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Coner Cruise O'Brien,Maria ns & Ostes,1963). 


Chesterten,in hia introduction te The oak: gave à valuable 
definition which has been too little heede quent Catholic writ- 
erst " The function of criticiem,if it has a legitimate function at all, 


enn only be one function-—that ef dealing with the mubconacious part of 
the author's mind which only the critic can express and net with the c 
-cions part of the auther's mind which the author himself can exprens, 
-ther criticiom in ne good at all...or èlse criticism means saying about 
č pis the very things that would have made him jump out of his boots 
ix). 

The indefatigable Abbe Louis ee | 
ed to guide the reading of the bi 

novels as "unhealthy", "morbid"; ae ‘pernic Tease ete. 
ms È Prestzizay1® 28). A more acholarly autherity,the 

gene es also said that Mauriac's novels were “steeped in an ai 
ere of refined sensuality which penetrates to the marrow af your bones." 
Many leading Catholic critics,beth lay and clerical,concurred in this 
~gnent(5). The very idol ef the infidels,Andre Gide,drove the point home 
with s graceful flourish: “the object of your novels is...te remind Chr 
—tians thet there is something on earth besides Heaven.” Such criticisma 
and his own eventual recognition of their partial truth brought about, 
towards the end of 1928,a crisis in Maurine's development——a crisis of 
en referred t4 an his ‘conversion”,al though he ver last the faith. 
This “conversion” involved an effort te make his'work more positively Cı 
thelic,te "portray" ae Maritain seyn,"without conniving at itt( quo 
$a in Blew et Mamon) (6): No navel Bip has written since 1928 contains 
that e mation of qualities previously regarded as characteristic of 
pers der d de 1932) centres round the possession of pri 
not previous peaks of his achievement, 


en Desert de L'amour (1924 & E 1828). Dut it had no worthy successor 
real € ge against him was that ih tone, and the images he e 


right te expect from a Catholic novelist, Lacerdaive's doctrine of ‘un me 
-ul amour": all love is fundamentally the anme,there are no loves,only 
one leve. Thia theory enables a Catholic novelint te pass almost impercep 
—tibly from the physical to the spiritual and back again,through a shim» 
N ering veil of confusien,a confusion which represents the genuine state of 
mind of one vho is primarily a feeling rather than a thinking being(28). 
We has written of "that torture,the h of old age,even when old age 
is still distant"; ~ has thought of writing "a terrible aevel, The va 
pto). Be once MEME TARN is silence. 
his own case Was garrulous. After the “conversion",although he 
accepted (Pion et Hamon) Gide'n view that no work of art could be prodte 
=od without " 0! ‘ation ef the Demon",he had to try te get on with 
eut his old collaborater. The result is a depressing series of "intellect 
and "morsel" novels, One of these prefabricated ent, en de 1 
t,hns been boon taken te pieces with great care by Sartre! ancois 
riac et la liberte",NRF,Peb.1999): “In a true novel,ns in the world of 
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Jone Dunn: Hoon in Eolinate A Lite of Mary Shelley. 

She recoiled from any exposure of hor private 11e to. the in- 
quisitive world, This tear of diplooune reached n poak during the tines 
when she wae mont donparnte to te accepted hy "society, “Ail I aak is 
obsetrity", she wrote wh sho vas prooccupied in easing her son Peroy 
into university. She wished above all to protect her 207 from any calumny 
thnt, hrowsh her,might slur her nane(1), In denth,the roller-coaster of 
Shelley'e reputation ,sciven impetus ty Mary,crew up,oblivions of the 
ganll but indomitaile figure by his side, Her lifo wns,es sho herself 
ronlisod,”"s tale romantic beyond ronance"(2), 


Mery Volletonceraft was nearly 38,tall ond hendsomc, Ker body vas plusp 
eof burgeoning vith a 4 mnths" pregency. Beside her Godwin at 41 was 
of smaller dullé,sharp-foatured, vith large striking syes ané à "zost 
shominatle nose, Language is not vituparatious mough to describe the 
effect of it: domvard dlongation“(Southay), Mary's disapproval of sar- 
riage was well-known, She hated this “legalised prostitution"(5), Godwin 
wan equally opposed to the institution, is lew,ané tho wrat of 
all laws.” The room wag retained as a bolt-hole and for vork, Godvin'a 
sother, long-suffering over his athetam,replied to the nevs,"Your broken 
resolution in regard to matrinony evoourages mo to hope that you will ere 
long embrace tho iospel"($), Their morthodox living arrangementa, vith 
Godwin walking over from Rvesham Buildings to join for neals or for 
bed,provided a wealth of notes penned from one to thebther, For example, 
Mary's note: "I vould describe one of thone mommta(7)..,,1t 14 not rapte 
um. It is a sublimo tranquillity. I have felt 14 dn your aras---Hush} 
Let not the Light son I was goin’ to say hear tt---These confessions should 
only be uttered---you imow where..." Godwin: "I found a vounded hoartst, 
ns that heart gust itself upon mepit vas ny ambition to heal it,.."(8}. 
At 33 Mary publizho which made her 
the most famo: in Europe, She met the charming and mprincipiod 
American Gilbert Inlay ang fell in love with him, A davghter,Panny,vas 
born of their cohabitation, He abandoned her for mother women,and she 

à dotermtnod to end her life by jumping off Putney Bridge into the wintery 
‘Thanes(9). She vas picked up by some vatermen. Mary to Godwin: "A husband 
is à convenientpart of the furniture o? « houseymless he be a clumsy 

» I xtsh youyfrom my ul, to bo rivotté in my heart; but I do not 

to have you alwayz at my eltow’(10). Childbirth was ot that tise 

test ocoupational hazard in being a ween. Fanny's birth had been 
work but straightforward end satisfactory, Mary had left her bed after 

a week and neoffed at the French woqmen vho mato theaselvss for a 

arted on 30 13). On this day she wrote 
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to Godutn,optinistic tter of fact as they vere: "I 
of seeing the minal tday.,..0 little patienoe,and al} will 
labour continued through tie afternoon 


+ 


Anong Mary's 1net words vero, "Re 12 Find beet man in theyorla"(14), 


The most economionl way of providing a permanent houwsemaid and housekeeper 
would be for Godvin to marry again, He waa feeling bereft andlonely( 17), 

So he went courting with a will, Mrs Maria Reveley was a prize indeed and 
ho sAd not gee any point in wasting time, She vould probably Aave refuned 
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ve call our late tormentor and school] mistress,must receive her stipend, I pay 
it with a heavy heart and mwilling hand; but it must be so....mow she says 
that her reputation is gone,her health ruined,her peace of mind destroyed by 
my barbarity....She is an artful(46),evperficial,ugly,hermaphroditical beast 
of a woman,and my astonishment at my fatuity,inconsistency,and bad taste 
was never so great,ns after living four months with her as an inmate"(1b, 
1,336). Shelley ruthlessly denied Miss Hitchener her promised renaissance 
end left her hard-won career and small-town respectability in ruins, Godwin: 
"You cannot imagine how much all the females of my family,Mrs G. and three 
daughters,are interested in you letters anà your history"(47). Mary's 
novel Methilda,remaining unpublished mtil recently(1959,ed, Elizabeth 
Nitchie),ircorporated a distinct portrait of Shelley(48), The Godwin couple 
fell from Shelley's grace during the spring and early summer of 1813, Harriet, 
in her revealing letters to Mrs Nugent,chattered on: "Godwin,he,too,is 
changed,and Cfilled]with prejudices,and besides,too,he expects such universal 
homage from all persons younger than himself,...He is gom old end wmimpass- 
toned, therefore 1s not in thdleast calculated for such enthusiasts as ve 
are...,his wife is so dreadfully disagreeable that I could not bear the 
idea of seeing her,.."(49). Now that the baby was born Eliza became overtly 
managing and interfering,ensuring that Harriet was treated "properly"(50), 
Shelley to Hoge: "I certainly hate her with all my heart and soul, It is 
a Sight hich awakens an inexpressible sensation of disgust and horror,to 
see her caress my poor little Imthe....I sometimes feel faint with the 
fatigue of checking the overflowings of my mbomded abhorrence for this 
miserable wretch." To Hogg: "I saw the full extent of the calamity which my 
rash & heartless mion with Harriet: an mion over whose entrance might justly 
be inscrited Lascate ogni speranza voi ch'entrate had produced, I felt as 
if a dead & living body had been linked together in loathsome & horrible 
communton"(1,402)(51). 
Mary to Jane Williams in 1922: “Until I met Shelley I [ooulal justly say 
that helGoäwin] was my God..."(Zhe Letters of Mary W, Shelley ed, Fe Le 
Jones,1944,11,88). In Mathilda, the heroine's father,who suffersan incest- 
vous passion for her which is implicitly and tragically reciprocated, was 
at times clearly Godwin(54), Physically,the half-sisters were opposites, 
Mary was day to Jane's night. Jane's Latin good looksyher thick dark hair 
end darker eyes,her olive skin,made her seem distinctly foreign beside sie 
Mary's fair Englishness with her fine trenslucent skin andgauzy auburn hair, 
Jane returned home from a boarding school run by a French lady,and changed 
her name to tho more evocative "Claire", She hated housework(55).. Shelley 
was under increasing financial pressure from Godwin andhis om oreditors. 
He became aware of Mary's charms: "The originality & loveliness of Mary's 
character wes apparent to me from her very motions & tones of voice. The 
irresistible wildness & sublimity of her feelings shewed itself in her 
gestures and her looks--—-Her smile,how persuasive it was & how pathetic: 
eee" (Shelley, Letters, I,402)(57), She understood his feelings and answered 
his mspoken thoughts, She was a neroissist’s dream,ea rosy mirror to his 
soul: "...80 intimately are our natures now wmited,that I feel whilst I 
describe her excellencies as if I were an egoist expatiating upon his om 
perfections"(ib.). He wuld join her on her pilgrimage to her mother's 
grave, Jane would sometimes accompany them as a sort of chaperone(58): 
“ »eethey always sent me to walk some distance from them,alleging that 
they wished to talk on philosophical subjects....I willingly left(R. 
Glynn Grylls,Claire Clairmont,14-5). On 26 June 1814 by her mother's grave 
Mary candidly declared her love for Shelley and offered herself to him on 
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Katharine O,3alaareton, fs THRALIAYA( End 04,1951), 


She Although French liters’ 
swarmed with examples,there was nothing analogous ree or 
seeing er tte Shite atest ARR" 
À © 
Em À of the d ħeing Da x 
the true ana manner, an? a prive: accounts | 
for Mrs Thrale-Ploszi's vascilla attitude toara” the desirab 
{lity of preserving its ivacy( )e Througout her entire 
td tha Tontin 8 conversations are padded and 
e record of the Ihralians(xxvit), 


It is many Years since Doctor Johnson advised me to get a litt 
Rocksant write in it all the little Anecdotes whieh fight com 


e Time, Mr Thral® has now treated me with a 

Sarons Brovided it with the pompous Title of line 
nas I must endeavour to fill it with Nonsense new and 

% Rob Lloyd used to say that = Parent or other Person devoted to 
the Gare and Instruction of Youth,le4 the Life of a Pinger Pont; 
still fixed to one disagreeable t himself,while his whole 
siness was only to direct others in the mayli. = 
Rousseau says that the Man who finding his r 
pe an end to his own Life; is like one who finding his Mouse 
n 


Dinoréer,sats it on Pire instead of setting it to righta( La | 
+ iii Latter 22: "et ne Er ae © maison pour n'a- 


voir peine 4e la Je 
Then Yarburtom heard somsbote sag that Tikes though alParbèlent 
was yet a useful manpas he would overturh a wretched Ministry 
That said the "ishop is casting out devils by Reslzebub the prin 
-ce of the Devils, 
Johnson ones observe’ of Yarburton in my hearing,that he was 1ik 
a man who goes tó Yar so mich cverloaden with Armour that he nev 
=ar has it in his power to fight(2), 4 
n oe aie cod used ee say cae et naan de the pose tae sommonly a 
place tna Young Man's rary from the mistaken Notion of {ts 
being a wicked Rook(4), om Pas 4 
A little Yrench Apitaph written I know not hy whom on a Dogs "Ab 
-oyant les Iarrons sans cesse,/iuet a l'Anant favorit/S'ay eta — 
egalement cheri/De mon Maitre ot de ma Maitresss,” Here is an It: 
-Tian one on the same Subjects “agli Ladron' ladrai,ed a gl’ Aman 
-ti_tacqui,/Cosi så a Messer,e4 a Madonna piaqui." Here is one t 
ba pete ard gy I Boy pus written of then alls “Lat 
- s Anantes,/Sic placui Domino,sic 
Johnson translates it thuss "To Rohħers CP aa a a 
me,/I pleas'd my Masteran! I pleas'4 ry Dane,” I render its" 
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Coner Cruise 0'Brien,Maria Cress Cress(Burns & Oates,1963). 
Chesterten,in his introduction te The “Old Curios: Curiosity Shep,gave a valuable 
definition which has been too little heeded by subsequent Catholic writ- 
ers: " The function ef criticism,if it has a legitimate function at all, 
can only be one function-—-that of dealing with the subconscious part of 
the author's mind which only the critic can express and net with the cons 
-cious part of the author's mind which the author himself can express. Fi 
-ther criticism is ne good at all...or else criticism means saying about 
an author the very things that would have made him jump eut ef his boots" 
ix). 
Lo indefatigable Abbe Louis Bethleem,whose Revue des Lectures was presum 
-ed to guide the reading of the bien-pensant families,judged Mauriac's 
novels as "“unhealthy","morbid","very pernicious" ètc. (Romans a lire et ro 
-mans a roscrire,1928}. A more scholarly authority,the Reverend Pere Eu- 
gene Charles also said that Mauriac's novels were "steeped in an atmosph- 
ere of refined sensuality which penetrates to the marrow of your bones," 
Many leading Catholic critics,both lay and clerical concurred in this jud 
-gment(5). The very idol of the infidels, Andre Gide,drove the point home 
with a graceful flourish: "the object of your novels is...to remind Chris 
~tians that there is something on earth besides Heaven." Such criticisms 
and his own eventual recognitien of their partial truth brought about, 
towards the end of 1928,a crisis in Mauriac's developsent--—-a crisis oft- 
en referred to as his"conversion",altheugh he hadnever lost the faith. 
This "conversion" involved an effert te make his/work more pesitively Ca- 
tholic,to "portray" evil,as Maritain ,says,"without conniving at it"(quot- 
ed in Dieu et Mammon)(6). No nevel hey has written since 1928 contains 
that combination of qualities previeusly regarded as characteristic of 
Mauriac. Le Noeux de viperes(1932) centres round the possession of prop- 
erty and is not far below the previous peaks of his achievement,Genitrix 
and Le Desert de l'amour(1924 & 1925)(7). Put it had no worthy successor 
(8). The real charge against him was that his tone,and the images he evok 
-ed,suggested a secret sympathy,a connivance with ain instead of the unco 
-mpromising detestation of sin which Catholic critics felt they had a mig 
; right te expect from a Catholic novelist, Lacerdaire's doctrine of "un se 
į -ul amour": all love is fundamentally the same,there are ne leves,only 
Sexe love. This theory enables a Catholic novelist to pass almost impercep 
| -tibly from the physical to the spiritual and back again,through a shimm- 
\ ering veil of confusien,a confusion which represents the genuine state of 
mind of ene who is primarily a feeling rather than a thinking being(28). 
He has written of "that torture,the approach of old age,even when old age 
. is still distant"; he has thought of writing "a terrible nevel,The Old 
\Age of Lady Chatterley"(30). He once said,"Holiness is silence.” But in 
his own case heliness was garrulous. After the "conversion",although he 
accepted (Dieu et Mammen) Gide's view that no work of art could be preduc 
~ed without "the collaberation of the Demon",he had to try to get on with 
out his old collaborator. The result is a roues series of “intellect 
~uil a)" and "moral" novels. One of these prefabricated edifices,La Fin de 1. 
la Nuit,has been been taken to pieces with great care by Sartre("Francois 
Mauriac et la liberte",NRF,Feb.1939): "In a true novel,as in the world ef 
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Einstein there is no place for a privileged observer..,.M.Mauriac chose 
divine omniscience and omnipotence....God is not an artist; neither is 
M.Mauriac"(32). 
MoGuereu in Bernanes's L'Imposture: "Since my illness,this poor life ef 
mine all comes up to the surface again,like a choked sewer"(38). The 
Academician in Sous le Seleil de Satan St Marin is a savage caricature 
of Anatole France. M. Quine in the novel bearing his name is a hostile 
portrait of ‘ndre Gide. Gide: "Je me penche vertigineusement sur les pes 
-sibilites de chaque etre et pleure tout ce que le couvercle de moeurs 
atrophie"; M.Quine takes "the lid of merals" right of f(45). Bernanos is 
anti-Semitic---witness his homage to Drumont,La Grande Peur des bien-per 
~sants3; he hates the rich; he is a strong racialist. If he had been a 
German he would have been,for a time,a Nazi but he would have been toe he 
st to have accepeted the Nazi answer for long. He spat out with cont- 
empt the "realistic" Fascism of men like Maurras in his own country; hat 
~ed Mussolini for attempting te revive the antique oppression of the Ro- 
man Empire; and,in Les GrandsCimetieres sous la lune,the most eloquent 
and courageous of all his books,denounced France for bloody crimes comm- 
-itted in Majerca(the book was generally attacked in the Catholic press’ 
(51). He saw the cause of Fascism as he saw the cause of Communism(whicl 
he attacked alse,in La France contre les robots) in "the deficiency dis- 
ease of the democracies...the unemÎyoyment of the heart"(52). 
Evelyn Waugh is a great exploiter of human disadvantages,and his unscruy 
-ulous adolescent cruelty ig this is the common quality of his two most 
obvious characteristics: his humour and his snobbery(112). In Catholic 
countries Catholicism is not invariably associated with hig houses,or 
the fate of an aristocracy. In his most Catholic nevel Brideshead Revis- 
ited Lady Marchmain said: "The poor have always been the favourites of 
Ged and his saints,but I believe that it is one of the special achievem- 
ents of Grace to sanctify the whole of life,riches included"(115). In 
Waugh's theology,the love of money is not only not the root of all eveil 
it is a preliminary form of the love of God(116). He has evidently read 
some Proust---indeed in A Handful of Dust he twice pays him the tribute 
of mis—quotation(117). Scott-King's Modern Europe reveals the bitter de- 
light of the aristocrat who finds the rabble living dow to his worst 
expectations. The idea behind Neutralia,which might be Spain without the 
clergy or Yugoslavia without the Communist party,is that of the uniform 
“ty of modern totalitarianism,the two-aspects-of-the-same-bestial-visage 
\theory of Miss Odette Keun(119). The satire of The Loved One is aimed——- 
” through the great burial place of Southern California, orest Lawn Memor- 
ial Park---at the materialist civilisation of America. When he visited 
Hollywood ,Waugh was powerfully impressed by Forest Lawn. In what is os: 
~-ibly the only article ever to have appeared both in Life and in The Pa 
—let,he gave a factual account of that incredible necropolis. He showed 
how Forest Lawn substitutes for the old morbid conceptions ef death its 
own sunny eschatology which guarantees eternal bliss for all clients(Ne: 
-groes and Chinese exeluded) (120). 
No English-speaker can ever know what or means to a Frenchman but he cai 
be sure that it never means the same as "gold". The English monosyl lab): 
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that rhyme with "gold" are extremely weak in emotive force: "hold","scold" 
"old", "cold","sold","told" etc. The shortage of nouns is remarkable. On 
the other hand,the or group is extraordinarily strong: tort,corps,sort, 
dort,port,bord mort(163). In his Connaissance de l'Est,Claudel says of the 
moons "Soleil des Songes consomme le sommeil"(164). A Catholic critic will 
take any detour what he regards as the mire of "Freudianism"; even if on 
every page of his subject a signpost points to the same "Freudian" situat- 
ion,he will bicycle past with hardly a wobble. For fifty years processions 

: of "Catholic critics" have wound their way round Claudel ,happily clanging 

| (181) together like cymbals the words "great" and "Catholic",but saying 

| nothing more specifically relevant than halleluiah(182). 

Many Catholics reproached Leon Bley for the Latin note in Le Mendiant in- 
grat: "Membrum virile symbolice Crucis effigies ab antiquitate videtur. 
NChristus moriens in patibulo emisit spiritum., Vir coitans et hoc mode cru- 
-T ciatus in muliere anhelans emittit semen"(197). Lettres a sa fiancee: "Fer 
woman...there are only two ways...holiness er prestitution. Between the 

two there is only the respectable weman,that is the female of gf the 
bourgeois,the absolute reprobate whom no holocaust can redeem(191)....Eve- 
ry woman,whether she knows it or net,is persuaded that her sexual organs 
are Paradise..." . The passage is incorporated almost verbatim in La Femme 
Pauvre. Bloy plastered his oppenents with dung,cevered them over with 
what Mr Flann O'Brien has exquisitely described as "a thin layer of buff- 
coloured puke" (205). 

Giruadeux: "Faire la guerre c'est la facon d'aimer des impuissants"(218). 
This is not a literary Nuremberg trial for "dangerous impulses",with half 
the accused convicted and the other half dubiously acquitted(<Pédr seem to 
me to have certain unmistakable Fascist affinities: Peguy,Bernanos,Claudel 
and Mr Waugh(223). 
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Golin Macinnes: City of Spades. 

_He eyed me with aloof,imperial calm, Clearly he was of theptuff 

of which proconsuls can even now he made(7), Ah,that far,pbrsonal 
Lily, I cannot follow yau,..T'm with yau‘#khsere, Thousands of our 

coloured cousins have come here in the last few vears from Africa 
and the Caribbean,and given us what we never had hefore---a colou 

‘problem, Could it not be that we have given them just that inethe 

-ir own countries?(8) Could it he that I positively find myself 

in the presence of a liberal?---Of course you dol- Yhat else can 

ne comfortably be in these monolithic days? He smiled with ever 

>y tooth, I say good-bye to him and wish him the good luck that I 

fear he'll so much need(9). 
Not the Negro's fault,but just his nature(10), London people with 
>glun clothes and shut-in faces(11), His mouth split open into a 
«candid ivórý and coral smile(15), Landledies fear we ‘irty the sh 
sheets with our dark skins(15). Ye are Spades; you are Jumbles--- 
spelt J-omuhen-h-u-1-1-8(17), If I take lodgings,they must be Lib- 
\erty Hall, No questions from the landlady, And me,when I give my 
rent,I'll have the politeness not to ask her what she spends it 
on(18). 

sl didn't vet know the reason,but I said that I was not at liverty 
to divulge it(19). 

you look like him, though, He might have svat you out,---I should 

— look like him, I'm legitimate(21), I'm sure Dad didn't rape her, 
and however youngshe was,she must have known a number of the fact 

of life(24). a 

The house stood all by itself among ruins of what I supvose was 

wartime damages,much like one tooth left sticking in an o1l4 man's 
>jaw(26). Do you prefer standing there encouraging draughts(27). 

Rilly slapned her, She screamed out louder thay the blow was 
Der tri 

Theodora made it so cruelly clear she thought the world would not 

havebsen in any way a different place if I had not heen horn, But 

circumstances *hrew us together, A year ago,the property changed 
hands,and notices to quit were served on all the tenants, All fla 
to their lawyers, A cold war begane “he new landlords refused to 
accept our rents, Uncertain how to manoeuvre against anyone so po. 

-werful as a landlord,I clung steadfastly to hezchariot wheels, 

and she dragged me with her to victory(33). Small wonder that the 

3.3.0, should pay her a large salary for doing I never could dis- 

cover what, She became my counsellors: sternly offering me advice 
in the manner of one casting precious pearls before some Pige I'm 
> learning fast; be merciful and don't turn the knife in the wound 

(34), To do a job well,and set on,vou mist never become involved 
Din it emotionally(35). 

I'm writing a report.---Hight I ask on what?.-.Vou may,but Isshan 
Mt tell you(36), 

Trinidadian, The Africans are jungle 
cannibals(3s), 


His i 
+ s imense wife(39) 
. 
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As an official,I am debarred from expressing any personal opinior 

“even had I ons (A1). The Ariver decanted me at the railway statior 

(42), Our eyes locked: his glare had such depth that my own sank 
into’nis(45\. 

Lord Alexander sang: "This little Miss Comnercial “oad she say t: 

me,/'I can't anend much more time in your society,/T know you ke. 

ep me warmer than mr white boy can A0,/3ut my mother fears her 
grandson may he black as you"(48), 

I see you's a smart fellow,not rich in ignorance(50), Hamilton A: 
Y-#hinawo,bañdest bad. boy of the whole mission schon1{51), Me 
hand was only Jumble imitation of our style(52), Jimmy Cannibal 

tell his Jumble victims he was fed up on boiled missionary in his 

village(53). 

Dorothy pressed up close and said to mes ‘Why don't you ask me ot 

out to tea one day?" "Oh, I drink coffee"(54), 

About Indian food,there's a great mystery: How can a race s0 ane. 

ient and so civilized have devised anything so repellent? It al- 

ways seems predigested and regurgitated, And the handkerchiefs it 
ruins!(63), 

Liquor opens vou outwards and gives you a foolish love of fellow 

men,the wish to chatter to them in a cheerful,not selective way, 

But wesd,you see,turns you(64) hapnily inward to sit silent in 

the greater enjoymentof your personality, It's not habit-forming 

65). 

at was in her off-duty dress,a gown made for n suppler,mort 

yielding body (67), I was désconcerted to hear her ask Johnnys "Ts 

there anything in the legend of Negro virility?" "“Lady,the way tt 
find that out is surely by personal experiment"(68), She was res 

-plendently got,and looked like a lively rector's daughter's not 

-ion of a “inner, Though I'd not thought she had it in her,she 

looked almost demure(77). 

Mr Karl Marx Bo,when I asked him,"Vou're taking time off from 

sour studies?" answered: "Ve Africans are not a people who depos 
\-it our days in a savings bank,like vou do,"(80), Olergymen talk 
~ wing about brothers under the skin(84), 

There was a loud silence, She spoke with a Cardiff accent, It ca 
-me oddly out of her half-African face,the sound so ill assorted 
with a physical beauty that had reached her from thousands of 

\miles away(86), She swung her magnificent bottom, I asked hers 

~ “Where Aid you learn to dance so well? You're a perpetual revela 
N -tion"(57), Am I beingkidnanved?s--No,just forcibly invited(92). 
7 In accents part Sockney,part bogus North American, I can't trust 

him a split second(101). The guide still bludgeoned the passeng- 
Ders' defenceless ears(104),. 

My chief was one of those who think it best to he kind to be cru: 
reeks He said: "Yell,the blow's falling, I dare say vou expected 

it, Te're in duty bound to help these people in their hour of ne: 

-ede Dut remote control's the hest,we've found, No matiness, Not 
TD going native," They just accept us as a necessary evil(11%), 


a crine (419), 
4 


S 
To live 0 A 
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ae 

The cafe's frequented by human dregs(118), 

Stay with us for evers,or we puts you in a pot,7--I'm bony, only 

good for soup,---All him sanes,we eats you as special favour(123) 

‘he dance is an old art; it's not just shaking your asses round 
(140). She languishes,not quite in vain(152), 
Miss Theodora was saying in my ear,"Yon't you just once, Johnny? I 
promise I'll never ask you ever again..." Oh, deari “here was her 
modesty? "Oh well,if you feel so had," I said to her, "Where is i 
it vou keep your bedroom in this flat?"(157), 
You have your cover-story ready, You don't make the copper's task 
any the easier(153), ; 
Never say "Good luck" to any gambler} You not know tna¥o(161). 
Mr Tamberlaine the ‘vest Indians "Not like your African friends? 
If wats more sensitive like you say,there's reasons for it, Our 
islands is colonies of great antiquity,and our mother tongue is 
BEnglish,liks your own,gand not some dialects, So naturally we expe 
«ct vou treat us like we're 3ritish as yourself,and when you don! 
T,we suffer andgo sour"(164). 

Mindless masculine animal magnetism and natural villainy(168), 
Johnny: "Our bruises do not show in court as well as white man's 
do, This is the reason why you hit us always harder"(191), 

Good for the nerves, Tones you up in an emergency, White man's ma 
-gic tn fact(196), You will not rise to further dizzy heights in 
the BeBeCe if you get mixed up publicly in this case(202), 

you think I will take a cutt705), Then the Law frames a case, they 

_Npake a point of seeing it sticks(°07), 

-Let Justicehe done(and he seen to be)!"(facing 212), 

You can prolong matters to your heart's content,---No,we Crown 
counsel don't draw your huge refreshers(ÆÆ#, That'll cost vou 
a lot,won't it? Or should I say,cost your little lady and her cus 
-tomers?(217), 
Dheoñora's departure from the 3,3,C,,under a lowering cloud(239). 
Her case went straight up to the top,then down again to an e E 


-riate level,to the person who actually had to wield the axe(240 


Behindhand with the rent and up to her grey eyes in debt(241), 
Let me go and spy ont the land(251), i 
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Peter Greaves Young Man in the Sun, 
I was always late for work, I be was possible fort ime 
to be extended on my behalf: that the clock,the world,the spheres 
in their courses,would pause just to give me five minutes' grace, 
(7), He was a top-line executive coming to the Mast,with a huge 
expense account,for the express purpose of boosting sales, He had 
e smile that flashed on ¿ənd off like a neon sign(8), 
Getting themselves a single square meal a cay,and a length of reg 
-ged muslin to tie round their midtles,took up all the available 
energy of these Indians(11), To spin them the sales talk(12), 
The hearer performed a kind of languid ballet with his duster ame 
ong the refrogerators, Ne performed in perpetual slow-motion,his 
narrow shoulders drooping like the corners of an ill-filled sack 
(15). The girl was as bored and ready for diversion as ryself(15) 
Our eves would léck,his filled with cunning triumph,and mine with 

~\ impotent rage(17). 
The fan buzzed on,turning from side to side like a quarrelsome 
dozen people at once 


man looking for a fight; arguing with half a 
(18). 

I meandered about through the failure and ruin of my life,warmed 
by inner conviction of eventual triumph, I never attempted to © 
-rify this inner confidence,to drag it into the opengI left it 
where it taal. the hiéfen places of my mind,hardly admitting its 


existence(24), Punchedrunk with glory(28),. The perfect high-press 
-ure salesman(29), 
He spent hours polishing the visible nortions of his anatomy, Vit 
his blond colouring I would have taken him for a young Swede,had 
I not known that the rest of his family were black as kettles(34) 
I could see that it would not he long before I was out on my ear, 
The scandal broke when he took to picking up od¢ments from the 
landlady's overcrowded sitting-room(39). 
Tis suits were padded at the shoulder and bristled with fountain- 
pens, He had also a kind heart,which fact he had proved by allowi 
-ing me to touch hin for 5 rupees, His miserable salesmen faced 
him in a ragzed tine on the opnosite side of his polished d=sk(41 
I puffed out my chest and balanced myself gracefully on the balls 
of my feet(42), The others drew away from me as though by common 
Deonsent,rnd I was left in the isolation insevareble from csenius, 
My pastors and masters tried to bend the infant twig in the way 
it should 2o(43), Ny cards were treated as prize exhibits at the 
office(46), lis glared murderously at mel48), 
Over all,cluttering the sky,were the signs,painted «11 colours, 
spattered across the tenements at all angles: "Professor Rose,au- 
thority on gold fluid injections to cure impotence"---"Dr Chatte 
-ji homeopathic Vedonic treatment for venereal disease*"=}--"Pundit 
Ghupta,rejuvenation expert, As patronized by Rajahs, Satisfy your 
wife," Multitudes pressed together like mites in a cheese(61), 
Looking back,down the long,dusty tunnel of the years,... leating 


in a thousand 
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variations like some femonic travesty of a symphony orchestra( 63) 
The basin had obviously been out of commission for a,long M ae 
Bats and scorpions bed and multiplied with carefree ahandon(70 

A low divan with a sleek tiger-skin rug(7%). 

The white or semi-white girl,with her short skirts and bold,vivac 
“ious manners,affected the average Indian male like cat-nip, Thee 
re was also the ated attraction of being forbidden fruit(76). 
“Mer mouth spread across her face like a crimson wound(77), I dese 
-rihed my philosovhy of life,while she habhled of her numerous 
love-affairs,racing me neck and neck with her own brant of rapid 
chetter(78), Then euddenly,all Hell broke loose, During the last 
few months Josephs had bean garnering huge reserves of resentment 
against me(79), Tor the first few moments we were all stunned 
with amazement,byt my fellows,disinterested spectators,soon recov 
«ered themselves,and settled down to enjoy the show,while I,at 
the receiving end,sat listeningin frozen silence(80$, Weaver jabe 
bed me with a breezy remark,outwardly inoffensive,but calculated 
to underline my discrace, Mrs Seymour covered up with a spurt of 
inconsequent chatter, In the India of thome days,where colour rul 
-ed our lives,the *eadliness of an insult depended in(82) an almo 
-ost exact ratio upon the chade of the man from whom it came, mha 
might he regarded as a mild rebuff from a man with a pink skin,be 
-ceme an unforgivable affront from a man of swarthy hue(83), 

A couple of steps brought me directly in line vith Tosephs,but I 
still held my fire(91), I put everything I had into the hlow,spee 
-ed,weight,direction, Yet I failed to connect(9°), Comfortably 
parked on his bony rump(94), That's one fellow cut to his proper 
size(96), 

I discovered I poscessed a flair for hanging ahout streat corners 
I was a failure as a salesman,as in so much else,but as a verbhsid 
vagrant I was an undoubted success, I scraped through my tasks at 
the office(107), Tefore long I developed squetter's rights over 

2 certain section of the parement(108), Ne kept carefully fuest 
beyond tangs of a vengeful box on the sar(109), There wes no 
trust or real affection hetween us,hut we achieved an amiable coe 
sxistence(110), She vanished,as though sucked down into the hungr 
maw of the city(111), Then I spring into action, The girl murmurs 
tremilously,"How can I ever thank vou?" "Forget it lady," I say 
indifferently,"I'd have done as meh for a dog"(113), 

With a fleshy nose and a mouthful of hroken teeth(118), Mis voice 

Svroppsed an octave(1°0), 

“Ww heart sank to my honts, I saw now that Mr Prasad had merely 
heen stringing me along(127), I was playing a hunch end my cuese : 
hit the mark(179), Qaverineg volees singing ead little Indian 
songs pierced the darkness like #0 many small wounds(135), 

I longed to punch the more Wwinerable parts of his anatomv(138), 

All the same I had a hunch that I would win in the end, There we- 
re just so many possible lies in the wholes world,and sooner or la 
-ter he must come to the end of his stock, My job was to wear him 


A Own (14 3) 
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At the end of their researches they were no further forward(140), 
He cleared hi throat and said,"I am of the opinion that the weath 
-er is altogether hot," It seemed fatuous to agree,and to disag- 
ree manifestiv abanra(145). He seemed suddenly afflicted with sev 
TE iniri Mie underatanding of Inglish also seemed to suffer 
(154). 

I can't stand bheing tied to a desk and am on something of a rovin 
commission(172), I had a feeling I was getting only e fractional 
art of her adventures,that she was carefully by-passing enormous 
racts of her #xperience(173), My hunch told me(175). 

You look so odd, Like a penguin wrapned in an umbrella(195), 
"Greave}" he yelled,as though giving the view-halloo, My jacket, 
like amurder or an illegitimate child,had drepced into the open,e 
exhibited to the world, Death would have heen a hanny relense(201 
Sit down} You are rocking the hoat3(208), 

Fis face wore a lecherous emtrk that said claarly,"Is mouth 

wateringseastere's a bit of tasty homework for vou"(220), 

She was about to tell me to leaves there was only one grain of 
sand left in my hour-glass(227). 

Thawords did not register,my brain was too distraught to take 

them in(228), I shot out of the cafe like a bullet from a gun(2%7 

He was done up to kill, He had always shown a taste for expensive 
clothes,but now he had achieved full hlossom( 243), 

Even when she did respond to the compulsion of ths flesh,she did 

so with a kind of impersonal ferocity that had little in it of 
enderness or lowe, It was the sensation,the fulfilment that was 

“important, The man was merely the inetmment(°31),. 

In the centre of this dreary junk stood the life-sized figure of 
a woman,.,clad in a lace brassiere ind a pair of flimsy blue pane 
ties....this was mope than a shop dummy, Every portion of the fem 
-ale anatomy had been faithfully reproducedsee, ne creature was 
made of some soft,rubhery material that closely resembled flesh, 

os and vielding to the touch,but cold as a fragment of ice 
253). 
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Veroniea Hull; The ‘Monkey Puzzle, 
Any deviation from the philos eal e “line was regarded by 
Ur Marble as a nersonal slight(®),. He tipned his ehair baek and 
earranged his face so that it locked pleased(3), The conversat. 
Aion cane to a stieky inpasse(6), 
Your sort of muddle is a luxury reserved for the leisured class. 
eg,those who ean indulge their neuroses,nurse them till they 
grew big and strona; then you get put in a nice little mental 
home,all mod,eons.ant sympathy(7), Only it's not ivory towers 
Syoutre in, but piss-houses,full of your own meurotie filtn(8), 
"I want te know what philesophy's ahout,"---"VYords, Language"(9) 
Catherine was haunted by a tiresome Terkeldian image of herself 
herself as she existed in other people's minds, She didn't eared 
what they thought,but she minded if they didn't think at all, 

o her,her existence was go tenuous that it needed the thoughts 
of others te eonfirm it(11), She was going to Mass every morning 
in order to give God a last ehance to reveal himself(17), She 
had her hair eut, "Oh,ponr thing," said Margaret,"have you got n 
nits?" a), Nothing specifie,just free floating worry(18), 

"Fat people ought to he cheerful and Jolly everyone along,"~--- 
"I don't feel fat, I've never come to terms with my figure, I've 
always felt the thin romantieltype"(20), "You ean't sit moping 
in corners and expeet men to some after you, Go on, just charm th 
them"(°1). 
The professor was the head of the department; he spent his time 
regretting the appointment of Mr Marble[the lecieal positivist] 
and eonsoling himself with carlie(25), : 
Geoffrey laughed, It was too much for the eake he was eating 
whieh blew out of “is mouth in a shower of tiny erumbs(26), 
John eouldn't help coming back to philosophy leetures like a dog 
to ite vomit, "hat's un? Vorried again?"---""ot again, Always" 
(28), I'A never met Catholies before en masse, That's the hurry? 
— They've got all their lives haven't ther?(0/7, 
TNT expeet the girls will fin’ a nieknane for vou, “hey usually 
Ao,it makes for a democratic atmosphere"(39), The children's 
~yrolees rose an oetave(40), “he children se-ing her all tarted uz 
would say "Going out Miss Malley?"(42). 
It was not a eatastronhe, It was one failure ton mony(48), I 
would go berserk in any house like that(55), The silly old geez. 
ersCdoetore and psyehiatrista]l say,"Give me some more details 
dear," hoping to hear shout masturhbation(61). 
The nurse smiled at Catherine, Catherina held on to the smile 
for an long as she eoul4(76), 
"So you feel you know your own case bether then the doetors do 
vou? tgeee"I*ve lived vith myself for longer than vou have if I me 
may say so"(84), “You're Just a lot of infantile masturbators 
you ear-drivers, Eternally frustrated heesusa orgasm is the 
crash an? the erash means death, You're in love with deatn"(92), 


In this tiny yoo. ah 
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Anne hada had a good many affairs, One reason for this was thet 
two people eouldn't sit comfortably in the room andit seemed both 
more praetieal and more friendly to so into hed (93) don't exp- 
eet everyone to wait on me hand and foot(94), She deeided to have 
one of her temperaments tonisnt(97), 
David indulged in a form of sadism popular among intelleetuals, 
He withdrew all interest in a conversation without warning, He 
gave the impression that he suddenly had something extremely impo 
ertant to think about if only these talkative idiots would shut 
up. It made the other people look silly(99). 
Catherine took z long time entehing on to the Wea that the child 
eren could be so spoilt(102), The Pieress were generous and occa… 
sionally gave her glimpses of luxury, She had never known the 
laek of money to he regarded as something obseene and unmentionad 
-le(103), Books,travel,and even films were all subjects that need 
nd money and leisure hefore they could he enjoyed, In desperatio 
she tried talking ahout food, This was a mistake(104), "I mean 
porridge and so on is,well,cheaper,” She realized she had said a 
dirty word and stopned( 1051. 
There are two ways of getting what vou want,and having eharm is t 
the best(106), The ones who are sorry never can help, That's life 
all over, All I know is that if you ask ribeh people for help the 
they think you mean advise and if you ask poor people they think 
you mean money(108), 
The armehairs were the sort where you either sit as if you've fal 
-len into the lavatory or like a hem perched on the edge(110), 
I don't vant to go in for pryehoanalytical brain-washing, I'm lea 
>erning to live with my dirty brain(119), 
I've a weak bladder, I keen havine to dash wi: 
Me room hegan to look livedein,that is,untidy(131). 
I don't want to ha tied, Itm tor young,---That's the advantage of 
yeing loose?(135), I gave him sympathy and he thought he was pay 
ing for it with whisky(137). D'you know what the zeitgeist is to. 
day in England? It's a small ehild playing with its faeces(138), 
Me was never mean himself but he hadn't often go anything to be 
mean ahout(1403, This is a rushed wefñding(113), 
The repressed homosexuals are vieious men, There there's untruth 
in the loins there's vieiousness in the head(146), You're always 
talking about mud, Frightfully anal, These cheap Freudian wittie- 
iems are lost on me, She didn't want her husband eatehing things 
from this radical(148), | 
She was hapnysshe loved Adrian and she loved “om,hut something wa 
hapreninsto her head, It wasn(t working, After 15 years of study 
she found her mind full ef napnies and love and it wasn't enough 
157 
ob fe said Rertha,"I haven't actually had any proposals yet but 
people don't propose the way they used to, I mean it's a sort of 
mutual--eyou did the proposing, oh I don't believe you"(159), "How 
at 


YOU lite heingmarrisde" "Ihet 
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"I love it," “You don't sound exactly enthusiastie, Do tell me 
what's it like?"(160), "That's what like? It's all very nice, 
‘hat do you mean Bertha? Are you still a virgin?" "Oh,Catherine, 
\reallye You are cireet, Yell yes actually I e I want to kesp my 
- «self for ny hushand"(161), Peeping ThomistsW "But darling there 
ts plenty of delieious loveemaking above the waist"(L65)e 
The lodgers had all protested that They were not funny about poss 
eessions, But once in possession of a room,they didn't agree witr 
Catherine's kitchen communism anc were quietly furious when their 
butter was used,refused to touch anything of Catherine's(169), 
If you have more than one unmarried couple in the place you can 
be had up for kezping a brothel,e--Hven if one of the couple's 
men?=--I don't want the flat crawling with queers(170). 
Adrian looked blank, ‘Then they got to their station he walked ehe 
ead but he had to wait for her at the ticket harrier, ne disliked 
exhibitions of temperament, They walked home one behind the othe 
er, Then Catherine discovered she needed a cigarette and Adrian 
had them, That was the trouble vith marriage; if it wasn't cigar 
settes it was the double hed(185), 
The trouble with revolution is one's co-revolutionaries(189), 
That's waht we're ruled by, Ted’y hoys with the right accents(19¢ 
The Yensington women think Anne's a Comunist because she wears 
red stockings(198), 
John came rushing into the kitchen, "Tom's eaten all my contracer 


-tives," "Dont be melodramatic John, How can he eat rubber?" "The 
-y're not that sort Catherine wake up they look just like sweets 
in wraprers and he's eaten tem" (20°). 
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Anthony “urgesss ‘Me “inemy in the Planket, 
Me Red Rrick boys will have to losk to thelr laurels. “he Abang 
ruled,collecting many dues,léunging in limousines,impatient of the 
gentle restraints of “estern law, From the est he desired only 
cars and fair-haired women(6), Fe srunted in his sleep what sound. 
ed like an ascent, It had never seemed necessary to volunteer the 
information(7). 
They saw the white-washed name on a long attap roof, the whispered 
intreduction rising to a shouts KENCHING, The husband marched off 
his hens to « waiting car,his helly proud before him(9), The sun 
hed started its afternoon stint and the sweat welled in his shirt, 
Yis house is a hit off the heaten track(15). 
NPeriodicals that are press-wet,not 5 waaks 1ate(21), Ke has not 
two cents to ruh together(30), 
He called; "Ta anyone at hone?" The silence chewed this ovar, Than 
sluczishly,the emntiness stirred itself inte movement, A man apnea 
S-red,his face a cliche of handsomeness(35): a face no intelligent 
woman would look at| twice, The Abang loves fair-haired women,can't 
have ton many of thhkm(36), "Please sit down,” said Anne, Fenella 
flushed: she had not stood up,she had merely heen standing(38), 
He was evidently reaping the dank straw harvest of marrying a much 
younger wife(40 Fe caught.a trio nf sardines gn dE tned them in 
Hire p Pete (69 Ae. EE ome ROM 
Tets not 2 sraduate, But the natives all think thet our skin is 
our only niece of narehment(45), His plenilunar huttocks ticht in 
the very short shorts(47), 
'Che Mormeh's two husbands had wilted under her rohust sexual deme 
ands, The Sommnnist bullets that had rendered her twice z widow 
hat merely snticipated,in = single violent instant,what attrition 
would more subtly have acnieved(51). She was lavish in build; her 
walk evoked such images as twin moons that never waned(but,she en- 
suradynever waxed either)(53).. Rub>line redunliaction---Malay rep- 
eats words to exnress plurality and intensity(54). 
Once Tather Laforque hac tried to kaen à servant,but ludbricious 
eyes hed suspected and tonsues eventually broadcast the worats a 
Chinese hoy had meant pederasty,an 014 woman gerontophily,and inte 
allicent monkey would have meant hestiality, It was best to de for 
oneself end risk the charge of suroerotic practices, Celibacy is 
not merely unknomm te Islam,it ir unintelliginle(59}. 
If you are going to he a lfoslem why net he a real one? Tt is bette 
than being tepid, You remembers "Secauce thou art neither hot nor 
cold I shall vomit thee out of my mouth"(62). "The heds 1°! the 
Hast are seft"(Anteny and Cleopatra). She embraced him with undim- 
inished ardour snd he hegan En Feel a reluctant admiration for tho 
-se Vorleme who could not get aieng witn fewer inan 4 wives, Perhe- 
aps the ‘vest was really eftete(69), 
Fenella was still scared of taxing a bath,for a spirit of sincere 
inquiry sent serious Malay youths to the hathroom window to find 
out if write women 7iffered materailly from brown ones(72), 
Bloated with 
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the blood of the dow-trodden Asian(74), He tasted the fish of 
his breakfast in a wave of nausea and got a distant view,as ona 
radaresers°n,of an apvroaching headeache(75), 
Mind you alay women are nretty Aemanding, It's not lasciviousnes 
\ not really, It's a means of checking whether you've haan with ano 
ther wonan(80), “hera's always eating in the house, Non-stop per 
-formence, Yeu trving to nrotect me from the worse side of my nat 
urs or something?(82)., Got dgsjigns on me? Take me to my lonely 
““hed(83),. À homeegoing trishaw\missed death hy many yards, Damn it 
all, You're only young once, He tonk what he was offered(84), 
Tis was a fatness tas great to ha gross,a triunphant “atness,an 
affirmative paeangnot a dirge of wasted muscle and over-indulged 
n guts(85). The Sikhs are hearted prawns; they carry shit in their 
„sads just like vrawns(37), 
Under a tropic moon the Stashapointtin sexeslwas low(94), The ri- 
ce ration's town to nearly Gatm-all(101), His money was salted 
away in America(106), Small ints ’lectuals,failed B,A,s,frustrated 
lawyers(107), An ascetic tyne---lean jaw and concave belly(111), 
He's a model of fidelity(112), All women say that they can take 
care of thamselves(113). The creaking engine of his French was ca: 
cranked up slowly while she gurzled away with a wealth of easy id 
-ion ye The nead to enforce birth control in the pullulating 
Hast(116), ‘Mhether the fruit's going to be good or rotten,th2 tira 
-is ripe(118), Xis armpits spilling over their dep patches(124), 
His shirt went with grief(1°5), The rhythmic haunches of the anah 
>who undulated into the room, He wanted comfort,even the comfort o: 
7 Anne's apneumatie bosom and thin thighs(129). 
“he foolish old Thinese sought to cover a virgin and thus regain 
lost youth(135), I'm trying to think pack----You won't have to do 
nuch thinking hack(149), 7 
Everywhere the air was loud with hawXing and spittins,for even to 
swallow saliva was an infraction of the law(153), jie was a scrap t 
of paper in a maelstrom of her cosmic energy(155), 
fou don't want marriage, You want love with the door open(161), 15 
_reputation can take care of it-elf(168), 
Talbot champed away,finally sporing in resign-tion with the tinnec 
fruit salad,cain of mind reached with the last piece of cheese,all 
passion spent in the third drained coffes-cup(17899),. 
She wanted him all,wanted every sulleh pocket, of his memory turnec 
inside out,wanted to fill hin with herself anà with herself only, 
But the past was not part of him; he was part of it(185), 
There's lot to do and I can't start too soon(188( Clad in a stripe 
sarong and a pyjama jacket,the best of both worlds(210), 
Haji Zainal Abidins “Prototypical, Do vou know that word? I say tk 
that ord to my boss this morning end ha does not ‘now the meaning 
To think that I speak the white man's tongue better than the vhi- 
te man"(°211), 
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Kinsley Anis: lues Jin, 
His smile gradually sank benea e surface of his features({ 7) 
By good teaching? No in italics, Then how? James Dixon shelved 
the question(8), Living with the Yelehs must have helped Margaret 
~a lot to get out of the wood(9), Tould she pretend she'd forgott- 
en,gaining altitude before she dipped to the attack? craven promi 
. -ses and|axcuses, It is no more than civil to accept her inivitat. 
—ion, Then he'd become the man who was cing round with her(10), 
ex a Catchnole had thrown her aar cit over on to his lap 
11). 
Dixon knew that before the journey ended he'd find his face becon 
sing creased and flabhy,like an old bag,with the strain of mekine 
it smile and show interest,of steering it hetween a collapse intc 
helpless fatigue anc a tautening with anarchic fury, He did every 
ething possible with the side of his face away from Welch, everyth 
-ing which might help to relieve his feelings in advance(13), 
The article took the eidtor's eye,but the pressure of other stuff 
made it impossible for him to find room for it, A new journal 
~ can't be bunged up as far ahead as an estahlished learned period- 
—ical, The title “The Econmhte Influence of the Developments in 
Shipbuilding Techniques,1450-85" orybtallised the article's nigg- 
„ling mindlessness,its funereal parade of vawn-enforcing facts, the 
—pseudo-light it threw upon non-prohlems(14). 
He must get Margaret to do some intelligence-work on the somethir 
he'd probably be called upon to lend a hand with(17), 
Don't tell me if you'd rather not, Installed at the ‘Telcheg' home 
to convalesce, It entailed putting tiresome qualifications on his 
dislike for her!19), Vanished without a trace, He might never hav 
existed, Perhans he's too husy with his popsy (20). 
You've been keeping in the background, The exam's will be on us 
hefore very long, The effort of thinking up questions will turn 
their poor little hrains(22), 
Ke asked the to go to his arty get-together, The question vas pop- 
ped on the way down, Margaret was laughing in the way Dixon had 
provisionally named to himself "the tikle of tiny silver bells", 
He sometimes thought that the whole corpus of her behaviour deriv 
-e4 from translating such phrases into action, Fine talk---I can 
BP ng with the best of them{23), He wante to test my reactions t 
to cultures he exposed me to culture before nor,hut not such a 
he concentration as this looks like heing(24). 
All the barriers are down at last, How olose we seem to he, But 
can't we sit somewhere more out of the public eve?(25), 
First making his shot-ineback face, Dixon stopned and truned(27), 
Pury flared un in his mind like forgotten toast under a grill, Sc 
far,his efforts on behalf of his special subject,apart from think 
-ing how mich he hated it,had been confined to aiming to secure f 
for it the three prettiest girls in the class(28), Mitchie was 
capable of studying it out of sheer spite and desire to do him 
down, Mitchie,then,must he kept out,but with aye" and regrets 
instead of xicke and blows which were his auel29 i 
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Time's running pretty short now, You must pin him down to a ane 
. (32)e I wonder if you could do me a favour,---Nepends what it 1s 
We does not let this detestation become staled by custom(34)e The 
prelude to a run of badly nesđed luck, He bought this bocok as a 
completely unprovoked gift to Marguret!%*5), 

T ama painter, Not,alas,a painter of houses,or I should have be. 
en able to make my pile and squat on it, No no; just pictures, 
mere pictures,pictures tout court,or,as our American cousins Woe 
uld say,pictures period(41), ve mist circulate round the company, 
Fe was going to marry the Loosmore girl then,and now here he is 
with a new pilece(43), You always were one for & pretty face, Cove 
ers a multitude is what I always say(44), 

‘Tis heavy features settled into their depressive look after the 
manic vhase of the last hour and a half, ‘“ifely suprort of your 
spouse(45), The connexion was temious(47), The post will he compe 
eted for,and I atm husily engaged in groming myself for the part 
(48), How long the girl has been} Yer nose must be fairly encrust 
-ed with powder hy tel 

Their spectacular inability to pour water on troubled oil, Their 


home policy is to soak the rich(51), You seem to have been lucki- 
er in the rich people you've come into contact with than I have.- 
--That wouldn't surprise me in the least(52), 

He is a non-entity,but the sight of his wife bheing handled hy a 
third perty somehow mives him e claim on one(55), She hed evident 


-ly put on some lipstick for him, “his pleased him,more from the 
implied compliment than from the actual effect(57), 

Not for him the slow,gracious wandering from the halls of sleep, 
but a surmary,forcible ejection, His mouth hal been used as & 
latrine by some small creature of the nisht,end then as its mausc 
-leum(62), 

He turned his back for a moment and made his Chinese manderin's 
face(69), This is a poor exit-line(70), Both as actress and sorir 
-tewriter,she was eE p rather well, Then she suddenly said: "Ged 


Seway. Now dare vou, Stop pushing and pulling me ahout"(76) 


Pie ere things?g-sAll the hetter for hearing your voice( 79, 


. er me(116), As the hody of a 


Dixon reeled off a long string of swear-words in a mumbling under 
-tone,so that he'd he in credit,cs if were,for the first few mine 
utes of the interview(81), He'd, merely heen a winxle on the pin € 
of Yelch's evasion-techni que(86 
‘Fould you take the call for him?(92), A nude or “an un¢draped fem. 
ele figure"(100), Dixon made his Edith Sitwell face into the phoe 
me(102), Get hold of her and coach her in the story(103), 
Her ort of minimal prettiness was in evidence(106), They are tal 
-king hard to each other(109), Ke holés court at the other end of 
the dance-floor---he doen't mix with the rahhle in here(11c), 
Still hahging over the drink? nie I'll he back soon. Blow your 
whistle if the man gets rough(114), Don't vou try to poe it ov: 
ecapitated hen is said to go runn- 


> ing about the farmyard,Dixon's legs continued to perform the req 


isite dance-steps(119) 
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He didn't really care shout Johns's latest piece of caff-hlowing 
Wats feeling his age(120), I'm sick and tired of being pushed ar 
-ound, Me thinks he's only got to crook his bloody finger and I! 
11 come running, If you don't know what to do Tcen't show you,zes 
the actress said to the hishop, You let dear Margaret stew in 
her own juice, I've met people like that before, Throw her a 
_\lifebelt and she'll pull you under(123), Yer voice abandons ites 
arnthetic fuzziness(125),. 
You want to go to hed with her and can't,and you don't know her 
very well, Ignorance of the other person topoed un with deprivat 
-ione You fit the formula all right, The old hopeless passion,is 
en't 1t2(126), "Here we are and here we stay till they throw us 
out," Carol said with synthetic defiance(128), 
I just came out to get a breath of fresh air,---You've had time f 
for several lungfuls(133), You kee getting on to your high hor- 
se all the tine(140) ‘Then you Aon't know what to do or say,von 
fall back on being starchy! 241), Ditch your hoy friend,give him 
the air$(142), "I don't think I know vou well enouch"---"Aah, to 
\hell,you're not haing asked to do a thesis on it for vour doctor 
—…ate"(116), Sexual excitement? No in italic capitals(148}, 
“We'd have to press his advantage if he vanted to retain what he 
already held(152), Apology for "raving let my interest run away 
__> with me"(170), Tender-hearted? No soft-headed(173), 
Threatened by death from exposure to horedom{182}), You're big er 


_ ough and ol? enough and ugly enourh to know set (oe x 


~ In the kangaroo mote the car started on its fourney(195), 

“We gate a compressed,hut otherwise only slightly edited,eccount 
of his past relations with Mergaret(204), Te're not in it just 
for a spot of the ol? slap ani tickle; it's a long-term affair 1 
leading to marriage, Invitins her to off-the-record tae parties 
(211), You're simply not up to my welents Tf vou want a fight, 
pick someone your own size,then you might stand a chance(212), 
You've got it coming, I warned you,you nasty little Jumped-up 

+ turd( 212), I'11 return her in good condition(221), 
It's not that you've got the qualifications; vou haven't got the 
aisqualifications (238), 
I,Compton-Rurnets Pastors and Masterse 
Yard at work,before other men Ÿ It Time to he ewake(7), In a 
tone in which equality,respect and absorption in her duty were 
rahter remarkably mineled(9), Don't water the marmalade; don't 
to make things go further thon they will go(11), We've been 
talking Ebout vou, The only thing we could,es ve we could not 
talk to you(14), i hope he will nè speak to me,because T cannto 
come down to his level(13), _8 years herind him,and not a respec 
„table grey hair to show for it(4°), Isn't it generous of Mr Me- 
~ rry to spend his life giving to others what he has not had him. 
“~selfti,e,educetion]?(62), Do we go in to dinner now,and pair off 
like the ark(109)? 
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David Cecil ,Max: A Biography. 


His father,Julius Ewald Beerbohm,was the son of a prosperous merchant 
family established for sevral generations at Memel on the shores of the 
Baltic—--of mixed blood,Dutch and Lithuanian and German. It has often 
been suggested that they were Jewish too; and the notion gains colour in 
Max's case from his propensity to fall in love with Jewesses. "Iiwould 
be delighted te knew that the Beerbohms had that very agrreeable and en- 
couraging thing,Jewish blood," he ence said,"but there seéms no reason 
for sunrerinr it." One Beerbohm daughter married no less a personage t 
than General Baron von Unruh,Military Governor to the Crown Prince of 
Germany. There could have been no question of her making such a marriage 
had she been suspected of harbouring a drop of Jewish blood in her veins 
(4). Too unpractical to run a household,€onstantia early resigned the 
task to her more effective sister,Eliza. It was not for long; she died 
at 32,leaving 4 children(one of them being Herbert) to her husband. Jul- 
ius and Eliza wanted to marry. But the laws of England then forbade a mar 
to marry his deceased wife's sister. He therefore took her te Switzerlanc 
aniémarried her there(5). Herbert Beerbohm Tree "could say no to few wo- 
men,and few women could say no to him." "He is an old bore," Tree said of 
acquaintance, "even the grave yawns for him"(9). Max was the youngest 
“ by 5 years of his family. "Although,like my coevals,I wore a sailor suit, 
ay heart was with the land forces....But somehow,mysteriously,when I was 
8 years old,the soldiery was eclipsed for me by the constabulary....Once 
in every two hours a policeman came,on his heat,past the house of my par- 
ents. At the window of the dining-room I would await his coming,punctuell 
-y behold him with profound interest,and watch him out of sight. It was 
not the daffodils that marked for me the cmoing of the season of Spring. 
It was the fact that policeman suddenly wore short tunics with steel buti 
~ons. It was not the fall of the leaf nor the swallows! flight that sign- 
alled the Autumn formes It was the fact that policemen were wearing lons 
thick frock-conts with buttons of copner....1 Was a timid child on the si 
“le of law and order-—a predilection that accounts for my having chosen 
to imagine myself a pdliceman(15)...." His favourite pictures were caric- 
atures,his favourite reading was Punch. The Never—Never-Land of his fancy 
in which he spent so much of his time was a regioh of comedy(18). "T re— 
member Herbert saying,one day,with some importance: ‘The Routkedges have 
asked me to dine on Sunday night,and Irving is to be there.' Whereat I 
commned with myself: ‘Dinner? Om Sunday night?'...Much as I pitied Herb- 
ert for being so unlikely now to go to Heaven,I was also envying him not 
a little,too(20)....Herbert gave me a ten-shilling piece. To have gold 
seemed to me at that time hardly less wonderful than it would seem in 
this age of papere That gold piece soon became some mere silverstthat sil 
~ver, vanishing copper...eNot to have a moustache when one was grown un 
seemed to me to argue a deficiency in sense of fitness. I knew thateHérb- 
ert,being an actor,had to be clean-shaven. But I(21) felt that I myself,i 
if hereafter I had to choose between being an actor and having a moustach 
-e should not hesitate"(22). Max's hair wes an object of his particular 
attention: for fear of ruffling it,he never pulled his school cap full 
on to his head but pinned it with a hairpin to the back(32); Thackeray 
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was a special object of Max's admiration. All his life he maintained Vani 
-ty Fair to be the greatest English novel. The mixture of the familiar 
and the elegant in Thackeray's prose was exactly to his atste. Equally we 

. -re his drawings influenced by Thetkeryt4s(33). His housemaster's wife 
was wearing a new, necklace; Maxxeaid: "Every pearl represents a boy's 

` empty stomach"(36). He never seems to have been adolescent. With charect- 
eristic adroitness,he contrived either to by-pass that uncomfortable phas 
-e of human development-—-or to stop short of it(41). 

j "Oxford,that lotus-iand,saps the will-power,the power of action. Butin 

doing so,it...gives that playful and earessing suavity of manner which 
comes of a conviction that nothing matters,except ideas,and that not even 
ideas are worth dying for"(46)% Apart from anything else,Pater's lectures 
were inaudible. "Giving lectures for him was a form of self-cormunion. He 
whispered them." One morning soon after Max arrived in Oxford,he went’ int 
-o Ryman's print shop,where he noticed "a small,thick,rock—faced man", 
wearing dogskin gloves and with a bristling military-looking moustache. 
"I nearly went down when they told me this was Pater." As at Charterhouse 
he had taken a pride never to be seen with bare knees,so now he took pri- 
de never to be seen in academic dress(48). "The only writer, who give me 
any pleasure are my contemporaries. I cannot go with pleasure further 
back than Matthew ‘rnold; he,in small doses,nleases me....Had I never 
been in Oxford,I don't suppose even Arnold would waken anything in me." 
This is a slivht exagreration. Did he not enjoy Roswell's Johnson? (49) 
Reginald Turner,who had come to Merton two years before Maxywas the ill- 
eritimate son of a rich man. Fantastically ugly,with a nut-shaped head, 
blubbery lips and a huge snout-like nose.he was continually winking and 
blinking. Rut he had intelligence and sensibility,e warm,delicate,sener— 
ous mebure,and an extraordinary gift of humour. He writes from a sick-bed 
in Rome: "I am so weak from fever that I cannot write all I intend. I su- 
npose I shall not yet be laid beside Keats and Shelley and within call of 
J.A.Symonds(not that I should ever cell)"(53). But it was in talk that 
his comic genius shone out. Surprisingly,he seldom leughed himself. In 
spite of his friendliness,he was not eesily amused by others(54). Max to 
Regsie: "My affectations are dying for want of an audience,so come unfail 
-insly"(59/. "I was angry that Pater should treat English as a dead lang- 
uage,bored by that sedulous ritual wherewith he laid out every sentence oe 
as in a shroud-—hanging,like a widower,over its marmoreal beauty." Max 
aspired to blend the comic with the pretty. It was an saesthete's idea of 
the comic,too. Wilde's writings influenced him far more than Pater's did 
(60). According to bhe "doctrine of the mask",man's crude spontaneous 
self was merely a bundle of impulses without value or significance: he sh 
should therefore choose and assume a mask that represents his personal id 
~eal,his conception of what,taking account of his canecittespand limitat- 
ions,he should aspire to bee Thus he will endue his life with beauty and 
meaning. Yeats and Max were both exponents of the doctrine. Max's was a 
dandy's mask designed by an Oxonian of aesthetic sensibility,te give an 
impression of finished but restrained elegance(61). The predominant expre 
-ssion of his mask was ironical. The mask was also a piece of armour. H e 
seldom took it off. Indecd,he wowe it for the rest of his life(62). 
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Rothenstein had by the age of 21 catapulted himself into the very centre 
of the artistic life in Europe. To his other gifts he added a dynamic pur 
-poseful energy that no snub could daunt and no elusiveness evade(64). 
Other talkers were witty or humorous or poetical: Oscar Wilde was all 
three. Others todl anecdotes vividly or were brilliant at repartee: Oscar 
did both(69). Smilingly Max fell in with the worship: along with the rest 
of his Oxford friends he alludes to him as "the Divinity". But the smile 
retained its irony. "He ordered a watercress sandwichs which in due cours 
-e was brought to him: not a thin,diaphanous green thing such as he had 
meant but a very stout satisfying article of food. This he ate with assum 
eae disgust(but evident relish) and when he paid the waiser,he Said,gtwee 
When I ask for a watercress sandwich,I do not mean a loaf with a field in 
the middle of it'"(70). Max spoke of Wilde as the best stylist since Rusk 
~ine "The gods have bestowed on Max the gift of perpetual old age," Oscer 
said. Once at luncheon,he tried unsuccessfuly to draw Max out. "Max is 
jealous of his wit," he said at last,"he keeps it to himself." "If I did- 
n't," replied Max,"it might prove unfaithful to me"£: > }.0scar had already 
hit on the idea of combining aestheticism with comedy: Max was feeling hi 
way towards the same end(73). "Better a muscular Christian than an unbeli 
-ever without a backbone," says Max of Renan(77). "She had piled a Pelion 
a. rouge upon an Ossa of powder"(86). Most of the Decadents' work is a 
feeble English version of a French phenomenon; languid little poems and 
stories in which half a grain of Baudelaire is diluted in many gallons of 
London water. AS human beings,however,the Decadents are mich more interes 
-ting,and marked by an intensity noticeably absent from their(92) art(93) 
"I should hate to see Reggie fall an entire victim to the love that dares 
not tell its name"(109). Large numbers of unathletic males joined cricket 
clubs in order to safeguard their reputation for morality. Apparently the 
they laboured under the strange impression that cricket and homosexuality 
were incompatible(120). 
"I am,like Sir Willoughby Patisrondnot a poet',and so the sea does not 
move me,yas it moves Mr Swinburne,to superb dithyrambs,nor send me search- 
ing,as it sends Mr William Watson searching,for adjectives long enough 
to express unqualified approval(135)...." Af£éerthis Clement Scott would 
surely have been wise to remain silent. Possessed,however,by who knows 
what demen of self-destruction,he produced within a year a volume of ess- 
ays(144). Max's articles Aiecloëe the steely and intellectual hand that 
lay hidden beneath his frivolous and silken glove(145). In The Happy Hy» 
pocrite,Max goes so far as to recommend the mask as a moral instrument: 
Lord George Hell,by assuming a virtue,became in fact virtuous(151). "My 
toilets knocked ‘em all silly. On Sunday,flannel coat,white waistcoat, 
purple tie with turquoise pin,duck trousers and straw hat. My scarab was 
a great centre of attraction"(157). "I have a smoking-suit of purple silk 
with dark red facings"(158). "How is Bobbie Ross? Please give him some 
mulierastic equivalent 06 my love"(161). When someone asked him if Frank 
p opgin ever spoke the truth,"Sometimes,don't you know," said Max;"when 
is invention flagged.” At a large luncheon,during a moment of silence 


Harris's voice was heard booming out. " Unnatural vice!" he was saying, 
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"I know nothing of the joys of unnatural vice. You mist ask my friend 0s- 
car about them. But,* he went on,with a reverential change of tone, 'had 
Shakespeare asked me,I should have had to submit!" Max went home and drew 
a cartoon of Harris,stark naked and with his moustache bristling,looking 
coyly over his shoulder at Shakespeare,who shrinks back at the alarming 
prospect. Underneath was written,"Had Shakespeare asked..." At another 
luncheon he listened to Harris relating with gusto an anecdote about him- 
self that Max recognized as taken from a book by Anatole France. At the 
endy"Now Frank," said Max demurely,"Anatole France would have spoilt that 
story"(164). On 2 May 1898 Shaw wrote his farewell article in the Saturd- 
ay Review. "The younger generation is knocking at the door," it ended, 
“land as I open it there steps sprightly in the incomparable Max." Max hin 
self was not feeling so sprightly. "So I have got to go on the streets 
of journalism this week," he wrote to Rothenstein,"——an intellectual 
prostitute. I hope you won't pass me by"(167). ‘ 

.| Max found Eleonora Duse singularly monotonous: “Age cannot wither her, 
nor custom stale her endless uniformity." Was it philistine to be bored 
by Greek tragedy acted in English? What surpised him was that other peop- 
le should be afraid to say they were bored(172): "So few people have the 
courage of their opinions....0ddly enough,the quality which enables a sol 
-dier to advance in a hail of bullets is far more common than the quality 
which enables him,in civilian life,to tell the truth"(173). "So far,then, 

‘we have found two elements in the public's humour: delight in suffering, 
contempt for the unfemiliar"(182). Reggie on his own novels: "Other peop- 
le's first editions are rare. With me it's the second editions that are 
rare; in fact they don't exist"(195). "For Beardsley,as for the school- 
boy whose holidays are near their close,every hour---every minute even—— 
had its value. He had that absolute power of ‘living in the moment! which 
is given only to the doomed man---that kind of self-conscious happiness, 
the delight in still clinging to the thing whose worth you have only real 
-ized through the knowledge that it will soon he taken from you"(197). 

N Paas betrayed Jesus Christ for 30 pieces of silver,but George Moore 
would betray his best friend for nothing"(204). "Henry James's characters 
are ghostly ge body is capable of eating or drinking"(213). 
Max,for all his flirtatiousness,was a man of cool sexual temperament(225) 
Florence Kahn was the only daughter of a Jewish family living in modest 
but respectable circumstances at the twon of Memphis,Tennessee. She early 
showed a remarkable talent for acting,but was unfitted for the profession 
of hercchoice. Nervous and retiring,during her first visit to London she 
liked to walk about heavily veiled in order that no one should see her 
face. She was also so easily shocked that she was known to rush from the 
room in tears at the mere mention of the word "adultery"(229). 
There was to him something hysterical,perverse and even feminine in Kipl- 
ing's strident admiration for mere maleness. Could his name be a pseudo- 
nym for a female author,Max asked wickedly. fie hated Kipling'a apparent 
approval of the brute and the bully,"the smell of blood,beer ane ‘baccy'" 
(251). His nieces mated that the house revolved round their uncle(252). 
Bennett was all too liable to make a fool of himself: "It's the same thin 
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thing of having to know everything,of being omniscient,of being unable to 
À say the simple words ‘I don't knowé"" Henry James didn't thibk much of 
The Old Wives' Tale. "What's it about?" he asked testily. "Why," said 
Max,'why,it's ebout the nassing of time,about the stealthy merging of 
youth into age,the invisibility of the traps in our own characters into 
which we walk unwary .unknowing"(259). "Barrie the great sentimentalist 
died and consented after to be buried in Westminster Abbeys but he order- 
ed his heart to be buried elsewhere. The doctors,on investigation.found t 
there was no heart"(261). "Rodin has been doing a bust of Shaw...It is 
difficult to imagine that tremulous. beard in marble——rigidiv fluttering 
its way down the ages"(262). Of Struge Moore,a gentle figure with rough 
hair and dressed in shaggy tweeds,Max said: "A sheep in sheep's clothing" 
(263). The song "Love me all in all,or love me not at al1"(265), "x," 
seid a friend about some philanthropist,"is the kind of man who is need- 
ed." MNeeded---but not wanted," Max commented. Of Galsworthy: "He has 
seld his literary birthright for a pot of message“(267). New impressions 
ruf‘led the quiet pool of his thoughts(269). Even social engagements had 
their tiresome aspects: "When I go up to dress for dinner,I have always 
a strong impulse to go to bed and sleep off my fatigue; and it is only 
by exerting all my will-npower that Î can array myself for the final labc 
~urs: to wit making myself agreeable to some men or woman for a minute er 
two before dinner,to two women during dinner,to men after dinner,then ag- 
ain to women in the drawing-room,and then once more to men in the smoking 
-roome It's a dog's life"(270). If a guest returned to his house to fetct 
something after saying good—bye,Max would ask him to sit down for a mom 
ent as an antidote to the ill luck that his return might bring; and he 
did not like peacock feathers indoors(271). "I tore myself away because 
„ I assumed that the American was in love with you. The possible gooseberry 
__therfore,rolled down the stairs as soon as it could"(279). "Here I am-—— 
, Ne catch——-—but all yours—--what there is of me——if you would care to tal 
D ke it"(288) 
Max's marriage is the turning-point in his life. Att38°%years old,he made 
his bow and retired from the London stage. He settled,as he had always 
intended to,in Italy. But he never learnt Italian nor went into Italian 
society(303). Frank Harris was now reduced to editing Modern Society,a 
shady periodical which eked out a precarious existence under the threat 
of bankruptcy on the one side and the libel courts on the other(324). — 
“Henry James has become one of the stock ornaments of dinner-—tables..oe 
though he insists on being regarded as a recluse; and,wherever he is,no- 
body is supposed to see him there(929)...oHe said to me: ‘Gosse is a man 
whom one would prefer to survive! '"(330). "The ant sets an example to us 
~~ alls but not a good one." "It is only when they try to be young that the 
Nola seem 01d"(345). He went so far as to say that Strachey was a prose 
— writer of the finest quelity,a far greater wit than himself(350). One 
evening at the Nicholsons he met W.HoDavies.the tramp poet. Max liked 
him. But personal or social inferiority had made Davies suspicious. Hee 
thought Max deliberately malpeteas. Davies had originally been discovered 
anc helped by Shaw; Max praised Shaw for this. He said that Shaw liked 
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helping lame dogs over stiles. Unfortunately Davies had a wooden leg and 
he leapt to the conclusion that Max was deliberately mocking his infirmity 
(354) The episode appeared in Davies's autobiography published in 1925. 
Max wrote a letter to the T.L.S giving his version of the meeting and 
expressing the hope that Davies would in the subsecuent editions of Later 
Days would “either emend or omit his painful account of me". Max's hopes 
were vain(410-1)}. "I am not nearly so witty as Chesterton for one. But 
certainly I have not prostituted and cheapened my wit as he has"(370). The 
very furnishing of his study illustrated his liking for jokes. 4 visiter 
inspecting the book*shelves would be struck by unexpected titles: The Love 
Poems of Herbert Spenser [sic.l,er a slender volume named The Complete Work 
of Arnold Bennett. Close examination revealed them both to be wooden dumm- 
ies(371). A volume of Ibsen's plays has an inscription in that author's 
writing faked by Maxs "For Max Beerbohm/critic of who/the writings fills/ 
with pleasures me ./HoIbsen" (873). Florence-—ïin spite of trying--seldom 
saw his jokes(375). 
To John Bohun Lynch; "Don't by dithyrambs hasten the reaction of critics 
against me. Years aco,G.B.S.yin a light—hearted moment called me ‘the inco 
__ =mparable'.....Compare me"(394). Dora Beerbohm's song: "Left right,/The gi 
irl that I left/Is the girl that is right"(402). "My thoughts are with 
_—— ou"; wrote charming Dora,"how I envy my thouchts!"(404) Will Rothenstein 
took Mex over to see Hauptmann. Their intercourse was limited to bowing 
and smiling at one another in dumb good will. Put Hauptmann's secretary~ 
companion,a thiry~yeer-old lady of German-Jewish parentage called Elisah… 
eth Jungmenn,knew Enrlish and threw herself into the task of enetrtaininr 
the Beerbohms with great success(415). 
"People now have no tine to eat! You turn to your neighbour anc when you 
look back the food has been taken away." "A man went to consult a ‘nerve 
specialist'. He said,*When I am alone I can't help talking to myself.' ‘Ch 
well,' said the consultant,'many people do that. It's not at all a danger’ 
-ous sign.' The patient,leaning forward said, 'But,doctor,['m such an awful 
bore '"(441) 
"Those whom the gods loved died in July,1914. Those whom the gods liked 
died very soon after Armistice Dayçin November,1918. Those whom the gods 
hated live to see the War's effects. Those whom the gods loathe will live 
to see the effects of this War'(460). He was not so poor as to be a deser- 
> ving object of charity(461). "I would have taught Newtonithe Law of Levi- 
ty"(483). "The treacle of Ezra Pound's admiration,don't you know,was alw- 
Days strongly tinctured with the vinegar of envy" (484). Max found Ruskin's 
~ unfortunate marriage a mystifying story. For all his sephistication,he was 
in some ways strangely ignorant of human aberration and he could hardly 
beliewe that a man would dare to marry unless he had reason to know he was 
not impotent. "Of course William Morris was a wonderfull all-round man, 
ut the act of walking round him hes always tired me"(485). "Thackeray 
~ gave me an ideal of well-bred writing"(486). 
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Iv of France) lasted for 15 years,ending only with the king's 
abjuration of Protestantism, On three occasions at least he 
ctrengthened Henri's will in a critical moment and thereby dete 
-rmined the future history of France(2). His bitter words on 
the king's receiving a wound in the mouths "Sire,vous n'avez q 
renié Dieu que des lêvres,il s'est contenté de les percer; quan 
vous le renierez du coeur,il percera le coeur," The memory of A 
this hold sally must have given him grim satisfaction when,year 
later in retirement in Geneva,he learned of the assassination 
of Henri Iv(3). French scholars have been refractory tewattd the 
concept of the Baroque in literary history(6). 
If the voet were interested in wet Hinpoe ty for its own sake,o 
one of his principal concerns would hq to please; but since he 
is animated by the spirit of propaganda he has a great desire 
to command attention by shocking; he actually-takes pleasure in 
disvleasings "Je ne'texcuse pas mes escrits/Pour ceux-là qui y 
sont rots plaisir est de leur desplalre./Anis,je trouve 
en la raison/Pour-vous & pour eux fruict contraire,/La medecine 
# le poison" (Préface,367-72)(11), Xe refers to the writings of 
his youth with scorns "Je n'escris plus les feux d'amour incone 
u,/Mais,par l'affliction plus sage devenu,/I'entreprens bien 
plus haut,car j'apprens a ma plume/Un autre feu,auquel la Fran- 
ce se consume,/,.../Le luth que j'accordois avec mes chansonne- 
ttes/Est ores estouffé de l'esclat des trompettes"(lisères,55-€ 
73-4)(12), The full force of his anger is reserved for Cafherié 
ne de’ Medici and the Cardinal of Lorraine(13). The overweanins 
arrogance of the vope,the "beast of Rome",is denounced; "Je dis 
-pense,dit-il,du droict contre le 4roict;/Celui que j'ai demné, 
quand le ciel le voudroit,/Ne peut estre sauvé; J'authorise le 
vices/Je fai le faict non faict,de justice injustices/Je sauve 
les damnez en un petit moment;/J'en loge dans le ciel à coup 
regiment;/Je fai de houd un Roy,ie mets les Rois aux fangess/Je 
fei les Saincts,sou mov obefssent les Ances;/Je miuis(cause prer 
-ière & tout cet univers)/Mettre l'enfer au ciel & le ciel aux 
enfers"(iisères,1235-1244)(14), ‘Thereas in a later reneration, 
under the Influence of Roileau,balance and proportion are the c 
order of the day,Agripna likes to expréss inseelf with maximum 
emphasis, Ths florid,crowded canvasses of a “whens,the gestur- 
ing figures of a Rernini,ths highly decorated facades of Borro- 
mini’s(16) Roman churehes---all these helong to an artistic 
style which aime at massiveness of effects, Asynedeton and what 
H,Hatzfeld has called Yorthalifung are amont the devices for act 
-~ieving emvnasis and massiveness, There a sinrle adjective,nour 
or verh wouli >a sufficient to convey tha maanins,the poet has 
chosen to he redundant in order to he forceful, adding words to 
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"Allez,preschez,courez,vollez,smeurtriere trope,/Semez le feu d' 
enfer aux quatre coins d'Europe!" (Misé@res,1253-4). Barbarous 
treatment of the Protestant hero Colignys "Ltadmiral pour jamais 
sans surnom,trop connu,/Meurtri, precivité, traisné,rmtilé,m?" 
(Princes,1229-1230), The corrupt judges: "Voila en quel estat 
vivorent les justiciers,/Aux meurtriers si henins,des henins 
les meurtriers,/Tesmoins du faux tesmoins,les pleiges des fauss 
-aires,/Receleurs des larrons,maquereaux d'adulteres,/lercenair 
-es,vendans la langue,la faveur,/Raison,auctorite,ame,science & 
coeur"(La Chambre dorée, 227-72) (18). mhe crimes of Feros "Mais 
ton coeur put vouloir,” put ta main meutriere/Tuer,brusler,meur 
-trir precenteur,ville et meze"(Vengeances,533-4). Divine retri} 
-butions "Rendit,exerga,fit,droict, vengeance % merveille,/Crevai 
-ant,poussant,frapran?t,l'oeil,l'esnaule ^ l'oreille"(Ib,,929-30) 
(20), In many cases the actual sense could he conveyed by à | 
single mot_juste,hut the poet has sought to use every possible 
verbal resource to harmer home his meaning(°1), hat Hatzfeld 
calls Echotechnik consists in the renetition,sfter a shorter 
interval,o? a cardinal word, Zxamnles from Jorneille:s "Il a pris 
soin de vous,vrerez soin de sa glaire”; "Joignons aux voix des 
saints une sainte harmonie", Racine: "Fajs ton esclave volonta- 
ire/De cet esclave de la mort", D'Aubisné fustifies himself for 
publishing his poem: "ion coeur se nlaîind,l'esprit est las/De 
cercher au droit une excuse:/Je vai le four me refucant/Lore qu: 
le jour ie te refuse,/xnt ie m'accuse en ttexcusant" (Preface, 
403-3) (23). Denunriation of #tterers: "Vostra sang n'est poin- 
sang,VOs coeurs ne sont noint coeurs,/*eeme tl n'y a point d'am 
en l'ame des flatteurs"( Princes,2°3-4)(24), "Et voir le fin Sat. 
an vaincu var la finesse™(Les Teux,1°)(°5), In a bene message 
in Les Feux,655-94,"seul" Is used 8 times,"seule" 4 times and 
“seulement” 5 times(27), Use of verbs of violence and brutality 
: "Nous avortons ces chants au milien des EE eee 
(282); "vont sucqans le sang des nations"(Ih,,308) getc, The 
atmosphere of fanaticism and civil war had accustomed men to he. 
holding horror and torture, And so it is that brutal scenes of 
martrrfom oceny so large a “lace in the painting of the late 
16th and 17th centuries: Poussin's "“Lortyrdom of St rasmus" 
Riberats “Martyrdom of 3t Andrew",Domehithinéts "Martyrdom of 
St Agnes", ®nbens's “Lnrtyrdom of St Livinus"(3%), Numerous scen- 
es of Protestant martyrdom depicted with the sme attention to 
physical detail that we have seen in haraque vainting(34), "Lr 
on void dedans le sein 4e l'enfant trensvorté/Le poignard chaud 
qui sort des poulnons de la mere"(Les Fers,5%0-1)(39),. Zvan more 
significant are the mimeorous violent and renvellent metaphors, 
Here is is no longer a question of reporting historical atroci 
-ties; this is the gratuitous use of horror for purposes of poet 
-tic emhel'ishment, Perhaps the most famous is the comparison o: 
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/S'esmeut des obstinez la sanglante querelie"(Misères,ÿ3-4). "Je veux 


peindre la France une mere af fligee/Qui est entre ses bras de deux enfans 
chargee. /Le plus fort,orguetlleux,empoigne les deux bouts/Des tetins nou- 
rriciers3; puis,a force d coups/D'ongles,de poings,de pieds,il brise le pa 
-tage/Dont nature donnoit à son besoin l'usage"(ib.,97-102). This metaphor 
of "un combat dont le champ est la mere" is elaborately developed and cul- 
minates in a final outburst of violences "Adonc se perd le laict,le suc de 
sa poitrine; /Puis,aux derniers abois de sa proche ruine,/Elle dits''Vous 
avez,felons,ensanglant€/Le sein qui vous nourrit et qui vous a porte; /0r 
vivez de venin,sangl ante geniture, /Je n'ai plus que du sang pour votre 
nourriture"(ib. ,125-30)(40). In a most physiological metaphor France is 
likened to a sick giant: "La masse degenere en la melancolie;/Ye vieil coi 
corps tout infect,plein de sa discrasie,/Hydropique,fait l'eau,si bien 
que ce geant, /Qui alloit de ses nerfs ses voisins outrageant, /Aussi foibl: 
que grand n'enfle plus que son ventre. /Ce ventre dans lequei tout se tire, 
tout entre,/Ce faux dispensateur des comuuns excremens/N'envoye plus aux | 
bords les justes alimens:/Des jambes & des bras les os sont sans moelle, / 
Ii ne va plus en haut pour nourrir la cervelle/Qu'un chime venimeux dont 
le cerveau nourri/Prend matiere et liqueur d'un champignon pourri" (Misere 
145-56) (41). so 
Baroque art is characterized by a constant striving for magnificence and 
theatrical effects,e.g.,Rubens's "Miracles of St Ignatius Loyola"(45). 
Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin referred to Boileau as an "homme sans foi" and 
composed a "Discours pour prouver que les sujets chrétiens sont les seuls 
propres & la poésie héro'ique." Boileau had him in mind when he issued the 
directives "De la foi shtii se les mystères terribles/D'ornements sé 
ne sont point susceptibles"(L'art poetique,Ill,199-200). Had d'Aubigné 
been alive at the time he would have agreed with Desmarets(55). Many of 
his most spectacular scenes are theatrical on two levels: that of human 
pé weantry and history and that oi heavenly glory. In such pictures there 
is suggested a kind of interaction between heaven and earth-——-what Hatzfe! 
ca lls the Jacob's ladder motif(56). It is unusual in French poetry to en- 
counter such Miltonic accents as in the account of divine wrath at the 
iniquities ot religious wars: "Dieu se leve en courroux & au travers des 
cieux/Perca,passa son chef; à l'esclair de ses veux/Les cieux se sont fen- 
dus; trem¥lans,suans de crainte,/Les hauts monts ont croulé: cette majest- 
é saincte/Paroissant fit trembler les simples elemens,/Et du monde esbran: 
-la les stables fondemens./Le tonnerre grondant frappa cent fois la nues/ 
Tout stenfuit,tout stestonne,& remit a se veue/Les Mois esvouvertey > aia: 
-ent choir,vaslissans,/De leurs sanglants nains les sce».ros roumissans" 
(La Chambre dorée,139-48)(62). ; 
Whereas French classical verse tends toward the abstract expression of id- 
eas and feelings,d' Aubigné ,on the other hand,is conspicuous for his vivid 
imagery(66). Baroque art is incarnational in nature,seeking to give physi: 
-cal expression to unsecn realities. When he designed the colonnades whici 
lead up te the facade of St Peter's in Rome,Bernini,in an effort to repre 
-sent the grace oi God descending upon Santa Teresa,yconstructed actual 
metal snaits simulating ra s of light. D' Aubigné speaks of his ow poems: 
y n 


s 
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"Suis-je fascheux de me jouér/A mes enfans,de les louèr?/Amis,pardonnez-moi 
ce vices/S'ils sont camus & contrefaicts,/Ni la mere ni la nourrice/Ne trou 
-vent point leurs enfans laids"(Préface,73-8)(67). It is usual for an autho 
—or to speak of his works as his children,but when the children are depicte 
-ed as clowms,as snub-nosed or deformed,and the author plays with them,we 
visualize them vividly(68). Like Rubens and El Greco ,d' Aubigné takes del- 
ight in redness and radiance(77). 

Lady Mecbeth's use of a gruesome pun in a tragic situation: "If he do bleed 
/4'11 gild the faces of the grooms withal,/For it must seem their guilt." © 
Les Tragiques abounds in plyaful huxtapositions of words different in mean- 
mc similar ,though not identical,in sounds "Poursuivons les Anglois qui de 
sutcez estranges/Ont fait nommer leur terre à bon droict terre d'Anges" 
(Les Feux,125-6)(101)3 "Mon amour est esmeu,l'ame n'est pas esmeue; /Le 

mn nee ~ s. j. 

A reng, non pas le sens,se trouble a vostre veue"(ib. 4937-8); on ‘Nero who had 
his mother killed a ud her body opened up to see thepctual womb from which 
he was borns "Tu ne fus pas Romain envers ta belle Rome;/D'ou l'ame tu rec- 
eus,l*awe tu fis sortirs /Si ton sens ne seitoit,le sang devoit sentir"(Ven- 
geances,530-2)(103). 6 
Arius was sudenly taken ill "versa en une orde latrine/Ventre & vie à 1 
le fois"(Vengeances,674-5)f Stendhal's Mme de la Mole had above all else a 
horror of being surprised: "L'imprévu prédwit par la sensibilité est l'hor: 
-eur des grandes dames; c'est l'antipode des convenances"(Le Rouge et le 
noir ,che35). But the attitude of dtaubigné and other baroque writers is 
not "nil admirarif,but rather "omnia admirari'"(112). 

The French hed "En la place d'un Roy,gune putain fardee"(Princes,784). The 
poet wonders whether Henri III should actualiy be regarded as a man or as e 
woman: "Si qu'au premier abord chacun estoit en peine/S'il voyoit un Roy 
femme ou biei un home Reine"(ib.,195-6)(120). 
A statemcnt in La Chaubre dorée,9%45-4 reminds one of Montaigne's famous 

t Le monde n'est qu'une branioire perenne....La constance mesme n'est autre 
chose qu'un branle plus lenguissant"(Essais,111.2)3 "ssil n'y a rien sous 
le naur firmamennt/Perdurable en son estre & franc du changement"(129), 
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Jean H.Hagstrum: The Sister Arts. 
N Mario Praz; "All the works of art in a given epoch have an air de famille" 
— (xiv). Fabhitt's The New Laokoon is partisan and inaccurate; the ar -ument 
proceeds bv assertion and innuendo(xvii). Pictorialism has persisted,in spi 
k =te of the attacks by Lessing and Burke,even up to the rresent day(xix). Ho 
yéÿer much lip service may be paid to the view thatart imitates nature, 
Food art also imitates other art,both in the same and in other media(xx). 
# In order to he called "pictorial" a description or an image must(xxi) he, 
ee, in its essentials,capable of translation into painting or some other visual 
Mir teinte as a painting or sculpture. Visual detail constitutes the 
gare but is not,per se,the pictorial. Such detail must he ordered in 
a picturable way. The pictorial is,of course,not limited to one particular 
i chool or method of painting. The pictorial in a verbal medium necessarily 
4 involves the r:duction of motion t ‘stasis; the motion allowed to remain 
must be viewed against the basic motionlessless of the arrangement(xxii). 
The great critics of antiquity frequently associated poetry with painting. 
Plato: "The poet is like a painter"(Rep.,x.605a). Aristotle often said: "It 
is the same in RP aet AT. Horace's phrase ut pictura poesis 
(Ars poetica 261) had by the l8th century become a critical proverb(3). 
When Plato associated painting---more exactly illusionistic painting (skiag- 
raphia)---and poetry,the purpose was severe censure; the aralogy was design 
~ed to humiliate poetry. Ile intended guilt by association. Both arts---hut 
more especially and esregiously the art of painting--——hold a mirror up to 
nature ane reproduce appearance only(4). He gave to criticism one of its 
most persistent meptaphors---thrt of the mirror—--a metaphor that has heen 
especially prominent whenever poetry has heen compared to painting. There 
are 5 references to paintingtin the Poetics(5). Painting and poetry are not 
sisters but cousins; and the'sisters of poetry,when one considers the means 
of imitation employed,are music and dancing(the arts of temporal movement 
and not the graphic or visual arts(the arts of spatial stasis). Form and 
color can portray many but not all things(1447a.19; Ingram Bywater, Aristot- 
le on the Art of Poetry,1909,p.102,sees in this remark ar anticipation of 
Lessing's notion of the fimits of the arts. The limits of the arts were per 
~ceived with clarity in antiquity, see the story in Pcipnosophistiai ¥iii. 
R03e}(6). When he compares plot in drama to design in painting and the port 
-reyal of character in drama to color in painting(1450b.1-%),he is using en 
illustrative parallel,and not establishing any equivalence. In the discuss- 
ion of the objects of imitation,th. analogy with painting is more frequent- 
ly made (1448a.53 1454b.10-11; 1460b.9-11); the most important passage is 
to the effect that tragedy represents persons who are above the common lev- 
„ael ane that the dramatist should follow the example of a good portrait pain 
, ~ter who,without losing the likeness,yet makes a man handsomer than he real 
' -ly is(1454b.19-113; cf. Politics,iii.kl’ where he makes thepoint that men ir 
essociation are often better than the individuals "Works of art differ fron 
realities because in them the scattered elements are combined ,although,if 
taken separately,thdeye of one person or some other feature in another per- 
son would b- fairer than inthe picture")(7). "No Greek “ver thought of gi, 
-ing paintingand sculpture...a place in paideia,whereas the education 1] 
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ideals ef Greece were always dominated by poetry,music,and rhythm"(Jaeger, 
Paideia,Eng.tr.,I1,228). Horace is saying that seme poems only please once 
but that others can bear repeated readings: se it is with painting. There 
is no warrant whatever in Hérace's text for the later interpretation: "Let 
a peem be like a painting. Imitation for Plate meant the imitation of the 
ideal form thet exists eternally in the supersensery werld(9); fer Aristot- 
lelit meant doing in another realm what nature dees in hers: the achievemen 
in matter other than the eriginal matter of a form that pessesses unity of 
its own. But for Horace imitation meant usually either imitation of ether 
authers,imitation ef the actual cenditions and customs ef life er the ebj- 
ect as it exists in nature(Ars poetica 317-8,268-9,310-1; R.S.Crane,ede, 
Critics and Criticism,pp.173-4). 

Plutarch makesevert what must have been implicit in much ancient thought 
when he comments en Simonides ef Cees's that painting is mute poetry and 
poetry a speaking picture(Meralia 346 f.). Painting becomes exemplar and gu 
-ide(10). Hë praises the "pictorial vividness" (enargeia) of Thucydides' des 
-cription of an expedition(Meralia 347 c)(11). The term originated in rhet- 
oric(Lenginus,xv.2 & 7; Quintilian,iv.2.63; vi.2.32,36; viii.3.61-2; etc.). 
Phantasia(12) comes ultimately from phaes,light; and in Plate the sight is 
considered the mest godlike and spiritual ef the five senses ("gunlike","the 
eye of the mind"-—-Rep.vi.508; x.596d,596e,508b,586b; Phaede 69b; Laws 889 
d; Spphist 234b; Symp.219a; Phaedrus 250d). Frem this type of hierarchical 
psychelegy it fellews that visual images and picterial effects in words 
would be considered more desirable than any other kind. Ciceres: "Every met- 
apher is directed te the senses,but chiefly te the eye,which is the sharp- 
est ef all"(De erat.,iii.161). In Plate,ideal beauty is given an independen 
metaphysical status. From that belief diametrically eppesed censequences ar 
-ise: either artists are doomed te produce enly the dommest of dim copies 
of beauty and even actual falsificatiens ef its true values; er they are 
exalted almest to the level ef God Himself,since,like Him,they create by 
copying an immutable paradigm in which therelis neither variablemess er shad 
-0w of turning. But this conception ef ideal! beauty was profoundly differ- 
ent from the ideal form that Cicero and Seneca cenceived(Oraterii.7—iii.10; 
Epist.moral.lxv.4—8; lviii.16 ff.3 see E.Panof sky, Idea,pp.13-7). Fer them 
ideal beauty arises net frem the contemplation ef an entelegically independ 
-ent pattern in the heavens but from a process ef generalizatien and synthe 
-sis(13)gthat selects and unites the scattered excellences ef nature. Natu- 
re may be corrected but never completely transcended. Beauty is nature meth 
~edized but nature still---la belle nature of neeclassical thought. Cf the 
story ef Parr@hsius in Xenophen's Memorabilia iii.10.1-5; the stery ef Zeux 
-is in Cicere's De Inventione II.1(14). À 

Karl Berinski,Die Antike in Peetik und Knnsttheerie,1914,1,1: "Wie ausschli 
-esslich und eberflaechlich beherrscht die Illusienewirkung die um laufend- 
en Anekdeten ven grieâchischen Kuenstler und ihren Werken!"(16). 

Icenic peetry,whese subject is a work ef art(18). The pretetype ef all such 
pedtry is Homer sdescription(Il.,XVIII} of the shield wich Hephaestus is 
making fer Achilles. Although Hephaestms is intreduced as mkking the werk a 
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À à dneni ha ofa rep té a dre ds. 
ier keeps him before w with such phrases as "he pa 
? Fret E ia is net,as Lessing believed, the presentation of an act- 
ora process(Lackoon,ch. 18). The object is describec panel by panel ,and 
» reader's attention moves from detail to detail; the eye is held fast to 
shield. Lessing disliked description on principle but admired Homera 
was hele y te find grounds other than the pictorial to explain his adm- 
iration(19)* The greatest single repesitory of iconic poems in antiquity 
was the Greek Anthology(22), painters and sculpters for having perpetrated 
a deception: calves lew at the cow ef Myron,and one creature dies vainly 
sucking the bronze udder(ix.604,713-42). In the fourth mime of Herodas,two 
women admire a statue in the temple of Aesculapius,and one says: "Look at 
the child strangling the goose. If you did net see the marble before your 
very eyes,you would swear that he was going to speak." In Pliny’ s survey of 
the history ef painting illusionism is ma‘e the touchstene of greatness (His 
toria naturalis xxv.65-6)(24). The principle of ut pictura peesis was opera 
-tive centuries before Horace created the. phrase (En). Vergil describes the 
——shield ef Aeneas and _paintin s in the temple of Juno(Aeneid,1I.446 ff. Pet 
MRC Tarte e public is and describes foune ldensidyI ee Pet 
es,and Appelkes,saying of an Appelles that "'twas finished to the life,you 
‘à huvesworn it an image of the soul too"(Satyticen 83,88,89). Ovid,long 
considered the most pictorial of poets,desccibes the temple of Sol and the 
figured panels,engraved by Mulciber,on its doors made of fine metal (Metam., 
I1.1-30)(27)o°er other le importert iconic pessaces ir 
The skill te create set descriptions,intended te bring visual reality befor 
the mind's eye by means of words,was taught in the schools. Ecphrasis was 
an approved trick of the rhetorician's trade(29). The most influential efpr 
+esaions of picterialism in prose are these imagines by Philestratus the El 
-der,Philestratus the Younger,and Callistratus. The achievement of abselute 
verisimilitude is a basic and recurring theme in these’ imagines. Philestra- 
tus the Elder alse wishes to vie with the paintings,to achieve the lifelike 
freshness of painted reality(30). He reads paintings as though they were da 
dramas; he reconstructs their fables and makes them speak and even act(31). 
In Clitephon and Leucippe,pictorial descriptions abound(32). Daphnis and 
Chloe is often a literary pendant to the picture(33). 
In 1637 Franciscus Junius named in his De pictura veterum both the pagan 
Cicero and the Christian Tertullian as witnesses to the truth of ut pictura 
poesis. Cicero has spoken of the arts "hound tegether as though by a blood 
relationship” (Pre archia poeta I. 2). Tertullian said: "There is no art ¥ 
which is net either the mother or a very close kinsman of another art" (De 
idolatria 8)(37). Cicere seeks to exalt the arts,while Tertullian,using à à 
similar metapher ,does se to discredit them(37). Isidore of Seville: "Pictu- 
is pronounced almost fictura. For it is a feigned representation,not the 
— truth" (Etymolegiarum XIX.16.1-2). Fortunately for art,the anticlassical spi 
-rit of the early Christian moral resistance did not entirely prevail durin 
the millennium that followed(38). The classical representation of Love was 
so frequently repeated in the Middle Ages that the nude winged boy placed 
on a column and holding a bow became utterly banal(39). In the "prote-renai 
~ssance" of the high Middle Ages,the Ars poetic® was studied,the phrase ut 
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pictura poesis commented upon(See Karl Borinski,Pie Antike in Peetik und fur 
~sttheorie ,1914,1,97-8; C.H.Haskins,The Renaissance of the 12th Cantur 393~ 
5,110; E.Moore,Stuides in Vante,lst series,197-201). The great classical pic 
-torialist Ovid wes fervently admired; Isiodre of Seville whe warned his ree 
-ders against Ovid in particular,himself quoted the pagan poet on seme 20 
separate occasions in his encyclopaedia(40). C.S.Lewis has distinguished be- 
tween allegory ang symbol isms in the former the poets starts with something 
immaterial that he wishes to say and invents visibilia with which to expr— 
‘ess his meaning(Allegory of Love,p.45); in the latter the material (44) embo- 
— T7 diment is a revelation of ontological reality and involves,in a sense that 
simple allegory does not,the whole structure of aurersensucus phenomena and 
. its relation te material phenomena. Augustine again and again confesses to 
FAlthe allurements of the eye(Confessions X.34). But he does not athe objets d' 
art outright,because “heautiful patterns emanate from that Beauty that is 
above out souls but mediated through our souls" (Pe dectrina christiana II. 
25) ,or,as Plate put it,beautiful things are made beautiful by Beauty (t@ kal- 
T ta kalë kalé in Phaedo 100e; Cf.100c & d; Timaeus 28a,29a; Enneads V,8.1: 
1.6,6-9% Philo,De opificio mundi 4)(45). Aquinas had indeed said that “art 
imitates nature," but he added the phrase "in its operation," and that addit 
“ion seems to deny the validity ef the mirror analogy(Summa I.q.l17.a.1). 
Fer him,nature is a vast allegorical emodiment that reveals meaning(46). In 
the religious view of art emphasis upon beauty of form is in part replaced 
by emphasis upon beauty of light. When the mirror if; the ruling metapher, 
shape and line are basic; when the lamp is the ruling metapher,light is of 
greater importance. Fer Aquinas claritas was one of the basic qualities of 
beauty (Sum.I.q.39.a.8.c), deriving ultimately from the Platonic analegy betw 
-een light and beauty but also from the mystical view that God is light and 
that all truth is light(50). be oe EP | Ca 
The iconic passage in Purgatorio x.28-99. Nowhere even in classical antiqui- 
ty had there beer se eloquent a celebration of the powér of verisimilitude 
~~~the dead are actually dead and the living alive(morti li morti,e i vivi 
if parean vivi). He actually endows the graven figures with speech; in silent 


a en Pétrarch called Homer "primo pintor delle memorie antiche"(Trionfo dell 
Te fama 111.15; fer a brief account ef the habit ef calling poets painters 
ae j i,1,183-4),he echoed Cicero's famous comment thet,although Homer 
} PR i N blind,he produced what is virtually painting,not noetry ,feser- 
Mgibing natural scenes,battles,men and animals se vividly that we see as we 
“ read(Tusculan Disputations,v.39.114). L. B.Alberti argued that poets and pa 
Pltrers have many ideas and ornaments in commen,and illustnated his peint 
kh -citing Lucian's description ef Appelles' allegorical painting "Calumny"” 
7),a passage which inspired Betticelli's painting on the subject) and 
€ T remembering that Phidias was inspired te create his famous Zeus by vead- 
fing Homer(Pella Pittura,ed. Luigi Mallè,1950,np.103-5). J.C.Scaliger said 
that “every oration consists of image,idea,and imitation, just like painting" 
# oetices,Heidelberg,1617,p.401). In 1586,in Heby's translation of Coignet 
oP. ntitled Politique Discourses,Simenides' famous saying came te England (Eliz- 


if than Cricia) Essays,ed.G.Gregory Smith,1,342). Camoens efined, Dapp rine 
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Pen ve art he has discovered visible speech(visibile parlare)(53). 
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as muda poesia,and Leonardo da Vinci spoke of painting as poetry which is 
seen and poetry es painting which is heard(58). Parallels between the siste) 
arts are enferced by Castelvetre ,Donatelle,Scaliger ,Fntano,Robortelle,and 
ethers. The earliest surviving cemment on the Heratian tag has come down un 
-der the name of Acren(3rd century A.D.) and is believed to come back only 
to the 5th century: "nen erit dissimilis peetica ars pictura'(59). Herace's 
line is punctuated\to read "ut pictura poesis erit” instead of "...poesis: 
erit quae..." as in medern editions. Placed with the first clause,the verb 
makes Herace's meaning seem more dogmatic: "a poem will be like a painting". 
read with the second clause,the verb says merely: "it will sometimes happer 
that..." In his paraphrase Acren akso substituted ars poetica for Horace's 
poesis(60). Where he said that the art of poetry is net unlike that of pain 
~ting,luisinus argued in 1554 that the two arts are highly similar (simillim 
~as),and in 1541 Pomponius Gauricus stated fhatly that poetry ought te res- 
emble painting(61). Ben Jensen: “Picture is the invention of Heaven,the mes 
ancient and mest a_kinne te Nature" (Critical Essays of the 17th Century,ed. 
Spingarn,1,29)(63). Marlewe says that in poetry "as in a mirrer,we perceive 
/The highest reaches ef human wit"(I Tambur laine ,V,ii,103-5)(64$ 
In the Italian Renaissance painting enjeyed a prestige that it had never be 
-fore been accerded. In the paragene between painting and poctry ,leonarite 
veg the supreme apelegist fer the former (67)s the painter,who deals with 
things,is the lord ef reality and superier to the peet,whe deals with werds 
(68). In Timen of Athens(I,i),a peet and a painter discuss their respective 
arts,and the painter sayd that paintings can "demonstrate these quick blews 
-`of Fertune's/Mere pregnantly than words". Confrented with the difficulty ef 
representing Chastity,Spenser says: "Peets wit,that passeth Painter farre/ 
In picturing the parts ef beautie daint"(F.Q.111,Proem.2)(69). Although Lee 
-narde had insulted peetry,painters and their spekesmen centinued te leek 
te peets fer themes and inspiratien. Ledevice Delce looks upen Arieste as a 
great example te the graphic artist(L'Aretine,ed. D.Ciampeli,1913,p.44). G. 
P.Lemazze is cenvinced that a geod painting is literary("nen pessa essere 
pittere,che insieme ance nen abbia qualche spirite di peesia"---Trattate de 
-ll'arte della pittura scultura ed architettura,1844 ed.,11,67) and advises 
painter te turn te peetry net enly for subject matter but also te learn suc 
technical matters as the preper characteristics and motions of animals(I, 
302-43 esp.Arieste,11,469 ff.)(71). B. Varchi believed that twe of Michelan 
-gele's greatest works were accemplished with Dante's poem open befere him: 
the "Last Judgment" and the allegerical tombs in the Medici chapel (Leziieni 
£590, pp.228-9). The iconic poet may present himself as the voiceef the sta 
~tue er picture. Aretine,in a sennet praising Titian's pertrait ef Diege di 
Mendez,calls the poet a medern Appelles,whe creates "una tacita nature" the 
"nel silenzio sue par che favelli"(Letter Ne.532 in F.Nicelini,ed.,Pietre 
Aretine,1916,11,262)(73). 
Te justify the useef harsh dialectal terms in poetry,E.K. says: "But all as 
in mest exquisite pictures they vse to blaze and pertraict net enely the da 
~intie lineaments ef beautye,but alse rounde about it te shadow the rude 
thickets and craggy clifts,that by the baseness ef such parts,mere excellen 
ey may accrew¢ te the principall"(Pref. te the Shepherdes Calendar) 


. It was 
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practice ef Renaissance painters(see Vaseri,Lives,"Everyman s Lib.",1,70), 
to use a backgreund of crag and thicket te achieve the effect ef contrast. 
The practice passed te peetry(see Orlande Furiese,1.37,52; II ,34-5,41; VII, 
113 XII.8-10,68; XXXIII.104; XLVI.3-19, 76-101) (769. 
‘The artist and Nature are in friendly centest. Bembe's influential epitaph 
en Raphael may be considered typical:Hic ille est Raphael timuit, gue sespite 
vinci /Rerum magna parens,et moriente mori"(Nature feared that she weuld be 
cenquered while he lived,and weuld die when he died). Jehnsen used it inkcenr 
-ectien with Miskuewesvatnt j. Vasari'ssteries of the illusienist pewer of pe 
-inting(Bramante's herse,Bernaszane's strawberry bed,Francesce Monsigneri's 
deg,Girelame of Verena's tree) are less hyperbelic than Pliny's(82). Spens- 
er's Bower ef Bliss: "That natures worke by art can imitate" (F.Q.ii.12.42) 
(83). Bassanie's excalamation on seeing Portia's miniature(Merchant of Ven- 
ice III,ii,115 ff.) centains in brief the aesthetic theery of the Renaissan- 
ces art is a "counterfeit" that comes "near creation" and deceives the sen- 
_'8es("Meve these eyes?"),though a "shadow" which "deth limp behind the subs- 
tance." The entire last act of the Winter's Tale is cempounded of themes as- 
sociated with the tradition of pt: pictura poesis. It opens with Paulina's 
idealization of Hermione in terms reminiscent of Zeuxis's story: "If,one by 
| ene,you wedded all the world, /Or ,from the all that are,took something goed,/ 
To make a perfect women..."(V,i,13 ff.). Spenser refers to the story in F.Q. 
iv.5.12 and the dedicatery sonnet(86). 
Mr.T.S.Eliot demands that poetry embodies the "quality of sensuous thought, 
or of thinking threugh the senses,or of the senses thinking"("Tradition and 
the Individual Talent",The Sacred Wood,1928,p.23). Marine interprets Simon- 
ides's dictum in a highly subtle,metaphysical way: "The latter[peetrylis sil 
-ent in the former{paintingl; and the former speaks in the latter.... Une 
| causes us almost to understand with the senses,the other te feel with the 
intellect(l'una fa quasi intendere co' sensi,l'altra sentire cò l'intellet- 
l to)" (Dicerie sacre del Cavalier Marine,1622,Essay I,part ii,pp.52 verse-53 
t reete}(94}.Each art exchanges with the ether its own proper quality(scambier 
-dosi alle velte reciprocamente la proprieta delle veci)(p.52 verse)(97). A 
Renaissance painting is autotelic and has no other end than to "content the 
eye." A bareque painting,however,invites the beholder to look beyond the can 
-vas to other realities. The barriers separating form and art tends te break 
down(101). The most obvieus expression of Marine's interest in painting was 
a collection of iconic poetry La galeria del Cavalier Marino: Distinta in 
pitture e sculture(1620)(102). His aim was to let the mind play about a few 
works of art in accordance with the peetic ideas which are produced in the 
fancy (scherzare interne ad alcune peche,seconde i metivi poetici,che alla 
giornate gli son venuti in fantasia)(103). Andrew Marvell's "Gallery",which 
compresses La galeria into 7 stenzas(Poems and Letters,ed.H.M.Margoliouth, 
1,29-30),is one example among many of Marino's ability to attract English 
imitaters who surpassed him(114). Neither Margolieuth ner Pierre Legouis 
(André Marvell ,1928,p.71) has noticed the relation between Marvell and Mari- 
ne(116). 
In ne previous age did writers te the same extent see and understand painat- 
ings,pessess such censiderable collections of prints and engravings,and r ex 
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so widely in the criticism an théory df the graphic arts. The habit of app 


~lying terms of painting to the criticism of poetry became more deeply ingr: 
~ained than ever before. Lord Chesterfield praised Arieste's "painting" as 
"excellent"; of Shakespeare,Gray said,"Every werd in him is a picture"(130) 
and Boswell called his Life of Jehnson a "Flemish picture" of his revered 
friend, Joseph Warten praises Thomson fer achieving in one place the "wild- 
ness" ef Salvator Resa and in(131). another a group so "particular and pictu 
-resque" that it was worth the pencil ef Giaceme de Bassano(An Essay en Pe- 
pe). Geldsmith compares the characters ef Addison's Cate to the figures of 
Nicolas Peussin. Nichols says of Fielding that his werks "exhibit a series 
of pictures dram with all the descriptive fidelity ef a Hogarth"(132). 
Abbé Batteux: "Ces deux Arts ent entre eux une si grande cenfermité,qu'il n 
ne stagit,peur les avoir traités tous deux a la fois,que de changer les 
nems,et de mettre peinture,dessein,celoris a la place de peesie,de fable,de 
versificatien"(Les beaux arts reduits a un principe in Principesfie la litte 
—rature ,1774,1,330)(135). 

For Reynolds,general nature(la belle nature) is a synthesis ef scattered 
excellencies,the abstractien ef general form and species from particular 
manifestatiens. General beauty is like a scientific law: it is disclesed ne 
net be revelatien but by research. This view represents the culminatien in 
English criticism ef tendencies that ge back te Aristetle(Pelitics,iii.6.5) 
and the stery ef Zeuxis; te Peussin whe believed that ideal beauty "in se 

: tutte le bellezze raccelte"(G.P.Bellori,Le Vite de' pitteri,scultori et ar- 
chitetti mederni,ed.1821,11,204). It received ne full-scale refutation unti 
Hazlitt placed the ideal not in abstraction from natural particulars but in 
the intensification of their natural ferms and the revelation of their ind- 
ividuality(Cemplete Works,ed.P.P.Howe,VI,145; VIII,31-42,111; XX,302-6)(143 
Lessing's awareness of the limits of the arts,which had been anticipated 
time and time again even in antiquity(Pindar Nemean v.1; Aristetle Peetics 
1447 a.19; Die Chryssestom Twelfth or Olympic Discourse,secs.51-77% see alo 
-s0 Laeken,ed.W.G.Howard,1910,pp.l—xeviiis A.Lombard,;L'Abbé du Bes,1913,ch. 
2,sect.23 W,Folkierski,Entre le classicisme et le remantisme,1925,ch.5), 
was ironically shared by the very writers he attacked. Abbe du Bes insisted 
on maintaining the limits ef the arts. Burke directly challenged the values 
ef pictorialisms ebscurity is ef greater value than clarity; the absence of 
detail is desirable in peetry(152); werds are net imitative but emetienally 
and intellectually evocative. Dr Johnsen illustrates Burke s theory when he 
censures Edgar's speech te Gleucester fer centaining too many particulars 
that "dissipate" and "enfeeble" the central idea(W.Raleigh,ed.,Johnsen en 
Shakespeare ,158-9)(153). But there is seme room even in neoclassical picter 
~ial imagery for Burke's values ef ebscurity and darkmess,e.g.,the imagesof 
Chaes,Darkness and Old Night in the Dunciad. You still see even when you’ 
see through a glass darkly(151). If,by some compelling fiat,Lessing's aesth 
-etic law should universally prevail,the less weuld be great: much ef Spens 
-er,some of Shakespeare,the entire tradition ef emblematic poetry,and the t 

< ~triumphs ef bareque expression would be cast eut ef the pantheen(155). Less 
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Painting is able te produce its effect all at ence in a single pregnant me- 
ment; its physical details ceexist simultaneeusly,like those of nature. Fer 
Du Bes,the picturesque is produced at a glance,at a stroke. Reynolds said 
the painter "has but one sentence te utter,but ene mement to exhibit" (Disc- 
eurse IV)(159). Celeridge feundt that the desirable poetic image is not ene 
with details faithfully copied frem nature but ene in which "succession 
[has been reduced] te an instant": "With more than the power of the painter 
the peet gives us the liveliest image of succession with the feeling of sim 
~ultaneousness" (Bieg.lit.,ch.15). In commenting en the senetti pittorici 
ef Cassiani,Minzeni and Zappi,Crece disputes Lessing's view that peetry re- 
guires temporal sequence and painting,spatial ceexistence: what happens in 
reading a good s/onette pittorice is essentially what happens in viewing a 
good painting---we begin by observing particulars,meving from detail te vi- 
sual detail,and end by seeing the whele,begin in “circumvisien" and end in 
vision(Le lètteratura italiana del settecente,1949,p.179). L.A.Murateri an- 
alyzed apoetic effect calledvviva dipintura,which he carefully distinguishe 
frem description and amplification, He recegnized that this was the ancient 
notion of enargeia(160): the ecenemical use ef revealing and relevant visua 
images that recal reality and suggest ideas(Della perfetta poesia italiana, 
1706,ed.1770,1,104,105,106,110,113-20,123). To illustrate viva dipintura he 
uses a scene from Martelli. A blind shepherd in Arcadia was asked by seme 
ene who did net knew he was blind Why he was sad in se lovely a ceuntry. He 
replied,"If you wish te knew why I weep,look way up there. That is my hut.” 
The blind pointed with his finger ,but pointed in exactly the eppesite direc 
-tion. The scene is strikingly Werdswerthian(161). 
Alphense Dufresney's Latin peem De Arte graphica(1667) cedifies ut pictura 
peesis: "Ut pictura peesis erit; similsque Peesi/Sit pictura"(As a picture, 
so a poem will be; likewise let a painting be similar te peetry)(174). He 
brings te a climax the degmatic intensification ef Herace s meaning that ha 
had begun during the Italian Renaissance. Dryden,Defee,William Mason and se 
-me others all made translatiens of this peem(175). 
Pepe: "Transparent Ferms,tee fine for mertal Sight, /Their fluid Bedies half 
disselv'd in Light" (Rape of the Lock,11,61-2). This rendition ef delicate 
metion("seme to the sun their insect-wings unfold") is surely the clesest 
that any poet has ever come te the sfumate of Cerreggie(220). In his transl 
-ation of the Iliad,he heightens the visual effect ef the description of 
the shield ef Achilles. Often when Hemer's scene is in black and white,Pepe 
's is incolor (229). 
Thomsen's imperatives "see," "beheld," "le","yonder," "look" etc. direct 
the eye(265). Gray employs werds that to the 18th century reader were the 
signs of the pictorial; "yonder ivy-mantled tower","those rugged elms,that 
yew-tree's shade". The suggestion of pictured landscape is inescapable (293) 
The parallel between Gray s Elegy and Poussin's famous canvas Et in Arcadia 
as was more than hinted at by Gray s friend and illustrater Richard Bentle} 
296 


). 


Parsen Adams's ecstatic praise of the Opsis(i.e.,the scenery and painting) 
of Homer: "Did ever painter imagine a scene like that in the 13th and 14th 
Iliads?" (818). 
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John Osborne: Took Rack in Anger, (44 pau. (7 Mey E 
To others, Jimmy Porter ia simply a Toudmouth, To ba as vehement as 
ne is is to he almost non-cormittal(10), 

. Does the Yhite Yomants Burden make it imposaihle to think? Old Port 
-er talks,and everyone turns over and goes to sleep, And Mrs Porter 
gets ‘em all going with the first it. She hasn't had a thoug 
for years, Girl here wants to know whether her boy friend will 1 
all respect for her if she gives him what he asks for(13\, the hom- 

DU intelligentsia, Your pipa stinks the place out(16), 

Someday said we get our cooking from Paris,our politics from Moscow 
and our morals from Port Said(17), Me sneaks my language, Different 
dialect Wnt same lanrcuace(18), 

Just to he with her was an adventure, Even to sit on the top of a 
bus with her was like setting out with Ulysses(19), 

T had a flat underneath a aouple of mirle once, Vou heard every daa 
mned thing those hastards did,nll day and night, The most simple, 
everyday actions were a sort of assault course on your sensibiliti. 
es, I used to plead with them(24), With these two,even a simple vis 
-it to the lavatory sounded like a medieval niege(25), 


I am pregnant, After three vears of married life,I have to get 
caught out now, None of us is infallible,I sunvose(29), 

He actually taunted me with ry virginity, We seemed to think an un. 
touched woman would defile him(30), 

My don't you both get into hed and have done with 1t(31)\ 


I knew what I want now,---Vell,vou'll have to wait till the proper 
time,---There's no such thing(33), You're a beautiful, creat-eved 
squirrel,---You're are a jolly super hear(34), 

> Jimmy's university is not even red brick but white tile(42), They 
both came to regard Alison as a sort of hostage from those sections 
of society they had declare? war on(43), Tt was just enemy territ- 
ory to them, Ye'd set out from headquarters in Ponlar,and carry out 
our raids on the enemy in ¥7,1,5,.7.1,etc, In my name,we'd gatecrash 
averywhereesecucktails, weck-endsa,even a couple of houseparties, T 
used to hone that one day,somehody would have the ents to slam the 
door in our faces,but they didn't, Hugh and Timmy despised them for 
it, 50 we went on plundering them,wolftng their food and drinks(44) 
The game we play: bears and sauirrels,squirrelse and Years, It was 
the only way of escanins from everything---a sort of unholy priest. 
hood of heing animals to one another, Ye could hbeéome little furry 
creatures with little furry brains, Playful,careless creatures in 
their own cosy 200 for two, A silly symphony for peopl who couldn' 
bear the vain of being human heines any longer(47), 
That do vou want to read for? You've no intellect, Tt all just wast 

_>e23 over you(48), 

Mummy and T took one quick lonk at each otner,and, from then on, the 
~“age of chivalry was dead, Murry may look over-fed and a bit flab»y 
on the outside,but don't let that well-hred guzzler fool vou(52), 
T say she ought to he dead, Vv God, those worms will need a good 
dose ef salts the day they get through herth Oh what a hellyache 
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you've got coming to yougmy little wormy ones! Al&ennts mother 
will pass away,leaving a trail of worms gasping for laxatives beh. 
ind here--from purgatives to purgatory(53), 
_SShe is a cow,but she seems to have become a sacred cow as well(55) 
7 T've no public school scruples ahout hitting girls, If I find some 
woman trying to cash in on what she thinks is my defenceless chiv. 
alry by lashingout with her frail little fists,I lash back at her, 
She is suffering from a pretty bad case of virginity(57), 
Change the redord or pipe down(79),. T always seem to he at the en 
of the queue when they're passing information ont(85), 
We'll he together in our hear's cave,and our squirrel's drey,..And 
you'll help me keep my claws in order,hecause I'm a hit of a soppy 
scruffy sort of bear, And I'll see that vou keap that sleek bushy 
7 as 1-#°0:14,vecause you're a very veantiful squire 
re € 


Gottfried F,Merkel,ed,,0n ism and the Art of 


Trans on P 
AeO,lovejoy found that the word "romantic" had come to mean so mar 
-y things that it meant nothina(Hssays in the Nistory of Ideas, 
Re ltimore,1948,0,232)(67), Julius Petersen reached similar conclues 
-ione about German romanticism in his Die Yesenshestimmung der deu 


des Romantikers,,,.Der Romantiker ist ein Gefuehls-,Phantasie. und 

Reflexionsmensch,und er leidet unter demselben Mangel an Villen, 

Kraft und Aktivitaet,der schon Yerthers Verhängnis ist, Seine xie 

-tenz erfuelly sich in Stimrungen,Schwaermereien,Gruebelefen und 

Phantasien,aher ihm fehlt was troz allem Yerthertum die Rlassische 
“Witelft Goethes war,die Kraft zur befreienden Tat,"(73), 


| \janlaf Ce 
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"Retween the ags of 13 and 22 or 23 I hardly éver did a stroke 
of avoidable werk," This amounted to a ten-year slack in Eten anc 
\ the Bast(5), why is there such a run on his hooks?(12), 
Samuel Butler was his faveurite reading(19), He oarriéd collequi. 
al style to its extreme in Comi Up for Air, Ye seems to haves 
haan influenced by Venry Miller(??), 
Prose for him was a weapon in political warfare(25), &,},Forster 
: “Orwell is unique in being immesely serious,and in connecting 
good prosewith liberty... If we write and sneak clearly,ve are 
likelier to think clearly and to remain comparatively free"(27), 
x Prolefesd, "the runhishy entertainment and spurious news which the 
Party handed out to the masses"(29), "So long as I remain alive | 
and well,I shall centinue to feel stringly about prose style"(35 
Mrs Creevy's words in A Clerzyvman's Daughter,"It's the fees I'm 
after" is "a metto that tote he---indeed, ought to he---written 
ever the doors of svery private school in “ngland"(99),. Dorothy 
learned the “great modern commandment---the sleventh commandment 
which has wiped out the otherss ‘Thou shalt not lose thy job" 
(100), Again in Keep the Aspidistra Flyings "The decalegue has 
been reduced to two commandments, One for the empleyers---tne 
elect, the money-nriesthood as it were---'Thou shalt make money's 
the other for the employed---the slaves and underlings---' Thou 
shalt not lose thy job'"(108-9), 


Ronald A Knoxs Let Dons Delight, 
_\"PTIus c'est la meme chose,nlus Ga change"---Renark still waiting 


George Orwell,hy Laurence Brander, 


to he made hy someone(iil), 2 
I can fford to breathe the pure serene of Sommon.room on this 
one of the week(1), He deputed one of his colleagues to atte 


on my nesds(8), | 
Sertainly Dr Dee was a Camhridme mans I do not know where else h: 
would have been hrought up so detestably, This ie what will come 
when you let men souse themselves in mathematicsa(14). They bred 
Dryden at Cambridge; thak Ged we did not father his hinds nor hi: 
irae cath yea I atest a Cambridge man(90), Newton was a very 
mean chirnologer, tte hed very little tincture of the classics,evei 
for a Cambridge man(135), 
Those who went before us did wrovgly to build Oxford upon a rive) 
We are like men who lean over a bridge; from long custom of sessi) 
the water slip away beneath us(161),mekins the same eddies and 
ripples, presenting still the same surface,although it never ceast 
es flowing,we have dulled our minds into the fancy that nothing } 
haprens,nothins changes,all is as it was when we first took our 
stand there(162), 
\ ve shall all be as sleepless as Macheth was,if we have the steam 
-7 «sngines here(173), Ye all know of the dog in Aesop,who dropped 
his hone while he jumped after waht was only a reflection in the 
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preserve the Chureh of England as it is in fact,while vou are run 
-ming after an ideal chureh which is not there(183). 
_ Would you call Arnold a typical Oxford man?---T don't think one 
“Never finds typical Oxford man except at Cambridge...,Arnold had 
the will to helieve,as they say,but when he contemplated Christie, 
eity as a working religion,it somehow seemed to0---t00-0emiddle- 
class(209), His stock goes down several points(210), In the grow 
-ingheat of the room,some public benefactor had opened a window 
< (2459, The movement threatened to be a general exodus; within a 
> quarter of an hour the company was redueed to small and sociable 
rydimensions(247), I was at my old nost of disadvantage(248), 
“He goes to chapel hecause he prefers to be on the right side on 
the off chance that tod might exist(251). 
“The handful of good students wechave here are the gold backing wh 
which gives currency to the paper value of the Oxford R,4,.(257), 
You're a sort of Director of Programmes for the new age(263), 
Sooner or later somebody will he sure to blow the gaff,like the 
Nehild in the story of the -mperor's Clothes(273). 
I don't want to look as if I were truning on the hand that fed me 
after such a good dinner,too(275), 
Robert Speaight,ed,,Letters from Hilaire Telloc 

If you could get somebody you know to write a magazine article u: 

upon it in one of the monthly Reviews that is,in my experience, 

the best advertisement possthle, Short of that,m-ke women talk 
about it,sand next hest,ask for it yourself in shops, “ut remaemhe: 
that br this last method one is sometimes let in,for if they has 
ve got it,you've got to buy, I have mrself sufferec grievously 
in this way(4}), 

.s those quatrains which the Thinese(so Maurice Maring assures 

me) entitle "“Stop-Short",which is the subtle Chinese term for 

we call an epigram, It seems that the whole art of Chinesé 
ST ind go ön After the last lins,...Alfred 
murice Hewlett for the first time at dinner just aft 
eer HeH.'s second book had been condemned by many for lubricity, 

AeA, sait to NA, by way of making friends,and nudging him in 

the ribs with hie arm,"7e Men of Genius have al? got a bit of 

the goat in us!"(25}), 

No Waist: No vant, A gentleman and his money are soon parted(27) 

‘what We Maistre calls Optimisme héats A sort of ovensmouthed,wee 

_nek=chinned satisfaction w oneself and «11 things,which is... 
for purposes of all constrictive work as hopeless as a marsh is ! 
hopeless for the foundations of a house(56), 

"Grandmarma's Rirthday"s Dear Grandmanma,with what we give,/ve hi 
| humbly pray that you may live/For many,many Vearss/Although vou 
sore us all to tears(115), 

, he fleas of Italy are {nnumerable,insatiable,and ineluctable(120 
+ oeeIn à voicemade of the purest tin and cracked at that(132), 
I am reading tthe Odyssey again, I a7 un to the middle of the 4th 


w booka es TOW Brp yn 
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equanimous Helen is about her little affair,and how naternal and 
conplacent Menelaus(154). 
I wish Tisher had had the courage to insist on my Fellowship ins? 
-cad of letting them throw me to the wolves: me and all mine( 185) 
Of all the gifts of God hy far/The tèt is Russian Caviare(220), 
To Maurice Paring: What are vou doing? As I livej/You're splitta 
ing an infinitive$/Go,get your little pot of g'ue/and mend the wi 
wretched creature,de(223). 
Ruth Pitter works in fairly hard material....ite best is work in 
Granite,lixe the Song of Roland,or in Jade like Theophile Gauti- 
er(230). 
I used to think that ol are came gradually and sently upon a 
man,like the mtst over the Californian mountains; instead of whic 
it attacks one by jumps like a diseased and malignant monkey, snay 
-ping and hiting and wounding with its yellow teath, It has the 
especial disagreeable that there is no cure for it, You cannot 
say "I shall be better tomor-ow", for tomorrow one is even older 
than today(257). 
He changed my article into something like "Reading without Tears" 
"The fat cat is on the mat, There is a rat on the mat, “here was 
a rat on the mat, Me rat is in the cat, The fat cat is still on 
the mat"(263), 
I have always wanted +o write a series,.,called "Twelve Great 
Bunuchs of the Victorian Period," and the first of these would 
have heen Carlyle(285), 
Ghristopher !lolliss À Study of George Orwell, 
Snorhery and purse-pride were rampant among hoys(2), Connolly anc 
Orwell so differed from one another in nature that the former's 
account of the same preparatory school in Enemies of Promise does 
little @ither to confirm or refutes the latter's in "Such, Such 
were the Joys"(%), Lacking wax,Blair had made out of soap an ima. 
ge of his hated enemy Johnson mayor, He had extracted all the 
pins out of his returned weshing and stuck them at of4 angles int 
eto this soapen image, It was not a very recognizable likeness, 
butin order that there might be no misunderstanding on the part 
of the demon,he had labelled it "Johnson major"(13), Yhen Johnsor 
major was caned,Blair heard the news with a smile of wry triumph 
and dissolved the soapen image in a basin full of hot water, The 
\ Jealous ane were no longer athirst and the curse had been expiat 
-e4(14), Kis grievance against Eton was entirely a grievance of 
his imagatnation, Eton is about as completely e classless society 
within itself as can he imagined, The “tonian of my day was child 
-tshly arrogant about anyone whe was not at Hton--«larlburians, Ho 
te and what-have-you were &11 dismis 
-sed with(20) sweeping gesture as beyond the pale, But his very 


arrogance meant that anyone who was at Titon was accepted(21), His 
sarly alia a that ie lower classes smell and his equally fir 


firm bel} Ae cut : ‘Tue … Dies an cndhfyactiot … I) 
ae niten'rae ap he anlk & T ded 4e toy" Auch, dush 
ne The Ptge) (22). Me nav dbone hninsoh-. Me Mat Ghand, Lao & 3007 Hne 
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ee: 
Geographically cons she was bo on the periphery of cult. 
ured Turope, Trance,England,the Netherlands,and to a lesser ext. 
ent politically disorganized Germany,were the centers of cult. 
ure, To them Denmark was a not ton far removed planet(2),and Yor 
-way was Denmark's moon, The tanguage of the court was German, t} 
olite language was French,and the academic language was Jatin 
ts). For two years Holberg was Professor of Metavhysics at the 
ya seine sd of Copenhagen: “Metaphysics hes new r been in greater 
anger than when I professed it"(8), 
“ie 34: No author either 014 or new who is known to me has 
written with greater pithiness and penetration[ than Tayle]in his 
critical Dictionary(37)...In it one finds a profound philosophy, 
e searching analysis of all sorts of mattars,and an unusual acc. 
ULTACYeeesnv*ry page gives evidence of endless and almost slavish 
reading(38) 
Epe4is The larger the city,the greater the freedom, In London, 
Paris,and Rome it is possible to live,so to speak,in retreat, To 
For this reason Descartes sought out large cities,that he could 
meditate unhindered, “vervone looks out for himself in populous 
places,so that one man does not know what the next man is deing, 
In small towns,on the other hand,it is quite different, There a 
person becomes known risht away,and is enquired ahout and critic 
~ized..e,inat is more,the smaller towns are generally divided 
into factions,so that even without willing it a person hecomes a 
or a higa Guelf or a Mhihelline, To try to he neutral is 
between two fires(44), 
pease! It would be no more difficult to compose an apology for 
e Devil than the vindication of the "onkey Encomium asini in 
Agrippa of Nettesheim's De incertitudine et vanitate scientiar. 
um atcue artium,1527[ (50), "he Devil is more dependable In pacts 
and contracts n most peonle,for they make pacts only to hreak 
them,and have so discredited themselves that a contract no long- 
er is acceptable unless it is strengthened by another's alias à 
as, xperience teaches that the Devil keeps his agreements to 
the letter---witness the case of Dr Taust, Tor all the evil said 
ahout the Devil,one never hears of his having heen accused of br 
breach of contract nor of his having deceived(51) anyone with 
counterfeit money or counterfeit wares as rmy of our merchants 
and authors now do, Ne delivers the gonds ahd asks no subscripti 
_-ON~geeeA8 the saying goes,when two do a thing it is not necessar 
\elly the same thing; what is called virtue in a merchant is call 
“ed vice in the NevilY...™* avil is said once to have met a 
girl in the marketplace who had been seduced and was very obviou 
-sly with child, He annroached her and said "hat is this,my 
dear Martha?" The girl answered with a sigh,"Need= must when the 
Devil drives," The Devil,who was quite imocent,grew angry,geve 
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a box on the ear and said,"Take that,you liar; your own flesh is 
at fault; neither my mother nor I have had the slightest part in 
your hehaviour'(52),...Many who mock the Devil and particularly 
those who portray him with horns,should watch their tongues, for 
he can return theraillery and ask them to feel their own fore- 
heads(53). 
Spass: Dramas without exagrerater charaeters haveno effect(56),., 
s a necessity to respect the unities of time end placeg,.. 
"E good writer of comedy must not make himself a slave of rule 
-e8(57), 
ACTE Because of difference in taste, every maiden finds a hush. 
e rs dish finds its gourmet,and every hook finds its reader 
646), 


wae Coffee I imagine alleviates all illnesses; T use it even 
or a toothache,.,Mven if tea anë coffee were of no otner value, 
the fact would remain that drunkenness has become less common bec 
-caure of their use(467), 
=p,.l09: On my journeys abroad I have observed ‘nat the fatter ac 
sou one procesds,the less faod and the more compliments one re. 
ceives, It is therefore one of our courtiers who traveled with 
the kate iting Srederik IV in Italy always ordered food for four 
persons in hostelries although he was alone(73),...Aove all in 
Shina the compliments are the most exagzerated,.. In Bersia for 
example it is impolite to say to anyone that a person is dead; 
instead the following exnression is employed: He has given you 
the rest of the time in which he might have lived,Jean Chardin 
‘relates the following anecdote in his Journal Au vovazes Shah 
Aas II had given an officer custody oF a Morse, mich disd in 
siis care; when the king asked about the horse,the officer repli- 
} | ed,"It has given Your Majesty the rest of time it might have 
| lived," at which the kinghad to laugh,saving," My thanks to you 
for wanting to add a horse's age to mine," This recalls a condol. 
| enna which once was expressed here when a person,instead of say 
ling,"I am sorry your father is dead," said,"I am sorry that your 
| dear father arrived in heaven too suddenly"(74) a. I could submi- 
to a Thinese hanquet unless I ware sentenced to it by a court(75' 
Epa24l; The obscenities in the “nglish plays would he intolerablı 
to gentlemen, to say nothing of our fair ladies who must loosen ù 
their corsets when they hut hear the word "virginity" or anythin, 
similar spoken from the stage(107), 
Ep4254: The Thinese also have a number of novels which do not 
comprise mere love stories in the fashion of our novels,but cont. 
ain moral teachings Thsir novels are therefore as useful for you 
bn as ours are detrimental, P, Dentrecolle has translated 3 or : 
4 such novels which are included in Du Halde's great work, One . 
of the novels has the same content as the story about eh “phesia: 
matron(109),[Ep.214 is on Thinese plays]. 
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Mann à A Aeficin q Mi oela": Tolu Dyn appear arta head WE as (743) We 
prom Lutkhag a Calas bibl to Hookeater “efsion y Me frets" Za The head pha Jang 


4 we ip fv 

pat f Banker Wright & Monroe K.Spears: The Literary Works of 
Matthew Prior, 

Advice to the Painter: In painted Words and speaking Colours tell/How 

he great,pittied,stubborn Traytour fell(11). 

A Satyr on the modern Translators: And like old Sternhold with laborious 
ue never what nobler Muses better write:/.../So barren Gipsies for 
recruit are said,/With Strangers Issue to maintain the Trade;/.../In the 
head of this Gang too John Dryden appears(19)#. .. 

Satyr on the Poets: Till void of any fix'd Employ,and now/Grown useless te 
the Army,and the Plow,/You've no Friend left,but trusting Landlady ,/Who 
stows you in hard Truckle Garret high,/To dream of Dinner,and curse Poetry. 
/Sir,l've a Patron,you reply; ‘tis true,/Fortune and Parts,you say may get 
one too:/.../Yet know,he'll wisely strive ten thousand ways/To shun a need 
-y Poet's fulsome Praise: /Nay,to avoid thy Importunity,/Neglect his State, 
and condescend to be/A Poet,tho perhaps he's worse than thee./Thus from a 
Patron,he becomes a Friend;/Forgetting to Reward,lerrns to Commend(30). 

The Hind and the Panther TransYersdd to the Story of the Country Mouse 
and the City-Mouse (834: In The Rehearsal ,I.i,Bayes says: "Why,Sir,my first 
Rule is the Rule of Transversion,or Regula Duplex: changing Verse into Pro- 
se,or Prose into Verse"): Bayes. Senses must be starv'd that the soul may 
be gratified [H.P.,366]...whenever you see a fat Roste-colour'd fellow,take 
it from me,he is either a Protestant or a Turk(38)....'Tis not every one 
that reads a Poem through. And therefore I fill the first part with Flow- 
ers,Figures,fine Language,and all that; and then I'gad sink by degrees,tili 
at last I write but little better than other People(44)....1 hate such a 
rough unhewn Fellow as Milton,that a Man mist sweat to read Him(48)....But 
when I get any noble thought which I envy a Mouse should say,I clap it 
down in my own Person with a Poeta Loquitur....As though ‘tis controverted 
in the School,/If Waters pass by Urine or by Stool./Shall we who are Philo 
Ssophers,thence gather/From this dissention that they wrok by neither (50). 

4 oee"These Birds of Beasté[H.P.,2307,"beast of a bird"}-—there s a tender 

\Esprosntens ttis the greatest Affront that you can put upon any Bird,te 

_deall it "Beast of a Bird":and a Beast is so fond of being call'd a Bird,as 
you can't imagine(56). 

Epistle,to Lord---: Then all that Vice,and those absurdities, /Which ever: 
moment every body sees,/Arise,(might I declare my thoughts) from this; /Not 
that Men want,but use their Parts amiss:/Not One in Twenty their own Tall- 
ents knew,/The Ox wou'd champ the bitt,the War horse plough Horace ,Epist., 
I.xiv.43: "optat ephippia bos,piger optat arare caballus"]:/The Coward Sie 
-ges and Campaigns recites,/The Cripple dances,and the Coxcomb writes(58). 
/No Ancient Piece,much harder than the rest,/That by Translation scorns to 
be exprest,/But all those People who to Phillis chime,/And make admiring 
and desiring Rhime,/With Emu'lous Labour turn and tumble it,/And heads 
forthwith are sratch'd,and nailes are bitt(59). 

The Orange: Since Lewis was cut#From his Breech to the Gut,/F.ance fancies 
an open-arse delicate Fruit(71) [846: Louis XIV had undergone surgery for 
fistula in ano; "open-arse" also meant medlar. 848: Sir Fleetwood Shepherd 
No wR 
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~ Epitaph on the French King: "All earthly glory's but a Farse—/Her£ lyes 
Monarch kill'td with his A---/The Papists pray for his sweet soul /*hat 


went out of a stinking hole" etc.] 

To the Countess of Exeter,playing on the Lute: Your Art no other Art can 
speak; and You,/To show how well you play,must play anew: /¥our Musick's 
Pow'r your Musick must disclose; /For what Light is,'tis only Light that 
shows(81)[Johnson,Rambler,No.143 pointed out that these lines are indebt~ 


ed to Alleyne's poetical History of Henry VII: "Fer onely light it selfe,: 
it selfe can show,/And none but Kings can write,what Kings can doe" (85101. 


To Mr Fléetwood Shephard: My business,Sir,you'll quickly guess, /Is to de~ 
sire some little Place:/And fair Pretentions I have for't,/Much Need ,and 
very Small Desert./.../No Family that takes a Whelp,/When first he Laps 


and scarce can Yelp,/Neglects or turns him out of Gate,/When he's grown 
up to Dogs Estate: /Nor Parish,if they once adopt/The spurious Barns[sic eo] 
that Strowlers dropt,/Leave ‘em when grown up lusty Fellows,/To the wide 
World,that is,the Gallews:/No,thank ‘em for their Leve,that's Worse, /Than 
if they'd Throttled them at pee Scag add no more Invectives to i: 
it,/You spoil'd the Youth to make a Poet./In Common Justice,Sir,there's 


“ne Man/That makes the Whore but keeps the Woman./Among all honest Christ- 
7 ian People/Who e're breaks Limbs,maintains the Cripple (85). 
\ 2 Dr F.: So your loose Muse may chance to store yee/With Arguments a Pog 


=teriori/You(like the Spaniard) may be writing/Some handsem Tract of easy 
Sh--ting--(93)[The Portuguese Rodericus Fonseca published in 1613 De Homi- 


-nis Excrementis Libellus(857)] 
Letter _te J.[Jane or Jénnyls Hoping these Lines may find You S g/As I 
am at this present vriting{103)./.../At last my Physic like your Marréage 
/Brought nothing forth by a Miscarriage./.../Faith J—e those Pills are 
past enduring/That work at once by Stool and Urine./.../1 Answer to my 
Billet doux Require/And rest Sweet J--e Your stinking Friend M, Pr—r(104 
To the Honourable Charles Montague: If We seeright,We see our Woes:/Then 
\ what avails it to have Eyes?/From sperme eur Comfort flows:/The only 
’ Wretched are the Wise(109). cyp” 
Upon this passage in Scaligerdna. Les Allemans ne se soucient pas quel Vi: 


ils boivent pourveu que ce seit Vin, ni quel Latin ils parlent pourveu que 
ce soit Latin Steels erana,avec des notes de M. Le Fevre et de M. de Cele 
-mies,1695,p.1 (875) ] : When You with Hogh Dutch Heeren dine, /Expect fel- 
se Latin and Stum'd wine:/They never tast who always drink;/They always 
talk,who never think(160). ts 
A Fable: In Aesop's Tales an honest Wretch wef ind, Whose Years and Comfor; 
equally declin'd;/He in two Wives had two domestick Ills,/For different 
Age they had,and different Wills(181);/One pluckt his Balck Hairs out,and 
one his Grey,/The Men for quietness did both obey,/Till all his Parish 
saw his Head quite bare, /And thought he wanted Brains as well as Hair./ 
The Parties,hen-peckt William,are thy Wives,/The Hairs they pluck are thy 
Prerogatives (182). 

Hans Carvel [The 133rd of Poggie's Facetise,"Visio Francisci Philephi"; Ra- 
belais,Pantagruel ,111.xxviii; La Fontaine,Contes,II.xii,"L'Anneau d'Hems 
Carvel"; also the llth of Cent Nouvelles Neuvelles,at the end of Ariosto’: 
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5th Satire,and the 89th of Malespini's Ducento Novelle. This genealogy is 
first given in Menagiana,3rd ed.,1715,i.369(880)}: Hans Carvel ,Impotent and 
Old,/Married a Lass of London Mould: (184)/.../She without fail was wak'd 

at Ten; /Drank Chocolate,then slept ains/At Twelve She rose; with much ado 
/Her Cloaths were huddl'd on by frei). The Change,the City,or the Play,/ 
As each was proper for the Day3/..e ife's Pleasure causes Husband's Pain: 
Strange Fancies come in Hans's Brain:/He thought of what je did not namey 
And wou'd reform; but durst not blame./.../He bought Her Sermons ,Psalms and 
Graces;/And doubled down the useful Places(185)./.../An untouch'd Bible gra 
-c'd her Toilet:/No fear that Tumb of Her's should spoil it./In short,the 
Trade was still the same:/The Dame went out: the Colonel came./.../Since 
therefore ‘tis to Combal Evil;/'Tis lawful to employ the Devil./.../But wit 
-hout Sawcer Eye or Claw,/Like a grave Barrister at Law(186)./.../The Chime 
went Twelve: the Guests withdrew: /But when,or How,Hans hardly knew(187)./.* 
-/Hans,fast asleep,as soon as laid; /The Duty of the Night unpaid: /Tha wakin 
Dame,with Thougts opprest,/That made Her Hate both Him and Rest./.../The 
Lady sigh*d: the Lover sner'd:/The punctual Devil kept his Word:/.../Hans 
took the Ring with Joy extream;/(Al1 this was only in a Dream)/And thrustin 
it beyond his Joint,/'Tis done,He cry'd: I've gain'd my Point.—/What Point 
said She,You Ugly Beast?/You neither give Me Joy nor Rest:/'Tis done,-— 
What's done,you drunken Bear?/You've thrust your Finger G-d knows where (188 
To a Child of Five Years Old,the Author suppos'd Forty: For as our diff'r- 
ent Ages move,/'Tis so erdain'd,wou'd Fate but mend it /That I shall be 
past making Love,/When she begins to comprehend it(190). 

The Ladle [ Based on the story of Baucis and Philemon in Ovid,Metam.,viii. 


anne 


X 626-724; the ending was suggested by à passage in Edmund Gayton,Pleasant 
op Notes upon Don ixot ,1654 ,pp.26-7(889) |: Two Gods came therefere from ab- 
PA ove,/One Mercury,the t'other Joves:/The Humour was(it seems) to knew,/If all 
=~ the Favours They bestow,/Could from our Perverseness ease Us; /And if our 
ish injoy'd would please pest 4 spy'd at last a Country Farm, /Where 
11 was snug,and clean,and warm;/.../The honest Farmer and his Wife,/To Ye- 
-rars declin'd from Prime of Life,/Had struggl'd with the Marriage Noose;/As 
EP a1most ev'ry Couple doest/Semetimes ,My Plague! sometimes ,My Darling! /Kiss- 
“ing to Day,to Morrow snarling{204);/.../Our Gods the outward Gate unberr'd: 
Je jour Farmer met ‘em in the Yard; /Thought They were Folks that lost their Wa 
Fa Way; /And ask'd them civily te stay./.../How atrong the Beer,how good the 
ae Meat ,7How loud They laught,how much They eat,/In Epic sumptuous would appe- 
H,rer;/Yet shall be passfd in Silence here(205):/.../Thank Ye,great Gods,the 
»9/,Woman sayst/0h! may your Altars ever blaze./A Ladle for our Silver Dish/Is 
7° ‘eaht I want,is what I Wish.-—/A Ladle! cries,.the Man,a Ladle!/‘Odzooks, 
Corisca,you have pray{a dole O should be Gyeat,You turn to Farce: /I Wish 
the Ladle in your A-—./.../The Ladle fell into the Room,/And stuck in old 
Cersica's Bum[Cf Gayton: "...her husband...impatient at the miscarriage of 
the first wish,wroth with his wife for her simplicity,wished the Ladle in 
her breech,which out of hand was instantly there. But the poor woman(like a 
fly with a stra in the same place) was so tormented..."(889)]./our Couple 
weep Two Wishes past,/And kindly join to form the last,/To ease the Woman's 
\aukward Pain,/And get the Ladle out again./(206)/.../That Something,if We 
could obtain,/Would soon create a future Pain:/And to the Coffin,from the 
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An Ode: The Merchant,to secure hisfReasure,/Conveys it in a borrow'ä Name: 
phelia serves to grace my Measurd;/But Clee is my real Flame.//My soft- 
est Verse,my darling Lyre/Upon Euphelia's Toylet lay;/When Clee noted her 1 
— . I should sing,that I should play.//ity Lyre I tune,my Voice I 
raise; /But with my Numbers mix my Sighs: /And whilst I sing Fuphelia's Prai- 
se,/I fix my Soul on Cloe's Eys.//Fair Cloe blush'd: Fuphelia frowm'd:/1 
sung and gez'd: I play'd and trembl 'd: /And Venus to the Loves around/Remar! 
td how ill We all dissembl'd(259). 
Paule Purganti and His WifefCf. Decamerone,Il.x and La Fontaine,Contes,II. 
viii "Le Calendrier des Vieillards"(903)]: A Doctor of great Skill and Fa- 
me,/Paule Purganti was his Name,/Had a good,comely,virtuous Wife: /No Woman 
led a better Life(260):/She te Intrigues was ev'n herd-hearted:/She chudkl 
'd when a Bawd was carted:/And thought the Nation ne'er wou'd thrive,/'Til: 
all the Whores were burnt alive./.../Yet in an honest Way,the Dame/Was a 
great Lover of That same;/And could frem Scripture take her Cue,/That Husb 
-ands should give Wives their Due./.../Thus tho' She strictly did confine/ 
The Doctor from Excess of Wine;/With Oysters,Eges,and Vermicelli/She let 
Him almost burst his Belly:/Thus drying Coffee was deny 'd;/But Chocolate 
that Less supply'd:/.../She often set the Doctor's Band,/And strok'd his 
Beard,and squeez'd his Hand: /Kindly complain'd,that,after Noon/He went te 
pore on Books too soon: (261)/She held it wholesemer by much,/To rest a lit 
-tle on the Couch:—/About his Waste in Bed a-nights/She clung se close—— 
for fear of Sprites./The Doctor understood the Calls;/But had not always th 
wherewithal./The Lien's Skin teo short,you know,/(As Plutarch's Morals fig 
\ nely show)/Was lengthen‘d by the Fox's Tail:/And Art supplies,where Streng 
_ Amay fail[Plutarch,Life of Lysander,vii: "Those who demanded that the desc 
endants of Heracles should not wage war by deceit he held up to ridicule, 
saying that ‘where the lion's skin will not reach,it must be patched out 
with the fox's'"(903)]./.../To ward: but hew? Ay,there's the Question: /Fi- 
erce the Assault,unarm'd the Bastion. / The Dector feign'd a strange Surpri: 
~ses/He felt her Pulses he view'd her Eyess/That beat too fast: These rowl 
'd too quick: /She was,He said,or would be Sick: /He judg'd it absolutely 
good,/That She should purge and cleanse her Blood(262)./.../What matters 
it? the Lady's Feawer/Continu'd vielent as ever./.../0ne luckless Night th 
then,as in Bed/The Dector and the Dame were laid; /Again this cruel Feaver 
came,/High Pulse,short Breath,and Blood in Flame(263)./.../The more He tal 
-k'd,the more She burn'd,/And sigh'd,and test,and groan'd,and turn'd:/A 
last,I wish,said She,my Dear—-/ And whisper'd semething in his Far.) /o+/ 
What,in your Waters! are You mad?/Why Poyson is not half so bad./I'11 do 
it---But I give you Warning: /You will die before To-morrow Morning.—/'Tis 
kind smy Dear,what You advise; /The Lady with a Sigh replies:/But Life,You k 
Imow,at best is Pain:/And Death is what We should disdain./Se do it there- 
fore ,and Adieu; /Fer I will die fer Love of You(264). 
Jinny the Just [Prior's housekeeper and mistress]: Releas'd from the Noise 
of the Butcher and Baker,/Who,my old friends be thanked,did seldom forsake 


Queker// From 


Cradle,/'Tis all a Wish,and all iaffenmre, 


Ref /ana from the soft Duns of my Landlord the 
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chiding the footmen and watching the lasses,/From Nel that burn't milk toc 
and Tom that brake glasses/(Sad mischeifs thro which a good housekeeper 
passes! )//From seme real Care but more fancied vexation/From a life party: 
colour'd half reason half passion/Here lyes after all the best Wench in tt 
the Nation(300).//...//Then begging excuse as she happen'd te stammer/Witt 
respect to her betters but none to her Grammar/Her blush helpt Her out and 
her jargon became Her.//Her habit and mien she Endeavour 'd te frame/To the 
different Gout of the place where she came,/Her outside still chang 'd,but 
her Inside the same(301).//...//But of good household features her Person 
was made/Nor by faction ery{d up ner of censure afraid/And her beauty was 
rabher for use than Parade.//...//With a just trim of virtue her Soul was 
endued/Net affectedly pieus ner Secretly Lewd/She cutt even between the 
Coquette,and the Prude(302).//...//And while after Dinner the Night came 
so soon/That half she propes'd very seldom was done/With twenty Ged bless 
Me's hew this day is gen//While she read and accounted and pay'd and abat- 
ed/Eat and drank,play'd and work't,laught and cry'd,lov'd and hated/As ana 
~wer'd the End ef her being created(303). 
Solomon en the Vanity of the World[Pope made much use of the poem in the 
Essay on Man and Jehnsen was indebted te it in Rasselas and The Vanity of 
Human Wishes(913)]: The Preface: An Auther is in the Condition ef a Culpr- 
it: the Public are his Judges: by allowing too much and condescending too 
far,He may injure his own Cause,and become a kind of Fele de se; and by 
Pleading and Asserting too boldly,He may displease the Court that sits up- 
on hims His Apology may heighten his Accusatien(306). Virgil has anticipat 
~ed two hundred years; er the Tor jan Here and Carthaginian Queen could net 
have been brought together...Our Countryman Milten goes yet further, He 
takes up many ef his Material Images seme thousands ef years after the 
Fall of Man(308). He that writes in Rhimes,dances in Fetters(309)[See Sain 
4 Nid--tsbury sHist.of Eng Prosody,11.425(914)]. Amid Twe Seas on One small Point 
acktiof Land/Weary'd,uncertain,and amz'd We stand:/0n either Side our Thoughts 
‘hu, incessant turn: /Forward We dread; and looking back We mourn./Losing the 
‘Present in this dubious Hast;/And lost Our selves betwixt the Future,and 
the Past (Bk.III,11.613-8; p.377)[Cf Cowley,Life and Fame,11.10-1: "Vain, 
weak—built Isthmus,which dost proudly rise/Up betwixt twe Eternities"; Spe 
—~ctater,Ne.590: "...many witty Authors compare the present Time te an Isth 
-mus er narrow Neck of Land,that rises in the midst of an Ocean"(917-8)]. 
Beginning with the secend edition(1699),Sanuel Garth!s The Dispensary in- 
uded Christopher Cedringten's verses "To My Friend the Auther,Desiring 
my Opinion of his Poem"; "Criticks,and aged Beaux of Fancy chast,/Who ne! 
er had Fire,er else whose Fire is past, /hust judge by Rules what they want 
N Ferce to Taste./I wou'd a Poet,like a Mistress,try,/Not by her Hair ,her 
Nand her Nose,her Eye;/But by some Nameless Pow'r,to give me “oy"(921)]. 
“7 The Remedy Worse than the Disease: I sent fer Radcliffe,was so ill,/That 
other Doctors gave me over,/He felt my Pulse,prescribed his Pill/And I was 
likely te recover. //But when the Wit began to wheeze,/And Wine had warmed 
the Politician,/Cur'd yesterday of my Disease,/I died last night of my Bhy 
-sician(410) 
Observations on Homer: I cannot however think it a perfect Epic Poem... 
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For tho it is very easy to imagine that the Town must be Destroyed after He 
-ctors Death,Yet Priam and Hecuba,Anchises and Aeneas,and even Helena her 
self ,the very cause and beginning of the War,are not disposed of,nor does 
the Poet give you occasion to imagine what can pessibly become of them(417) 
....The whole Quarrel is concerning three harlots[Helena,Chryseis and Brise 
. is]. The Person of neither of these Ladys is enough known to r,ise your Con 
\-cern for ‘em....Does not Achilles make a foolish figure,when he tells his 
~ Mother,with Tears in his Byes,that they have taken away his Damsel from 
him? Scaliger's criticism upon Homer is certainly right,that his Heroes 
make long Speeches in the heart of their Battles,They some times tell Stor- 
ies,and reckon up Genealogies[Poetices libri septem, Bk V,ch.ii in which Sca 
-liger ridicules some of Homer's absurdities much as Prior does; in ch.iii 
he argues the superiority of Virgil(940-1)],To this I wou'd add,that he who 
is like to have the worst of it is always taken away by his Patron God(418) 
er Goddess either in a Cloud or a Mist(419). If you ‘take it for granted 
that the Peet intended to...finish with the great Streak which is the Death 
of Hector,he should have ended in the 22nd Iliad(422). 
A Better Answerf[te Cloe Jealous]: What I speak,my fair Clee,and waht I wri- 
te,shews/The Diff'rence there is betwixt Nature and Art:/I court others in 
Verse; but I love Thee in Prose:/And They have my Whimsies; but Thou hast 
my Heart.//...//Se when I am weary'd with wand'ring all Day;/To Thee De- 
light in the Evening I come:/No Matter what Beauties I saw in my Way: /They 
were but my Visits; but Thou art my Home(451). 
Johnson: "I have traced him among the French epigrammatists,andhave been 
nformed that he poached for prey among obscure authors" (Lives,1I.207). J. 
0. de Gombauld: "Bienfait publié": "Si Charles,par son credit, /M'a fait un 
plaisir extrême,/J'en suis quittez il l'a tant dit,/Qu'il s'en est payé luy 
-mesme"(951). Scévole de Sainte-Marthe: "Je confesse bien comme veus,/Que 
tous les poétes sont fous:/Mais puisque poëte vous n'êtes,/Tous les fous ne 
sont pas poètes." Antoine Le Brun: "Sur un homme qui avoit de mauvais chev- 
aux qu'il nourrissoit fort mal": "Albin nourrit à peu de frais/Deux Rosses; 
celui qui les méne,/Ne les fait marcher qu'avec peine;/11 dépense plus en 
fouets,/Qu'Albin ne dépense en aveine"(952). De Cailly: "De Sylvie": "Je 
veux mourir,disoit Sylvie,/Avecque ma virginité;/C'est grand dommage,en vér 
-ité;/Que cette charmante beauté/Veuille si-tost perdre la vie"(953).] 
AnotherCA True “aidis Ten Months after Florimel happen'd to wed, /And was kb 
brought in a laudable Manner to Beds /She warbl'd Her Groans with se charmin 
a Voice,/That one half of the Parish was stun'd with the Noise./But when 
Florimel deign'd to lie privately in,/Ten Months before She and her Spouse 
wre a-kin;/She chose with such Prudence her Pangs te conceal,/That her Nur- 
se,nay her Midwife,scarce heard her once squeal./Learn,Husbands,from hence, 
for the Peace of your Lives,/That Maids make not half such a Tumult,es Wiv- 
es(455)[ De Cailly: "Centre Iris": "Iris se plaignoit du tourment/Qu'elle 
avoit enduré dans son accouchement, /Et contre l'hymen disoit rage./L'hymen 
n'avoit pas tort pourtant;/Cette belle savoit qu'avant son mariage/Flle avé 
oit bien souffert autant"(954)1. j 


ane Reaso able Affliction: From her own Native France as eld Al json 
tL tient 


51 
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past,/She reproach'd English Nell with Neglect or wit! “vliee,,/hat the 
Slattern had left,in the Hurry and Hast,/Her Lady's Complexien,and Fye~br- 
ows at Calais.//On therSame Subject: In a dark Corner of the House,/Poor 
Heleh sits,and sobs and cries: nless She finds her Fye-brows,/She'l1 
e'en weep out her Fyes(456).//0n the Same:Helen was just slipt inte Bed: /i 
Her Tye-brows on the Toilet lay:/Away the Kitten with them fled,/As Fees 
belonging to her Prey.//For this Misfortune careless Jane,/Assure yourfel f, 
vas loudly rateds /And Madam getting up agein,/With her own and the Mouse- 

trap baited.//On little Thirss,as Sages write,/Depends our Human Jey,or Se 

-rrow:/If We don't catch a Mouse To=night,/Alas! no Eye-brows fer To-morr- 

ow(457)[G. de Brebeuf: "Contre une femme qui se fardoit": “Avant—hier Aliz 
tf ~orn partit si follement/Pour un long & fascheux voyage,/Que sortant de ché, 
fesay elle avec empressement,/Elle oublia. ses gens,ses dens,& son visage" (954) 1]. 
A JatfDe Brebeuf: "Quel age a cette Iris dont on fait tant de bruit,/Me demand- 
be boit it Cliton n'aguere,/I1 faut dis-je vous satisfaire,/Flle e vingt ans le 
ZX, jour & cinquante ans la nuit"(955). Gombauld: "La Vie de Guillaume": "Guil 
fer@o-laume ne fut hen à rien./Nul n'en scent le mal ny le bien./Il ne fit la 
oe paix ny le guerre./Tanost assis,tantost debout,/I1 fut soixante ans sur la 
jmt erre }/Comme s'il n'estoit point du tout" (957)]. 


Tree Alma: or,The Progress of the Mind 

~ Canto I: Alma in Verse; in Prose,the Mind,/By Aristotle's Pen defin'd,/Thr 
~ougheut the Body squat or tall,/Is,bona fide,All in Al1(471)[De Anima: 
"There is ne need to enquire whether soul end bedy are one,any more than 


whether the wax and the imprint are ene"; Aquinas,Summa,I.76.8: "The soul 
is whelly in the whole bedy and et the same time whelly in each part of 
the body"(961)]./.../Alma,They strenuously maintain, /Sits Cock-horse on He 
Throne,the Brains/And from that Seat of Thought dispenses/Her Sev'reign 
Pleasure to the Senses(471)/.../Wise Nature likewise,They suppose,/Has 
drawn two Conduits down our Nose:/Cou'd Alma else with Judgment tell, /When 
Cabbage stinks,or Rosessmel1?/0r who wou'd ask for her pe ir Sipe an 


Oyster,and an Onion?/.../And,as thre’ these “anals They roll,/Bring up a 
Sample of the Whole./Like Footmen running before Coaches,/To tell the Inn, 
what Lord approaches(472)./.../The Pope thus prays and sleeps at Rome,/And 
very seldom stirs from Home:/Yet sending forth his Holy Spies,/.../What 
could the Head perform alone,/If all Their friendly Aids were gone? (473)/ 
.>-/My simple System shal! suppose,/That Alma enters at the Toes; /That 
then She mounts by just De rees/Up te the Ancles,Legs,and Knees: °../Matu- 
re,if not imprev'd,by Time/Up to the Heart She loves to climb:/From thence 
compell td by Craft and Age,/She makes the Head her latest Stage(477)./. ofl 
Another Motion new She makes:/0 need I name the Seat She takes!/.../But,0 
my Muse, just Distance keep: /Thou art a Maid,and mst not peep (479) Cf. 
Memoirs of MartitusuScriblérus,ch.12: "Sometimes he was of opinion that it 
ledg'd in the Brain,sometimes in the Stomach,and sometimes in the Heart. 
Afterwards he thought it absurd to confine that sovereign Lady to one depa 
-rtment,which made him infer that she shifted it according to the several 
fanctions of life: The Brain was her Study,the Heart her State-room,and 
the Stomach her Kitchen. But as he saw several offices of life w nt on at 
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the same time,he was forced to give up this Hypothesis alsoe....Thus in Fpi- 
cures he seated her in the mouth of the Stomach,Philosophers have her in 
the Brain,Seldiers in their Hearts,Women in their Tongues,Fidalers in their 
Fingers,and Rope-dancers in their Toes"(ed.C.Kerby-Miller,1950,p.137); ch. 
15: "...he hath been verily persuaded,that the Organ of Generation is the 
true and only Seat of the Soul. That this part is seated in the middle,and 
near the Centre of the whole body is obvious...From thence,like the sun in 
Centre of the world,the Soul dispenses her warmth and vital influence" (p. 
158)(967 & 964)]. 
Canto Il: But shall we take the Muse abroad,/To drop her idly on the Read? / 
And leave our Subject in the middle;/As Butler did his Bear and Fiddle?/Yet 
He,consummate Master,knew/When to recede,and where pursue: /.../He,perfeect 
Dancer,climbs the Rope, /And balances your Fear and Hope: /If after some dist 
-inguish'd Leap,/He drops his Fole,and seems to slip;/Straight gath'ring al 
his active Strength,/He rises higher half his Length./.../My Preface tells 
Y ou,l digresstd:/ïlets half absolvi who has confess 'd(485)[Hudibras,Cante 
I ends: "Th'Adventure of the Rear and Fiddle/Is sung,but breaks off in the 
middle." Pliny,Letters,IX.xxvi: "Nam ut quasdam artes ita eloquentiam nihil 
magis quam antipitia comnendant, Vides,qui per funem in summa nituntur,quar 
-tos soleant excitare clamores,cum iam iamque casuri videntur, Sunt enim 
maxime mirabilia,quae maxime ineperata,maxime periculosa”; Mrs Piozzi poin- 
ted out(Thraliana,ed.K.C.Baldersten,1,418-4) that Prior might also have owe 
something te Dryden: ",..like a skilful dancer on the ropes...whe slips wi- 
llingly,and makes a seeming stumble,that you may think him in great hazard 
of breaking his neck,while at the same time he is only giving you a proof 
of his dexterity" (Essays,ed.W.P.Ker,11,149)965),/.../And whence,said the 
Pacific King,/Dees all this Noise,and Discord spring?/Why,Paris took Astri- 
des' Wife~-~/With Ease I could compose this Strife:/The injur'a Hero shoul: 
not lose,/Nor the young Lover want a Spouse (487): /.../Now I have Two right 
honest Wives,/For whose Possession No Man strives: /One to Atrides I will 
send;/And t'other to my Trojan Friend./.../The Wrath of Geds and Man shell 
cease; /And Poltis live and die in Peace./Dick,if this Story pleaseth Thee y/ 
Pray than Dan Pope,tho told it Me(488)[Pope told the story of Poltis King 
of Thrace in a note to hia translation of Iliad,1X.450]./.,./0bserve how 
Custom,Dick,compells/The Lady that in Europe dwells:/After her Tea She sl 
away;/And what to do,0ne need not say./Now see how great Pomenque's Queen/ 
Pehav'4 Herself amongst Men:/Pleas'd with her Punch,the Gallant Soul /First 
drank,then water'd in the Bowl; /and sprinkl'd in the Captain's Face/*he 
Marks of Her Peculiar Grace (498). 
Canto III: A huge fat Men in Countryy“Fair,/0r City-Church,(no matter whe- 
re)/Laber ‘4 and push'd amidst the Croud,/Still bauling out extremely loud; 
(510)/Lord save Us! why do People press?/Another marking his Distress, /Fri- 
yendly reply'ds Plump Gentleman,/Get out as fast as e'er You can:/0r cease 
_…%o push,or to exclaim:/You make the ver:y Croud You blame(511), 
Opinion: Since Opinion is said to he the meen of the World (586) [ Pascel, 
TIi.x.82: "Je voudrais de bon coeur voir le livre italien,dont je ne connai: 


ue le titre,qui vaut lui bien des livres: Dell'opinione regina gel monde" 
>h 007)]. m 
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A Dialogue between Mr John Leck and Seigneur de Montaigne: MONTAIGNE: One 
may read your Book ocer as the Irish Man eat Whipt Cream,and when they ask 


_\—ed him what he had been doing,he said he had been tasting a great Nothing 


All the while you wrote you were only thinking that You thought; ¥eu,and 

Y eur understanding are the Personae Dramatis,and the whole amounts to ne 
more than a Dialogue between John and Lock(620)....I have often thought 
that a Metaphysician running in a Circle after his own understanding,is li! 
~ke a Dog turning round and endeavouring to catch his own Taile: if he can 
-not take hold of it he grows giddy,and when ever he does,he bites it,and 
£%- hurterhim,andsgn-heiletsiit go again....Your own Mind(in the manner You 
consider it) is too near You. It is like some uncouth Figures and Colors 
laid together unparted and unformed,If you look upon the whole too closely 
3 but if You view it in a due Medium thre the Cylinder epposed to it,the 
rays rise up to their just Dimension,and Shew You semething plain and inte 
~lligible. LOCKs Simile upon Simile,no Consequential Proof....Why,Sir,you 
catch at Similes as a Swallow does at Flies(625)[ Mentaigne's second simi- 
le of a picture to be viewed through a cylindrical mirror is taken direct- 
ly from Locke ,Bk II ,chexxix,sect.8(1015) 1. 

A Dialogue between the Vicar of Bray and Sir Thomas More [ Fuller,History o: 


the Worthies,1840,i.113s: "This vicar being taxed by one for being a turn- 
coat and an inconstant changeling,-—-'Not so,' said he; ‘for I always kept 


; my principle,which is t'is,to live and die the vicar of Bray'"(1017)]: VIC 


RAR, Farewell to the Dear Vicarage,'tis gone at last. I held it bravely ow 
however ,Let me see...just Seven and Fifty Years....0 Dear Sir Thomas I was 
very sorry for your Misfortunes...0 Sir a Head Sewed on again never sits 
well. I piftyed You Sir,I prayed for You(640). MORE: I am obliged te You 
for your Pitty and Your:Prayers,but You would have heightened the Obligat- 
ion had You appeared with Me upon the Scaffold. Your Spiritual Advice might 
have been of Service to Mee. VICAR: 0 Lord,Sir,I would have been there witl 
all my heart,but You remember the Times were so ticklish,and that point of 
the Supremacy so Dangerous. MORE: More Proper therefore for a Divine to 
have Assisted a Lay-man in so nice a Con joncture(641)....Prethy good Vicar 
if thou hast any of these Rules to Spare,let us hear ‘em. VICAR: Attend 
ther ,never Strive against the Stream,always drive the Nail that will ge, 


“eat Your pudding and hold Your Tonkue,dont pretend to be Wiser than your 


Mester ,or his Fldest Son(643)}....MORE: They will make but One creat Tautol- 
ogie which Signifies no more than take care of your Self,or keep out of 
\harms way...oWhat did you teach your Parish? VICAR: What e Question is 
‘that,Why,Religion. MORE: What Religion? VICAR: Again,Sometimes the Ancient 
Reman Catholic,sometimes that of the Reformed Church of England... .MORE:: 
And You continued Stil in Y our Vicarage of Bray. VICAR: Where would You 
have had me been? in Foxes Book of Martyrs? (644)....To tell You the truth 
on't Sir Thomas,I always Preached in general at the Vices of the times,but 
took care not to be too particular upon those of any great Men(645)....1 
was a Parson end Preached-— MORE: Rather Panegyrics I perceive than Serm- 
ons. VICAR: No not quite so,but they were rather Sermons indeed than Satyrs 
(646)....MORE: Adieu,thou poor Spirited Parson with thy Vicarage of Bray. 
VICAR: Thou Great Chancellor of Fngland,without a head,Adieu(655). 
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Truth Told At Last: Seys Pontius in rage,/contradicting his Wife,/"You ne- 
ver yet told me/one Truth in your life."/Vext Pontia no way/Could this The 
-spis allow,/"You're a Cuckoldjsays she,/"do I tell you Truth now?"(686). 


; Vol.II. 

On a Ft let in the House of Commons: Reader + was born,and cry'd,/I cra 
—ck'd,I smelt,and se I dy'd./Like Julius Caesar's was my Death,/Whe in the 
Senate lost his Breath./Much alike entomb'd dees lye/The noble Romulus and 
I;/and when I dy'd like Flora fair,/I left the common Wealth my Heir(791) 
f Wrongly attributed to Prior]. 
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As early as 1901 the term "Expressionism" was coined in trance to distingui 

Matisse and other "Indépendents" from the Impressionist painters(1).p»Lud- 

funch's 


zis members of the Expressionist generation themselves,transmuted the biza- 
rre horror of Kafka's tales and Heym's visions into social reality. Hannah 
Arendt speaks of the "political expressionism" of totalitarian terror. Gun- 
ther Anders has accused Kafka ef subtle complicity in the creation of the 
totalitarian frame of mind(2). 

The Critique of Pure Reasen unmasks the world as the product of our mind ar 


utterly free creation or pure design,became theoretically conceivable after 
Kant. The artist's "arbitrary freedem te create according to his intenti- 
ens" does not imply chaotic formlessness,but adherence to a form discoverec 
by himself. Kant expects genius te legislate its own laws,and emancipates 
him from all external shackles. Faithfulness to nature,moral purpose,etc. 
are irrelevant to art(9). The work of art is a universe of its own in whic} 
man is free ef empirical necessity and the categorical imperative ef moral 
law. Schiller,developing Kant s ideas in his Letters on the Aesthetic Educ! 
-ation of Man,helped te eriginate the religion ef art,French Symbelism,and 
modernism in general. According te Kant,aesthetic ideas,i.e.,ideas forming 
a work of art,are very different from logical thought. Anticipating I.A. 
Richards's distinction between scientific and emotive language,Kant says 
that art has to use a language of cennetations quite different from the lar 
~guage with which we convey factual infermation(11). With his recognitien 
Of the metaphor as “the aesthetic attribute" of language in contradistinct- 
ion te its "legical attributes," he also anticipates Mallarmé's distinctier 
between "la parole immédiate",the word as an abstract concept er a practic- 
al sign,and "la parole essentielle", the same word as an aesthetic instrum- 
ent te produce emotional effects and conjure up strange worlds(12). The 
German civilizstion,famous less for its sense ef form than for the oppesi- 
te,has given birth te the ideal of absolute form. Schiller: "In a genuine 
work of art the content should €ffeot nothing,but the form everything.... 
Yerein then consists the art-secret of the master that by the ferm he abel- 
ishes the content"(Darin also besteht. das eigentliche Kunstgeheimnis des 
Meisters,dass er den Steff durch die Form vertilgt'---Letter 22). We shall 
find the same paradex in Fxpressionism,where the greatest sense of formal 
abstraction exists side by side with the mest chaetic fermlessness(13). 
“‘Ferm' generally implies fer us Germans seme convention,disguise or hypec 
-risy...This fear drove the German from the French Prime 
ughts eut of Season,"The Use and Abuse of Histery")(16)/ 

The Expressionists greatly esteemed Storm and Stress authors like Lenz 


and Klinger. Georg Buchner „forms an, i resti 19th-cent lipk, betw 
An A Derde Pete A ninnan wid duk Voor 2e Mk Len LÉ pete tahr 7 A$} We lays 
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the Storm and Stress and the drama əf Wedekind,Johst,and Brecht. Nietzsche 
„especially the Nietzsche ef Thus Spake Zarathustre,was for the Expression 
-ists what Rousseau had been fer the Storm and Stress. What Macphersen's 
Ossian and Percy's Reliques had been fer the Sterm and Stress,Whitman was 
fer Werfel,Wegner and Stadler. The style of both movements tends te be jer 
-ky and hectic. It censists of abrupt exclamations and dentence framents. 
Vivid but inceherent(19). 

Schepenhauer pestulates a meaningless universe in which the gulf between 
man and nature yawns wider than ever witheut being bridged by the meral 
law ef Kent. His view underlies much of Existentialism(24). The adoption 
ef the principles ef musical cempesition by the other arts is probably the 
single mest deminant characteristic ef all medernism(26). In his preface 
te The Dream Play(1902) Strindberg writes: "The author has tried te imita- 
te the disconnected but seemingly logical form of the dream." He is less i 
interested in revelatien than in the free cempesition ef a universe ef pur 
e pressiveness(38). The Expressienist drama destreys the unity ef place, 
time,actien,and character. It semetimes accelerates the flow of time er re 
-verses its direction. A young man,waiting fer his girl with a beuquet ef 
flewers in his hands,ages and turns decrepit befere eur eyes,still clutch- 
ing at his beuquet;thereby le demonstrates the constancy of his leve(39). 
A character changes his speech as he changes his moed, While emetional nu- 
ances are mirrered in the speech ef the characters in the realistic drama, 
tee, Expressionism exaggerates such changes enermeusly(40). The Naturalist- 
ic division between external envirenment and inner self is never dropped i: 
Ulysses: we never forget that we are witnesses te the hallucinations of 
two Dubliners ef 1904,and net te a magical transformation ef empirical rea 
-lity. In Surrealism and Expressionism the distinction between outer and 
inner werld disappears as it disappears in the dream. The impossible happ- 
ens as a matter of fact,and ne explanatory frame of reference is supplied. 
The snewball threwn with hate kills its victim as though it were a bullet 
(45)(Cecteau} and a salesman is turned into a ceckroach(Kafka) (46). Kafka! 
tale Die Verwandlung dees not teach or imply a lessen; dream images do net 
represent general or public truths(47). Trakl's poetry is net a system of 
communication of ideas,but a flight ef images,er autonomous metaphers,rese: 
-mbling an inceherent dream(49). Yet each peem has an inner ceherence,like 
a musical compesition(50). 

Hanes Johst s drama Der Einsame: Ein Menschenuntergang(1917) dealt with 
the wretched life ef Ch.D.Grabbe,a 19th-century poet in whem the Express- 
ienists saw a kindred spirit(Kasimir Edschmid cites Hélderlin,Grabbe,Lenz, 
Kleist,Bichner,and Nietzsche as “unsere Dichter...die nichts hielt,nichts 
begriff und niemand liebte"). The play really deals with the poet as a ty- 
pe whese tragic fate it is te perish en the shoals ef beurgesis seciety,a 
type whe appears threughout Expressienist literature. Hermann Hesse in his 
nevel Der Steppenwelf calls this type the welf of the steppes,an outcast 
from the sHeltering warmth of seciety,reaming the barren wastes ef histene 
-liness. His superierity is the bane ef his life; his werds find ne eche. 
The few whe do befriend him are eutcasts like himself(55). It is in his 
family that @Re poet meets for the first time and most starkly those fert 
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forces of geciety which yill hound him all his life and finally crucify him 
: in Johst s play Grabbe s mother cannet understand why her sen has chesen 
the shameful vecation of poet(56). A beggar musician,Waldemuller,his enly 
companien,addresses him: "Ecce peeta deleresus!" The precarious social situ 
~ation ef the artist, is forcefully dealt with in Frank Wedekind's one-act 
play Der Kammersanger: two types of artist confront each ether,the success- 
ful tener Gerarde and the aged ebscure cempeser Duhring. Te Duhring's plea 
that Art is the supreme value te which he has sacrificed his life,Gerarde 
answers: "We artists are a luxury article ef the bourgeoisie." Inthe socie- 
ty of today,the artist can maintain himself only as entertainer,and must co 
\ -mpete with the boxing ring and the dance floor,with the acrobat and the 
clown(57). The complete lack of contact between artist and audience is pre- 
sented in Wedekind's tragi-comedy Konig Nicelo oder se ist das us. The 
exiled king's eloquent appeal te the pepulace meves them te laughter; his 
tragic story turns inte a comic hit. The audience ne lenger is able te acc- 
ept the tragic except as paredy,and the king resigns himself te his unwante 
success as a clewn(58). 
Exaggerating the clipped,dry,and arregant speech with which the Berlin bour 
-geoisie aped the ruling Prussian caste,Carl Sternheim ferged a linguistic 
weapon with which to flail the hated beurgeeisie. He create“ a telegram lan 
~guage ef utmest concentration. The harsh,agceressive ecenemy of his dialog- 
ue influenced Georg Kaiser and Bert Brecht(62). 
Art is ne longer communication. Thee chasm between the artist and seciety 
has been widened to the point where even the desire te bridge it is lost 
(68). Like the fin de siecle artists,Else Lasker-Schüler hated the vulagr 
masses. "We artists are aristocrats to the bone'(Gesichte,p.23); "A potato 
would understand me sooner than such a primitive person Chu majl"(Mein Herz, 
pe79). The thought that common people like janitors ,shopkeepers,maids dar- 
ed to call their sexual affairs love seemed te violate the very idea ef lo- 
ve in her minds "I hate love among the common plebs....Love is for Tristan 
and Iselde...Remeo andJuliet,Fuast and Margarete,Mephiste and the Venus ef 


|| Siam" (1b.)(71). 


This alien in any society,and particularly in beurgeois society,reacted te 
the indifference of his environment by withdrawing into his personal king- 
dom of dreams and visions until his alienation from life was climaxed in th 
alienation of his mind(74). Umnachtun sthe mental night,the twilight of rea 
-sen,is Trakl's faverite theme,e.g.,"Traum und Umnachtung","In ein altes 
Stammbuch"(75). The fear of insanity hung like a black cloud ever his life, 
In the end it evertook him(76). The metaphor of the murderer and the atmos- 
phere of mortal Sige Peat Ele? y SSENT in his peems: "Der Merder lachelt 
bleich im Wein/De anken Tedesgrausen packt"("Romanze zur Nacht"). The 
theme of an "unspeakable guilt" seems te wind like a bloody thread through 
his werk,a guilt connected with ineestuous dream experiences with his meth- 
er and especially his sister(see "Das Bese"). There are no love peems,in 
the usual sense,in his werk(77). 

Adrian Leverkühn in Thomas Mann's Doktor Faustus is a portrait ef the Expre 


ionist art st(78). He creates fer himself,in a vaccuum, The isolation of 
ss 
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the artist is no longer imposed by society but by the artist himself. Lever 
~kuhn,who has an inborn contempt for hunanity,is wooed by the world and rej 
-ects its embrace(79). 

A deep conviction of unworthiness runs as a constant theme through the work 
of the Expressionists. The poet's relation to the opposite sex reflects his 
general feeling of inferiority. This forms the almost exclusive theme of 
Albert Ehrenstein s writings(83). Bedbugs visit him,taking pity on his lone 
-liness,but women have ne compassion and admire the vulgar androbust. Kafka 
ts conviction of his unworthiness was intimately linked with erotic failure 
(84). Many Expressionists consider themselves cerebral monsters, unable to 
relate themselves to ordinary humanity(85). The longing to be fully sie 
marks Expressionist vitelism,in which Nietzsche's Dionysian princip] 

much mere evident than in the Gallicized and serene version, Bérgsen's: Nés 
ry of elan vital (87). It is a reaction against excessive cerehralism,and i 
intensity is proportionate to the degree to which the intellect is felt as 
an inhibitive and disintegrating ferce. The hyperintellectual here of Gust- 
av Sack's novel Ein verbummelter Student gees to work in a mine and prays: 
“Let me remain an animal.” The here of his second novel Ein N amenloser,ane~ 
ther hyperintellectual,seeks escape in sex and goes to the least intellect- 
ual girl with the frenzy of a drowning man clutching at a straw(88). Gott~ 
fried Benn's Pr Renne could net narrew his intellect sufficiently to parti- 
cipate in a conversations; he cenld see everything from se many angles and 
think ef se many possible remarks he might make that he could make none (Le~ 


bensweg eines Intellektualisten)(89). The intellectual is excluded from the 
joy Of unself-conscious lifes he can only, think,he cannet, bes "Nur, ich,mit 
.Nach er zwischen Blu eae und Pranke,/ein irnzerfressnes Aas,mit Flichen/imm 


“Nichts zergellend,b jen m it Worten, veräfft , yom Light" (Ikarus) (90). "o 
dass wir unsere Uru nen Tiren. /fin Klümpéhen Schleim in einem warmen Mo- 
or" (Gesänge), Panel de becomes the self-hating intellectual s ideal 
(91). Hanns Johst s play Der junge Mensch shows the revolt of a student ag- 
ainst a hated teacher,Prof. À es HER He shouts at the prefessor: "Shut 
up!...We are young,young!...We are blossom!....Life! Life!...Thunder and 

ightning!...Long live life!....You deserve worse,much worse!...But I will 
DE only slap an exclamation point in your facel Thés shall be the dirge for 
my brother Eupherion Jubel jung!" Jubel jung is the hero's schoolmate whom 
Aine crewded curriculum of the traditional “erman high-school system has ru- 
Lip inea(94). In his "Of the Use and Abuse of History for Life" Nietzsche cond- 
fly ems the German educational ideals and pilleries the meerization of factual 
knowledge as detrimental te a wholesome cultured life. He finds excessive 
knewledge and vitality incompatible and makes a ringing address te German 
youth te rebel against the Bildungsideal. Ludwig Klages' dithyrambic glerif 
~ication of "the soul" in his Der Geist als Widersacher der Seele(1999) 
turned inte tho Nazis' still mere vitalist glorification of "the blood", the 
final key term in Benn's eut cry against science in the little drama Ithake 
fin which Ronne murders his eld prefesser whe sees in scientific knowledge 
the supreme value of life: "We are the youth. Our blood cries eut for heev- 

-En and earth,and not for cells and worms...Soul,spread your wings; yes, 

$8ul! soul! "(94 )1( 95). Wedekind's Alwa Schoen extols criminals and athlete: 
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"who have never read a book'(Die Büchse der Pandera). Saëkts motte is: "Li- 
eber verreht als vergeistigt"Æ(96). Gide s Neurritures terrestres pictures 
the same vitalist Nietzschean Rousseauism without the Expressionist violenc 
~ce.e Tt is easy to trace the cennection between the repression exercised by 
the German school and the rise of the Expressionist movement., Wedekind's 
play Fruhlingserwachen,Heinrich Mann's Professor Unrat contain violent 
caricatures of the German school system(97). Arnelt Brennen's fierce drama 
Vatermerd depicts how a l5-year-eld yeuth kills his father and strides eut 
te embrace liberty(100). Bife must be saved from intellect!" became the wat 
~chwerd after Nietzsche(102). 

By stripping language ef its syntactical structure and reducing it to its 
essential elements---verb and neun---the Sturm  Expressionists created a sy 
spare,telling,and breathless medium shed of the values ef Bemut and circum- 
locutien(111). August Stramm frequently reduces sentences to single words. 
Words in turn lose their familiar features,prefixes,suffixes,grammatical 
endings. Abeve all,by inventing new werds which by their derivatien from 
or similarity te one or several existing words convey strong wennetative 
without any definite denotative significance,he transforms words inte "pure 
aesthetic attributes." His poetry-—and that of the Sturm circle in genera] 
—-~anticipates Jeycejs Finnegan's Wake(112). z 
Benn,the most extreme spokesman of vitalism, changed inte the spokeman of 
abstractionism,and developed in the direction əf an Alexandrian póetry of 
learned allusiens(113). Eliot acknewledged his kinship with Benn When he 
paraphrased him in his "Three Voices of Poetry"(114). Even as content give: 
way to ferm,the concept of "being" yeilds te the concept of "functioning". 
This is Wrefel's ideal of the Entsubstantivierung der Welt(116). 

Huge von Heffmansthal s verse play Der Ter undder Ted deals with a narcissi 
~ist~aesthete who,in the hour of his death,cemes to realize that he has net 
really lived because he has never truly loved. This theme of the auto-emot- 
ional man whe,unrelated te all human community,builds a universe out of his 
sensations and dreams,and whem in consequence "life" passes by,is a develo; 
-ment of Faust in his cloistered study and Manfred in his mountain wilder- 
nesses Rilke's Malte Laurids Brigge,Preust's Marcel ,Fliot's Prufreck are 

all aut0-emetionel men suffering from the "impetence of heart'"(119). This 
theme is clearly expressed in Heinrich Mann's story Pippo Spane,the story ¢ 
of a the poet Mario Malvolte,a weak man with inauthetic emetions(120). The 
envied antagonist and counte: part of the artist is the average man,the hour 
~geois,of today,e.ge,the smug Thebald Maske in Carl Sternheim s comedy Die 
Hese(121). Crude and egotistical though he is,yMaske can love. In contrast 
te the poet Scarron,who promises se much and gives solittle,the bourgeeis 
promises little but accomplishes much(123). Werfel: "Und alles rauscht nac} 
Liebe./Ich auch nach Liebe weine./Und hab doch keinen gern"(124). The poet 
in Werfel's Versuchang looks up te the statistician,to whom he loses his 
girls the poet in Alfred Wolfenstein's Besuch der Zeit to the Visitor (126). 
George Sand,the heroine of Kaiser's drama Flucht nach Venedig,sayas "Liter- 
ature kills life! A vampire sucks our veins} we give our heart to here=-anc 
turn inte bloodless shades!"(127). 

Benn stopped writing at 35 and concluded the slim volume of his cllected 
works with a self 
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-deprecation hardly matched elsewhere: "Here they are,these collected works 
one volume,two hundred pages; one would have to be ashamed of them if one 
were still alive....I would be surprised if it found readers." Kafka was e! 
utterly uninterested in the public reception of his werk(135). 
Art at peace with society and the artist at one with his fellow men was the 
ideal of a large number of Lrpressionists. Werfel: "My only wish is to be 
related to you,0 Man!"(Der Weltfreund). The delusion of grandeur stands in 
the way of the artist's regenration. "'Genius is nearest to Ged. '-—~'Rut 
his downfall starts one step from God's throne,and he falls deep"(Jakeb Wa- 
ssermann ,Gansemannchen)(141). The composer Daniel Nothaft in Wassermann's 
novel discovered in his contact with the bronze statue of the Gooseman in 
the market square that the ordinary human beings are not very different 
from himself,the superman(142). The old conflict between the artist and 
bourgeois gives way to the concept ef the fellow man,a suffering creature 
in need of sympathy andfleve. The world is a vale of tears,and even those 
who appear preud and happy are ara mene and pained at heart. Werfel: We- 
iss nicht die Qual,wenn Kaiserinnen nicken/.../Kenn ich der Madchen stolz 
und falschen Plau$êhen?/Und eiss ich,ach,wie weh ein Schaiet cheln tut?" (Ich 
bin ja nech ein Kind)(143). He is ffo longer guilty/because he is rejected e 
and miserable in a world of contented Philistines,but because he is privil- 
eged te create when milliens ge hungry and are racked by pain. Heinrich Mar 
pointed eut that in contrast te the German intellectuals,Latin men of lett- 
ers have always been in the center of political life and wielded a powerful 
influence on the affairs of their people,e.g.,Voltaire,Zola,Huge. "They all 
have known the happiness of...seeing their word move things,oéf seeing the 
spirit transfermed into reality and action" ("Voltaire-Geethe" in Macht und 
Mensch,p.12). Goethe and the German poets allied themselves with nature and 
the status que; Goethe has changed nething in Germany. The man of intellect 
in Germany(145) has rationalized social injustice to the advantage of tke 
authority; "the time demands that they become agitaters,that they ally ther 
-selves with the people against authority"("Geist und Tat" ,ib.,p.8). He fer 
-mulated the program of German activism. The Expressionist is an ethical 
idealist3his geal is spiritual ,net material(146). The Matxištl bews te his- 
tery and the iron laws of necessity even as Goethe bows to nature. Thus 
Marxism,in the Expressionist view,doesnot constitute a break with the Germa 
tradition,and dees not include the inner spiritual regeneration,the Wandl— 
ung(147). 
Upen seeing the sad look of P'Annunzio's neglected wife,Rritz ven Unruh re- 
marked that all his glory as a peet weuld be meaningless,if he feund a sim 
“ilar look in the eyes of his loved ene(Flügel der Nicke,p.116)(150). à 
The glorification of the prostitute betrays the influence of Dostoevski s 
Sonya. The prostitute,to be sure,had become an important figure with the 
pro-to-Neturalism of Dumas fils,and Verdi's La Traviata made the Western 
world weep ever the courtesan,sinned against more than sinnirig. Still,desp- 
ite nobility and self~sacrifige,she remained an ebject ef cempassion rather 
than ef admiration. With Zela s Nana,she became the accusing symbol of seci 
-al cerruptien,the emboided eo oa of a Aotiak Ayolim Minh Coupled 
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antibourgeois and anti-Christian defiance. The attitude is carried ever int 
~o vitalist Expressionism. Wedekind's Lulu in Erdgeist embedies the domin- 
ance ef sex over money and power; she is the life-force and rules tyrannic- 
ally ever all men. Fer the vitalist,the prostitute is a variant of Dionys- 
ian vitality. Fer the coemmunienist Expressienist,the prostitute was still 
the victim ef a brutal society; but victimizition was viewed from a Christ- 
ian er Desteevskian standpoint net as an evl te be abèbished by social ref- 
orm,but as a gate to salvation. The martyred scapegoats of society became 
the true successors of Christ en earth. The poet in Hanns Johst's novel Der 
Anfang celebrates the prestitute as the saviouress of the whole male sex 
(52). In Paul Kornfeld's drama Himmel und Holle,an unintentional caricat- 
ure of cemmunienist Expressionism,the savieuress is a poor streetwalker ,age 
-ing and fading,and a Lesbian to boot, Maria(153) X 

Afetr his cenversion,Reinhard Serge repudiated Nietzsche. In his Gericht 
uber Zarathustra he adevecates a radicalism of bretherly love. Accerding t: 
him,Nietzsche's cult of the superman was the compensation for his physical 
inferiority: "A raving hunchback runs threugh the streets: 'Wipe eut the 
cripples! Long live straight limbs! ''(p.7)(156). 

Heinrich Mann urges the intelletual (Geistige) te acts ence the mind decide: 
te act,it Le. the face of the werld(Zwischen den Raseen)(164). Kurt Hi- 
ller's s ar Tr rer, the mobilization of the mind in the service of humane go- 
a ls: "Gei ‘bt rde Herr". The intellectual-turned-leader whe is willing te 
sacrifice himself fer mankind is Eustache de Saint-Pjerre in the powerful 
pacifist drama Die Burger ven Calais by Georg Kaiser(172). The "new man" i: 
the intellectual whe is able to act in the cause ef love(173). Man,says 
Bracke in Klabund's Eulenspiegel,is "the aristocracy of the eerth,and let 
us dethrene the etrnal empress,Nature"(175). Here Expressionist Mani en 
differs essentially from the humanism ef the Weimar Klassik. The activist 
rebels against the affirmatien ef and submission to Nature,Fate,Histery, 
which characterize traditional German culture. Like Heinrich Mann,Carl 
Sternheim links Goethe's lack ef political conscience to his worship ef 
natures his “entirely banal world view" predispesed him te accept wars and 
ether social catastrophes as inevitable and led to Kadavergehorsam and Wa- 
chtparade(Tasse oder Kunst des Juste milieu)(176). 

The artist-revelutionary Friedrich in Ernst Teller's play Wandlung knows 
no huma enemies. The enemies are the institutiens,net the men whe embedy 
these instituions er prefit by them. They,too,are victims,and the Express- 
ionist pities them. In an early poem "An den Tyrannen" by J.R,;Becher whe 
was te become a Cemmunist,we read: "Nein! Tyrann! Nicht vire i Barri kader 
/Dich zu end, N Salven "Héllenflug./Pyrami den Liebe auf dein Haupt wir 
laden./Schmil£ © schmilz ver friester Gite bug! /.../Arme breiten Völker 

dir Tyrann!"(Verbrüderung,1916,p.33)(183). 

The great disillusionment with the "Ged that failed," which the Occidental 
intelligentsia experienced in the nineteen thirties,had been anticipated 
within the ranks of German Expressionism almost as soon as the "Ged" was 
born. Rene Scickele: "Then,my friends,let us go into the her ica til 
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the class-censcieus pretorians ef some Lenin...exterminate us poer church- 
mice of the ideal!"(Der neunte Nevember,1919,pp.79-80). The most famous Ex- 
pressionist drama,Kaiser s Gas 1(1988) is the earliest to deal with the ret 
-reat of the Messianic hepe ef 1917 and 1918(192). Scerning the visien ef 

a pasteral paradise,the proletariat insists on their industrial "hell",the 
source of material power (193). Teller suffered the shock ef cellisien betw- 
een revolutionary dream and reality more acutely than ether Expressienist, 
because he fought te make the dream come true in Bavaria. “When ethical man 
becomes political,what a tragic read he will have to travel!" (Briefe aus de: 
dem Gefangnis,p.63). For his humenitarianism,his Communist comrades déhoun- 
ced him as "petty bourgeois" and had him arrested. In his fameus play Masse 
Mensch,the conflict between the Woman and the Nameless One(the Belshevick) 
is the conflict between the Expressionist intellectual „and the proletarian 
masses. The Woman whose tragic guilt lies in her deification of mass man, 
comes te realize that he is "the bastard ef war" in whem the spirit of 

the war lives on under a new disguise(197).Both Teller and Heinrich Mann 
are rootless rebels,not only z#¥ischen den Rassen but also zwischen den Kla- 
ssen; see Mann's late Expressionist nevel Der Kopf (1925) en the failure ef 
the intellectual idealist in trying te refashion reality(198). Kaiser!s 

Gas II expresses the final ial of hope and unmitigated pessimism(201). 
Fritz ven Unruh's play Platz” shows that revelution changes the persennel 
but net the system itself (203), it foreshadews the basic problem of the ant 
~i-Stalinist literature ef the succeding generatien-—-the fameus "classics 
ef disenchantment" of Silone,Koestler,and Orwell(205). Max Bred's novel 

Das grosse Wagnis(1919) depicts a nightmarish society of false "new men" 
‘whe live in burrews underneath a forgotten sector of the battle front of an 
unedning war. This underground cemmunity,called Liberia,is te be the perfec 
embodiment of reason and freedem(206). It rc et drama. "The 
horizontal drama," which the Beet evelved,has ne human centent; it is "soc- 
ialistic idealism" refined te a point where only exhertatery statements are 
left. The acters recite these in a recumbent position. Liberia is a grave- 
yard of the human soul. The novel in most essential aspects anticipe tés thw 
-ell's 1984(e.g.,the ingenious "Dionysian ear",an invention in the art of e 
eavesdropping)(207). 

Werfel's powerful trilogy Spiegelmensch(1920) illustrates his deepest ins- 
ight inte egotism. The abbet of the monastery in which the here Thamal seek 
refuge explains to him that there are 3 stages or visions of man: in the 
first men think they see the werld while they see only themselves; in the 
second they know that they see only themselves and realize the prison in 
which egetism keeps them shut off from reality; when he has defeated the 
“mirror-man",the mirror becomes for him a window(pp.19 ff.)(213). 

The former Expressionists travelled en widely separate and diverging routes 
: Werfel with his international best-sellers and Hellywood scripts, Becher 
with his Communist cliches,Johst with his Nazi cliches,and Benn with his 
esoteric abstarctions. Gerrian Dxpressionism sought tobe two things in one: 
a revolution ef poetic form and a reformation ef human life(227). 
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John Wild: The Challenge of Tristentiellem. 
It may be-that by language and logic I understand whatever I ur- 
ferstend, Put it does not follow that by studying these tools ch 
~jectively,apart from their references to ohjecus,! may gain an 
understanding of the objects themselves, It may be that I cannot 
see except by the use of spectacles, Put to take off one pair of 
spectacles and to study them hy another pair will not enable me 
to gain a panoramic views, To know something ahont spactacles 
will not enable me to understand vision as such, Ang even to kno 
what vision 1e in general will net engble me to see real objects 
À blind man may have such knowledge, Analytical philosophy is 
like a man who hecomes so interested in the cracks and spots of 
dust upon his glasses that he loses all interest in what he may 
actually see through them(10}), The first function of philosophy, 
therefore,is to study *he primordial world of tomedlatecexperien 
-ce(13), À widesprea@ notion derived from Descartes 1e that the 
original data are tiwsted and Alstorte® ty cognition,and are 
thus discredited, The vastly rich and variegated fields of coner 
«ete experience are sloppy data,ton confused to warrant sclentie 
fic invettigation,6.2.,secondary qualities(14}, Ye forget the 
first canon of all true emptrical procedure; brute data have an 
absolute priority over eny theory,no matter how plausible it may 
be, The contemporary analytic philosophers think of themselves 
as empirioists,hut they minimize the role of direct observation: 
“The philosopher as such is rot interested in facts of exrperiensa 
ce" (Mf Schliek)(15}, 
Existence is an omnipresent philosophie fact, No one can he pre- 
sented with a non-æistent datum, tut existence manifests itself 
in many ways, The existence of Pegasus,the winged horse which T 
conjure up hefore my mind,depends on mental acts,end is differ. 
ent from the existence of the junk man's nag thet I see plodding 
down the street, Sons things exist on ly in a potentiel way; 
they will exist on certain conditions,if other evehts occur, The 
existence of a tree is substantial,while that of green color wh 
which existe only in something else,the leaves,is accidental, 
ote which have no choice and persons who can chuose,erist in 
& ferent way(16), Academic aios takes existence for gra 
-nted and is interesed only in essence,the distinctive character 
of thinge(17)s "Te speak of ‘existent! and 'non-existent','real' 
and ‘unrealt fe but a hbandying of empty honorifice and pejorativ 
ees" (7 Quine), In a famous passage at the end of his treatire Hu 
-me confesses that the theoretical speculations he has worked _,. 
out in his armchair are unable to answer the existential questio 
of his everyday life: “Whose favor shall T court,and whose anger 
must I dread? And on whom have T any influence cr who have any 
influence on me?"(15), Mature,however,hes endowed ue with other 
modes of prattical awareness to deal with such problems, As Hume 
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J} concludes; "I @ine,I play a game of backgammon, T converse and am 
‘/merry with my friends,and when after 5 or 4 hours’ smaosement,T 
oule return 4, 
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hey /appear so Gold,and strained,and ridiculous, that I cannot fi: 
find in my heart to enter Into them any farther," Theoretical aw 
-ereness, the way we thiniin an armchair,gives us a point of vlew 
on things; it does not feel a situation! 19). The analytic philog 
' wopher is oblivious to the intentional structure of 411 awarenes: 
which is of some object,an act reaching out to an objects "There 
are no euch obfecte"(4,Ryle)(21),. As a result modern ethical the: 
eory has become increesingly remote from the concrete problems c: 
human life(23)s to say that Hitler was in any sense wrong is meri 
-ly to show prejudice and betrays "a not fully liberated pre-sel: 
eentific tye of mind"*(24), Academic philosophy has become a barr 
-en wasteland with little relevance to actual life and with litt. 
le appeal, It ie not surprising that many of our own enquiring ; 
youth in times of chaos and depression have turned to Marxiem(25, 
Pascal,Nietzsche and Rergson all rebelled against abstract intel. 
lectualiem,hut Fierkogaard is the greatest of a11(27). 
Kierkegaard is radically skeptical of all attempts to fit the 
rich content of concrete experience into the framework of some r: 
-rigid explenatory theory, In this sense,he is a radical empiric. 
jat and his method that of phenomenology, "It is far more diffic 
eult to deseribe one actor than to write a whole philosophy of 
art,and more diffienlt to describe one of his performances than 
to describe the actor,...The more concrete therohservations, the 
amore difficult it is, God knows how long philosophers will conti 
e puffing hemselves up with the fantastic notion,,,that genera 
-lization is what is difficult"(The Journals,tr,Pru,p.147), This 
urge to @aseribe the phenomenon as TE TE given is characteristic 
of existentialist thought(29), It has led many existentialists ti 
utilige literary media for the expression of thelr insights, The: 
are not interested in theoretical constructions, they do not ques 
-tion datas they attempt to achieve an empirical description in 
a disciplined way(%0), Essences are grasped with relative ease 
by intellectual abstraction, "Spinoza may he right: essentia in- 
. volvit existentiam,namely,conceptual existence,..An tritviauat 
` man has = ot/a conceptual existence" (Journals, pp,3{7~8) 
` (31), Kierkegaard singles out as exceptional Fant's famous passe 
age in the Critique of pure Reason(A599-600,P627-8) where at is 
pointed out tha ere Te no determinate difference in the order 
of essence between one hundred dollars actually jingling in my 
pocket,end one hundred imaginary dollars. Put there is something 
else of an entirely different order(existence) which makes a11 tl 
difference to my actual financial status(32), The subject is an 
existing person,interacting with other persons and things, Fis 
knowledge is a phase of his existing,end therefore also active, 
Kietkegnard is amused at those person who are so used to regardir 
themselves as theoretical objects that they seem to heeome permes 
-ently detached from(33) their own being, In conversing with ther 
one sometimes feels that he is not talking to the man himself, 
but rather to his uncle, "Usually the philosophers,..exist in qu. 
ite 4iffrent categories for everydey purposes from those in 
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which they speculate,and console themselves with categories very 
different from those which thay solemnly discues,..In resation t 
their systems,most systematisers are like a man who builds an en. 
ormous castle and lives in a shack close bys; they do not live in 
their own enormous systematic buildings" (Journals,p.156), To reg 
-grë à person as an object is to de-humanize him, Just as theore! 
-i¢as awareness ip unitea with more primordial levele of sensory 
awareness(34),s0 practical awareness is united with more primor- 
dial levels of feeling and emotion, These cannot neap the abstr- 
act scientist,but they reveal the world in relation to my actual 
existence, Kierkegaard singled the emotion of dread out ior spec 
-ial attention, This dread is not the same as fear( The Congept 01 
Dread,p.38), When we are afraid,we can icentify tue object oF 
\ which we are afreiè--.unemployment,sickness,war,etc. ut dread ha: 
— no determinate object, It comes from all sides, There is no def. 
ense, It brings us before "nothing", It awakens us from our thou. 
ghtlessness,and arouses us to what we might bes "Dread is the po. 
ssibility of freédom"(The Concept, p.139)(35}, This feeling may 
become the sourse èf existential strength; it becomes a weakness 
only if we run away and try to forget it, Yhat we call boredom, 
melancholy ,gndddéspaadr are all versions of dread, Thers are two 
kinds of boredom( Bh ther/ Oke Tey e299254—9) o In the first,it is 
something definite t bores melike a certain hook, rticular 
person, In the second one becomes bored with himself and is left 
alone with a nameless emptiness, One tries to fight this mood 
with distractions(36), "If one man,when another man says to him, 
1I can no longer love you',proudly answers,'Then I can also stop 
loving you',is this independence? Alas,it is only Jepandense,.. 
But the one who answers,'Tren I will still continue to love yo', 
his love is everlastingly free in blessed independence, He does 
not say it proudly---dependent on his pride" (Works of Jove,p.33) 
(40), "...8 community of mankind's animal exhalations,a somethin, 
x which they sweat out in crowds,a something which is called publ. 
ior opinion,ani hy philosophers the objectiver Geist" (Journals) 
43). "No one whatsoever is prevented From helng an individual 
nless he prevents himself---by becoming one of the masses” (Ibid, 
hu Del79)e Hence his hatred of the public Press(44), To exist is to 
mtiastrustle and act in the world of men, It is not merely to think, 
ag, Out to seek for communications not only to remain detached, but 
ekha t9 become engaged; hot to become a distant admiger by night, but 
plaa aN open follower by dayeThere is a tremendous difference between 
pagadmiring Christianity from a distance(&0),talking and sometimes 
rath) acting like a Christian,and really existing as a Christian 
HLASI) o 2 
je. Rassell and others speak of a private world of psychic impressio: 
Abs and a public world of physical things, This dualism is a figment 
LATE the logical mind, I find myself not in two worlds,but in one 
(59). Beingein-the-world belongs to my very existence{Heidegger, 
n und 3% p.583 Sartre,L'ïtre et le Neant,p.l49; Jaspers,Fhi. 
losophie,p,62), Yeing-with-others belongs to my own existencée 
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To feel alone is a privative mode of feeling-with, All awareness 
is intentional or relational,from a subjective pole to an object 
asp 


the notion of essence of ite old value ant to allow it only a sul 
-hordinate posi tion” (Han ggalnst Iase gocietyepe35) (66) e Determi. 
nate structure is certainly found In experience, ly being is reli 
-ational and involves an otherness within it, I am really this 
towards-another-1-gmnot(L'Etrs et le Reanigb 4305-10) (67) s 

Man possesses no common nature or essence, That he is,is certain, 
Everything else comes later, Existence is a naked,hrute fact tha’ 
simply is, Existence cannot he known objectively,but can be know 
only subjectively by one who existe(73), All thst a man possesse 
may become indifferent to him---aven the use of his senses and i: 
limbs; existenec,however,is what he ts,the last inner center whi: 
which escapes all concepts; in this respect,it is like the Ghris 
-tian experience of the soul,alone before God,to which everythin 
else ts alien and external(74), I find thatif am aware of myself, 
but not myself alone, I find myself existing-in-the-world, The 
antities surrounding us are at hand rather than on hand,stuff to 
ha worked upon rather than ST to he known e the Chair invit 
-e3 us to rest,the pencil to write,stc.(75), These objects are 
first underatood by us in relation to our existential action(76), 
A thing is Just what it is, Put a man is never just what he is, } 
he is free and able to determine himself by his chosen projects, 
Tan makes himself, Roth naturalism and idealism have wrongly atte 
-empted to close the gap between man and nature by reducing man 
to nature or elevating nature into a spirit friendly to man, In 
fastyman is turown into a universe where he is surrounded by vasi 
ranges of unfeeling heing,sa world which is foreign to his exist- 
ance and where he cannot feal at home(77), This situation is pot. 
gnantly expressed in Rilke'’s poem "The Great “icht"; "Strangeness 
in narrowing circles/hungrily prorled round my casual flares of 
perception*(78), The whole situation is always dimly revesled in 


the twilicht of feeling or mood 
Od, 
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It is satisfying,irritating, ete, Some of the situations may be 
clearly analyzed and met by clever calculation, Others cannot be 
met in this way, They resist theoretical analysis an? are insurme 
ounteble by any plan,, Jeepers has called them boundary situation 
(Philosophie, II,ch,7), They limit us and hem us in, They are liké 
unsCalabile walls which bear down upon us, Of the situations consi 
«dered by Yaspere(II,p,204 ff), six have been widely accepteds 1, 
Situationality,the fact that while we may succeed in escaping fro 
one situation, it is only to fall into another; 2,Chance,the fact 
that no one is safe from chance eruptions,e¢gg.,existence of the 
highest order may he wiped out by a falling brick(80)3 3,Sufferin 
(Leiden),a shrinking of life; 4, Human struggle and conflict, the 
fac t two individuals never completely agree and that there 
is always some measure of forceful domination; existential commun 
-ication always takes the form of "friendly combat"; 5, Guilt,i.e 
whoever we are,whatever we do,we are culltys 6, Dgath(81). All me 
men know that they must dies; the time is uncer tein( mors certa; ho 


-ra incerta), No one can die my death for me(82), 

Feeling has its own peculiar mode of disclosure,and gives us acce 
-s8 to much that is opaque to pure theory(Sein und Zeit,pp,1°4 ff 
(87). Pure theoretical apprehension is reduced to a secondary pos 
~ition(Seinspp.157-8) (89), According to Sartre,awareness is none 
being or nothing(L'Etre et le Eeantepry40-7) a Awareness is certai 


enly fistinct from Its object and yet identified with it, There 
is no way in which one physical thing may become identical with 
other things from which it is physically distinct, From a materia 
elistic point of view,awareness is indeed a peculair nothingness, 
ready to be fulfilled, In seif-consciousness,one consciousness 
becomes aware of another, The two are thus identifiedg nothin 
lies between the two, They are one, And yet this oneness is not 
absolute, Presenco-to implies & duality of some kind(L'Etre,116 f 
f,)(93). This nothing is an existential relation, It is only by 
virtue of what it is not, Without teing,of which I am aware,there 
can be no awareness, And yet it is not what it is; my awareness 
never completely coincides with its object{ tre,p.60)(94), 
Man's whole existence is conative in character,as can be seen fro 
care(Sorge), This care is always ahead of itself, and never confin 
-ed to the present(Sein und Zeit,pn,191-2) ni I am a centre of 
cares drivepwish desire, will(Sein,pp,194-6)(10 ir in whatever he 
does gman is led by devotion to something(103), Death is the objec 
of a special kind of care, The death that I die is not a finished 
act,but a possible mode of existi endfully with death in view 
(ge n zum Tode)(Sein,.pp.262-4)(119), Neath reveals my being in 
its Limited entirety, If I think of myself as a technicianga citi 
zen, hushband,an old manzgetcg,fomething is left out, It is only 
with death before me that I can see myself as a whole(12C), Yy 
conscience speaks to me personally; it is never loquacious and 4j 
-sputatious(Sein,p.27%)(122), 

Marcel on the tendency to "identify a man with his functions":.end 
the "horrible" expression “time table"(The Philosophy of Existence 
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Jaspers,too,gin Die Geistige Situation der Zelt,says: “The messes 
are out masters,., ney desire to be le n such a way that they 
can fancy themselves to be leaders, Without wishing to he really 
rhein ian fain be accounted free"(Man in the Modern Age,spp 
40.1) 4124), 

ein is myself regarded as an objects; ariston is my very self 
which cannot be known theoretically, Dasein 1s determined; Exis- 
tenz is free, The two are inspearably connected and are in const 
ant struggle with each other, I am also aware of an all-encompa 


-seing being, the Umgreifende( Saspers,Vernunft und Existengsppre 
34-57)4153), eee eee 


Rad faith takes two forms: les laches who hide themselves behind 
their norms and reasons; les EE who use fixed principles 
as weapons for aggressive se -essertion(Sartre,Existentialism, 


Pe55 
Merced Mystery of ReingsIpp,l8ls "When I put the table beside th 
chair, o not make any altterence to the tabel or the chair; n 
but my relationship with you makes a difference to both of uses 
and re oe any interruption of the relationship make a differen 
This morBid indi ism is expressed hy Sartre's dictum,"Hell is 
other people", “The essence of the relati between awareness à: 
is not Mitgeins it is conflict"(L'Btre et le Néant,,p602), Kierk 
-egaard was conscious of this dangers 8 erous to isolat 
fies), too much,to evade the bonds of society"(Journals,p.62) 
184 
Over-e hasis on practical awareness leads to subjective relativ 
-4m which le refuted by the factual existence of science, It 
also leads Heidegger to gloss over the distination between the 


ZA lle(whioh is individual and subjective qana- the stint 
CA EAi i Lthout adequate log al explanation 
Rein und tel Tj: 9). Theoretical awareness is 
not & constructive power; ng up,so far as it funct 
-ions adquately, It adds nothing to that which it really knows 
In order to reveal the object as it already is,awareness must fn 
itself be as nothing, Here Sartre's idea of the nothingness of 
consciousness is quite suggestive, Any positive determination 
will color its vision, No physical power can achieve this state 
of indeterminacy(191), Hegel rightly pointed out that to set u 
a limit is already to transcend n pe Eee | Menge punir hs 
-ists tend to confuse avoidable evils oundary situations 
(216), 7e, Cin) seat miy a le cie Awl. natak hah nye been 
Fan 5 Neduct vi Fe hnsicaban 9 dart ARE TL tn Ae. = 
OES ? + f> . 4 A ni Ý FA am À 
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Villian “ogarth: The Analysis of Reauty, 
mAitad by Joseph Surke( 1955), 
Tntrodnetion: is opposition to certain asnects of orthodox neo- 
classicism, including the theory of ideal heauty(xiii\, His appros 
ach was empirical, Me objected to the neo-classical notion that 
art imnroved uson nature as well as the corresponding academic pre 
-ctice of constantly referring artists to the authority of the Ol 
Masters, The engaving of Masqueradesand Overas, 3urlington Sate ma: 
he dascrihed as a declaration of war on fhe connolsseurs(xiv), The 
sarcasm is underlined by an old woman who wheels as “waetepaner 
for shove" the works of Shakesneare, Sen Jonson, rvden, Otwav,and 
Nonsreve, The moral of the whole is clear: connoisseurship is the 
mortal enemy of the native practitioner(xv), Success as a satiris: 
aid not cause “Vorarth to relinquish his ambitions in history pain. 
tinalxvi), Por history paintine,turning to the elevated sources 
of the Bihle and classical antiquity for its material, occupied th: 
‘first place in the hierarchy of catecories established by a long 
tradition, The satirist of manners,concerned with the local and 
nartioular,was vlaced in the lower catagory of realist art, “here 
is also a social aspect to he considered, History nainting, with 
all that it irmlied of liberal education,was held to elevate its 
yractitioners to the rank of zentlemen(xwii), The World paid Hog- 
arth the compliment of horrowins his central idea, in condemning 
the fashion by which ladies! breasts were “compressed by a flat, 
straimht line*,just as "Capability Brown's gardens would he altog 
wether ruined by "straight rows of cut trees", The honk became +o 
the talk of the town(xxiv), The leading protagonist of the connof. 
eseurs was Paul Sandby, Tn one vrint the claims for the "line of 
beauty" (xxv) ares wittily dismissed bv a deformed orinvle whose 
natural leg,wooden lee and cruteh are all curved in serpentine 
lines, “lsewhere the public is instruced "how to nresent a snuff. 
box in ve waving line" and the artist's mg dog gsnaws the most se: 
-pentine of hones(xxvi), The most crushing blow of all was Chale: 
Churchill's An Epistle to Villiam Togarth{xxviii}, Fogarth's coll 
-ahorators in writing the Analysis were Sr Benjamin Voadly, James 
Raloh,the Rev, Thomas Morell, the fav, James Townley(xxxii), “ogarth 
can nevar he described as a linear artist like the Ttallan quatt- 
rocentists before him,or Ingres later, “e js,hoth in his drawing 
and naintineg, tne least calligraphic of executants, Beautiful his 
dawings often ars,but the lines are always broken and loose(x1i1) 
It is time to revise the legend of the "literary" artist,and to 
question critices(e.¢.,%oger Pry) of his "indifferent composition" 
or “extraordinary want of feeling" for formal relations(xlv), Yal 
-pole,with his orthodox dislike of Hogarth's vaintine,bersan the 
mincheif by comparing him with Moliere and Congreve,and hy vrais. 
ing rather as "a writer of comedy with a pencil than a vainter* 
(Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Vailaway and Yornum,1888,111,n,1), Tue 
prejuaioe Was nerhaps stwangthened ny.äemh's irus and memorable 
phrase,"other pictures we look at,his prints we read", No fault 
need be found with : A EEEE j : 
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Lamb's tribute, Tut the dictum provided fuel for those critics to 
whom the epithet "literary" was the final term of denunelation(x1 
vi), Lomazzo,whon he cites,is a Manneriat writer, Tf Korarth had 
been well read in Italien art theory he conld have fond other ad 
-vocates of la figura serventinata, But there is one significant 
diffrence between Zoparth and his vredecessors, This is the appli. 
cation of the sernentine line to surface rather than outline, 
When,6 years later,®urke came to incorporate many of his ideas in 
the Nssay on the Sublime and Beautiful,he rechristened the serpen. 
tine line by the title of "waving surface", Burke had grasped fo. 
garth's central meaning and stated it without ambiguity, Hogarth 
also identifies this line with a particular kind of beauty: the 
beauty of genteel elegance{1\, The inscription,"Of the different 
meaning of the ords Character,(eracatura,and Outré in Painting 
and Drawing” in hased on the Preface to Joseph Andrews, In the in 
-scription of 1758,following Tlelding's "comic epic poem in prose! 
he describes himself as a “comic history painter"(1li1), Mis frank 
appeal to the senses was ton revolutionary for their entrenched 
neo-clasaiciam(liv), He,alone of artists attaches himself to the 
great tradition of “nelish empirical philosophy, The first "nglisl 
painter of note to show a genuine sympathy wars Constable: "I look 
ed on victures as things to he evoided, connoisseurs looked on 
then as things to he imitated"; "nature,..constantly presents us 
with comnositions of her own,far more beautiful than the hanviest 
arranged by human skil1"(0,2,Tesliets Life of Constable,1845,p, 
239,p.355) (lv), Diderot attacked the hook In the same review! Sale 
on de 1765) in which he copiously borrowed armuma py 
w A a r Afi fh : 

-tions without acknowledgement(lix), 4? ead cle ST hier 
prefaces “It is reported then that Michael Ang von’ y 
this observation to the Painter Marcus de Sclena his scholler; 
that he should alwaies make a figure Pyramidall,Serpentlike,and 
multinlied by one two three, tn which nrecent{in mine opinion) | 
the whole mysterlis of the arte consisteth"(5), Many writers since 
Tomazzo have in the same words recommended the observing this 
rule also(6), ‘Yinding lines Are ag often the cause of deformit 

s of srace,.. À middling connoisseur thinks no profile has beaut: 
without a very straight nose,and if the forehead he continued str 
straight with it,he thinks it is still more(7) sublime... "he com 
mon notion that a person should be straicht as an arrow,and perf 
-ectly erect is of this kind,...2anhael,from a straight and stiff 
manner,on a sudden changed hie taste of lines at sight of Michael 
Angelofs works(8),an4 the antique statues; and so fond was he of 
the sernentine line,that he carried it into a rifionloua exceaasa, 
particularly in his draneriea: though his creat observance of nat 
-ùra suffer'd hin not lone to continue in this miatake(9),,,,For 
though the nicture copier may sometimes to a common eve seam to 
vye with the original he copies,the artist himself requires no 
nore ability, cen: 
grani y; Ft US, or 
a a 7 bboartrapirn pO LEA re Be 

/ AES, hag. 1157, 7.319) l nature 
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than a journevman-weaver at the Goblins,who in working after a 
plecs of oainting, bit hy bit scarcely knows what he is ahout(10), 
Shake spear,who had the despest penetration into nature,has sumtd 
u» all the charms of beauty in two words, INTINTTE VARTETV( 5). 
here is scarca an Tgyptian, Trask, or Ronan deity,that hath” ivis 
@ted serneant,tvisted cornuconia,or some evmbol windi in this ma 
„enner to accomnany itse How absolütelr void of thasg furns are 
Ithe pazos of China,and what a mean taste runs throurh most of 
{their attemnts in vainting and sonlnturesnotwithatandiing thev 
finish with such excessive neatneses the whole nation in these 
matters seem to have hut one ave: this niechief naturallv(17) fol 
-lows from the prejudices they imhihe hr copying one anothers 
works,which the ancients seem seldom to have Aone(18), 
Introductions The reason why zentlemen,who have heen inquis sitive 
after knowledge in picture, have their aves less qualified for our 
mirnose,than othare,is hecahee their thourhte have been entirely 
ant continually emmlov'4 and incumber'd with En and rete 
aining the various manners in which nictures are nninted, the hist 
~orier,names,and characters of the masters, torether with” manv oth 
=ar Little ciroumetances heloncing to the mechanical nart of the 
arte and little or no time has heen riven for verfecting the id. 
eas they ought tof°3) have in their minds,of the objects themsel- 
wes in natures for hy having thus esnoured and adopted their 
firat notions from nothine hut imitations,and becoming too often 
as hirotted to their faults,as their heauties, they at lencth,in 
amanner,totally neslect,or at least disregard the works of natu.» 
re merci’ hacansea they do not tally with whet their minds sre so 
strongly vrenossess'd withe... It ie also evident that the print- 
er's eva mav not he a bit better fitted to recsive these new im- 
 prenstons,who ie in like manner too much cantivated with the 
works of art; for he is alee ant to mrana the shadow,and drop 
the substance, The mistake hannens chiefly to those who zo to Ro- 
me for the accomplishment of their studies,as they naturally wil} 
without the utmost care,take the infactinis turn of the connoiss. 
sur instead of the nainter(24), 
Chel: The bills and proportions of objects are govern'd hy fitne- 
Leas and propriety, Tt ir this that has esteblish'd the size and 
proportion of chairs,tables,an? all sorts of utensils and furnit- 
erat tat, An shinv-building the dimensions of every nart are conf 
min'4 and regulated hy fitness for sailing, ‘hen a versel saile x 
well,the sailors always call her a heautr;: the two idane have 
such a connexion!(333 Cf.1xi on “me anticipating Hogarth in his 
An Fnquiry concern ine the e_ Principles of Morals,sect.5: "hy Util- 
ity Plensent), 
Oh,=: It is a “constant mile in composition in painting to avoid 
M AMI LE Pegularity,tiniformity,or symmetry please only 
as they serve to give the idea of fitness(38), 
“Ch h,53 The eye hath tnis sort of eniovmeant in winding walks and 
Ssrnentine rivers,and all sorts of ohiacts Whose forme, sers © com: 
ozal Princip zi 
ally 


OF what t 
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call,the wax ing and serpentine lines, Intricacy in form,..I shal] 
define to he that peculiarity in the lines,which compose it, that 
leads tne eye a wanton kind of chace(42), The pleasure it gives 
the eve is stilt more Lively when in motion... Its heguiling move 
-ment gave me the same kind of sensation then,which I since have 
felt at seeing a country-dance....The beauty of 2 composed intric 
-acy of form... may he said,,,to lead the eve a kind oe chace, ees 
Me most amfahle,..is the flowin? curl,.., ie very same head of 
hair,wisptd,and matted together,would make the(45) moat disagrees. 
able fivure, 

Tha: Forms of masnitude,altnourh 111.shaned,will however, on ace. 
pant of their vastness draw out attention and raise our admirat- 
tonl 46)... Tlenhanta and whales plenae us with their unwieldy 

greatness(47),...In a word,it is quentity which adds greatness te 
grace,,,sinen imnroper,or incompatible excesses meet,thev always 
excite laughter(48),,,,A monkey,whose ficure,as well as moat of Y 
is actiona,so odflyr resembles the human,is also very comfoals 
and he hecomes more so when a coat is put on him,as he then heco. 
mes a greater hurleaque on the man, Tt ie from the same joining 
of opposite ideas that makes us laugh at the owl and the ass, for 
under their awkward forma, they saam to he mravelu musing and medi 
~tating,as if they had the sense of human heines(49), 
Shall: As to these fnint-sensations of Wrlk and motion,4o we not 
\ at first sight almost, even wifioif making trial,seem to feel wher 
— a leaver of any kind is too waak,etc,ete,(384; of lv on this vase. 
age as “a remarkable anticipation" of empathy)... “hese authors 
assure you,that this curious method of measuring,will produce he. 
auty far beyond any nature doth afford,.,.Phese nature-menders 


oran 


mt one in mind of Guiliverts tafior at Laputa(aT}, ~ 2 
Sh,15: The bad man,if he he an hypocrite,may so manage his musclé 
by taachins them to contradict his heart, that little of his mind 
an he gather'd from hie countenance,so that the character of an 
hypocrite is entirely out of the power of the nencil,without some 
adjoining ciroums ce to discover himas smiling and stabbing 
at the same time,or the like(1%7),,,,The little narrow chinese 
eve suits a loving or laughing expression hest,as a large full a 
eve doth those of fierceness ond astonishment(138),,,,Tho! every 
feature grows larger and lonrer,till the whole person has done 
zrowing, the sight of the eve still keas its original size,T 
mean the nunil,with ite iris or ring,...You may sometimes find 
this part of the eve in a new born infant,full as large as in a 
man of six foot(143),,.,1n infancy the faces of boys and rirls 
have no visible difference, but as they grow un the features of t 
the hoy gat the startan? grow faster in proportion to the ring 
of the eve,than those of the girl,.,,Tt is this pronortion of 
the fentures with the eves, that makes women,when they are dressa 
in mene-cloathea, look so vouns and hovish(144), 
me Autohiograyphical Notes: Terew so profane as to admire Nature 
beyond Piotures{209), 
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Godfrey Rinndens The TLooking-slass Conference, 
Of windhere is nary a puff, Broad 
motionless itmmtabilitvy of herring hands, Feres 
century princes and potentates sourht that peace of mind without 
which it is not possthle to plot the overthrow nf popular sovernm- 
ent(5), Torse clippers ha heen run over his bumpy scalp, leaving 
only a tuft above his forehead(9), The only fuss about her neat pe: 
-gon was a blue eile searf(10), Ye mst have a curfew,and after 
the curfew hour orientation talks(17), Fe sorawled a multi-lemmed 
si ure, un up the Ues of the 7 nations(21), He found his loy 
ealty put to a sever£test(26), The hotel is rather on the flossy 
side, I suppose you have come out fo case the soint(*8),. 
of those thing that strain "the cherished bonds o? transatlan 
etic friendship" to the breaking voint(29), You know the Trench--- 
eat home,sleen out, Yonitor their telephone(31). 
"Such à work,ledame,could not cost less than amil ion franca," Mme 
sung looked at M, Yartin with menacing hauteur, "Are you question. 
ine our capacity to pay vou for this vork?" She spoke a few words 
to a uniformed Thinecs stendine hy, The Chinese brought an attache 
case which Ime Sung opened with a small key, Y Martin sogsied, 
“het at first slance looked like a uniform edition of Ralazac vas, 
in fact,z stack of thousand-frenc notes packaged in sections of a 
hundred notes each(37), “he staff,no longer in receipt of *tips,bec 
«ame interested in wages(39), A Vall Street Yamver on loan to the 
SState Navartment(42), The air hostess slid a dentific smile(43), 
Per hath tied in a pony-tail,her eyes mirroring the sky,the hews- 
hen looked the epitome of teen-age innocence, Tt don't quote me © 
<> on that(45), 
There were no less than 25 figures in that painting, Came the purg 
-es,an4 one after another T hed to A+ therjoutyuntil finally the 
ere was no one between Lenin ant Stalin,and even Lenin was rather 
misty, Afterwards,I composed my naintines so that I could, if nead 
we, eliminate any figure I wanted topor am number of ficures,with- 
out destroying the artistic balance, The technique of caleuleted 
multiple expendability(51), 
At the first easement of traffic, the chauffeur accelerated(s7), 
That's a very slim marcin{ SS) Nhe muscle and tricrer men(62), Sir 
Peter hela un hie hand after the manner of z Nity constable to 
halt traffie(43), The Ill-Chosen Yar, A pariah among the nations 
(55). The People's Popular Repuhlic o? Tnevitahle Fhaos, The Peopl 
-ets Democratic Republic of Incredible Yhaos(69), An esturiel coun 
-try,one of earth's dugs,it sucks 2 varied end mumerous humanity 
(TL) It has so much vant that {te people can bear to live only in 
the ture(79), 
In the more riotous demonstrations he flung hie mosquito weight on 
the mandarme Line with commendable ralour(83), he gofiution,in tht 
_Dage of national schizophrenia, is vartition(o1f, Politics are an 
unmitiente’ hore(93), 
Their respective dossiers ars,by their very fhinness,exemmlary(102 
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ES department reached its peak size around 1936.7, Fe was an ex 
-pert on Toncressional mixed metaphors,MWinistertal malapropism, 
Presidential periphrasis, State Department Gongorisms Pentagon nl 
pleonasm(103), ha information was channelled through the Hotel 
Txeceïstor(116), 

Having prepared > climactic act,he knove that it will he anticli 
_ Kmsotlo,tuman expectaney heine so mith greater than human capaci 
ty for fulfillement(137), The indistineulshadle but divided rep 
-resentetives of Yhaos(141), The chairmanship should rotate ail: 
144), Mr Sine resisted on impulse to kowtow,let himself out hac] 
___\ awards (149) 
Reporters with e Plumber's nose for leaks, Tepravde,Whorba,ctc, 
(155), A couple of warned-over hand-outs (15 A mess of protoce 

Da separated him from his lesitimate contacts(160), The neutrali. 
ist ordure(163)5Dont t answer tran questions(171) 

The Dally Yretch snescests that ve should broaden the conference 
(173), Depends which side you're neutral on(179}, 

YPion raised his eyebroms,his shouldere,spread his elbows,his 
hands,in an attitude that said hetter than words that rords were 
utterty inadequate to express his astonishment(204), 

De situation,while critical,is not ret desperate(209), 
Tihberation by Osmosie(°22) "he piastre fell LOCO’ on the black 


market(235), “he camera on the Yẹ panned a smart military unif 
Sorn(2 7), She thrust a tapered arm sroun his shoulder, leaned a 

pneumatic breast acainst his chest, Tndhle tn remove himsel? hod 

-1lyphe followed the precept of St anthony at the crisis of his 

temptation, Mis soul rose to heaven(2%9), 

“then one leawas mr country, there fe no hanny return(245), 


a 
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Jack Reynolds: A corti of Beauty 
Those two doubting Thomasen of mosdern times, rå and Dylan(7), 


A lift in the heart wut a lump in the threat, He must be doing 
pretty well at whatever it is he is doings the pa new look of 
the whole ensemble clearly vroclaims success, Those two rirls in 
the front seat are adjuncts of his succensa, no lees art and parc- 
el of it than tne car, I cannot help Wet feel that their waves 
are too set, their lips too red,their sweaters too tight and their 
shorts tan shor, for their own comfott or anybody else's, They 

[A evex-onghasize every potential charm, Denny's hand holds mine cap 

\ ative embarrassingly within the warn aura of their thighs(8). 
Her eyes grow monentarily tremendous,then unfocus themselves from 
me,lose their brilliance and turn awayv(9), Some little lady waiti 
sine to say a last font farewell, Salutins the arse-en of an Aus 
-tin A-40, Despite the «nergy she is expending she has breath 
left for conversation(10), Blessed is the pessimist,for he shall 

\ receive occasional pleasant surprises(11), A thousand plush seats 

“have hiccups as two thonsand buttocks ascend a few inches nearer 

heaven(12), 


The shetts of newspaper which were used as linings are all yellow 
-04, “nd of an enoch, I onen the bottom drawer, Here virgins stow 
their hopes and Areans(13), The poem is the velping of a kicked 
dogs The clock moas into the vrrolonted antapartum travail which 
can only end in the virth of a chime, One o'clock already, No, 


twins, Christ,two in the morninz(14), The Aive under the bedecloth 
-e8, The brass knobs at the four points of the compass make their 
usual cackling protest, Billions of the witches, Those tarts iñ 
Denny's car, “he ons in red cerfitinly had a pair of humdingers, 
Like coconuts, Soon to >a brimming with milk, The one in yellow 
was mors restrained, eut--sbut Addison makes his points no less 
tellingly than Sarlyle(15), De I fesl any wetter for having pray- 
a4 and thrown my wirdens on the Tord(16)? 
Sheta zabbling a little ton much, "he flisnancy is forced(17)}, 
Far figure which used te >a so lithe moves heavily; the ‘Jord is 
mods flesh(18), She and I woth thankfully drop whatever it was we 
were amherked ons the floor is Tenats(19), One of Britain's two 
million surplus women, I was too malleable in her hands,too much 
\ court srcophant,comin* when beckoned,lsavins on the word of comma 
Nant(20) , Expressing thoughts which are not thrown up wy the inse 
tant's amotion but which hava haag formulated in sessions of self 
-comunion(21), No girl vants to lose her virsinity---that's ins- 
tinct, wut how can a young girl know what's hast for her? Anyway 
you ouzht to have tone ahead, I would lixe to kiss pets But I 
dan'te--not across that sellyv,with Andyt= wavy in it(°°), A soft. 
centred touch guy(?7) | 
I zot a call, ‘A8 to empty my ‘od, It's flipving miles to the cre 
-oper, I hope they provita apars wants for the ones that don't 
maka it(32),. He semelle like a garden with his bgir-oil,his perfu- 
mes,his lotions(39), They all dislike me FACE CE they have me on 
_ their consciences, + ses? 


Thile nis mouth malles over omy ee 
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eyes don't find me half such amusing company; the teeth flash bui 
the irises fail to light up(46), His lipe make a single straight 
line 4enotine authority,like the firm dash under a dictator's sis 
-nature, I find my trues level, somehow helow the Tnited Nations 
if not below the salt(47), Banding out unsolicited information 
(51), Prostt is host and if anyone elase pays he will lose face; 
our offers are only show,proofs that we arr golvent, Ye dehouch 
into the street(53), 
Drab, trollop---good old werds that fit her like a wra(60), There 
is more chance of catching phthisis than syphilis from this one 
La As her mouth rushes by mine I am anveloped in a cloud of 
gar fote7), I return her golden smile with one that is only ivory 
but probably more sincere than his isf74), 
Heretofore what laughs I have inspired have all been behind my 
yack, provoked wy my blunders and awkwardness, Thatte the first 
time I ever saw anyone actually drink one of the beers we sell, 7 
Better call an aroulance,just in case(77), Let's have the vital 
statistics, How many women have you really,honestly, truly,slept 
with?(78), That isthe antidote to obsession with one woman? Some 
would say a hair of the dog that it you(87), 
Some sort of nasal obstruction “hich causes her mouth te hang ope 
an like a trout's with liwstick on(88), She is smoking a cigarat. 
tabut every time she catches my eye on her sha stops to heave ar 
ostentatious sigh,as if she were alreadv burning vith desire for 
me, Surely that's a little premature, sweatheart, "I wonder who's 
kissing her now", Is she by any chance castindher thousk te my waz 
4hoptefessional girl exercises a lot of detachment sven when the 
—elient if beindrost industrious, It was only the last two or thre 
times that she would Aron the fan which she had saan flapning ov: 
over my wack and taks a proper interest in th: procesdings, Mer 
body would ce rigid,and I would know that I was being paid the 
highest compliment that a girl of her calling can vestew on a mar 
---that of »sing moved by him(S°), The Twout still has syes for 
me alone and is sighing at such a rate that(if Tillen the maid 
vas richt when she used to sar that every sigh you heave turns a 
spoonful of veur Sloot te watar) she'll soon be enffering from 
Arossy(31), I hapven to be strate#lonlly placed to watch nerion, 
== truope of Americans snterinr,oWrioneïly the lords of ersation ir 
their own onfnions(94), 
“he service must despise -1l the clientele, Suckers draccted in by 
their testicles to Ve Plssce4 wy brewers and hariots’%s), 
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he wae hurt s jette. DU, À, Ha LI Te be Cael vie. Col men. i) 
Loe ma i aY ake Zn hah n fre dedat (160) 


wep. Nice ar ¢ me ap Die & bagga 
aluage h ay h des 


Woms ‘— 
re oo z: pote pe peng ve Sana 
eer Puce g tk (194) Jha Ma I beg, banshek . mpri 
peat deere Te paik /9 9)! dey EB nie? Per, cyaper (/J§) 2 
“Wl, peo a EU RS PY hot I'm nr Aei seine 
At leat I~ aie. lali). Her Lash ern ede a 
Peu à tt (314), hide wear + SX AN 
A key Kn a Oe À > iret teh ml ah foal Jus) 
+ pt,” 


Send ne hl ss a nl 7 
fore (429)! j 
pay J 9 Joed, bah nig Huubs/ 
poke SO ny lop pal bad tn ugnen à Er Per 
aie ae — hea ete ate 
“233 dog tt ee fon? 
ae aie Boe, pepe ta wf mb 
an ay Pa red dl 
1 shee ab hype wee 
LE rap 
AnD teuy ari Ki) aucuns À ain tt ip ve À Rehema 
Led mt. L445), lew « dale, boh ni? Lamas À ape vos dou fee 


om LAKH 


Anam “The lag: Ene Me dat, Yam; all hab has MH ao Me 


Lapu, he afpeneð at orta) 6262) 
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Norman Malcolm: Dreaming. 
It is possible that the sentence "I am asleep" should come from the lips 
of a sleeping person. He could "say" that he is asleep: but could he asser 
(claim,maintain) that he is asleep?(5). If a man could assert that he is 
asleep,his assertion would involve a kind of self-contradiction,since from 
the fact that he made the assertion it would follow that it was false. “hi 
"While asleep,he asserted that he was asleep" is as senseless as “While un 
-conscious,he asserted that he was unconscioustiessCsic.]"(T). "I am asleep 
said by anyone,has the same absurdity as "Not here" said by the pupil(19). 
A person cannot dream unless he is asleep(49). What establishes that a per 
-son dreamt while he slept is his telling a dream(50). If a man had cert- 
a in thoughts and feelings in a dream it no more follows that he had those 
thoughts andfeelings while asleep,than it follows from his having climbed 
(51) a mountain in a dream that he climbed a mountain while asleep(52). 
Wittgenstein,Philosophical Investigations, 8580: "An ‘inner process! stands 
in need of outward criteria"(55). The senselessness,in the sense of imposs 
-ibility of verification,of the notion øf a dream as an occurrence “in its 
own right"(83). If I am right then e od deal of Freud's theory of dreams 
needs to be rewritten(121). H.S.Sullifan,The Interpersonal Theory of Psych 
-iatry,pp.331-2: "...one never under any circumstances,deals directly with 
dreams. It is simply impossible. What one deals with in psychiatry ,and 
actually in a great many other aspects of life,are recollections pertain- 
ing to dreams; how closely,how adequately these recollections approximate 
thdactual dreams is an insoluble problem"(122). 


Albert H. Marckwardt: American English. 
The legend in a Paris shop window: "English spoken--—Americal/ understood." 


Mencken was then the literary bad boy of the U.S.(4). 

Horwill: “In England one grows farm or garden products,breeds animals,and 
rears children. In America one raises them all"(69). 

The total number of words pronounced with the vowel of cat in American Eng 
~lish but with that ef father in British English is relatively small---n0 
more than 150 altogether that are in common use. Hat,lamb,sand,bag,ham,han 
etc. invariably have the "flat" vowel sound,although some few Americans 
make themgelves ridiculous by giving these the "bread" vowel in their mis- 
guided bWvaliant attempt to assume a British pronunciation(71). 

Most Americans make a very precise distinction between got andgotten. "We! 
ve got ten thousand dollars for laboratory equipment," means that the fund 
in question are in(75) our possession—--we have them. "We have gotten ten 
thousand dollars" etc. means that we have obtained or acquired this partic 
-ular sum of money for that purpose(76). 

Nor is English the only language in which\ colonial offshoot shows a ten- 
cency toward archaism---"the colonial lag®™ Canadian French reflects feat- 
yres of continental French antedating the revolution. Older elements of 
European Spanish may be sen in the current idiom of any number of Latin 
American countries. Pritish English shows a much stronger tendency toward 
the use of plural verbs and plural proneens of reference with collective 
nouns(government ,ministry,cahinet,company,etc.) . "The government are acti 
-ing 
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like themselves"(in 0.E.D.) is characteristically British(77). 

F.J.Turner has interpreted our national developmentin termsbf the frontier 
spirits "Thus the advance of the frontier has meant a steady influence aw- 
ay from the influence of Europe,a steady growth of independence on America. 
lines"(81). 

American English has demonstrated a fondness for compound formations(86). 
The American compound is often elliptical rather than self-explanatory. 
Soap Opera is not immediately clear to the uninitiated., One needs to know 
that romances of the boy-meets-girl type or accounts of supposedly typical 
American family life,presented in seemingly never-ending installments ove: 
the American air waves,are frequently sponsored by the manufacturers of to 
~ilet and laundry soaps. Car hop straw hat theater,and strip tease likewi. 
~se require a footnete for the foreigner (89). American inventiveness in th: 
addition of prefixes,suffixes,etc. Copette (policewoman) ,bathinette escapee 


evacuee,laborite,secialite(90)gansgster ,racketeer,black and gray marketeer 
PEPA AT Ar realtor, als rite ali NUIT, Back- 


formation: donate,b ute ,be sit enthuse(94). s, or words teles ed 
gonate,pepmute, ; fants Jd 


: Cablegram,newscast,urinelysis(96). 
The glorification of the commonplace: the settlers permitted their imagina 


~tions to clothe their drab Surroundings with the salient features of the 
life they had known before(111). Opera house as a term for the small-town 
theater represents a desire to make the ordinary seem somewhat grander tha: 
it(113) actually was,coupled perhaps with the hope that some day the struc 
-ure might come to justify the name given to it. The tendency to dignify 
academic institutions of all kinds with a name that is a degree abeve,or 
at best somewhat more impressive than,that which they would merit in Engl- 
and. In Michigan,in the 1930's,all but one of the normal schools in the 
state officially became became Colleges of Education and in the ‘fifties 
dropped the modifying phrase. "There are two universities in England,four 
in France,ten in Prussia,and 37 in Ohio." Business college(stenographic 
and secretarial training course ),barber college(114). Dr and Prof. are car: 
~fully restricted in their use in England,where surgeons are Mr even if 
they do hold the M.D. degree. In America dancing teachers,magicians,scheol 
superintendants are all Professors. A mock-serious society was organized a 
the Universiity of Virginia "for the encouragement of the use of mister te 
all men,professional or otherwise"(115). In the colleges and universities 
of the North there are many holders of the doctorate who have not yet att- 
ained professorial rank in a teaching faculty. Consequently,one who is bot] 
a professor and a doctor is customarily addressed as professor. In the 
South, where until quite recently many college faculty members of professor 
—ial rank did not possess a doctor's degree,one who had both the rank and 
the degree is normally addressed as doctor. The overwhelming popularity of 
éngineer(116): extermination engineer(rat killer),casement window engineer 
Sa aea egiati eaor aani: One of the amusing sequels of the shift 
from janitor to custodian in one American university was that the title of 
the head of a research library had,in turn,to be changed from custodian to 
director(117). Homemaker (hougewife) (110), 

Much of the verbal prudery may be traced to two factors: the position of 
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in Stiet and the predominantly middle-class character of American cultur 
=e 122). Captain Frederick Marryat tells first of how he offended an Amer- 
ican woman by saying legs instead of limbs(124). Brethel: Assignation hous 
essporting house,cat house,fancy house,call house,house of ill fame. W.C.: 
Toilet,rest room,comfort station, powder room(125). For the breast andlegs 
of poultry: White meat and dark meat(in England white meat referred t mil 
cheese,and other dairy products)(126). The determination of educational TA 
psychologists to avoid injury to budding juveile personalities,no matter 
hew academically inept,has resulted in almost a total abandonment of the 
practice of failing a student as well as in the creation of special cours- 
es designed for those who are clearly(128) unfitted fer even the watered- 
down regimen of the present era. Consequently the practice of advancing 
the academic failures has become known as social promotion,and high~school 
nd now include courses like Social English and Social Mathematics 
129). 
In New York we find a Carthage as well as Rome,an Ithaca,a Corinth,and a 
Syracuse,and an Ilion in addition to Troy(158). Since our political life 
is stable,there are no instances here of rapid succession of names like 
Kaiser Wilhelm Platz,¥riedrich Ebert Platz,Adolf Hitler Platz,and Roose- 
velt Platz,all applied to a single square within a space of 30 years not 
in one but in many a German city(166). German Müller becomes Miller or Mul 
-ler,with Mueller as an outside possibility. König becomes Konig or Koenig 
or is translated into King. The French Langlois is scarcely to be recogniz 
-ed in Langley,St Cyr in Sears,or German Huber in Hoover. Snyder is a res- 
pelling of Schneider,and Baugh of Bach(167). Large numbers df persons of 
Finnish extraction are named Lake and Hill,translations of Järvinen and 
Maki,possibly the two most common “innish surnames(162). 


Fredsgn Bowers: Textual and Literary Criticism. à 
The chief concern of those higher critics is for the "total" or "essential 


values of literature,and their contemplation of an author's work is corres 
-pondingly lofty(1). I could prove on physical evidence not subject to opi 
-nion that in Hamlet Shakespeare wrote "sallied[i.e. sullied] flesh" ,and 
not "solid flesh". How many conventional readings in the text of Hamlet--- 
1,2,5,10,20,50,100,200?—--must be proved unsound before the "total values" 
of the play arecaffected? Because the traditional Old Cambridge text of 
Shakespeare 's(2) Richard III was based on the bad first quarto instead of 
the revised good Folio print,current editions can advertise that they con- 
tain more than a thousand variants from the eonventional text. How many 
values are affected here! The real danger comes when such a critic---who 
seems to believe that texts are discovered under cabbage plents(or in bul- 
rushes )---tackles a subject in which some knowledge of textual process is 
required. In an admired essay on Lycidas,John Crowe Ransom argued that Mil 
-ton,for artistic purposes,deliberately roughed up an originally smooth ve 
version of the poem. If Ransom had madc any attempt to examine the transmi 
—ssion of the text from the mansucript to print,not only would he have 
found no support,but evidence to the contrary. Dees it make any difference 
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that some of the images Caroline Spurgeon uses as evidence for her thesis 
are editorial emendations and not necessarily Shakespeare's words? [Kathlee: 
Tillotson ,reviewing Shakespeare {s Imagery and What It Tells Us in RES,XII, 
458-9, wrote: "In ‘lackeying the varying tide' and ‘en autumn ‘twas That 
grew the more by reaping',the effective image-words are Thebbatdts; 'the 
plumed estridges that wing the wind' are Rowe's"] Does it make any differer 
-ce(3) that Helge Kôkeritz has sometimes used derived instead of primary 
texts and thus muddied the waters of his evidence in Shakespeare's Pronunc- 
iation; or that,in spite of marked differences in date of printing and’ in 
printing houses,persisted in treating each print of a play as if it were a 
literally exact ‘transcript of a Shakespearean autograph? Does it make any 
difference that even the great 0.E.D has occasionally failed to reproduce 
an Elizabethan form of a word when it has been ironed out by emendation or 
modernisation? There is every reason tp deplore the common ignorance of tex 
~tual conditions and of editing standards that puts the critic quite at the 
mercy of the editor(4). In 1901 A.H.Thorndike thought that a splendid form 
~la to distinguish the collaborated work of Fletcher from that of Massing- 
er was the frequent use of ‘em in Fletcher as against the invariable use of 
them in Massinger. The only trouble was,as he discovered too late,that he 
hed used Gifford's edition of Massinger from which to quarry his evidence}; 
and in this editiOn Gifford had silently expanded Massinger's ‘em forms to 
them. Many a critic has investigated the past ownership and mechanical con 
~dition of his second-hand automebile,or the pedigree and training of his 

og,more thoroughly than he has aig ae the qualifications of the text 
pn which his critical theories rest. H e is as simple-minded as one who 
reads Melville or Whitman in texts altered for an English audience,or who 
---in Americe---reads most of the Victorians in 19th-century American editi 
-ons [ Carl J.Webers "In the 1802 James Humphreys edition of Wordsworth pub- 
lished in Philadelphia,the 16 linespf “Lines Written when Sailing in a 
Boat at Evening’ have been wrongly inserted as the opening lines of ‘Lines 
written near Richmond,upon the Thames',with a composite title of the publi- 
sher's invention,'Lines written near Richmond,upon the Thames,at Evening.' 
Some one át the Harper office in New York struck out an entire page in one 
chapter of Return of the Native(157). The student of 19th-century English 
literature has only one safe rule to follow: If he is working with an Amer- 
ican edition of his auther,nothing can be taken for granted. He will treat 
it as he would a rattlesnake. He will neither quote from it,ner rely on con 
-clusions drawn from it,until he has compared it,word for word,with the pre 
-sent English edition"(158)]. As late as 1948 and 1949 respectively,G.B. 
Harrison and 0.J.Campbell(5) put out editions of Shakespeare that were clos 
~e reproductions of the Old Cambridge,or Globe,text of almost a hundred yee 
-ars before(6'. True,certain "values" will not be materially affected one 
way or the other. Hamlet will not be revealed as a woman,or as the villain; 
he will still be melencholy and at odds with the life about him. Denmark wi 
will still be a prison. Yet what modern author would view with equanimity 
an edition of one of his plays that substituted several hundred words scatt 
~ered here and there from the corruptions of typists,compositors,and proof- 
readers? Ney to mention editors. Only a practising textual critic and bibli 
-ographer 
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knows the remorseless corrupting influence that eats away at a text during 
the course of its transmission(8). 
Delmore Schwartz,writing about Yeats's poem "Among School Children",was aw- 
are that the padding "Soldier Aristotle” was new in the 1933 American edit- 
ion of the Collected Poems instead of trier reading "Solider Aristotle". 
He circled about the subject gingerly,interpreting the fifth stanza in two. 
ways depending upon whether one reads "Soldier" or "Solider". Quite right}y 
he rejects the Empsonian attitude that the more. simultaneous(27) interpret- 
ations one can give to a poem the better. I submit that we may feel admirat 
ion and love for the greatness of poetry without having a critic ask us to 
admire and love a misprint that he has failed to recognise as an error. 
Eliot's Ash “ednesday: "Against the Worl 11€ the unstilled world whirled/Ab- 
out the centre of the silent Word"(28). The 1 which found itsway into 
"Word" has persisited through every subsequent printing or the Collected 
Poems,in every foreign translation. I remember seeing these lines used as 
an example of the difficulty of interpreting Eliot's poetry. Even when au~ 
thors cultivate ambiguity of expression,critics should he particujarly care 
ful to view the text with some caution before giving the devil more than 
his due. On p.29 of the first English printing of The Cocktail Party occurs 
a misprint in the earlier copies from the press,though corrected part way 
ffe-thr ough the run. The unidentified guest replies to Edward: "You shall see 
dn her again—-—here"; the earlier printed line reads,in error: "You shall see 
here again—--here." We may look forward with apprehension to reading some 
day a metaphysical discourse on Eliot's view of time and reality,es expres: 
fae in that preganant line. F.0.Matthiesen's extravagant praise for the 
inf discordia of a printer's error without the concors of the writer's intent- 
ion(29): ",..thardly:anyohe; but Melville could have created the shudder th: 
“that results from calling this frightening vagueness some ‘soiled fish of 
WE the sea.* The discordia concors,the unexpected linking of the medium of 
cleanliness with filth..." What Melville actually wrete,as is ‘demonstrated 
in both the English and American first editions ef White-Jacket was "some 
biere sal fish of the sea",but the Constable Standard Edition gives the 
eading "soiled Pi abl adit disheartening to find sensible critics defend- 
Ca ing with their heart's,a Yeats misspelling or misprint in the "Byzantium": 
po "A starlit or a moonlit dome disdains/All that man is"(in the original Iri: 
edition: "distains"). Yeats was a notoriously bad speller(30). I can only 
mention in passing Prof.Empson's gaffe in Seven Types of Ambiguity in whict 
he argues for an added eeriness in Eliot's "Whispers of Immortality" cause 
by the slight doubt aboutithe syntax in 10th,llth and 12th lines(a douht mat 
| -terially aided by his puhctuating of the 12th line in a way not found in 
| any Eliot text)(31). I should dearly like to know whether Eliot blushed,or 
| laughed,when he read Empson on this poem and its non-existent point(32). 
William Carlos Williams(in Milten Hindus,ed.,Leaves of Grass One Hundred Ye 
“ars After ,pe23): "Whitman didn't have the training te construct his verses 
after a conscious mould which would have given him power over them to turn 
them this way,then that,at will. He only knew how to give them birth and tı 
release them to go their way." This romantic concept proves to be quite mi: 
-leading. The mss show Whitman casting and recasting his lines sometimes 
6 and 7 times,trying out words in different combinations in layer after 
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layer of revision. The picture of Whitman as Fancy's child,watbling his nat 
~ive woodnetes wild,is as false as it was for Shakespeare(37). Poetic compo 
~sition did not come easily to him. These poems were built,for all their 
air of carefrec extemporaneousness(38). "Once I passed through a populous 
city",a poem that in print is addresssed to a woman,in ms celebrated a com- 
radeship with a man(60). 

G.B Harrison argued that in such latdpbays as Antony and Cleopatra and Cori 
olanus hakespeare was inclined to break a regular LR line into 
two irregülar lines as a rhetorical device to secure the rhythm and emphasi 
that he wanted to hear when they were recited. Charlton Hinman has shown 
conclusively that what the literary critic exalted as Shakespeare's subtle 
art was in the main only a compositorial device to waste space in circumst- 
ances when the cast-off copy was insufficient to fillfne page with normal 
type-setting(80). 
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Jerome Ke Jerome s Three 


Evana ji 
Ch ls I plodded econseientiously throug 
wly malady I eould conclude J had not got was housemaid's knee. I 
felt rather hurt about this at first; it seemed somehow te be a & 
sort of slight, After a while however, less grasping feelings prev 
-ailedY Students would have no need to ga the hospitals," if 
they had me, I was a hospital in myself’ Going back to the liver- 
nill cireular,T hed the symptoms,beyond all mistake,the chief am- 
ong them being "a general &iginelination to wor’ of eny kind," 
That I suffer in that way no tonze can tell, From "w earliest in 
efaney I hawa heen 2 martyr to it, Ther A14 not know,tnen,that it 
was my liver, Medical satence was in a far less advaneed state 
than new,an¢ they used to pıt it down to lazinesn{6), Ye gezed 
after the ship regretfully: "There she goes,with two poundst wort) 
of fond on board that belongs to me,and that I haven't had"(10), 
ChezZs There is no poetry about Harris, Ke never ‘weeps,gne knows n 
not why," If his eyes fill with tears,you can het it is because 
he has heen eating raw onions,or has put too much Yorcester over 
ris chop(14). 
Ch.3s That's Terris all over---s0 ready to take the hurden of eve: 
Nerythine himself,and nut it on the backs of other people(19), Geo 
rss saids Ye are on the wrong track altogether, Ye must not 
think of the things we could ño with,but only of the things we 
can't do without"(%3), Nut there,everythins has ite érawheeks,as 
the man said when his mother-in-law Aled, and they ceme down upon 
him for the funeral exnenses(24), Harris seid there was nothing 1 
like a swim before hreakfast to give vou an apretite, George said 
that if it wae soins to make Farris eat more than Harris ordinari. 
ely ate,then he should vrotest against Farris having a bath at 
211(25), Tut,as the shilling shockers say,we anticipate(2s), 
Che.4s Cheese,like ollymakes too much of itself, It wants the whol 
boat to itself(°8), 
Ch,8s You have never heard arris sine a comic song,of you would 
understand theeervice I have rendered to mankind, Me save it in a 
tone that implies the? hie singing is a thing that vou ought to 
hear once,ant then ns He coula Nan conseience--.not even Geo 
erge's conseines---~obfeet(75), 
Ch,123 Te beat the tin out flat; we heat it back square; we hatte 
-red it into every form known to geometry---but we could not nake 
hole in it(112). 
Ch,l%s Thera is enough hed language wasted in ten seconds to lest 
en ordinary respectable man all hie life,with care(118), That the 
avag does not see,tne stomach does not set upset over(125) 
Chel4: vith a blood-eurdlins yely,the dog did a constitutional 
threes times round the place at the rate of 35 miles an hour(131), 
ins is stew must have upset him; he ts not used to high living 
134), 
Ch417i The river was much cleaner after we had washed our clothes 
>in it,than it was 
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Three Hen on the Bummel., 
Ch.2: I cormenced by heing purposely a little irritable, My idea 
was that Ethelhertha would remark upon this.. She did not(194), 
and I had to raw her attention to 1t(195). 
Ch.4: George's beauty I should describe as elusive(231), 
Ch.5: A Seotehman,loving a lassie,desired her for his wife, Rut 
he possessed the prudence of his race, Fis proposal took the foll 
-owing forms "I'm a puir laå, Jennie; I hae nae siller to offer ye 
and nae land," “Ah,but ye hae yoursel’, Davie" "An I'm wishful ft 
wa! onything else,lassie, I'm nae but a puir ill-seasoned loon, 
Jennies" "Nana; there's mony a lad mair 111-Jlorkins than yoursel 
Davie," "I hae nae seen him,lass,andI'm just a-thinin' I should 
na' care to, "Retter a plain man,Davie,that ve can depend at than 
ane that would be a gspeirint at the lassies,a-bringin' trouble in 
eto the hams," "Dinna ye reekon on that Jennie; I was ever a lad 
to run after the netticoats," "Ah,but ve hae a kind heart,Davie! 
ant ye love me weel, I'm sure on'tt,” "I like ye weel enoot, Tennia 
though I canna say how long the feeling may bide wit me, I hae th 
(2%3) deevilts ain temper,an' I'll grow nae better as I grow mair 
auld,” “Ay,but ye're sair hard unon versel',Davie, Ve're an hones 
lad, I ken ye better than yersel”,an! ye'11 make a guid hame for 
me," "Maybe, Jennie Rut I hae my donts, I eanna keep awa’ free 
the glass," "Aymbut yetre a guid man when ye're sober,Davie," 


*Put dinna ye claek aboot work to me,for I just eanna bsar the 
thocht of t"(234),. “Anyhow,ye'll co your best Davie, As the minist 
ser says,nae man can do mair than that," "An? it's a puir best 
that mine'11 be, Tennise" “Veel,wesl,ve hae a truthful tongue,Dav- 
le, Kony a lad will mak fine promises to » puir lassie,only to 
break tem an! her heart wit ‘em, Ve sepak me Mies I'm 


thinkin? I?ll just tak ve,an' ses what comes oft"(235), 

Che: No doubt he could repeat a goodly number of irregular verbs 
hy heart; only,as a matter of fact,few forelsners care to listen 
to their own irregular verbs rec akat by a young ™nrlishren(249), 
The Prench teacher in an Tnglishk $ always a comic figure, “he 
class retards him as an animated Joke, The two to four hours a 
week that are wasted on this farce, are looked forward to hy the 
hovs as = merry interlude in an otherwise monotonous existence 
(251). Harris,as he explains to me,has daughters of his own, This 
naturally gives him an interest in all beautiful girls up to the 
age of 35 or thereabouts; they remind him,so he says,of home\253) 
Ch,93 I never knew a man who did hit a cat sexcentgmaithe,by crida 
ant when aiming at something else(289), 

Th.123 Te consoled ourselves at first by telline each other that 
at sneha rate the thunderstorm eoul? not last long, Next,we ende 
avoure4 to comfort ourselves vith the refleetion that if it 414 
we should soon hea ton wat to fear rettins wetter(320), Your Germe 
4a too wire ant faultless, You remember what the Seotaman sald 
when for tne first time in nis lafe he tasted real whisky: "It me 
may be puir, but I canne drink it"; so it is with your German, It 


etri 98) 
kes one less as © lanmiage th on An aenamition(? 
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Mary & Padraic Colum: Our Friend James Joyce. 
It started raining as John Stanislaus Joyce and a crony are mounting a jau 


-nting car to go to the races. John Stanislaus curses. The crony,a pious 
man,reproves him; "Don't you know that God could drown the world,John?"(21 
“He could if he wanted to make a bloody fool of himself"(22}, 
"Joyce gets drunk in the legs,not the head"(46). Joyce was given a pawn tic 
-cket as a contribution to the fund he was raising for himself. The ticket 
was for books,and six shillings was the amount they were infor. As the tic! 
-et had been contributed by a medical student, Joyce told me,the books were 
undoubtedly medical,and so of value. And we would take them to our friend 
George Webb on the Quays,and sell them,and make 50 or even 100% on the trar 
-saction. So we handed out the money with its interest,at Terence Kelly's 
pawn shop,and the books came across the counter to us. Hastily we undid the 
wrappings. And le and behold! the books were an unsalable edition of the Wi 
-verley Novels,with one volume missing(53). 
Gogarty had a defect that prevented his being a companionable man: he had 
no reserve in speaking about people. If they had some ptiful disability or 
shortcoming,he brought it right out. An incontinence of speech(67). 
Joyce spoke of Pound long afterward: "He took me out of the gutter"(99). 
Joyce had a warm regard for Oliver Goldsmith(148). He said of Swift: "He 
made a mess of two women's lives"(149). Arthur Symons' translations of Ver- 
liane ,Joyce took it on himself to say,were equal to the originals(150). Ha 
he really said to Yeats,"We have met too late; you are too old to be influe 
~enced by me"?(151).. Proust: "Ah,Monsieur Joyce...You know the Princess...' 
Joyce: "No,Monsieur." Proust: "Ah. You know the Countess..." Joyce: "No, 
Monsieur." Proust: "Then you know Madame..." Joyce: "No,Monsieur." And that 
terminated the Proust-Joyce meeting of minds(151~2). 
I don't believe Joyce's son or daughter knew much about his work. He said 
to us one time,laughing, that either Giorgio or Lucia had asked him where 1 
they could find some examples of Irish humour. Trish proverb: "No woman is 

Ngooë enough for another woman's son"(the mother's dissastifaction withthe 
daughter-in-law)(199). Lucia's speech,like everything about her,was déracix 
-ated. She would slip from English into ‘rench,and from french into Italiar 
in the course of going from one side of the room to the other. Her idioms 
were often wrong,as when she said,"She and I are in the same boots,"(210) 
speaking of another girl who was also engaged to marry a young man with a 
Russian name,and was having difficulties about it. She spoke against her 
father with violence. "If anyone talks of my father I'l] leave"(211). 

* Joyce on Shaw: "What can you say of a writer who has to write prefaces to 

: explain his work?"(221). 
Nora protested that he had never really known his daughter. "Allow me to 
say that I was present at her conception"(233). 
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Joyce Hemlow: The History of Fanny Burney. 
One can only look forward to the day when the jagged pieces on both sides 
of the Atlantic are fitted together(vii). z 
Beau Nash with his white hat under his arm and his shirt open on the coldes 
day of winter(2). Articles that had still three years to run(3). The ms. 


still exists with the title-page,"Fntretien sur la pluralite des mondes... 
rdered into English by frances Burney" (16). 
Like Fanny and her sisters,the heroines of her novels and comedies were mo- 
therless(except for Camilla,whose mother was in Spain when most needed). 
hey were unadvised in times of crises except for the distant help of elder 
y monitors like Mr Crisp(22). 
Pr Burney expected that the children of each former marriage would be "lov- 
ed and regarded’ alike by the new partners. How well he was able to keep his 
share of the contract appears in the testimonials of his step-daughter Ma- 
ria Allen,who long rememberd his "kind indulgence" and "parental care". Un- 
happily Mrs Burney was crowned with no corresponding success in her step- 
role(25). In her old age Mme d'Arbley pasted over,cut away,crossed out,and 
theroughly obliterated all the unfriendly references to her stepmother that 
she she sg in journals that she thought might be published. It has scarce- 
ly been noted that Fanny's testimonials of bliss occur when her stepmother 
was absent on (35) visitsste Lynn or elsewhere; Coges'We are still without 
mama. We live in the most serenchoot ort possible." A few veiled but antag- 
onistic references to “the Lady"\ the editor of the early diaries allowed te 
appear in an appendix. Fanny labeled a packet of letters to be destroyed: " 
"Extraordinary incomprehensible account of the early character of one who 
turned out our Family Scourge!" When at court she thought the cruel and 
abusive Mrs Schwellenburg her stepmother's "@xactest fellow-~~~gl oomy,dark, 
suspicious,rude,spiteful"(3¢). Her diligent service to her father ,as amanue 
-nsis or nurse,provoked her mother's jealousy and resentment(37). Mrs Burn- 
ey's social infelicities: "Laughing so loud,& hooting,& clapping her hands" 
But in the family crises she acted nobly and disinterestedly. If the Lady 
and her stepchildren had one interest in common,it was to keep the day's 
history of their dissensions from the Dector's knowledge(39). 
The commitment to Samuel Crisp changed the nature of Fanny's diaries. They 
were no longer addressed exclusively to Nobody,but tended to take the form 
of long journal~letters written for Mr Crisp or for Susan. As declining 
health kept Mr Crisp away from the town,he grew more avid for news and 
"heartily wished he could procure" her diaryethree times a week(43). "Pash 
away whatever comes uppermost; the sudden sallies of imagination,clap'd 
down on paper, just as they arise,are worth folios,and'have all the warmth 
and merit of that sort of nensense that is eloquent in love. Never think of 
being correct when you write to me"; "Send me a minute Journal of every thi 
thing,and never mind their being trifles---trifles well-dressed are excell- 
ent food..."(44). 
Dr Johnson pored over the books,"almost touching the backs of them with his 
eyelashes,as he read their titles"(51}, 
"Mr Brown pulling Polly towards him said she must sit on his lap" is decor- 
pusly 
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changed to "seated on a window,with Mr Brown at her side,sat Miss Polly" 
(Evelina,II.xiv). In the final draft of Evelina's letters the artless and 
feckless remarks of the schoolgirl were in some measure restraineds "I am 
always to do wrong! Mrs Mirvan & Maria have been all the Town over---& so_ 
entertain'd!—--while I,like a Fool,was moping at Home" etc.(88)abecomes 
"I thought I had done wrong! Mrs Mirvan and Maria have been half the town 
over,and so entertained!—--while I,like a fool,stayed at home to do noth- 
ing." Evelina speaks no more of “horse-laughs" but of "loud laughter"; ref 
-ers not to "every fright" but to "whoever was old or ugly". She decided 
not to say that Lord Orville "fixed" upon her but that he "made choice of" 
her; to šày "E was solmiehcdaseoncerted" rather than "I was so mad at"(84) 
In the Dedication,the "magistrates of the press and censors for the publ- 
ic" are asked to Le just and,if not lenient,at least mindful that they too 
were "all young writers once"(86). "Thou hast made thy old father laugh & 
ery at thy pleasure," wrote Dr Burney. Lady Hales told Susan how the meeti 
..-ing with the father in Evelina had made her children and their governess 
ir all sob". This was the age of sensibility. The lordly librarians in the 
158 full-powdered wigs knew that misses preferred “crying volumes": "Misses 
must cry or it's nothing"(97). Mrs Thrale took first place as a publicity 
agent(109). When Vanny saw that she was to be known as an Authoress,a Scri 
-bbler,or perhaps a Wit like her own Mrs Selwyn,whom everybody disliked fo 
for her masculinity,she was ill all night and could not sleep(101). 
What she might have done if she had been left to her own secret,happy,inv- 
entive way is a matter of tempting and vain speculation. Anonymous,she had 
been free; known,she must take greater care than before not to disgrace 
her father and herself(107),and the ticklish allowance that she felt must 
henceforth befnade for Mrs Grundy tended to inhibit her old spontaneous in- 
ventiveness. "I should certainly have been more finical,had I foreseen 
what happened",she remarked after the "blabbation" about Evelina. In Cecil 
~iea(1782,11,26): "Let me counsel you to remmber that a lady,whether so ca- 
lled from birth or only from fortune,should never degrade herself by being 
ut on a level with writers,aind such sort of people"(108). 
Apart from strong family feeling,there seemed no trait more characteristi 
of the Burneys from their childhood up than their perception of and deligh, 
in the ridiculous. Comic idiosyncrasies often supplied the gleeful subject 
uay of the early diaries., They have keen ears for variations in dialec 
121). 
Blakeney pompously exclaimed: "'Sweet are the sumbers of the charming maid 
why say virtuous?---can we doubt a fair female's virtue?~—-oh fie,oh 
fie! ‘tis a superfluous epithet."(126). 
Sir Joshua sportively suggested to Fanny a cause for Gibhon's taciturnity: 
"He's terribly afraid you'll snatch at him for a character in your next 
book!"(127). "At thirty she[Lady Smatter] ste began to read,/At forty,it is 
said could spell,/At fifty,'twas by all agreed/A common schoolgirl she'd 
excel1"(136). 
Cecilia was a forced production,written largely because Pr Burney thought 
that the new author should seize and capitalize on the shining hour of her 
first success(138). Mrs Faubald testified that "next to balloon Miss Furne: 
was the object of public curiosity"(157). 
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In the 18th century only the lost souls did not weep. The response of tears 
was the indication of benevolence and of the right feeling heart,and the al 
~ility of the author to evoke them was one criterion of success. Lord Ferr- 
ars "cried violently" over Cecilia; the Dowager Duchess of Portland and Mrs 
Telany read and wept together (158). Such scenes in the novel appear to us 
over-wrought and falsely heroic. If Fanny had succeeded in depicting emotic 
-nal crises or great emotions as accurately after "life and nature" as she 
had been able to draw minor characters and situations,she would indeed have 
added many cubits to her stature as a novelist(159). Jy the criterion of th 
age ,moral utility,Cecilia came off very well. Many young ladies,usually for 
poh gi access to so dangerous a genre as the novel,were allowed to read it 
167). 
Whatever actions of Fanny's or false reports of her actions were later to 
inspire Mrs Piozzi's epithet l'aimeble traitresse(Thraliana,I1,760),it was 
not ‘anny's failure tc speak out openly when asked and to make her object- 
ions known to Mrs Piozzi herself(172}. The correspondence shows that she 
played no ambifuous,spineless or deceitfully easy part. She tried to act as 
confessor,consultant,and friend to ene madly in love---a thankless and prec 
~arious part,unless the consultant happens to approve end concur. Small wor 
-čer that the real traitors,those who tactfully held their peace,fare bett- 
er in Thraliana than "honest Fan"(173). "Marriage or Death","Death or Piozz 
~i" became the catchwords. fanny and Queeney capitulated. Though,as Shakes- 
peare observed,"there was not anie man died in person(videlicet) in a love 
cause",Mrs Thrale seemed prepared to do so. Only Mr Seward seemed to think 
déath preferable to Piozzi(175). Fanny wrote: "I am amzed at Mr Seward.... 
to tell her Daughter to be passive,though she expire Ukrore her Eyes,is 
surely stretching his sense of propriety into inhumanity"(176). What was 
next to pain Fanny and shock the bas bleus was not so much marriage to an 
Italian music-master but the fact that the music-master seemed reluctant tc 
enter into marriage,and consequently Mrs Thrale,the mother of 4 children 
living(and 8 in the grave ),presented the undignified,if not disgraceful spe 
~ctacle of an impassioned woman in pursuit of an elusive male(177). 
Unpublished manuscripts,unpublishe letters and suppressed packets of jourr 
~als properly descfibed as "Confessions" yield up the hidden tale---Fanny's 
heartache and hitter repining over George Owen Cambridge,a young clergyman, 
the son of Richard Owen Cambridge(187),who seemed by his manner and actions 
to intimate thoughts of love,but who did not, s#@ttd-rotyand did not speak 
(182). She vas dowerless and three years older than the young man(189). At 
his "well-known knock at the door",she shook,felt ill,and was forced to sme 
smell at her salts(190). t 
In enraptured dreams Pr Burney saw not only a daughter at court,but organ- 
posts for himself, ships for James,and dioceses for Charlem(197). For want 
of rescue by marriage,the offer of a livelihood at court had,perforce,to be 
accepeted. Fanny dismissed Cumberland from her thoughts with the verdict 
that he suffered from " a coldnessof heart,innately unconquerable and ay 
selfishness of disposition"(198). The first 6 months at court were spent in 
bitter repining(201). 
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Susan agreed to compile a journal in exchange for the monthly packet from 
Windsor. Nothing escaped her merciless observation(203). 

"Void was the a = thine foi, Fanny found a mournful comf- 
orter in the Queen's Vice-Chamberlain,Colonel Stephen Dighy(the Mr Fairly « 
of the printed diaries),freshly widewéd(205). While calling on Fanny assidi 
-ously,he was courting a beautiful Maid of Honour Miss Gunning(209). "I 
covet no more! All beyond is pain & alarm." "When may I cease to regret thi 
that Puplicity can wear an air so like openness?"(212). 

She was 41; M. d'Arblay,40. This was a wedding of high midsummer (238).Marie 
Rishton recalled a youthful performance of The Trummer in which Fanny as 
“the prudish Lady Truman" insisted in the fifth act that her hushand(Maria’ 
on his return after an absence of 4 years when he was believed dead on the 
field of honour,should merely kiss her hand. Maria had remonstrated strongl 
~y against so u ural a reception,and Panny grudgingly conceded "a chaste 
emb: ace." "I hope she does not treat poor M. D'Arblay se cruelly"(240). 
Rousseau's ideal woman was supplied in "l'aimable ignorante! Heureux celui 
qu'on déstine à l'instruire! Elle ne sera point le professur de son mari, 
mais son disciple"(Émile). The learned woman was,as Jane West observed, 
"like the bear in a bokt,éhcountering an element on which she had no busi- 
ness to embark". The book hidden furtively under long gloves or spreading 
skirts was symbolical of female education in Fanny's day(265). 

“and should not you,said Sophy,like to die,Alex?' ‘Not before Mama,' he re} 
-lied,& when she laughed,he added ‘And not after Mama!' She laughed again 
---but not when he concluded with his full meaning--~'but I should like to 
die just when mama begins to be deaded'"(293). 

Saving a residue of their property from sequestration(295). 

The horrors she underwent in the operation on her cancer in 1811 are detail 
—ed in 12 closely written pages. Aanesthetics was not yet discovered(326). 
She was keenly aware of the resistance of her flesh to the instrument,the 
dreadful undercutting to remove the galnd,and finally a kind of scraping 
over her breastbone(324). 

The Wanderer proved a choke-pear in style even more than in subject-matter 
(338). There was,first of al!,the influence of the “th language ,mést evi 


-dent in the continual use of the phrasal genitive("Thdbell of Mrs Maple"). 
Romantic and serious scenes were marked by the æntimental strain of rhetori 
developed in the blank-verse tragedies. Her ear was not improved by a son 
in the house who was able to out-Herod Herod in the “rench schools of decl- 
amation. “inally,in descriptions of scenery,she kept to the old 18th-cent- 
ury generalized diction("tribe","zephyr"). This gave a double swelling(299) 
"On the bald streets breaks the blank day"(418), 

In 1832 ,Mme d'Arblay's 8$th year ,Memoirs of Dr Burney appeared in 3 volumes 
and was virulently abused for its pompous verbose style. Croker culled from 
it what he thought must be the longest a¢jective in the languages "...by 
the sudden-at-the-moment-though-from-lingering-illnesses-often-previously- 
expected death of Mrs Purney"(The hyphens and italics are Croker's 
"A head overworked,and e heart overloaded"(Diary & Letters,ed.A.Pobson,VI, 
4106)(488). 
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Max Geismar: American Moderns(W.H.Allen,1958). 
In criticism there was the movement towards higher and higher levels of ae 
~sthetic,or scholastic,absolutes. The social atmosphere was so heavy,dense 
oppressive. The aesthetic air was so thin,pure and abstract(ix). ? 
The New Critics have descended like a swarm of locusts upon “aulkener's 
work,or,more accurately,like the mechanized corps of technicians which the: 
are,armed with their} canon of criticism and codes of symbolism(11). 

Does one have to polarize the two phases of contemporary writing into a fa) 

i dichotomy,or divide them off by such tags as Prutes and Aesthetes? In 
point of fact the expatriates and the native realists had as many resembl- 
ances as differences(17). 

In "naturalistic" novels the private lives of the characters—--~and often tl 
_Nthe private functions of the body---are described with candour. H.H.Boyeser 
used to say that the young maiden was "the Iron Madonna who strangles in 
(20) her fond embrace the American novelist." Very often teday,that "smil- 
ing side of life," which W.D.Howells believed to be typically American,has 

put on in contemporary fiction a frozen sneer(21). 

In Herman Wouk's Marjorie Morningstar we find a description of the most pri 

~longed necking bout in recent literary history. Py the tine of marriage 

there is probably no need for sexual activity(43). 

Hemingway's answer to adverse criticism has been an offer to take on the 

offending critic in a duel,a boxing match,or any ether bout of physical pre 

~wess(54). Across the Niver and into the Trees is such a dreadful novel 
that it begins to have its own morbid fascination. The love story is writt- 
en mainly in what I can only describe as Indian prose: "They stood there 
and kissed each other true"(59). 

In the forew@r« to The Taulkener Reader,this gifted novelist stresses agair 

as he did in his Nobel Prize speech,that the function of literature is "to 

uplift men's hearts." Nobody can quarrel with this; the question is how(93! 

A quarter of a century age he was not concerned with upholding the "old ve- 

rities" he lauded in his Nobel Prize address(99). The three books produced 

after the Prize are not only poor,but trivial andkheap(105), 

There are no artists in Sinclair Lewis's work. The Ora Teagle of Work of 

Art is the only full-length study of a writer,who does Ha. write one 

nest npvel---a, novel yhich is "financially unnecessary"(109). 

MS te URS seadet fee oYuage desetibea LS Judes Gola Cozzene'a By Love poss 

-essed in such forbidding terms: the horror and shame of menstruation, the 

masculine fear of being trapped by pregnancy,the "bumping bellies," the 

"crisis of connection," the "mucid encompassment," etc. "...some impassion- 

ed moments of the now engendered beast of two backs,of that acting androg- 

yhe whose he-half was excitedly prodding and probing,whose she-half was ex- 
citingly prodded and probed. The little life-span of the beast soon sped, 
its death was died. At the she-half's flings-about in her extremity,the he- 
half's spoonful of phrenetic sensation was ocean or spend itself---and the 
re!" In the central love affair of Arthur Winner dnd the uterinely enraged 

Marjorie Penrose there is not one word of conversation,of mutual affection. 

tgveithènmerely a matter of glandular secretions,of aroused gristle,of 

uscular contractions,and dripping fluids?(149). 
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In the wake of Hollywood,and of the Time-Life research staffs,the novels 
designed for the mass audience will be largely collective productions. The 
incorporation of Herman Wouk is another sign of the times; and perhaps J.P 
P.Marquand's work already shows the falling-off of “handicraft entertain- 
ment" in theage of automaton and “literary trusts"(163). 
Saul Bellow,The Victim: "Ruf mir Yoshke,ruf mir Moshke,/Aber gib mir die 
oschke"(Call me Ikey,call me Moe,but give me the dough)(215). 
— James Jones,From Here to Eternity: "The heavy-lidded,fullpouting-lipped 


look that women get when they really want it bad"(233). 


E.M.Butler: Paper Boats. 

Little by little he accumulated quite a respectable hoard(7). He must see} 
to it that we gotthe best that:money could buy(8). Two nursemaids for the 
younger contingent and a governess for tlhe girls(9). SaucerSeyed at the 
pictures on the wall. She was always good for sixpence if we are going te 
buy sweets(12). Well satisfied that none of us were "muffs",he began to 
wonder if we mightn't be “mutts"(13). 

I privately regarded my German school-fellows as members of an inferior 
race,even when I liked them,becausef their lack of control over their leg 
-chrymal giands. One day a young exhibitionist named Hertha was hauled ov- 
er the coals by Miss Winifred for the revolting state of her hair-brush an 
and comb. Instead of cleaning them,as ordered,she rushed out of the room 
de {iemined to stage a suicide(16). When Herr Suhlke intoned a piece of 
German prose,as flowery and funereal as a hearse,we kept a stiff upper lip 
whilst our German class-mates indulged in paroxysms of woe(17). 
The well—dressed and well-groomed Americans set the tone. It all took a 
great deal of living up to,sartorially and intellectually(22). 
Burning the reast,singeing the linen,frightening the hens,maddening the 
bees,we were regarded as comic turns by our school-mates and very good va- 
lue as such(28). Reifenstein,supposed to fit me for a practical life,left 

Ps en as it found me(29). 

Even theljuniors looked as if the good name of the College were in their re 
-verent eeping(32). The honour of the whole school was besmirched(33). 
Not that she ever named the sinner,but our blushes gave us away(37). 
The Tripos was far away on the horizon,but this beastly Intercollegiate 
was at our very doors fetter be safe than sorry,we finally agreed(39). 
My feverish attempts to keep order too often endéd in a free for all. I 
realized that Hebbel was God's gift to beginners in literary research(42). 
He might be the world's worst mauvais coucheur. To Benn I went,little dree 
-ming what awaited me in the person of Prof.Litzmann,a prize specimen of a 
academic wet blankets. His main function is to discourage the love of poet 
-ry and to bar the door to literary research against all comers(43). "Duds 
dullards and delts",I growled sotto voce as I skimmed through Goedeke. The 
underheads were legion; and was I (under Litzmann) to ade to their number? 
(44). The course on Bergson went at a snail's pace leaving incomprehensib- 
ility in its wake(45). 

It was my first experience of hooliganism in German universities. Insults 
were hurled at the lecturer,and missiles too. "But gentlemen",he gasped, 
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wiping away the blood trickling from a cut on his forehead into his eyes. 
There wasn't a gentleman there,and he was answered by catcalls and inkpots 
(47). E.Curtius was infuriated by what had been said of him in European Wii 
~tness,and not unnaturally took it out of me(50). The regrettable paucity 
of professors who had not bowed the Re to Hitler(52). Herr Gensen used to 
Bee that the look in the eyes of a Trenchwoman was lovelier than the eyes 
themselves(53). 
I preferred not to think of the number of apples I had ruined during the 
harvest. My war-efforts seemed if anything to be prolonging’ the var (55). 
_D Innocence is far harder to prove than guilt,being a negative thing(58). 
Indulge in sob-stuff to my dearest and nearest ($). I never saw hide or 
hair of him,which was ene up te the police(59). Seen at close quarters,she 
was fobviously \in spite -her short hairja female of the species(more dear 
-ly than the maTej(61). 
Jane Harrison taught me ‘ussian(63). The nymphomaniac ,though jittery ,asked 
nothing better than to be raped(66). They were heroically silent under suf! 
k arira by day; but nature spoke at nightfall(69). 
o J.G.Robertson,who had no hand in my education,I owed a new life(78). 
In the old Cambridge University Library,the ages lay behind me,the ages la: 
before; there was tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow and no one to say me 
ay. But the British Musuem whispered "hustle" as I heard the swing doors 
close behind me and entered eagerly to "choose and appropriate afeat". (On 
the first occasion I was so much flustered that I read "choose an appropr- 
iate seat" and selected one in the row marked B.) I would then make a dash 
for the catalogue-stands,write out the necessary slips,etc.(80). 
They smoked like chimneys(86). He showed the white feather and flew the wh: 
white flag(87). Frau von Kirchenbach presented the "demd total" with a win 
-ning smile(89). e 
Heinrich Stieglitz suffred the not unconmon delusion that a great tragedy 
was necessary to the rfi development of his genius,and sadly his charming 
wife(whe was adored by Theeder Mundt) would listen to jjis plaintive voice 
embroidering this theme. Sadly she listened too when he told her that he 
had dreamt she was dead the night before and had felt poetry stirring(93) 
within him. Then she stabbed herself to the heart to make a poet of her 
husband. In this she did not succeed,but she came very near to making a 
poet of Mundt. His Memoir of Charlotte Stieglitz outclassed all his other 
productions. Did he ever think of Charlotte in the arms of the best-sellin, 
novelist Luise Muhlbach,that armfull of a wife? They formed a mutual admir 
-ation society a deux,he writing his dreary semi-hilosophical tomes in on 
-e room,she truning out sentimental twaddle in the next,and each applaudin, 
“the other to the echo(94). 
I never discovered her doing a hand's turn aboubethe flat(95). As to the 
Berlin State Library,truculence,obstructuionism and inefficiency were all 
East together with red tape in grisly Gordian knots. There was chaos 
in the catalogue-rpom,relentlessness in the reading~room,absenteeism in thi 
_ lending-room,and insolence wherever you went(96). I came away in a mood 
ver: ging on the homicidal. It changed to suicidal on the homeward bus(98). 
My book is heavy with Sitzfleisch(100). 
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He was forever chasing beer with brandy and brandy vith beer as well as 
disreputable females. Frau Brauer could meyer find it in her heart te send 
him empty away(102). Ourbest was not god sasaki thought that I had 

struck rock bottom when I read that venomous attack on my book(113). 
` To my shame be it spoken,to my sorrow be it said(to quote Tum Chuns,as Pro 
-fessor Litzmann used to call Fielding's “asterpiece)...(118). 5 
The Italian smiled genially and said; "Your son has a good apptite,Signora 
Anything but flattered, I disclaimed the connection,whereupon he and all 
the others looked knowing and deduced a leve-chilal129). Larry wassup with 
the lark next morning. The day spent with him gave me some notion of the 
awful naturebf eternity. Though he would have starved without me,it wasn't 
cupboard love(130). > 
I heard a furious American raising the roof in the office: "I'm not Britid 
and I'm not to be fobbed off with the secondôrate"(142). 
Hebbel: "Ich sah de #Somner s letzte Rose stehn,/Sie war,als ob sie bluten 
kénne,rot;/Da sprach ich schaudernd im Verubergehn:/'So weit im leben ist 
zu neh am Tod!'"(The long last rose of summer in her bloom,/She looked as 
_—she would bleed,she was so red;/I shuddered as I passed and spoke her doom 
:/So far advanced in life is nearly dead!*)(145). 
When Munich came with the second war in its train,the very language of Ger 
-many became abhorrent to me(153). 


John Press,The Chequer'd Shade. 
Most people,if asked,would say that they do not read modern verse because 


is is obscure,implying that they habitually read and instantly understand 
the works of Shakespeare ,Donne ,Milton,Blake ,and Shelley. Indeed the very 
notion of obscurity in poetry is one of those convenient abstractions——— 
comfortable and sanitary dug~outs as Aldous Huxley calls them-~—into which 
_Duen retreat to guard their prejudices from the blast of uncomfortable fact 
(2). "When critics first read Wordsworth's poetry they felt that it was 
silly,but many of them said,with Byron,that ‘he who understands it would b 
ye able---To ad? a story to the Tower of Pabel'"(Randall Jarrell ,Poetry 
and the Age,pi®9). But contemporary verse appears to be more obscure than 
the bulk of older poetry, just as modern totalitarianism,for all that its 
origins can be traced back to Plato,is more ferocious and all-pervasive 
than any other system of tyranny in recorded history(4). 
Wyndham Lewis,One Way Song,VIII: "I sabotage the sentence! With me is the 
naked word./I spike the verb---all parts of speech are pushed over on their 
backs./I am the master of all that is half uttered and imperfectly heard./ 
N Return with me where I am crying out with the gorilla and the bird." The 
masses desire to be literate,because that way lies the prospect of materia: 
advancement and the mirage of political power(7). It is unhappily true 
that a smattering of education destroys the child-like imagination of the 
untutored mind without awakening the deeper,passionate imagination of the 
full man. Anyone who has performed the melancholy task of censoring soldi- 
ers' mail will remember that whereas the letters of some game~keepers and 


miners contained a few vivid phrases and movedyat times,with a curiously 
beautiful rhythm, 
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the sentences of the slick,half-educated clerks and shop-keepers were stal: 
and flabby,even the genuine emotions being drenched in the cheap per fume 

of half-remembered cliches from a dozen lachrymose dance-tunes. This ironi: 
~ing out of all individual turns of phrase,this flattening of texture and 
dehydration of flavour enables us to digest speedily a mass of useful inf- 
ormation(8). 

Poetic language,G.M.llopkins says,"should be current language heightened 

and unlike itself,but not an obsolete one"(Letters To Robert Bridges,ed. 
C.C.Abbott,1,p.89)(13). 

Some readers are prejudiced against English poetry unless each line begins 
with a capital letter ,although these same people demand precisely the oppo: 
-site convention in the printing of Latin verse(14). 

Humphry House (Coleridge ,pp.99-100) points out the grammatical obscurity of 
the lines in The Ancient Mariner: "Nor dim nor red,like God's own head,/ 
The glorious sun uprist..."3 as the passage stands,it is impossible to tel! 
whether God's head is suppesed to be dim and red or not(17). The obscure 
stanza in Richard Lovelace's "The Grasshopper": "Night as cleare Hesper 
shall our Tapers whip/From the light Casements where ve play,/And the dark 
Hagge from her black mantle strip,/And sticke there everlasting Day"; H.J. 
C.Grierson's paraphrase (Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Tth Century, 
p.238): "Our tapers,clear as Hesperus,shall whip Night from the well-lit 
Casements where we sport ourselves,and strip her black mantle from the 
dark Hag and stick in its place ecerlasting Day"(18). Betty Miller disprov( 
~ed the legend that Browning,badly hurt by the reception accorded to his 
Paracelsus,determined upon a surgical excision of connecting words,which 
led to worse confusion(Rebert Browning: A Portrait,p.63); Mrs Prowning, 
however said t im(19): "You sometimes make a dust,a dark dust,by sweeping 
away your little words"(Quoted in PhyllisBartlett,Poems in Process,p.49). 
His example was followed deliberately by Mallarmé and Hopkins. Bridges was 
fully justified in holding that the omission of the relatives in "Squander 
the hell-rook ranks sally to molest him" and in "Save my hero,0 Hero sav- 
est" results in needless confusion(20). Auden's clipped telegraphese a la 
Mr Jingle(21). oc 
In Shelley's poems,the accumulation of kaleidoscopic images rush past us 
at a bewildering speed(32). Tennyson is at times a cloudy writer(34); Coke 
the ambiguity about the Pilot's function in "Crossing the Bar"(ships do not 
normally require a pilot after crossing the bar)(35). 

Lawrence Durrell's poetry,elusive andbrilliant as quicksilver,reveals the 
patterns of a mind that shifts continually like sunlit water reflected in a 
mirror(40). Empson,The Gathering Storm,p.55s "The fashion for obscure poet- 
Yy... came in at about the same time as the fashion for crossword puzzles,an 
and it seems to me that therevival of puzzle interest in poetry,an old —fa- 
shioned thing,has got a bad] name merely by: failing Se itself and refus- 
ing to publish the answers"; A.Huxleys "And Wanton Optics Roll the Melting 
Eye": "One of the pleasures we derive from poetry is precisely the cross- 
word puzzler's delight in working out a problem"(41). 

“London Bridge is falling down falling down falling down/Poi s'ascose nel 
feco che gli affina 
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ando fiam uti cheliden-—-0 swallow swallow/Le Prince d'Aquitaine a la £#y 
tour abolie/These fragments I havebhered aginst my errs ea then Ile fit 
you. Hierenymo's mad againe./Datta, Dayadhvam. Damyata./Shantih shantih 
shantih"(T.S.Eliot,The Waste Land). One of the mest famous passages in the 
“Ode to a Nightingale" describes how the bird is -singing the self-same song 
“that found a path through the sad heart of Ruth." If the Old Testament wer 
~e to beceme even more of a closed book than it is at present Keats's image 
would shed its lustre(47). The device of allusively weaving into the fabrj 
of a poem a cunningly arranged pattern of quotations was frequently by the 
poets of Alexandria and bf. Rome ,e.g.,Claudian(50). Lawrence Purrell's poem 
"Cities,Plains and People" contains a host of references to a wide diversit 
of characters,including Dostoevsky and his wife("Fédor and Anna"),the Yell- 
ow Emperor, aust, Hamlet, Rimbaud Goethe pand Descartes(51). Most of us feel a 
comforting glow of intellectual pride when we catch an oblique end esoteric 
allusion and commend thepoet for his fine sense of cultural tradition; but 
should his references fall outside the field of our special interests the 
temptation is to blame him for clogging his poetry with a mass of recondite 
knowledge. Old-fashioned critics who solemnly assured their ignorant read- 
ers that a full enjoymentbf Milton was the rare fruit of a classical educat 
-ion were genuinely discohcerted by the rag-bag of unfamiliar quotations in 
The Waste Land(52). The imagery of Blake's Prophetic Books was drawn from 
Plotinus,Swedenborg,Boehme,the Cabbala,and from even more curious sources 
which are still being investigated and uncovered(53). Yeats ransacked Vico,) 
Perkeley,Swedenborg,DBlake,Spengler,and Toynbee to lluminate his chosen the- 
mes(59). As a poet Charles Williams remains a very queer fish in a deep, 
dark pond(61). Much of the obscurity in Auden's early work comes from his 
fondness for ringing the changes upon his four main themes---the world of si 
saga,the world of machinery and social engineering,the impending Marxist 
catastrophe ,and the clinical analysis of Groddeck, He swings from one level 
of reality to another with the agility of a trapeze-artist,blinding the aud- 
Nine with science. "For Eliot's Dante-quotations and classical learning, 
he[Weston,i.e.,Auden] substituted oddments of scientific,medical and psycho- 
analytical jargon: his magpie brain was a hoard of curious and suggestive 
phrases from Jung,Rivers,Kretschmer and “reud"(Isherwood,Lions and Shadows, 
pi191)(65). . 
Auden: "Be subtle,various,eramental,clever,/And do not listen to those criti 
-ics ever/Whose crude provincial gullets crave in books/Plain cooking made 
still plainer by plain cooks"("The Truest Poetry is the Most Feigning"). 
Jonson prophesied that Donne "for not being understood ,would perish"(68). 
Goldsmith found Gray's poems "terribly obscure"(foswell's London Journal, 
ed.F.A.Pottle,p.106)(69). Blake wrote to the Rev. John Trusler: "But you 
ought to know that What is Grand is necessarily obscure to Weak man. That 
which can be made Explicit to the Idiot is not worth my care"(Mona Wilson, 
Blake ,2nd ed.,p.81). Shelley loftily announced in the Advertisment to Epipsy 
-chidion that "to a certain other class it must ever remain incomprehensible 
from a defect of a comuon organ of perception for the ideas of which it 
treats"(70). Pound: "If the goddam violin string is not tense,no amount of 
bowing will help the player" (The Letters of Ezra Pound,ed.D,.P.Paife,p.418) 
(72). Ivor Brown on "the hiccoughs and grunts of the mentally dyspeptic 
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young men who have been peering into Bloomsbury basements and ahve seen 
` Carlyle tried to raise an easy laugh when she declared that she had reed 
Sordello all the way through without discovering whether Sordello was a ci’ 
-ty,a man,or a book(Betty Miller,Robert Browning: A Portrait,p.63-1). It 
is a healthy exercise to clear one's mind of cant,but the man who gains a 
__\reputation as a professional scourge of humbug has a vested interest in 
smelling out humbug where none may exist: there must be a false sixpence 
in every Christmas pudding even if he has to put it there himself. C.S.Cal- 
verley seems to have had such confidence in the sufficiency of his own int 
~ellectual powers that he neglected to cultivate that humility and imaginat 
“ive sympathy which alone can fit us te understand certain typesof poetry 
(80). It is noteworthy that F.0.Matthiessen,in The Achievement of T.S.Eliot 
pp.150—1,should single out fer particular blame a man who has attained con 
-siderable emineæe in the academic world and whose intellectual powers,com 
-bined with a lawyer-like dexterity of argument,make him a formidablé cont- 
roversialist--—John Sparrow: "His kind has been familiar,and unchanging, 
since the Quarterly Reviewers” (82). Eliot has warned us that "difficulty 
may be caused by the reader's having been told,or having suggested to him- 
self,that the poem is going to prove difficult....There is such a thing as 
stage fright,but what such readers have is pit or gallery fright"(The Use 
of Poetry and the Use of Criticism,pp.150-1). When a man says: "That is 
not my idea of poetry," he is usually expressing resentment or disgust,ra- 
ther than a delighted surprise at having discovered something new(83). 
There is no reason to suppose that our contemporary politicians of the 
at lg haveany genuine feeling for poetry---except,probably,Mr Macmill- 
an(86). 
We havebecome slower to condemn verse on the score of obscurity for fear of 
making fools of ourselves in the eyes of posterity. The final word may be 
left to Oscar Wilde: "Nowadays to be intelligible is to be found out"(98). 
“ete: “The author whom a lexicon can keep up with is worth nothing" (Quot- 
ed in Randall Jarrell,Poetry and the Age ,p.28)(99). The Surrealist Manifes- 
to proclaims: "Any work of art that can be understood is the work of a jour 
~nalist"(100), “uskin: "The right of being obscure is not to be lightly 
claimed; it can only he founded on long e”fort to helintelligible." It is 
never easy to decide whether a contemporary writer has made the éffort requ 
~ired of him whether he is a true poet misunderstood by the impatient,arrog 
~ant Philistine,or a vain charlatan given the benefit of doubt by a long- 
sulfering,gullible public. Francois Maynards "Ce que ta plume produit/Est 
couvert de trop de voiles;/Ton Discours est une Nuit/Veuve de Lune et d'Est 
-oiles.//Mon Amy,chasse bien loin/Cette noire Rhétorique./Tes Ouvrages ont 
besoin/D'un Devin qui les explique.//Si ton Esprit veut cacher/Les belles 
choses qu'il pense(108),/Dy-moi ,qui peut t'empescher/De te servir du Silen- 
ce?"(107). 
Edith Sitwell: "As hot as any hottentot"(Facade) 
Auden to Isherwood: "No,you were wrong. I did not write: ‘the ports have 
names for the sea' but 'the mn have names for he sca’. lowever ,as so oft- 
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H.T,Patons The Modern Predicanent. 
\ To some all theology appears as an unholy alliance in which pedan 

—-try comes to the aid of folly and thought is debased as well as 
emotion, In the prefase to her hook Philoso and the sicists 
Susan Stebhing remarks: “Lenin and other dialectical materialists 

>have as much an axe to grind as any Gifford Leoturer”(19), 

“ Natural theology was originally theology based on the hook of nat 
-ure, Treatises wars composed on the religious lessons to he lear 
-ned from snow, thunder, insects,hees,fishes,ete,(20), They serve t 
to remind us that natural theology may become highly artifictal( 2: 
When we turn the figndignt of our observation upon it,religion, 
like the electron in’Hddington's victuresque language,"w111 not go 

on doing what it was doing in the dark", The same point was put 
more pharmacologically by Hohbes, "It is with the myateries of ou 
religion as with wholesome pills for the siok, whioh swallowed who! 
-le,have the virtue to eure,hut chewed are for the most part cast 
up again without effect"(30), 

The linguistic han or veto pronounced vt logical positivists(32),. 
The difference between a check and a standard ia not always kept 
clear,but it is very important, We may agres that as a check for 
philosophical assertions ordinary language is salutary and yet mai 
entain that as a standard it is impossible, There can he no hette? 
way of debunking vague metaphysical statements and bringing a wool 
aly thinker hack to earth(33), Nevertheless a too exclusive concer 
-ern with langauge may lead us to lose sight of what is being talk 
eed ahout---rather like a dog that glues its nose to the end of 
the walking-atick with which we are trying to point, Every poet 
and every philosopher has to take liberties with language which is 
a Living and growindorganiam for ever hetne adjusted to the new 
thoughts men are trying to express, language can not he kent in a 
dean freaze(34), Mo one could talk a disinfected languagel 35), The 
nrincinle of veriftcation is itsel? not a atatement of the same 
logical tyne as the statements for which it laya down the criteria 
of meaningfulness(39}, As Mr TT, vans puts it,we do not axnact a 
waighing machine to wairh itself, The vrinoinie ts neither an ana- 
Ivtie nor a synthetic nronositions and this would mean that there 
is a gap in Prof.Aver's classification(40), The ban descends with 
devastating force(41), Ya cannot get rid of colours hy excluding c 
colour-words from our language,although we may nerhaps impair our 
powers of vision, Tet us construe the vositiviatic han on then1ne- 
ical statements as a road-sien marked "Slow" rather then "Halt"(42 
The artillery 6% the logical ponitiviate on the Taft saamas almost 
casual anining when Compared with the hie guns of the theological 
positiviste on the Right, Prof, Aver mav think that natural theol- 
ogy is nonsense; hut he is too indifferant to religion to he perai 
-atentiyr acgreasive, To Karl Rarth natural theologv is not only 
silly but positively sinful,the voice of serpant, But family feuda 

Nare often the most fierce!47), te demands a complete sacrifice of 
the intelleot,a comnlete rejection of raason(51), Tf a nhilosopher 
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knows this bv intuition, Ve have a waighing machine that weighs 
itself,a measuring rod that measures itself: the alleced ground 
asmumes what it is intended to vrove, On the other hand,if it as- 
sumed some different ground,it would be a disproof of what it was 
intended to proves and it looks as if only a ociroular proof could 
be valid, Zertainly so lone as alphilosonher remains within his 
own closed circle,he cannot here uted; for he can always retort 
that the refuation rests on suppositions which he rejects(53) 
Tf we are to helieve in God at all,we must think of Him as irman- 
ent in the self and in the world at least to the extent of heing 
conceivahle,however imoerfeactiv,hv mang and we mist think of Him 
as transcendant in the sense of not heing wholly conceivable by 
finite heings, Aldous Huxley; "“henever God is thought of,in Aris 
-totis's nhrase,as the cormander-in-chief rather than as the ord- 
er of the army,.,verseoution alwars tends to arise"(6%), 
As Aristotle remarked of morality, there are many wavs of going 
wrong,and only one way of going right, The wave ef going wrone in 
religion may he called aberrations: to ssneak of them aa errors 
would ha to make them too intellectual(?3), There is a return to 
the primitive whenever ritual is vractised as having value in it- 
self apart from any inward attitude, Yorshin of the dark forces i 
our mental underworld is also a form of vrimitiveners(74),a home- 
sickness for the mire{75\, 4 whole-hearted relizion may hecome a 
totalitarian relirion--.s0 closely do defects, like a kind of shad 
-ow, follow on the heels of even our best qualities. The greatest 
danger nf religion isa intolerance(80), Blind conservatism is one 
of the eanrmonest aberrations: like a naval convoy Churches tend 

_\ to move at the nace of the slowest shin{83), Essentially parasit- 

~ Le,hypoorisy can flourish only where there ts a gemine regard 

D for virtue, Hence decay in religious hellef bringas with it the 
compensation of a corresponding decline in religious hvnocrisy({ 35 
All the major religions of the Fast affirm what in the Yeast would 
be resarded as athaism(87\, The wav of nepation may aim,not at a 
blank zero, hnt at a mimes qalitv, The mortification of all dani- 
re and the rejection of all pleasure mav hecome the pursuit of 
pain,the glorification of suffering(28), 
Susan Stebhine: "Tt cannot he maintained that all that is require 
for human freedom is some amount o8 uncertainty in the domain of 
nicrophysics"(107), Like other handmaids at the present time,vhil 
-osonhy now considers herself to he not only as food ar her mist- 
ress but a damn' sight better: and if she were inclined to enter 
arain into domestic service,it would he as the handmaid,not of 
theology, mt of science({114!. 
Prof, Broad tells ua that navohinal research offers the relizious 
man the only vossible gift-horse in the field of the sciences: 
but he adds the warning that it may turn out to be a Trofan horse 
Tn svita of the amhimous character of the animal he would,he 
savs,hesitate,if he were a religious man,to look it quite so aup- 
eroiliously in the mouth as the leaders of religion habitually 
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nnanihlv Trojan horse should he scanned with the most anxious car 
~e---esnecially if we were invited to put omr shirt on 4¢(127). 
Tt is not enourh to sav,with St John of the Cross, that “God with. 
mt the sound of words,..tenches the soul---and the soul know not 
how---in a most secret and hidien way", or with Rarth, that the 
_Bible becomes the Word of God when it owernowers(hemaechtiat) us 
129), 

eat) Otto's Das Heilize combines wide learning with vsvcholégt- 
cal insizht(130), “he miminous cannot he conceived,or at the most 
it can he concelved only neratively,i,s,.,we may he able to concel 
ve what it ts not: Wit what is conceived negatively may he felt 
as in the highest deeree nositive---as when St Paul savs: "Eve 
hath not seen,nor ear heard, neither have anterad into the heart 
of man,the things which God hath prenared for them that love him" 
The miminous ohiect---that is the ohisct of numinous feeling---ie 
aaid to he mysterium tremenduml 132), The relicious man is in the 
presence of a mystery which arouses dread and stunefaction and fa 
-scination rather than conceptual thought, Tremendum: 1, Aweful- 
ness, The ohdeet arouses dread akin to fear, tn the cruder manif- 
estationa of religion it a daemonic dread,like the horror of Pan, 
In the higher religions it hecomes genuine awe, 2, Mafeatv or po- 
wer, Tn ite nresence we are conscious heing "dust and ashes", 3, 
llrrency or anergy, The love of God may he felt as a consuming fir 
-re, Mvstertume: the mvsterium stuvendum which arouses stupor and 
avazement as distinct from dread,an astonishment that strikes us 
dumb, the non-intellizihblef133\3 the mysterium fascinans which att 
-racts and-oharms and entrances,and Indeed invites self-surrende: 
(134), Otto calls the snecial religious faonlty "the faculty of 
divination"(135), The aweful asnect of the mmen finds its scheme 
-ta in our rational concepts of justice and morality and hecomes 


Martin Buher,ïlch und Du, The two primary words: I-Thou and I-It, 
There is no I taken hy itself,and the I of I-Thou differs from t} 
that of I-It, The fundamental relation in our iffe is one of ner. 
son to person,of the child to his mother, I do not first discove: 
myself,and then makes a precarious inference to your existence, 
You and T were there all the time,and only gradually am I able tc 
cort myself out, Only after I have sorted myself out from rou,cer 
T become aware of u world of things,the Its(163), The word I-It 
can never he spoken with one's whole heing ard belongs to science 
The word I-Thou helongs to the world of living relation(164), 
which is a relation of love(165), T do not experience the Thou 
es one ohject among many: T encounter him as a whole,nct eplft 
up into qualities, All »se lives in his light, "Tha exalted mals 
-ancholy of our fate" is that “every Thou in our world murt beco. 

N me an Tt", A work of art,a creature, my fellow man,and even my 
self n17 or 
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-may let their case go by 


looked at as one things among many things, And the I belonging to 
this world of T-Tt has shrink from substance andfulness to a fungo 
-tional point, “very Thou,after the encounter,must become an It, 
uvery It may enter again into living relation and become a Thou 
Tt is not possible to live in the hare present of the I-Thou, but 
it is possible to live ih the bare past of the I-1t(166), God as 
a mixture of Thou and It pan object of faith and belief as well a 
as an object of a Church or oult(169), 
Povular moralitv sometimes professes to find in nature the models 
or norms for human conduct, Are we not urged to emulate the husy 
pee, the industrious ant?(303), And does not even an unconventiona: 
thinker like Gerald Heard maintain that we may have to revise our 
attitude to landed property because of recent discoveriesabout th: 
territorial claims of robins? A clerical friend informa me that 
a moral lesson can be dren from sea-gulls who always face the win 
and rain, But what we to make of cattles who alwavs face the wind 
and rain with their rumos(304\? 
The direction of the svolutionarvy vrocess may have heen revealed 
to Spencer or Dr Huxlev or Dr ‘Yaddington,but not by science, They 
are all trying to argue from what is to what ought to be, They ar 
really nicking out from nature certain phenomena which seem to thi 
them to illustrate moral vrincivles already accented on quite dif. 
frent grounds, Ye ought to argue from the evolutionary direction : 
of the whole cosmos,not of anv particular part, Tut what can we si 
say of this alleged direction if we extend our vision hevond the 
spectacle of life on our particular earth(307)? Manyisvecies have 
become extinct,and that is one trend of evolution? Thy should we 
not follow their example and aim at our own extinction? Ye micht 
even secure vsvcho-analvtic sunnort for doing so("death instinct"! 
It might ,however,be argued that as extinet species can no longer 
be evolving,we should not he following the nresent trend of evol- 
ution if we modelled ourselves unon them, This would look very 
like sophistrv,and the conclusion seems to rest on the purely eth! 
-ical assumption that continuing to evolve is a good things but as 
these lost species are soap erie here to plead their own cause,we 
efault, Other species,like insects,have 
been so sucesseful in their evolution that they have come to a dee 
-ad-end, They were here long hefore man arrived,and thev will be 
here long after he is gone, hy should we not imitate them? Then 
we are told that we ought hot to do so hecause they have stonned e 
-evolving,it hecomes clear as dav that those who arme this are n 
not sunniving the required inference from what is to what ought te 
be, Thay have,on the contrary, some principle of nrefarance which 
has nothing to do with sciencel 308}, 
Does Marxist dialectic Give a scientific account of nature and su 
-hsequently extract from this its moral and political ideals: or 
does it,on the contrary,nick and choose in nature praéisely those 
phenomena which look as if they provide support for moral and vol- 
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herevrer we find in a professedly scientific account the use of 
words like "important',"higher" ,"upward" stc,,we may be sure that 
the author is injecting his own morat ideale into his selence(311) 
The whole method of equating logical contradictions with opposing 
forcer in nature is a piece of mythology, Tf small quantitative 
changes eraduallv produce abrupt qualitative ones,why should we 
not argue that by making small and gradual quantitative changes... 
eg. sincome tax---we shall he able to produce quite suddenly a ney 
heaveh and a new earth? Such might he the reformer's argument,end 
it would he no less valid,and mo more valid,than the revolutiona- 
rv'a(313), The passion for basing morality on some kind of exter. 
nal authority seems to he one of the deep-rooted mental diseases 
of the human race, Those who cannot base their moraltty on divine 
revelation seek to hase it instead on scientific revelation(314), 
Grace seems to he a gift, Those who nossese beauty do not work for 
it or deserve it: it comes without effort and without thought, Be- 
autv,like kisses, foes by favour,not by merit: and a grace is a fav 

_>-our given and received, He who receives it receives something on 

which he has no claim, On the side of the giver grace or favour is 
a free czift---it is given gratis or gratuitously, On the side of 
the receiver it has to be rec ed with gratitude; this third 
meaning of grace,so prominent in Iatin,has almost disanpenred from 
English excevt in the one phrase “to say prace", G¥atia means 
beauty,favour and rratitude(237), 
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We British at least know how to make bicycles. The Spanish Government will 
not,of course,agree that anyone else in the world can make anything better 
than Spaniards do,and surely a Government's business is to foster faith in 
the nation's industrial proficiency? (3) A tidal wave of prosperity struck 
those shores,and though statistics show that a mere 3% of the paradise-see! 
~kers return,there are always millions more where they come from. Thieves, 
begxars,dope-pedlars,confidence tricksters,gigolos,adventuresses,pervertsy 
inverts,deverts,ane circumverts come crowding in From all over the world 
(5). The rider was severely injured---ancd so was the bicycle. mper broken 
a cog in the gear-box,and thus lost his head,hig balance,his consciousness 
and his freedom. There is such a fearful bottlemeck in judicial activity 
that the case is still on the waiting list. It is a very old-fashioned jai! 
as resards bedding and plumbing: “pure eighteenth century,a regular collec! 
=tor's piece"(6). A side-swipe at the unco-operative Juan(8). "Better post 
-poned than never,surely?" I asked. "A distinction without a difference, 

I fear,Sir," he answered gloomily(13). 

As a ritish non-resident I have all my American earnings painlessly taxed 
at source. I left my country only for my country's good(14). You are cont- 
ributing in part to the support of an aged relative. In certain Latin coun 
-tris it is tacitly understood that only a fool or a foreigner will disclo 
-se more than a bare tenth of his net earnings. Sensible businessmen,besid 
-es keeping atleast two sets of hooks,running at least two secret bank acc- 
ounts,and forgetting to record cash payments,have the collusive support of 
their large families. Income-tax sleuths in those countries are therefore 
forced to rely on what is called “evidence of affluence",meaning the world 
-ly style in which a man lives(15). I found income-tax a splendid excuse fi 
for wearing ol clothes,shaving every other day,and living an obscure ,alm- 
ost anti-social life. “or Senor Chupasangre lurked behind the cash-desk of 
every expensive restaurant in Town,end behind the curtains of every night- 
club as well. The family Sanchez borrowed from us with monotonous regular- 
ity matches,thread,iodine,etc. It owned a radio-set ant a baby,both shock- 
ingly. audible(16). The catch-your-buddy principleslof Moral Rearmement(18). 
I sat at my table patiently translating Lucan and begging my inner voice t: 
to disregard the gramophone across the street(19). He took the blow stoica 
-lly enough(20). So-called penicillin which required an act of faith to mal 
~ke it work. I own a refrigerator,thanks be to the Virgin! We are not amon; 
those who cool their butter in a pail let down the well!(21). 

The old trout is not bacd-looking by candle light,if one places the candle 
well behind her and wears sun—glasses(33). 

He struck the first blow,but you failed to turn the other cheek(49). 

At soporific and rural Majorca,she could catch up on sleep(52). my over- 


Robert Graves: Steps (StoriegsRalks Essays, Poems, 
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> night bag. An over-stuffe sofa of a woman(55). 
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Poetry ceases to be happily creative,because most poets are seldom thinkin; 
of the poem itself,hut worrying how to provide interesting material for cr 
critical discussion. Fecause critics are seldom thinking of the poems they 
a re supposed to assess,but only of the art with which they will write the 
~ir criticism——— 
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they,rather than the poets,havebecone the happy creators. “rom these poets 
and critics,I naturally except all those present today. Thought is not al- 
ways obligatory in schools. Educgationalists rightly believe that no studen’ 
is fit to attend college peforeketting exposed to English poetry(63). One 
wd Y of appreciating a poem is/first to write it out in longhand; then to 
imagine oneself composing the lines,and so creep inside the poet's skin(65 
The Jacobeans always slept raw,i.e.naked(69). There the probing cold-chisel 
of eriticism rings against the true rock of poetry. With L'Allegro,the plas 
-ter flakes away and the rubble tumbles out(74). Tye Solitary leaper prove: 
on examination to be peculiarly artificial. "Behold her,single in the fielc 
/Yon solitary Highland Lass!" There are only two figures in sight: Wordswor 
~th and the llighland Lass---yet he cries "Behold her!" Po any of you find 
that reasonable? Perhaps you may think that he is telling readers merely tı 
picture her as they sit with the book open before them? Very well! But 
what of the next lines "Stop here,or gently pass!" and again: "Olisten! 
for the Vale profound /Is overflowing with the sound." How can readers stoj 
pass,or listen if they aren't there? Let us assume that Wordsworth is soli- 
loquizing on both occasions. Then why does he tell himself: "I'ehold her!" 
when he has already done so? And why: "O listen!"? Hecan hardly help liste: 
-ing,because the vale profound is overflowing with the sound. And why: 
"Stop here,or gently pass!"? It is not(76) even an exclusive statement: as 
we learn later. Wordsworth first stoppedfa while\for) and then passed gentl: 
on. Wordsworth used 4 synonyms for her loneliness: "single","solitary", 
"alone","by herself". All true poetry is economical of words. Imaginie yow 
-selves badly off for cash and having to cable the sense of this first 
stanza,at your own expense,to a friend in New Zealand. By the rules,you 
must use Wordsworth's own vocabulary,and leaveout no word of importance. 
What about this? "SOLITARY "WIGHLAND LASS REAPING PINDING GRAIN STOP MELANG 
CHOLY SONG OVERFLOWS PROFOUND VALE" 12 words instead of 43. Try putting: ™ 
"Come unto these yellow sands, /And. then hold hands..." or: "Full fathom 
five thy father lies,/0,his bones are coral made..." into cablese! You 
wouldn't save much money(77). "No Nightingale did ever chaunt..../Among 
Arabian sands": “chaunt" is an affectation when used of birds; but let 
th? pass; it is true that occasional bulbuls penetrate teithe more verd- 
urolis parts of Arabia Felix,but only as winter migrants,and never nest 
there. "Will no one tell me what she sings?" Who could? Nobody is present 
except Wordsworth and the single,solitary girl,all alone and by herself,wh: 
whom he is too shy to accost. "Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow". "Plain 
-tive numbers" is utterly wrong in this Ossianic context: the lass,who see 
-ems to have sung her lay in Gaelic(since “ordsworth didn't understand a s 
syllable of it),could certainly not le described as singing in number s(78) 
I leave you to play "Cables" with the last stanza: "CANCEL PREVIOUS COMMUN 
-ICATION STOP SONG NIP NOT OVERFLOW PPOTOUNT VALE STOP CEASE? TO NEAR IT 
LONG BEFORE MOUNTING HILI PUT rORE MUSIC IN HRANT" (405. I should geine a 
good poem as one that makes complete sense; and says all it has to say mem 
-orably anc economically; ant has been written for no other than poetic 
reasons. By "“other(79) than poetic reasons" I mean political philosophical 
or theological propaganda,and every sort of careerist writing. In the Unit: 
~ed States, 
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where there is enough loose money abo to make poetical careerism profitabk 
-le,poetry has become a dog-eat-dog gäme(80). I always find it Far eesier 
to say why a poem is bad,than why it is good. Criticising a good poem is 
of}-xlike trying to scale a tower of such perfectly fitted masonry that one can 
AE ina neither finger-hold nor toe~fold(81). If this was a "major" lyric,I 
Dei d might I never write one! (83) The modern poet,modelling himself on the 
on-representational artist,attempts no coherent statement ,butmerely a sig- 
ificant abstract arrangement of sounds and emotional phrases. Now,''Signif+ 
I% icant" is a word that once carried a burden on its back. Rheumatic pains 
were found significant of approaching rain. Posting a letter in one's own m 
mail-box was significant of schizophrenia. Put nowadays the word has droppe 
~ed its burden. And the baffling of criticism has become a world-wide sport 
So the critics turn creative in self-defence. The modern-careerist takes 
Eliot's irresponsible advice and teases the critic by constantly approximat 
~ing to sense and phythmic pertignence,and then constantly withdrawing into 
deliberate nonsense(85). 
fost elderly men «re content to say: "Too late,to late. I must leave it 
for my next incarnation,if I have one"(106). I dare not ask for a second 
; helping of life,much as I should enjoy it,when the ration seems to be only 
` one(107). The featureless,perfect Indian Nirvana,of which Ramprasad Sen, 
the 18th-century Sakta poet,wrotes "Sugar is good,yet I have no desire/To 
hecome sugar." Exquisite food for belly-cheer 1083. If there are poets who 
succeed in holding down a regular job in the city,yet somehow keep the poet 
-ic ‘lame from being snuffed out by a city-bred miasma,they are few,and, 
necessarily perhaps,schizophrenic(109}. Eliot's record is academically 
clean: he unsaid his harsh judgment of Milton,and cannot be accused of writ 
-ing any love poems since his school days. His trade is well set up now. 
The Fritish Establishment awarde{ him the Order of Merit(115). When offered 
a Pameship of the British Empire,Virginia Woolf replied by postcard that he 
her mother had once warned her never to accept candy (rom strange men(116). 
The point is that minor poetry,so called to differentiate it from major po- 
etry,is the real stuff; but that,with rare exceptions,it has always been 
written by young men---men under early middle age(117). The capacity for 
heirg continuously in love is comnon among girls,but unusual among adult 
women once they have secured their niche in society. To have children by a 
men she loves is considered a marvelous thing by a woman; yet Nature,to pre 
-serve the race,has arranged thet stronger and tenderer love shall burn in 
her for the child than for the man. I can find no evidence of poetry in thi 
this love,however strong and tender it may be. Poetry---minor poetry,i° you 
like---is by definition non-domestic; it has to do with the state of being. 
moon=struck. The few women poets who cone up for serious discussion have al 
heen childless when they wrote their best work(118). 
The Americans are as a rule more interested in marketing than in making. To 
-reknowledge of the consumer's appetites,whims end desires are the ruling © 
factors in salesmanship; ant it is the salesman whose advice guides the pro 
-uction manager. This the American public gets what it wants,even when 
what it wants may he against its own interests in the long run(129). Every- 
thing 
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expendable. Europeans,especially in backward countries,are shocked by what 
they regard as criminal waste. Poetry has also been sucked into the sale- 
and-production system; the sort of poetry which now appears in avant-garde. 
little magazines is thoroughly expendable(130). He is apt to regard the wor 
` of Chaucer Spenser ,Marlowe,Shakespeare and the rest of the Classics as high- 
ly saleable in their day,but now of historical interest only; a musuem of 
early production-models. A technique carefully synthesized from those of 
Hopkins,Yeats,Eliot,}ound,Auden,Pylan thomas(131). "I am a much published 
writer"(132). Ineffectual folk conclude that they must be poets on the inad- 
equate ground that theygre of an artistic temperament yeY can neither paint 
in watercolours nor play the piano. Dogs that have had eir day,cogs that 
now repose in dogs’ cemeteries(135}. Most women can be Yersuadec,at the Croj 
of a hat,to dye their faces green,wear necklaces of live prawns,and dress 
in striped cement bags tied with pink and red ribbons. There are only a few 
things they cannot be persuaded to dos such as wearing artificial moustaches 
and beards. “ven so,women show themselves more conservative than poets. Mit} 
-erto noets were expected merely to disguise meaning by the use of clever 
periphrases---thus the typical Keepsake poet of 1830 described dawn as "Rose 
fingers that do pluck away/The lark-hour's cobweb grey" and Lewis Carroll's 
poet in Poeta fit non nascitur described mutton pie as "dreams of fleecy 
flocks pent in a wheaten cell". The new aim is to distract the reacer's 
mind with offerings of semi-sense(137). The art of poetry consists in taking 
a poem through draft after draft,without loging its inspirational magic: he 
removes everything irrelevant or distracting,and tightens up what is left. 
Lazy poeis never carry their early drafts far enough. Cbssessional poets, 
such as Persius and Uopkins,tighte: up too much; the poem grows wuscle-bound 
They forget that to flow memorably through the mind,a poem must not(1a8) he 
interrupted by passages which take ten minutes to oe at the Tirst re 
.~ading,and which at second and third reading still catee-@ mental block. Go- 
6f poets,! think,write poems that correspond with how they themselves talks 
or,at least,how they would talk if they had the perfect gift of extemporary 
speech. À true poem is best spoken in a level,natural voice. The voice addr- 
essed to intimate friends: not the one in which we try to curry favour with 
children at a party,or with an election crowd,or with a traffic cop,or with 
a suspicious Alsatian hitch growling over her litter(139). Picasso is unsurp 
ee in the art of montage and collage; the hower-bird,and the jackdaw tha 
dorns its nest with trinkets culled Crom the butier's pantry and the dowage 
-er's dressing table,are novices by comparison(141). Robert Frost's spelend- 
idly provincial definition o? poetry: "What gets lost in translation" (142). 
Every poem ought to be newpunexpecte inimitable, logical, incapable of eing 
parodied or pulle! apart. When Coleridge wrote in Kubla Khan: "Tor he on hon 
~ey-dew hath fed"(148), entomologists had not yet discovered that the sticky 
swect substance on the trees is the watery excrement of plant-lice just as 
manna is the solic excrement of the scale-insect(149). Wordsworth's sonnet 
"Great men have been among us" is confused,confusing and false-henrted. "Ah, 
but," you plead,"it's a war-time poem; and at least it reads well." "Yes, 
perhaps! As we often used to say atbreakfast in 1940-5: ‘it's war-time jam, 
and at least it spreads well '"(153). 
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Pandora,"the pagan Eve"(157). The Church Fathers felt grateful to Hesiod f 
for describing the first woman created as a "beautiful evil"(158). Hope,de 
~lusive Hope,peeping from under thdlid of her jar or box always says: "To- 
morrow all will be well"; so Hope presently adopted the crow as her emblem 
because the crow habitually croaks: Cras! Cras!,which in Latin means "Tomo 
-rrow! Tomorrow!" Anè Pandora became a metaphor for Romeor any other city 
that combines great beauty with great evil. Fulgentius and Plotinus rehabi 
-litated her by making her a type of the visible universe beautified by di 
~vine forethought (promethea)3; Queen Elizabeth,according to Dekker,did not 
scorn to be ac?ressed as "Pandora" in the sense of "the all-gifted one" 
(159). Matrilotal marriage(the bride going to her husband's house) vs patr 
~ilocal(vice versa)(160). - 

Sir Herbert lead almost invariably interposes a dense thicket of language 
between reader and book, The reader charitably lets this go hy,as a nervou 
clearing of throat before Sir Herbert throws new light of the Brontes(169) 
The literary critic uses these borrowed weapons not to raid and despoil th 
province of psychology,but to complete the despoliation already begun in 
his own. And such blunt and rusty weapons too!(171). Literary collaboratio 
-nists(175). 

George Moore's thesis in The Brook Kerith that Jesus survived the Cross is 
much more plausibly argued in Samuel Butler s ‘air Maven. Having myself re 
-cently appeared in the official casualty list as "Died of Wounds" after 
exhibiting the usual symptoms of death for 22 hours,could not consider Je- 


sus! resurrection a proof of godhead(177). I was in Sad shape ,suf fering 
from shell-shock,and Moore fixed me with a haughty eye. "Ton't fidget 

when I'm talking,young man!" he said(178). -2 

The rattle,who talks because he cannot help it. The meiotic,who is afraid 
of using words with emotion. The silentiary,or anti-talker,who is reluctan: 
even to es a sentence(199). 


Both Neminway and Poy Campbell thought wel! of themselves as he-men(202). 
Campbell's life ended not with a whimper but with a bang. The car driven 
by his wife piled up against some foolish tree(204). 
Pylan Thomas ence went to Nerman Cameron with a poor-mouth story of heing 
ony nn ane forced to sleep in a London park. He horrowed Norman's flat 
for a week-end,invited cronies to make a boozing-den anc doss-house of it, 
ran up debts at the local shops,and left the place in a drunken shambles 
~ (217). His widow Caitlin Thomas confesses in Leftover Life to Kill that 
only an alcoholic kiss has savour for her now. "...the mere thought of goii 
-ing near a rian who is not mellowly pickled,and whose breath reeks of his 
native fleshy self,is squeamishly unpalatable to me"(218). While trying,by 
dint of excessive bad behaviour,to forget Pylan,she comes under the protec 
-tion of a married Italian official,who "might or might hot,I used te pray 
not,roll me on the bed..." She deceives this solid protector by seducing a 
young miner of less than half her age. The protector,outraged,calls her a 
prostitute end smacks her face,in public: "...as though it mattered all 
that copulating much who lay with whom!" Well,we are all mortal sinners, 
and who is to cast the first stone at a grief-crazed widow who will drag 
along her five-year-old-son to witness these intimate experiments in grief, 


(2/4). 
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Vladimir Nabokevs Speak, flemory("The Universal Library"). 
Although the twe are identical twins,man,as a rule,views the prenatal abyss 
with more calm than the one he is heading for(at some 4500 heart-heats an 
hour). I know,however,of a sensitive youth whe experienced something like 
pa hie when looking for the first time at some old hememade movies that had 
been taken a few weeks before his birth. He saw a world that was practicall 
unchanged---the same house,the same people---end then realized that he did 
not exist there at all and that nebody mourned his absence(1). 
My father ascertained,with patrietic dismay,that my brother and I could 
read and write English but not Russian(10). When,in July,1906,the Czar un- 
constitutionally dissolved the Parliament,a number of its members,my father 
among them,held a rebellious session in Viborg and issued a manifesto that 
urged the people to revolt against the government (11). A group of villagers 
woul come to see my father. If,as usually happened,the request was at once 
granted,there would be a courteous buzz,and then,in token of gratitude,the 
(12) good barin would be put throughithe national ordeal of being rocked an 
tossed up and securely caught by a score or so of strong arms. "Un jour ils 
vont le laisser tomber," would come from Mlle Golay,a primly pessimistic 
old lady who had been my mother's governess and still dwelt with us. There, 
fer an instant,the figure of my father in his wind-rippled white summer sui 
would be displayed,gloriously sprawling in midair,his limbs in a curiously 
casual attitude,his handsome,imperturbable features turned to the sky (13). 
I present a fine case of colored hearing. Perhaps "hearing" is not quite ac 
-curate,since tve color sensation seems to be produced by the very act of 
my orally forming a given letter while I imagine its outline. Theva of the 
English alphabet has for me the tint of weathered wood,but e French a evok- 
es polished ebeny. This black group(15) also includes hard g and r. Oatmeal 
n,noodle-limp l,and the ivory-backed hand mirror of e take care of the whi- 
tes...eI see q as browner than k... (16). 
With a permanent staff of about 50 servants and no questions asked,our city 
household and country place were the scenes of a fantastic merry-go-round 
of theft. In this,accerding to nosy old aunts,whem nobody heeded but whe 4 
proved te be right after all,the chief cook and the head gardener,both stai 
-looking,bespectacled men with the hoary temples of trusty retainers,were 
the two masterminds(25/. 
A candle falme diluted to pallor by sunshine(34}. The spanking was adminis- 
tered by the pewerful Ma,whe used a slipper,a hairbrush,a brittle umbrella, 
anything, rew puffs of dust from the seat of Buster's pants(37/. 
My old(since 1917) quarrel with the Seviet dictatorship is whelly unrelated 
te any question of property. My contempt for the émigré de Kickevski,whe 
"hates the Reds" because they "stole" his money and land,is complete (40), 
The nostalgia I have been cherishing all these years is a hypertrephied 
sense of lost childhood,not sorrow for lost banknotes (41). 
Within the limpid facets ef the pigeen-blood ruby and diamond ring en my 
mother's hand,had À been a better crystal-gazer ,ifhave\might/seen a room, 
people,lights,trees in the rain---a whole period of emigr ife fer which 


that ring was to pay(47). 


the illega 


m hod of cutting themselves frecks out ef the American flag 
By 1 et 
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two of the dolls acquired a certain soft femininity once their neutral ari 
~iculations had been clothed. The Twins and the Midget remained stark nak- 
ed and,consequently,sexless(48). Another part of the rituel was te aseend 
withclosed eyes. "Step,step,step," came my mother s voice as she led me 
up~---and sure eneugh,the surface of the next tread would receive the 
blind child's confident foot(49). At the top of the stairs,one's foot wo- 
uld be automatically lifted to the deceptive call of "Step," and then,wit} 
a momentary sense of exquisite panic,with a wold contraction of muscles, 
would sink inte the phantasm of a step,padded,as it were,with the infinite 
-ly elastic stuff of its own nonexistence(50). 
Mademoiselle sits down,or rather she tackles the job of sitting dewn,the 
jelly of her jewl quaking,her predigious pesterior lowering itself warily; 
then,at the last second,she surrenders her bulk to the wicker armchair, 
which,eut of sheer fright,bursts into a salvo of crackling(59). There she 
sat,distilling her reading voice from the still prison of her person(67). 
In vain did my eyes probe her familiar ferm te extract the graceful creat 
-ure it had engulfed(70). Gustily her pursed lips blew; the first attempt 
fails,a groggy flame squirms and ducks; then cemes a secend lunge,and 
fan. collapses(71). A nightingale voice came from her elephantine bedy 
74). 
The myateriesbf mimicry had a special attraction for me. Its phenemena 
shewed an artistic perfection usually associated with man-wrought things. 
When a certain meth resembled a certain wasp in shape and celer,it alse 
walked and moved its antennae in a waspish,unmethlike manner. When a butt 
~erfly had te leok like a leaf,net only were all the details of a leaf 
beautifully rendered but markings mimicking grub-bored holes were generou 
-sly thrown in(83). One could net appeal te the theory of “the struggle 
fer life" when a protective device was carried to a point of mimetic subt 
~lety,exuberance,and luxury far in excess of a predater's power of apprec 
~iation(84). 
Celors would die a long death on June evenings(88).[0n the Nerd Fxpress] 
I could see the corrider windew,;where the wires were doing their best te 
slant up,te ascend skywards,despite the lightning blows dealt them by one 
telegraph pele after another; but just as all six,in a triumphant sweep o: 
of pathetic elation,were about te reach the tep ef the window,a particul- 
arly vicieus blew would bring them dewn,as low as they had ever been,and 
they would have to start all over again(95). The distant meadews opening 
fanwise(96). Me 
At night I would lie awake and think of her willewy waist and white throe 
sand worry ever an edd discomfort that I had associated before only with 
chafing underwear (144). I asked my parents about it and my father replied 
in English: "That,my bey,is just another of nature's absurd cembinations, 
like shame and blushes,or grief and red eyes"(145). 
The Russian elegy suffered frem a bad case ef verbal anaemia(157). The 
frame impelled the picture,the husk shaped the pulp. The hackneyed order 
of words engendered the hackneyed diserder ef thought(158)...se that cert 
~ain emotions were connected with certain surroundings not by a free ca: 
ef one's will but by the faded ribbon of tradition....It did not occur 4e 
me then that far from being a veil,those poor words were so opaque that, 
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in fact,they formed a wall in which all one could distinguish were the wel) 
-worn bits of the majer and minor poets I imitated(159). It seems hardly 
worth while to add thdas themes ge,my elegy dealt with the less ef a bele- 
ved mistress-—Jelia,Tamara er Lenere-—--whom I had never lest,never loved, 
- never met but was all set to meet,love,lese(163 
Several soldiers travelling en the reef ef the car added te the spert by 
trying te use,net unsuccessfully,the ventilater ef eur roem as a teilet(17 
7). I went te Trinity Cellege,Cambridge(188). Nesbit never realized that hi 
had he and ether fereign idealists been Russians in Russia,he and they 
would have been destroyed by Lenin's regime as naturally as rabbits are by 
ferrets and farmers.....All cultured and discriminating Russians knew that 
this astute politicianfLenin] had abeut as much taste and interest in aesth 
-etic matters as an erdinary Russian beurgeeis ef the Flaubertian épicier 
sert(the type that admired Pushkin en the strength ef Tchaikevski's vile 
librettes,wept at the Italian epera,and was allured by any painting that tı 
told a story); but Nesbit and his highbrow friends...weuld smile a superior 
smile when I tried te explain that the cennection between adavanced polit- 
ics and advanced art was a purely verbal ene(gleefully expleited by Soviet 
prepaganda),and thet the mere radical a Russian was in pelitics,the mere 
conservative he was on the artistic side(193). Under the Czars,when the 
revelutienaries did get caught,banishment te Temsk Omsk was a restful vaca 
-tien in cemparisen te the cencentratien camps that Lenin intreduced. Pelii 
-ical exiles escaped from Siberia with farcical ease,witness the fameus 
flight ef Tretski (194). In the early twenties Nesbitÿ had mistaken his ewn 
ebullient idealism fer a remantic and humane semething in Lenin's ghastly 
rule. New,in the days ef the ne less gahstly Stalin,he was mistaking a qua- 
ntitetive increase in his own knowledge fer(201) a qualitative change in 
the Seviet regime (202). 
The spiral is a fpyiritualized circle, In the spiral ferm,the circle ,unceil- 
ed,unwound,has ceased te be vicieus; it has been set free....Hegel's triad 
ye series expressed merely the essential spirality ef all things in their 


à elation to time (204). The successful Seviet writer was the ene whose fine 
ear caught the soft whisper of an efficial suggestion ləng befere it had 
become a blare(211).\The buffoons and bullies of a Communazist state (217). 
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Edward Hyame, Ir r e 
Yallace Smiths "Man,gkaving À “knows nothing else to be proud of, 
is proud of his brains, The rhinoceros,no doubt,is proud of the h 
horn on his ugly snozzle," He kent himself to himself 
His mother's Aeath made Rittlesmere parish his calf-country, but k 
he balonged to 1t(%), The copywriter composed testimonials for a 
brand of lipstick,which were to be signed hy cinema starlets who 
had never heard of the stuff(7), The college lived in an illusior 
NÇ cists world(9), I've sweated blood to sehat you get the chan- 
ces I never had(10), 
Cromer experimented in "pure" advertising,creating a demand for 
the non-existent, "In the beginning was the Tord," Althouzh he 
had his mind's eve fixed on the vision of a great wood,he never 
lost sight of the individual trees, They were the pennies he took 
——\care of in order that pounds might come(12), 
No moral nonsense,simply the expedient avoidance of a disease(17) 
Ke knew no “nelish but to his Sn¢lish-speaking pupils he vould 
say,"Seet donan and poot ze feet on ze tanle," Then he would stre 
_Neke his heard while waiting for the tribute of leughter(17', 
The Rounanian would scream at HIM, Return tö thy whore of a moth- 
Z er's wombsym abvortion{"(20), Sophisticated beyond his veare(%6), 
The scientists are *ither employed hy industry or hy the State, 


which comes to the same thing, Anvway,thev're superior mechanics 
now(27), You may look and feel pretty comfortable, hut you're corr 


warped really, There's no room for individual human beings any 
more,excepting in one place,richt hang at the top(?8),. 
He saw nothing hut hers her parents, the surroundings,were invisi- 
blea in the sense that the rest of the stage is sometimes invisib. 
, le in the presence of a graat actor, Me experienced a drooping 
vof the spirits(32), Ne found that he could not look straight at 
her,almost as if he had done her a wrong.Ami de la maison or rati 
-Ər o* the very pretty Caughter of the house s3]e 
Prof Ellis withdrew himself: his onaque eyes hed little time tp 
losk at the world, thev were too Susy looking into himself,ever 
watchful of his dehile organiam(34), It might be worth buying sor 
some of the wine for the common room at Ryes it was not as if hi: 
clleagues knew food wine from bad(35), The word struck a spark 
from his memory (25) Not prepared to see this blushing youth sav: 
ages by her father(37) je clowned comic astonishnent(42), 
Only the voung corrupt the young(44), T'11 sive = Joh,but you'll 
hove to start at the bottom,or perhaps about half way up(46), Am 
-way You wouldn't stay there Tong(48), 
No bucolic Thloe, but a sespectacled B,Sc,,who must have heen the 
origin of the aphorism that “men seldom make pesses at cirls who 
wear glasses"(51), She pencil slim in a neat grey suit(58)» 
A nurse is indifferent to her own safety, Te're going to massg 
our souls nee4 rushing up(68). 
"He's maxing a kept worn of meg" She pirpygtted to show her new 
dress(70\, Sick-drunk(71), "he sea pne@@8y A Auck pond rather(72 
She stopsen the| ted at -babeleee | 


ve dilly dnak (91) 
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taxi at a chemist's shop anë was back in a moment without a parc. 

el or an explanation(78), “Are vou sorry about last night, Parbara 
Pac- Noona has to make a start sometime’(S2),. The music hall 
song about loves "You're the cream in my coffes,you're the salt 

bin my stew"(82), Tomen woul4# never have invented poetry; dressing 
inexpressible simplicities up like a fourpsnny hamsbone, Such 


~ nonsense Crunchorisp gives vou peace of mind throuch regularity 
like rs bel 


A big poster depicted anvles the size of puspkins,annles from Bre 
-ndingnag,teclaringe themselves sach equal to 5 minutes! Pure Plea 
-sure and a day's Radiant Teaïth, Tor hin militray servitudes wer 

ares as for its srandeurs,she had not sean them(35), 

Marthe 414 not leave the room when the row hetweean father anā son 
blew upsstood her ground,establishingsas it -were,a kind of squatt 
-er'sright to he in on family husinene(94), 
The lift travelled swiftly through st@pte of Sir Jonathan's inter 
-ests: the building was a huge layer-cake; the fillings,of his 
skilful confection, grew richer towards the tbe F 
Fow 4oes it feel to*neir to allithis,to millions?(9&) You don't 
want Marthe to get her hands on the swag(99),. I'm by way of ħeinr 
your fathertspersonal stooge, Fa wna the Pirat of the militants 
to zat off tha Tormunist sandwarron, The hair on his chest is cen 
-üine(10n), 
To ha Sroucht in on this fs flying high for the of*ice-boy, but he 
isn't in mich dancer of undervaluing himself(11?), 
He was rather a big shot out there,sand when he cane home end four 
that he was just the same sige as a lot of other gon? technicians 
and less important to the popular press than a third-rate film 
actress with coo4 breasts,be became bitter(118), She's one of 
thoes girls who,with both looks and brains,have difficulty in 
makinz un their minds whether ther'1ll 40 better for themselves h 

\ standing up or lyint down,whfther it's her face,or what's behind 

_it,that's her fortune(1198 The Trench treat the stomach as other 
nations treat the soul(120), “he eanivocal amitié anouretse(130) 
I'm lookinr for an excuse to get away,---Above your company, eh? 
You shoul4 try your charms on the hoas(145}, 

The trouble with Barbara Ellis is shete never heen able to make 
ur her mind which end of her really counts(146), He who wills the 

“went wills the means(148) Her tremendous hottom, tightly enclosed : 
in serge slacks,rolled opulently over the edges of her chair( 150) 
Yell,I believe you, thousands wouldn't, I don't like people going 
behind my hack(155), 

Te presented a chicken-or-ect problem, Tas this impressive man t} 
ne product of = situation fortuitously stumbled into? Cr its 
ereator? (160), Te was whet,r-ther horrihiv lite refrigerated mead 


Tis called wellenraserved(157), ait a 
= Fer mornin? annearance® was = compromise hetveen the Prenthwémen': 


; prepean@ial sluttishness and the Tnalishvomean's matutinal Took 
of aseptic cleanliness anda 
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Paul is out on the tiles, You had better wait for him(209), 
sharked-uy armies(215), Fe had sot the farm, But h 4 not barg- 
ained for hearing,like Sinbad,a soured 014 man on hŸs hack(?26), 
I have enormous faith in her powers of surviW41(227), Weigh up 
the pros and cons(®°8), Mis monolithic neighbour was susceptible 
to the charm of the air hostess: a a had hie time, no doubt he 
preferred artifacts to ormanisms(°%6) 

The peasant woman's idea of roverrment is one man,oan? she wanted 
to raise the clameur---you know,4 moi,mon pri one me fait tort 
$(246), Arvbelshop of God's sales manager( 57), 

Vou will live on your little economies, Your reference will enabl: 
you to eeccrre n® reference! Shall I tell vou what T Aid with the 
referance?---You Trench tend to he thrifty: in the wront ways(264) 


Martyn Goffs 
She had the face and manners of a tar nreryone mace a point of 
telling everyone elee what an easy lay e vas, It was a legend, a 
and as far as anyone with first-hand knöwledge alé prove,a lege 
eond it remained(18), Just goinz to the you-kn Back iy a sec 
on4(19), Soho has : a witality that kes the rest of ae se 
aem like a morque(2P), Jerked into lifa by an alarm clodk(27), 
Honesty yes to temptation and need for most peoplea/You 
do yourself well here(31), 


Dae : 
_ Eccles irritated him hy va reatha the answeye(37), It was a rou 


#tine question requiring a routine answer(40 

She is in the middle of a yvoud&now(40), Stamp the crime out(44), 
His laughter cut the girls off from their contact with Life-in- 
the raw(45), Fe ignored his stepfather's shouted advice to take 
cotton-wool with him to the recruiting centre, The ziris periode 
always came at week-ends, He would become a man of nropeYty, His 
refusal would be the first rung of the lad4er of escape(46), Xe 
“as not sure whether there would ba further runcs, The important 
thing was to get one foot up first, There's tons of time, If Eccl 
-aB despised him as a result,then their friendship was in any cas 


not worth the label(47), 
She had rarely been allowed beyond har mother's short sight, Her 
school friends had heen carefully vetted, She fought with tears,t 
temper and tantrums(19), Tom would circuavant jsuch obstacles, 

He wondered whether apy girls were as frec as legend made ther(5¢C 
Neither Susan nor Laurie vet knew the tender places, “hey poked 
blindly like a dentist searching for decay and were surprised whe 
when they touched a nerve cond the patient jumped(53), 

"Laurie's ‘queer,’ of course, Didn't you know?" Tom spoke witha 
sneer, Susan knew immadiately that she had always known, “Ye was j 
Just a friend anā the particular firection of hissex urge was of 
little importance(57), 

“he same girl whom rumour placed in everyone's hed(62), 
you succeed in drowning will float to the top again la® 
you have another rumpor is the drowning complete?(63) 


atever 
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Legal tolerance counts for nothing, “he “queer" ee within 
the law,»sut the ordinary man in the strest will still despise 
and ostracise him it A whole private code is opened to them 
an? to them alone(67), 

How old is she?---Your guess is as gonf ne mine(7%), Don't go on 
m account, I'm only staying 5 minutes(74), It is his chance to 
avenge his pride, If he had heen perceptive or knowledgeable,he 
would have knowm lons ago, Instead he Me had heen led up the gar 
en path and’ his credulity demanded comnensation(80), 

girls haf only one Interest: to get a mançand then to mary him, 
Normally it was up to &'man to allow the first but evad® the sec 
onal EAN. She let her anger 200 Yatore she ansprered(89), 

No one seems on pleasure bent(93M The oldest d? 5 children,she : 
was early thrust into the role of deputy mothév, Gradually she 
had ceased to play the role and hecome 1t(99), Try to run away 
from herself(101), 

I have got a date, He wouldn't fit, He'd be like a fish out of 
water(104), She devoted most of her brain power to finding elig- 
ihle bachelors for Susangand,smore difficult, finding Susan when 
the eligible bachelors were aventually lande4(105\, 

Ye'll have to get a room, Plenty going near where my people live 
(113), Tait till he tol4 Tom the truth,reckoned up the number 
of art stutents' knees she had sat onthe countless boys who had 
sltoped their hands inside her dress and prassed(122), 

One more piece of the tdol'a shell chinnsd off} (139)\/% 

"The Vo; A4idntt need much seducing, Fe was a eronk in the first 
glace,"---"Guys like vou started him in on 14 in the first place 
You don't secane hy the haing the second or thé tuenty-seconeg* 
(148), You'll ha depentent upon vour new emlover,vour new land- 
lord, You'll] havs to shane vour cloth to thetr ent or lose that 
suit $oo(171), 

Me Wlon4e was giving = Aisceptation unon contemporary young men 
(174), My car eats un more than I ean nffor4(192), I never quite 
know how the wublishers 40 it for the money(183), 

He used up all five of hie funny stories that he had meant ta 
-tion out at one per ~ve2k(134), 

“Thy do vou forever wila hurf@les that aren't there?( 200), 

Tice Aste thie afternoon? mho is she?.--That vould wa telling( 22: 
5) j 
2). 
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E.TeDingralls The American Yoman. 
accordint to James Bryce,no country in the world owed more to its 
women than did America(10), Over a hundred years ago,sA,de Tocquee 


ville was saying that he knew of no other country ir the world 
where there existed so little independence of mind and genuine 
freedom of discussion(De la democratie en Amerique, "in ed. Paris, 
18%7,11,150)(11), The Children grow up to a kind of fixed pattern 
; this conformity is especially marked in the Middle Test, “any 
American educators,for all they know of what is going on around 
them,might he living on thdmoon(12), In a country which prides it 
-self on being the land of private enterprise,many a small busin. 
es n has been gradually squeezed out of what he believed to he 
his legitimate field by the great trusts and combinations, Indivi 
-dualism in business has shown signs of withering(13), In 1910 
Wilson stated that men were no longer units but fractions,cogs an 
pawns in the Susiness game, “he 0,5, seems to/have a surprising 

Ay meer of men who remain adolescent and of en who play the 
roles both of obl and of matriarch, America” is a woman's world 
in which women have succeeded in evervthing except in the art of 
being truly feminine(llelens Kuo in american Jercury, Tne 1942,LIV 
728)(14), The feeling of loneliness Ts one 07 the most important’ 
problems that America has to face(J,Gunther, Inside U,5.4,,909)(16 
In his hook Their Mothers’ Sons Dr Edward A, Strecker pointed out 
that the person malniy respomethle forthis deplorable situation 
was none other than the American Mother, “hat sarre? figura in th 
american Myth had hecome,as one blurb unkindly put it,"The ^reat 
American Mom---a juggernaut whose toll of criprled lives is great 
eer than all our wounded in the two Torl4 War#(19}, Tocqueville 

. said of the American that he clutches everything but hols nothin 

Miast and after & short time loosens his grip in order to pursue 
some new gratification( op,cit.,11,120). Captain Marryat declared 


to he doinekomethine since they could not sit still and listen 
attentively(A Diary in America,Pt IT,vol,11,p.1°0), Mme “herése 
Rlane,who wrote under the psentonym of T,Bentzon,caid that a Ger- 
ren physician had called this curious restleeasness americanitis, 
Deeaetristed stated that "renose is not a natural state o the 
American woman(21), °,%,Mennedv slleged thet the 3 main interests 
of the G,I,s in Turope were to fornicate, to get drunk and to go 
home(241, The glossy vroducts of the American Press,on ndb-stands 
from China te Peru,dieniay the shereotyne of the glorified Ameri. 
can girl, In a sweater or a low-cut dress,she emiles almost from 
every page, She advertises hathing-dresces, films, brassteres,sce 
lotions, soans---hut always and ahove all she advertises those % 
charms the thought of which seems rarely ahsent from American cor 
Destine Seles certain circles in the hook trade hestesellers sare 


that the nef ones were a "restless,uneasy" people who always had 
( 


called Vrent-sellers, The American Yay portraved tr the merchants 
of culture 1s not at all like the civilization of the .S, as 
J presented by Rryce and the lone line of historians who came after 


ag, t = 
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Henry 3, Adams attacked the influence of Puritanism in America, 
which had created the remerkahle situation in which the American 
man fount himself in the unpalatable position of heing looked on 
2s without sex,while the American woman was regarded as so sexual 
a creature as to offer a constant temptation to the innocent(Zduc 
-ation of Tenrv Adams, London,1919,nn,443 ff,), In E.A Yowrer's 
opinion, th Ton was composed of adult children(27), Go,lLowes 
| Dickinson ed that the Americans never thought but only calc 
| eulated, that they Énvente4 but never discovered,an’4 though they 
talked they never conversed(A Modern S ium,p.102)(28), 
The Puritan Rev, Seahorn Cotton expresse 18 desire in his note. 
books that a wife were es an almanack that could he changed every 
year("4), To the Zuritans,one fact was clear enough, Even for man 
whose activity had to he aroused if children were Aesired,the re- 
sulting ecstasy was a snare and a supreme spiritual danger; whils 
for woman,whose own frenzied delirium was unnecessary for concept 
ek-ton,it was a thing of such horror that even to contemplate it m. 
fl made one almost smell in imagination the sulphurogts fumes exuding 
MS x om: the maw of hel1(35), Tundling was advocated as an ingenious 
gericus tom that conveniently corhined fuel-saving and courtship, "Fue 
zel giving out? Try Bundling!" (40). Pestenuptial confessions of an 
,-te-mariial relations(41). Mary Yolletonecraft was unable to rid 


pilnerself of the objection which all feminists cherish to what is 
after all a natural protess, This resistance to E ot Ean facts 


plis part of the hasis on which the dissatisfaction of en with 

m thair lot is founded, Toquetry was anathema to Mrs Gofwin(4s): 
"Those contemptible infantine airs that urfermmineestesm even whil: 
est they excite tesire," She made caustic references to what wome 
en 444 when slone,the "nasty customs,which man never fall into" 


(44), In his Token for Children, Tames Taneway, calling his littl 
readers his ser Tambar desole the good little dead children 
and declared that "they ara gone to heaven,..and shall never be 
heat any more," He attempted to bring children to God via the hol: 
death-bed of a companion, Hugh Mingsmil? points out that children 
in mid-19th-century literature died young owing to the sunnosed 
connexion hetween innocence and sexual inmaturi ty(4feer ee 
pe34)(45), Pamela came as a halm to carnal titillation: s theme 
is seduction without the fall,s sensual feast in which all the pri 
-liminaries to defloration could he enjoyed without the final cat: 
-strophe, It was placed on the Roman Tatholic Index Librorum Prbé 
hibito in 1744 and was still there in the 1? e ONs De: 

9j. As to tha reformation of fé rakes,opinions differed, It was 
argued that even if they were not converted,the attempts to do so 
would he accompanied by many an exciting moment which would hard. 
1y he experienced with more sedate spouses, From the daring rake 
vent upon carrying off the protesting damsel to his lair,there to 
prey upon her hidden charms,the beau was heginring to he consider 
-ed a somewhat weak and poor snecimen(50), Heman “imphrey,in his 
famous Domestic Tducation' 1840) expressed himself se sorry that 


most of Shakespeare 
rer, 
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plays Wad -ver heen written,and declared that even the Bible had 
parts not fit for children "on the score of modesty"(51), The 
sincere Puritan was a Calvinist and believe that+tchildren were i 


| 


profound influence on social custom and hehaviour,sinee to the 
power exercised hy maternel authority was added the myth that vo 
-men were superior morally to the othet sex,and that it was only 
through an inexplicable arrangement of Nature that they had to « 
submit to wht was,after all something of a degradation(58), Many 
religious people act as if they believed that the method of prop 
-agation vresumably favoured by Tod partakes of the nature of a 
kind of obscene joke and that, had thay heen consulted, they would 
have arranged things very differentiyv(63). 
The etory of the American woman in the 19th century is the story 
of her strugcle for recognition,of her claim to equality with 
man and often to superiority over him, eand of her gradual isolati 
-on and consequently the partial loss of her femininity(65), The 
Sexual competition of the negresses was exceedingly distatsteful 
to the white woman èf the South,especially as she herself was 
considered to he without passion and not addicted to those pleas 
-ures which made so many of her hlack rivals such delightful com 
-panions to her husband and her sons(70), Harriet Martineau bel- 
eved that ladies merely submitted to ine dictates of the curiou 
«system of propagation apparently approved by God,while only fema 
| -108 were degraded enoughto enjoy it(71), Captain Marryat saw 
‘in a girls! seminary,the "limbs" of a piano carefully hidden 
frilled pantalettes(II,p.246), As Sir Tharles Grandison askeds 
"Wottest thou not,smy dear,how much indelicacy there is in thy 
delicacy?" One had to avoid such expression as “tail","hip", 
"thigh" and "helly",and to substitute “rock” for “stone” and "a 
certain fowl” for "cock", Nrs Lydia 4,Sigourney's periphrase for 
"hody"; "the complicated structure and mysterious mechanism of 


the clay temple"(Letters to Young Ladie sLondon,1341,p.91), The 
word “bull” in LongfelTowts rech of tne !lesperus caused much 
para 


gentleman cow" with tr 


trouble and was replaced with tne 3 
oem damaged( Lady Avor 


s 8 
result that modesty was preserved and the p 


. emore, Teresina in Americasl,pe313)(81), The neglect of their hus 


_ebands,tie tack o? opportunity for illicit affaire and the abnor 
| -mal emphasis place? unon chastity forced many American women tc 
adépt a role in which the biological urges were being stifled 
\ (83); they rationalized their misery by pretending to he immune 
from passion and desire(84), Their enforced continence was thou; 

"Ent of ‘ 
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of as something which,in a sense,made them superior to the other 
sex,whose animal nature compelled satisfaction with other unfort. 
unate females who became mere victims to their lust, It never se. 
ems to have struck them that the more they emphasised their puri- 
ty, the less likely it was that they would appeal to any maiet 85), 
On the other hand,the men in their frenzied search for wealth had 
to keep up an appearance of respectability =nd regard for tradit- 
ion which engendered within them a sense of guilt and realization 
of betrayal, “he search for dollars hecame,in a sense,an escape 
from woman, “heir lack of social education and of understanding 
of cultural values made them feel more ant more inferior in soci- 
al contacts, Social existence was "pounced goed the American 
woman(Henry Tames, The American Scenes Londons 9079p-65), Not only 
is many an American woman à woman without love,but she is a woma 
an who,through the operations of a complex concatenation of circe 
ums tances,believes herself able to exist happily without the kind 
of life which is the heritage of every human female(86), The 
"lost sisterhood", New Yorks its upper ter’ and lower million(88), 
The famous Brothel de luxe run by Ada and Minna "Everleigh",or 
Lester as it seems their real may have been,the most luxurious 
and profitable house ever operated in the nited States or else- 
where(91)3; each cliéhtrwas ee e arn l1eastiő@zõollars a 
visit,The “verleigh Tlub in Thicago lasted from 1900 to 1911(92), 
The fervent abolitionists rarely turn their attention to other un 
-pleasant spheres of female activity, They are either unmarried c 
or,èf married,profundly unsatisfied an? possibly rigid, Knowing 
nothing of the frigidity of prostitutss,they imagine that many li 
v2(94) a life of constant pleasure, The majority of smart women 
cannot be ‘istinguished in appearance from expensive harlots, In 
Hergesheimer's The Party Dress,Nina TYilson,when her husband com 
plains<that she looks tir a -rench whoresreplies that that is 
the way women want,es he really might have known,and she adds 
that as unfortunately all women can't 


express 

7 a adelpnia {for 
July 20,1848 )that one pretty g Ò 
and a mother” vas,next to tod,all powerful(96), 
The ineffable iirs Farnham in her book Toman and her Tra(1864) 
proved to the incredulous world that the superiority of woman ov- 
er man was a fact, Toman's organism is more complex(98),ergo her 
position in the scale of life is the most exalted, Menstruation 
procceds from "a law of order” in the economy of female life 
which replaces “tne licence of mere waste in the masculine”, 
the female who has in her ovum the entire living germ of any 
urs offspring,and all man does is simply to give "the food" 


"start it i 
nt 
0 life" 
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Counting the actual organs up,she discovered that women had two 
more than man,for no one could call man's rudimentary nipnles "org 
-ans", “ut had irs Eliza Farnham forgotten something? Not at all 
(99). Toman is also provided with this structure,though in a “rud. 
imentary" form, It was not for nothing that “liza had studied med. 
, icine in New York, Having surmounted that hurdle,she proceaded to 
\ gallop to the winning-post,. Men who revel in bestial sensuality 
dare to speak of "fallen women,” It is a fall for my sex when it 
‘descends to meet hie at the level of sense," Could Virginia Lebli- 
ck have been thinking of Mrs Farnham when she said in 1910 that tr 
_\the lowest prostitute was better than the hest of men( The New Ura, 
po55)q An American feminists "Miss President,feller-witmin and 
male trash generallys I belleve sexes were created perfectly equ. 
\al,with the woman a little more equal than the man,.,The only dec- 
ent thing ahout him was a rib,and that went to make something bett 
-er"("mily Taithful, Th rica,1884,p.526)(100) 
Herschherger declare hat men prefer frig 
ardent women,as the latter giv ; trouhie(101), In 1894-a 
society for the education and reform of hushands was formed in Ney 
York hy Mra Teanette Van West, If hushands resisted, they must be 
brought to heel through the use of "medication" (107), The Queen of 


the pash novelists was Laura Taan Lihhev,who died in 1924,author « 


of ‘Ye Parted at the Altar,Lovers Once but Strangers “ow,Ye Loved 
but was sured Away( 1131, Almoner Sha American Sistness men and +} 


AÂmerlean woman sxecutive may apresar to he hard-hoiled,thez are ofi 
-ten ereAulous to almost an abnormal degres when it is a question 
of religion of of some new faith, Traut flourishes in the U.S. as 
nowhere else{116), To the neurotic “rs Mary Taker Hédy,even lawe 
ful cohabitation was hardly decent, If only woman could he pevali 
upon to liveherording to Thristian Science, the propagation of 
npesiss could he narria on without the pecultar part that ever 
re “Tisza Tarnham had permitted men to exercise, It mist have haar 
a severe shock to rs Ty to find her vrinelples carried out lit. 
graliv when Yre Tosanhine Jurtis Toodhury oresentéed tha world wit 
a honneine baby which had grow within her without any external 
In of any kind, Tut Mrs 44y was not amused(117), 
was the age of gatcets and lshour-saring deviess in the home, 
mn Tongar Wad tn anand en mah time doine the rmm of host 
aT chores, Taie Aiminuitioqn tn the amount of time soent in dome: 
-ctin Antias 124 tn n ormrime Aastra for hattar means of reerest- 
ton ant cmuesment(190), Tomen were still dominant in the social 
anhere and in the home, “eachere ware still larsely feminine and 
unmarried, it was an age wien tie american woman wes coming Into 
at men could do---almost, “isl 
-op Chen 
wonen at 
ans 1956, ; 
wea it(123 ja artonns presented tha average American man 


; 3 a p eA 3.4 
é unable to cope with ths femanda of nis 
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the motion-pictures began to realize the commercial value of love 
That was important was that the human mammal was to he considered 
as existing only helow the navel, Beautiful, brown-skinned young r 
men seducing beautiful and ig) aay blondes was something near. 
Ivy everybody weuld pay to see, (ther business concerns followed 
the movies, Since the activities of the censor forbade the glori- 
fication of a woman's primary charms,mele film fans had to cont- 
ent themselves with the seéondary sexual characteristics,end the 
increasing interest in those sections of female anatomy became 
almost a mania(155), 
Me tendency was to recard children as innocent bahes,unspotted 
lambs in & world where the ravening wolf was never far off, These 
characteristics were assigned almost exclusiveiy to children of 
the female sex(127), "Sissy" implies dependence and an inability 
to "take it", Resides being still employed to designate the "kid 
sister",it is used in a variety of ways as an adjective; esd. a 
drinking straw is referred to as a a aticR" (ise). Cenerally 
speaking,the Amerioan girl in her early years ie a charming creat 
-ure, HgC,Christy even calls her "that incomparable she"(The Amer 
T Free 


«joan Gir 92-9). WebeSeorge aptly styled the divorces "Lega 
love Columbia} p.145)(130), Their hehaviour is as standardi 
-zed as the cut of their hair and the style of their dress, The 


American girl,remarked Maurice Dekobra in 1931,is a beautiful lit 
-tle tigress(although without claws) who feeds on orchids(without 
perfume),granophone recorda(without nesdles)and nocturnal teleph- 


one calls(without passion) (Aux cent mirle sourires,p,126)(131), 
The American father was seen trying to get Into the hathroom while 
his young daughter was fitting a face mask,or trying to persuade 
her to stop wiseecracking her friend on the telephone when he per: 
-ticularly wished to get a call through to Thicago, The American 
girt of the more privileged classes has hecome a standardized dol] 
her whole outlook conditioned hy the antics of the film actresses” 
The United States ie Heading towards the condition of a permanent 
surplusof 6 to 8 million nubile nen(A,Scheinfeld,tusband Short- 
AG D7018 ff.), TeRender stated that within 50 years multi-wite 
marriages might have to he legalized(132), “he "normal" figure 
of the average 18-year-old American girl was exhibited in 1945 in 
the America Musuem of Natural Nistory in Yew York, “he tendency 
seemed to he towards height(5 ft 6 in,),with broad shoulders(hust 
333 in,s waist 264 in,),long legs and slender hips(:6 in,), This 
form of figure was said to he the first component in the American 
Look,and those not thus provided by “ature attempted to achieve 
something of it by choice of suitahle clothes and carriage(133), 
The type varies frem time to time, Recently a "hreast-hoom" has 
heen in progress,but 17 years apo,as J,Gaudefroy-Demombynes point- 
ed out in his La ferme aux Ztats-Unis,p,.158,American vreferred ful 
-lness in the NIps(T%4), American ciris had trained their hoy fri- 
ends to behave as they wished them to do,for 15 minutes or so atte 
er leavi 

PNR tie Leay ie, 


Man Would + 
"lephon. to ask if she had 
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we? 


om 


enjoyed the party(135), Through ye cha propaganda, 

The overwhelming majority of schoolteachers are women,"unmarried 
women, sensitive, faithful and alaa l oontayana character and Opi 
-nion in the United ptetessp.44)e In the case of a North Garolim 
schooleteacher tes efore the contract was signed the teacher 
had to promise not te go out with anv young man except to stimul. 
ate Sunday School work,not to, fall in love or become engaged ot 
to hecome secretly married, N Erskine said that the schools 
have the hest, intentions but that what thay are aetually dots 

is making eye out of hoys( its Cu Fo), 
It must he admitted that one ef: LE is 

women(136}, The manners and customs of 

ellored to a far greater extent than in any other modern society, 
In his Das sections rentes p.59sTelangenienene said that 
a college girl was always on She look-out for mens the more cons: 
-tant attachment was frowned upon,sinee the more hoy-friends the 
girl had, the more nopular she was{157) Tete allinger called wom 
-en's colleges spinster factories(138), 

André Maurois in his États-Tnis 39,n,43 says that American women 
are often unhapny victims 67 Ta Chimère Hollywoodienne, Dorothy 
Dix(Mrs Gilmer) managed to present to the frounled sould who con 
-sulted her a mixture of sound advice,wholesome ridicule and som 
«times outright condennation,which inficated that she was fully 
sensible of the hasic malaise of American pig oe room 140l a She 
pointed out that women exnected to he perpetual brides, trailing 
their clouds of glory for over 40 vears,and when this Aià not ha 
pren they could not take it without “squawking to heaven” that mar: 
-iage was a failure, "l'en take marriage as it is,while women yer: 
yearn for it as it isn't," In her How to Vin and old a Husband™ 
she maintains that the American hushand wishes to te treated as 
a haby,a dermi-zod or a good fellows that the hasic principle is 
to deal with him as if he were the "littlest hahy"(141), 

One of the most important elements in the date is the “line",i.e 
the method of apvroach,a combination of light talk,wittycwieke 
cracks,and often suprestive insimuations(142), The girl who is 
able to meet the line ant successfully parry the talk hy appropr 
-iate repartee, without puttine the boy off on the one hand or su 
errendering ton easily on the other,showse herself an adept in th 
art of dating, American girls often "mistake attention for int- 
ention"(Tika Chase,In Red Te Crv,n,119), “Petting” is glosely as 
-sociated with dating, Part oF Je line is to ask for evervthing 
including total surrender, within the first hour, To these propos 
-ale the American girl has to prove her popularity hy refusing, 
thus proving that she can get a date even without giving a sing- 
le kiss in return for her enetrtainment(143), Many boys will not 
date a girl at 211 unlese she nets, Miss Ruth Yorke sayr that 
girls should not he gold-diggers or "girme girls"gand that pett- 
ing is winding up the human dynamo, Rules for the art like Datin 
Do's and Don't's for Girls and Elizabeth Eliridge's Sonetiomerte 


Ua 
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Wo wonder Yevon Polenz in his Das Lend der Zulamtt,7.231 called 
American flirtation the most puzzling thine tA the world, A masher 
is the man who tries to "piek up" women in puhlic places sneh as 
musuems or picture-houres,or solicits their attention on the stree 
or in the subway hy devious means(145), It was said that some 40% 
of college mirls were no longer virgins, The hin flask and the eut 
-omohite("'the hed on wheels") had helped to do it, "The plain down 
-toeearth serubhed feeling of haing chaste 150), Tha date in the T 
United States need have nothing to do witn formal couriship(152), 
In the United States woman is the pursuer,an’ man is apt to take 


fright and run away, This is the theme of All Yomen are Torres ote 
A,Silver,and the signs of the times are suggested by the es 
of such books as How to Snare a Male, How to Attract Men and if 
etc,(153), Uverywhers the seductive a ; and 
reduced a kind of national tumescence, As Florence says in that 
interesting hook Le Roman de Violette(p,153) attributed to hoth 
Alexandre Dumas and Gautier buf supposed to be written by Comtessa 
de Manourys “Je ne veux pas quand je mourrai, qu'un horme ait le 4 
~ droit de de dire: Gette ferme m'a aprartenu," to which Mariette re 
Aepliess "Je sais que je serais très humillée de mourir vierge"(157 
A kind of standard,strean-lined silliness Sinatra, tne successor a 
Valentino and a heartache for millions of hohsy-soxers, te Prince 
of Palpitators,the Sultan of Swoons, Girls clawed in screaning 
mobs to get a sight of him; they dived into exffoftrifts to calm the 
gh iT erotic ecstacies, Not that he was particularly handsome, Lean- 
pfaced with a mon of,dark hair(158),he looked to male eyes as if a 
Sie meal and a hair-cut were what he most needed, Sut the girls 
thought otherwise, "Then he crooned in his soft melodious voice they 
seemed to loss control of themselves and called out to Frankie to 
take them,as they were all his, His “hedrvomivoics" gave the fesl- 
ing of *heing enclosed in a pair of velvet arms," Tan clubs like 
the "Slaves of Sinatra" or the "Sighing Society of Swooners"(159), 
Fashioh is "a taste shared hy a large number of people for a short 
space of time"(C,.v,Cunnington, veminine Attitudes in the 19th Cant- 
UIYsDe2)e The fashionable bust ne @ignties resembled nothing 
9 much as the steatopygian charms of the Nottentots(160), At the 
neginning female beauty was hardly considered in termsof cosmetics 
art,except in that of women connected with the theatre and with 
professional love, After the “irst ‘Yorld “lar,woemn sat for hours ir 
beauty-parlourss they su**ered mud-packs, "facials" of all kinds, 
peine and artificial eyelashes, They were ruhhed,purrielled and kne 
eadeds breasts were made larger or smaller; buttocks were pressed 
in or made to protrude, The beauty parlour becane a secondary ge 
female club where,beneath their helmats and packs,the women gonsi 
-~ped,taliked scandal and ciscussed men, Jean de Chant,the hair sty 


listghas written an amusing account in her I'm Letting ~ Hair 
Down! 1946) of the gossip and behaviour of American women 11 the 
Seauty salons(161), very kind of feodorant was soon on the marke‘ 


followed by depilatories,as the hair was supfosed to hold the ode 
Dur 
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and diffuse it, Daily newspapers hegan to carry illustrations of 
beauties who had not attended to thes intimate details of their 
toilet, Ye are told in one that the love of her husband slowly 
changed to a frigid strangeness; in another(where the neglected 
damsel in a provocative negligee has waited to he loved till 3,12 
ase) that she never guessed why her hushan’ never came; and in 
another(where she is shown clinging to her bridal photograph) 
that she was now a wife only in name---a "single wife", 60, was 
a money-maker also for the physicians who had to prescribe remed- 
ies for those who had foolishly used the deodorants to excess, Ne 
“body could he consitered “well-sroomed" who failed to deodofrize 
at least her armpits and her mouth, One advertisement pahs "Girls 
use a deodorants why can't the hoys reciprocats?" By 1947 the cos 
-metice-for-men business was actually selling a paste to conseal 
the effect of a face aprarently in need of a shave(162), Womenake 
ature of perfunes varies through suggestion, lefence, danger,aggre- 
ssion to the final aim and is very revealing of the purpose in 
feminine life that they are supposed to serves "Innuendo", *Indis- 
cretion","Hy Sin", "Shocking" and "Tabu", The last-named is said 
to possess a tempestuous swestness and to be almost unaccountable 
in its maddening hypnotic influence, Other perfumes hat even more 
intriguing names; “Heartheat","Risque","Tigress","3lack Panther", 
“Homent Supreme","Unconditional Surrender" etc, Instead of emphar 
«izing breasts and huttocks,the tendency was to suppress hboths 
“eorrectors" hecan to he used to oroduce “that boyish flat apnea 
-ance"(146%),that willowy figure or that torso of "a flattened tut 
-be"(165), fy 1942 the falt outline gavs way to well-rounded sha; 
a$, Film stars vied with one æ other as to which could show the 
_Dnost swelling bosom and the most curvaceaous hauneh, !Brassieres 
became ingenious bags of gadgets for raising breasts and protrud. 
ing them, False breasts were on salee--cheaters,falsies and boob. 
baits, The cinema was not slow to cash in on the prevailing manie 
The Sins of Sali wa styled a “brassiereless thingo? heauty",for 
in Pall breasts were hare and "resembled chunks of chocolate ice- 
areamecones"(H,Graffis,A Sreast of the Times,p,104). In the Maid 
-A poster showed the : 
the air and her breast: 


show the desired curves about to hurst the stitches of a sweater 
were in ever greater cemand then those whose breasts semd about 
to escape from the fluffy embrace of hođices or night- sowns,and 
the sale of sweaters rapidly increased(168), “he Sweater Girl 
became a national figure, In 1943 the Sikorsky aircraft plant wa: 
in trouble: sw ni were not OEE peel Fis safety grounds, >it the 


ris.ppeferred” and-a edi te the: Tar-Lahor noard offic 
\ g shafing her breasts and? tnt ton ee her buttocks ise en 


7 Meith succeeded in manipulating colourea taasi Sally 
Se g 


foin 
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swung together in different diyections,thus going two better thar 
the tences de ventre of former days(169), Interest in hins ineres 
sed im proportion, Triters went out of their way to tell tales 
of how bottoms were pinched hy Zuronsans,who should,of course, 
have known hetter(Illka Chase,Past Imperfect, p.34)(170), This abne 
-rmal interest in the »reasts Is a symptom of the increasing mol 
ional infantilism in the culture of the United States(171), ‘That 
better symbol of the Mother coula he found than "the mire fount- 
ain of the maternal hosom",ae milk was said to he Aescrihed by 
Heman Humphrey(172)? 

The foreigner often fails te understand the American mania for >e 
hathronms, Tmcone private house Miss Ursula 3,3ranston found that 
even the seat of tollat head te om little tiserskin Jecket(173), 
Mahle Dofse Luhans "Our national wealmess: conmstinationt(Intimate 
Memories, ITI,p.51°). As restent Nisenhovwer'«s vhysietan points 
aut,sthe Amertenns are hewal conseious(175), The breasts and the 
nates have faatures in common,e,z,,the cleft; that ie why in Amex 
micun slang tas buttooks ara called "the hosom of the parts," A 
revealing article of feminindincerwear was the “Hands Off Panties 
made of bdaek filmy material,'trensparent except ‘or a narrow bani 
of opaque cloth, On one side of each of these clluring garments 
sas woven into the material a large black hard(17¢), An obscene 
contraption called the "risng tie" which ren move "up and down" 
automatically and will make the "girls so into hirsterice"(179), 
Thes made-up creatures are annronrlatelr called babe, baby-buntin; 
lady-~doll,bay-hee,cutems,dotly,etc, In 193% Zucie Delarus-Mardru: 
noted that elderly woemn ofter cot themselves "exactement commen: 
les filles de 15 ans"(L us chez Zlle,r.47),:"Theïr brains 
are as meagre as the t » shey wear 1. Dythanel on an aneri. 
can woman of 40 as "Celicieusenert ruérilet, Shirley Temple end 
Tahy Sandy were box-office favourites, Baby sufixes had to be 
apnented to foods ‘or sales purposes(162), How revealing that 
the child-wife should still be a person to he Aiscussed in &he 
landlof feminine freedom over 60 years after Nora Helmer slammed 
the ‘door after her, At the en of 1943 a wave of babys talk sprea: 
over the tmited States,for àt that time a new song hegan to be 


v 


heard w a Symphoniets at th 


a 


and ske Americans entèred 
Nr ‘ tand let 
(t83); 


>: A 
he sexual í envis 


Movies se 5). t ; w Love 
Sy tne Fox Company 187), The worlé of the moving picture is a 


Di 


phantasy worid,a world into which one a fron the drab 


reality of everyday life Into à PHixury and adventure(139 
snemes © % 
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to show woman not as the civilized and patient american housewife 
doing her domestic chores and attending her church and elub,but a 
as a wild,wilé woman who lives a life of barbaric splendour and 
sexual joys(19C), Sir Thomas Beecham declared that Hollywood was 
a universal disaster compared with which Nitler,Hinmmler and Mussc 
-lini were trivial(191), srigdeareles of the American womans the 
glorified showgirl,the saintly Mother and the devouring !'om(192), 
with the rise of the Itlain film aectress2s the American female 
stars have to face alarming competition,for not only rave the Ita 
-lians more sex anneal than their rivels,but many of them have 
far more talent, Gina Lollobrigida is an example that Europe 
could do all that the Tollywood stars were doing and do it better 
In certain States the authorities refused to permit any picture 
to ^e shown in which a man,woman and bed apneaered together,even 
in a shop} Such proximity might,like cradles suggest thoughts 
best forgotten(R,7,Minney,Hollywood by Stari lgnt,.162) (195), The 
soap-operar are triumphs of American sobedramas, As wish-dreams 
fulfilling the needs of millions of frustrated American women the 
they are masterpieces(194), 
American women Give the impression of a “consistent preoccupatior 
with the question of haing desired "(R,Vaithpan,aA LE on americ 
-As p.131)(199), The tragedy of the American way of e as regar 
marriage is to try to make girls mountain peaks of cold and snowy 
virtue,whereas no such i4eal is presented in the case of the sons 
(Terence, Sex Marriage and the Tamily,p.85)(203), Fric Sevareid 
speaks of American men with the mentality of “simple children" 
ana the hands of wizards(?08), When weleoming Princess Elizabth 
in Yov,1951,Paul Yooton,the joven of Vashington correspondents, 
significantly salds "Diffrent from many American hushbands,Prince 
Philip is master of the house," The American Tather---"Poor old 
Pop"---is a national fi-ure of Jest(210), Vitness such plays as 
UN fe with Zetherfÿy lindsay and R,Crouse base@ upon Clarence 


8 book} and comic strips as eee = Father and Blondie 
(211), curious contraptions were designe o “tscuise the Fact 


that the wearer was masculine, A lady was denicted climbing(212) 
into the seat of a car,her ayes fixed on a certain portion of he: 
escort'= clothing, "ut everythings was OK, He was safe, ls vas we 
-aring the new zip talon trouser fastener which automatieally 
loeks at the top, “Nothing could open "hy accident", "Offensive ge 
gaps" could mo longer aprear(213). 
It is said that every thirt American woman Teils to attain compl. 
ete orgasm, “Numbers of women say that they do not know if they. 
have had it, Thousands of men, fortunately,do mot care,and many 
women have a feeling that a total abandonment to ecstacy is “unl. 
advlikea", “hen a woman told >, Luncherg and ,F,Farnham that her 
first orgasm was like going over the falls of “lagara in a barre] 
(Modern Tomans the Lost S2x,p.r5),1 suspect that what is referred 
to [= one oF tha mounting wares of sensation and not the final 
explosion, A mounting crescendo is not orgasm, Orcasm is è final 
release pe ngs mna 

$ Low in Thien 4? 

110? the Sanaa aoa le en of 
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eensation is so exquisite that control Le lost, As ome woman Duts 
1t when describing such 2 elimax,"I shall seream; I ean't help it, 
I must yell....wnat a fearful racket I wake" (217). Tha American 
woman knows that sha te Aanied what she rightly helleves is her 
Aue,vet she foss not know how to ohtain,ant more often than not hi 
har man Anae not know how to miva it to her(?18), An article in 
The Amarican Mercury stated that the average man was not "chemica! 
Tr conditioned” $o monoramy,isshed as he vas by "billions of hot. 
ssterous svermatozoa"{°1l9), Tomen have demanded not a single stand. 
ard for men, but a Aouhle stondard for hoth sexes(220), The romant. 
fe doll hefore marriage becomes the dominating Mom after tt(221), 
One way ont of the American wife's dlilerma is to have more than c 
one hushend to Mil?il her aemandes in various directions, In his 
article "A Yoman Needs Three "Tushands" ints Reader's Digest for 
February 1946,Alervander succestss One hushand wou ook after 
her material needs another would set as hendy-man about the house, 
and the third would attend to her during the night and when not 
active would have to he a “noiseless: alaenar" eo as not to diest- 
urh her ladvship! 02), R,Y. Hopton and A,Ralliol,Red Manners(1934) 
and Retter Red Manners(1936)(224), Tomen do not Masire to he used 
as “outlets” In order that selfish men may "ease nature"(995), 
“wily Hahn save in Seductio ad ahsurdam that seduction was really 
the art of nersuading a parson to 46 | he or she really 
wonted to Ao all the time, “he miaation was AIA the American womar 
wanted anything done to her? Did her position as the dominant sax 
permit any act of aggression? Certainly,agcression with her cons. 
ent was difficult, But what about it wéthout her consent? Séme 
time aco the Lontieville Times decided to print the names of women 
who commlained of rane in eases where the defendant was found not 
guilty, In 1943 a girl ef 17 complained tnat she nad been raped b; 
12 men during a cinema performance at the Bronx Opera House,where 
some tims previously a woman had stated that she had been raped 
25 times!(225),. This destréoto he raped is reflected in many Amer: 
-CAN novels,9,8_ Edith ,Hull's The Sheik,A,Rand's “he Tountan- 
head,!forrison Youd, Tne Devil is fan, ete,(259). TE Is thi: 
suspicion avons American woamn $? ne reatment as “wives" is 
depriving them of something which they would receive were they 
"mistresses" that is partly resnonsible for the great interest ta) 
-en in Latin types of men(230),. 
A faet which disturbed American women at home was that so many 
soldiers were marrying foreign women, Some of the jilted girls 
formed themselves into a “Brush-off Club",the rooms of which were 
decorated with the photographs of the men who were responsible fo: 
getting a new memher elected(239), He has a character that smells 


like Limherger cheese(240), In Sinclair Lewis's Cass Timburlane, 
the sexually starved Rernice asked Dr Drover if ners ware brothe 
els for women to get men(p.297), Maryse Choisy's Un {nois chez des 


filles,pn,210 ff, gives an account of a visit to suc} 
ement hy an Anerican 
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the immates the same indignities that were inflicted on v 
nene The same account appears in Res pic Toivernerns cha 
DL re x th: 1 As enter 


£Srestier, aria Tiimit, 
‘I have always peen amazed at the quantities of alcohol that Amer: 


„ican men consume preparatory to loveemaking, any Americans hav: 
never made love sober during the whole course of their lives( 243, 
OsTe(Marjorie meSmith) »No Bed of Roses and God I lercy om He 
And a Smith's Bessie í er are comparable to Phillips 
BE : 2,4 320 Of 2oses,and Sheila Cousins, To Beg 


"he rudeness of American women is a bye-word; of 0,F,Adams' s pap- 
er "The Mannerless Sex” and Paul Gellico's book Tonen hat 
eners(252), As early as 186° I,7,Renjamin stated t meri 
worshipe two idole(betet zwei Abgoetter),Marmon an? the feanle 
sex,and that these two delties were always at war with each oth- 
even miteinander in bestindiger Fehde(Drei Jahre in Amerika, 
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William Van C'Connor,The New University Wits & the End 
of Modernism. 
The royal family has been largely a show-window family. According to John 
. Wain, "Angry Young Man" was originally applied to Mr Woodrow Wyati,a polit- 
ician. In an article on contemporary English poetry(1954),Bon brée 
said that Davie,Wian,Amis and Enright,all academics,had been called the Ne 
New University Wits. Walter Allen,in a British Council pamphlet,The Novel 
Today,treats Wain,Amis and Iris Murdoch under the heading "University 
Wits". In a short piece entitled "On Literary Movements" (Encounter, Nov. 
1953), Stephen Spender said that England was experiencing "a rebellion of 
the Lower Middle Brows",a revolt against the "classy". He said that the 
snobbishness of the literary world had been responsible for "this new pro 
vincial puritanism". "There is one good reason for doubting whether univer 
=sity teachers will bring life to literature: they might confuse literat- 
ure with lecturing about literature." Anthony Hartley in an article on 
"Poets of the Fifties"(The Spectator, Aug.27,1954) nemdd(4) Davie,Wain, 
Thom Gunn and Philip Larkin as the poets in "the only considerable move— 
ment since the '30's". An anonymous article ,entiftèd “In the Movement" 
~ (The Spectator ,0ct.1,1954) ,upper~cased "movement" and identified Movement 
-“wrbters not merely as poets but as the creators of the "new Hero whe is b: 
basically irresponsible." Many letters to the Editor fallewed(5). The ed: 
-itor Ian Gilmour said: "The chief author of the article in question was 
JeDeScott,but IeHamilten and others in the offices had a hand in it....In 
-deed I think The Spectator ‘invented' the movement"(6). Davie believed 
that the first suggestion of a group came with Wain'd "First Reading",a 
program on the B.B.C. in 1953. In the New Statesman and Nation,Hugh Massi 
-ngham accused Wain of pushing his friends and attempting a literary coup 
: "Our brave new world is over at last and the old fogies can be led off : 
~ to the slaughter-house after being festooned with the usual sacrificial 
garlands." Letters to the Editor made the point that Wain's young poets 
were mostly "dens". This led to letters about the proper meaning ef "don" 
(7). Wains "But a provincial university lecturer is not a ‘don'....I my- 
self sit...ynot in a gracious panelled room overlooking a beautiful quad- 
rangle,but in a tiny slum-clearance bungalow....The present literary gen-— 
eration is the first one in the history of English literature,and quite pi 
possibly the last,to have made its début by means of broadcasting"(8). Th 
first of the two Movement anthologies was Enright's Poets of the 1950's 
(Tokyo ,1955). The second was Robert Conquest's New Lines(1956). Conquest 
printed the same 8 poets,adding only Gunn. There was,Enright says,'"no col 
-lusion"; he did not include Gunn because at the time he had not read him 
(9). "Who else,in that @eneration,is there to choose?...So much for this 
notion of blood-thirsty brothers"(10). 
Herbert Read: "The poetry of the 1950's ought not to raise its voice"(16) 
Philip Larkin: "Nothing,like something,happens anywhere" ("I Remember ,I Re. 
7 member"). Of his first book he says: "It was equally compounded of W.B. 
__ Yeats and of having nothing to say"(17). A Girl in Winter is a much bett- 
er novel than Jill. England,one Saturday in wartime,is covered with snow. 
Outside there is frost and intense cold. Inside,there is dirt,dinginess, 
and quiet despair(20). On page after page there is unreljeved drabness. Ne 
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Neesingle character sees a way out of his impasse(23). Larkin has called 
his point of view "vivacious melancholy." "Next,Please": "Always too eag 
-er for the future,we/Pick up bad habits of expectancy./Something is al- 
ways approaching; every dey/Till then we say.//Watching from a bluff the 
tiny,clear/Sperkling armada of promises draw near./How slow they are! 
And much time they weste/Refusing to make haste!//Yet still they leave 
us holding wretched stalks/0f disappointment,for,though nothing balks/Ea 
Each big appreach,leaning with brasswork prinked,/Each rope distinct,// 
Flagged,and the figurehead with golden tits/Arching our way,it never an- 
chors3/it's/No sooner present than it turns to past./Right to the last// 
We think each one will heave to and unlead/All good into our lives,all 
we are owed/For waiting so devoutly and so jong. /But we are wrong: //Only 
one ship ispeeking us,a black-/Sailed unfamiliar,towing at her beck/A 
huge and birdless silence. In her wake/No waters bbeak" (25). 
"...ethe poor bey who worked his way up by scholarships and consequently 
has a fiercely hungry,get-on or get—out attitude"€89). Wain's father was 
a dentist who had one of the best practices in the Midlands,and missed b 
being Lord Mayer only because of a technicality. There was a good pipe- 
line te the working class too,via the side of the family that had not 
risen in the nr Por Neither Empson nor Graves seems eager to be cred 
~ited with having fathered Wain. Empsons "A sort of puzzle interest is a 
part of the pleasure you are meant to get from poetry"(34). He apparent- 
ly finds mest scholars either natively dull or deadened by their pursuit 
"The murder of classical education was an inside jobs" Clearly Wain's ~ 
generation has been to school te Empson's generation(37). His better cri 
-ticism appears in Preliminary Essays. In the essay on "Housman",he says 
that until very recently the only don to write vitally imaginative liter 
~ature was Lewis Carroll(and possibly Walter Pater). The professor who 
is a poet finds his colleagues sneering at him for being a poet and his 
nonacademic literary friends sneering at him for being an academic. The 
poet needs "luxe ,calme ,volupté ,ordre,and beauté" and all the university 
can supply him is “ordre and a certain amount of calme". In "The Literar 
Critice in the University" he says that the don snipes at modern literat- 
ure,and that undergraduates should not be taught' not critical method but 
"facts". In "The Quality of Arnold Bennett" he says that all of us have 
been overawed by Mrs Woolf's dismissal of "infantile realism"(39). Move- 
ment "is one of those broad concepts,like nationality. A Somerset farm 1] 
labourer and a Lancashire miner do not seem to resemble each other until 
you compare them with a Frenchman-—any Frenchman." Common among these p 
poets is respect for bed-rock honesty and a dislike of attitudinizing. 
Wain is commonly credited with being the first to create a new hero,Char 
~les Lumley in Hurry On Down(1953 )(42). The novel seems rather nointless 
and inert; its basic theme is that an English liberal education is a poo 
preparation for getting on in the world(44). 
Iris Murdoch does admit that Jake Donahue in Under the Net has one tem- 
ous point of resemblance with the earlv heroes of Amis and Wain-—ell ar: 
raffish and unsettled. But "Jakes ancestors are Beckett's Murphy and 
._ Queneau's Pierrot." The novel is dedicated to Queneau(54). " Those who 
__\hope , by retiring from the wrold,to earn a holiday from human frailty in 
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themselves and others ar&usuaèly disappointed"(65). She has what Sartre 
lacks completely,a sense of humor(69). 
Lucky Jim is a type of the educated young man who does not aspire(%@) to 
be a ®gentleman". Amis's Spectator reviews: ‘When it is recognized that 
Don Juan is a better poem than the Prelude,not onlv will Byron have att- 
-7 ained his true place in English poetry,but English poetry itself...will 
have acquired a valuable model"(79). 
Robert Conquest defines the Movement as “anti-phoney" and "anti-wet"(104' 
Enright deplores the Waste Land "realists". "Unless we have found anoth- 
+ world to live in,we had hetter stop our methadical ‘laying waste! of 
his one"(112). One of the minor themes running through The Werld of Dew 


| interests are set/Your sorrow we shall nèt forget") like Victorian *Hymn: 
for the Working Men'"(119). 
In his perceptive essay "The New Novelists"(The New Statesman and Nation 
June 26,1954) Priestley sees that their protest fiction represents a rej 
-ection of Seciety. At the very centre of this fiction,he says,is the 

D "Count us out." There is nothing militant: t'ese novels do not open= 

y denounce ,nor do they suggest better methods of organizing society. 

Their cemtral characters are deliberately tmheroic—-"melancholy caddish 
clowns and oafs" who "need a nurse or a probation officer"(142). In the 
Christmas issue of The Sundet Times,1955,Maugham chose Lucky Jim as one 
of the books of the year and spoke of its “ominous significance"(143). 
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C.S.Lewis,They Asked for a Paper. 
De Descriptione Temporum: Speaking from a newly founded Chair,I find my- 
self freed from one embarrassment only to fall into another. I have no 
great predecessors to overshadow me; on the other hand,!i must try(as the 
theatrical people say) "to create the part". By the formula "Medieval and 
Renaissance" the University is giving official sanction to a change which 
has been coming over historical opinion within my own lifetime(9). The old 
-er picture has survived among the weaker brethren,if not{let us hope) at 
Cambridge,yet certainly in that Western darkmess from which you have so 
lately bidden me emerge. A stereotyped image can obliterate a man's own 
experience. All lines of demarcation between what we call "periods" should 
he subject to constant revision(10). G.M.Trevelyan: "Unlike dates,periods 
are not facts. They are retrospective conceptions that we form about past 
pwents,useful to focus discussion,but very often leading historical though 
astray"(English Social History,p.92). The actual temporal process,as we me 
et it in our lives(and we meet it,in a strict sense ,noweher elas} has no 
divisions,except perhaps those "bhiessedsbarriers between day and day",our 
sleeps. Change is never complete,and change never ceases. Nothing is quite 
new; it was always somehow anticipated or prepared for. A seamless,form— 
less continuity-in-mutability is the mode of our life. If we do not put 
the Great Divide between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance,where should 
we put it? I ask this question with the full consciousness that,in the 
reality studied,there is no Great Divide(11). My title is borrowed from a 
chapter-heading in Isidore, Etymologiarum,V.xxxix; in that chapter he is 
engaged in dividing history,as he knew it,into its aetates. I am not,even 
on the most Lilliputian scale,emulating Professor Toynbee or Spengler. I 
know nothing of the future,not even whether there will be any future. I dc 
int know whether the human tragi-comedy is now in Act I or Act V(12). The 
partial loss of ancient learning and its recovery at the Renaissance were 
for Gibbon both unique events. But we have lived to see the second death c 
of ancient learning. In our time something which was once the possession ¢ 


bs ed ail educated men has shrunk to being the technical accomplishment of a 
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“few specialists. If we say that this is not total death,it may be replied 
-that there was no total death in the Park Ages either. If one were looking 
for a man who could not read Virgil though his father could,he might be 
found more easily in the 20th century than in the Sth. To Gibbon te liter 
-ary change from Virgil to Beowulf or the Hildebrand,if he had read them, 
would have seemed greater than it can to use We can now see quite clearly 
that these barbarian poems were not really a novelty comparable to,say, | 
The Waste Land or Mr Jones's Anathemata. They were rather an unconscious 
return to the spirit of the earliest classical poetry(13). The gap betw- 
een those who worship different gods is not so wide as that between those 
who worship and those who do not. Surely Seneca and Dr Johnson are clsoer 
together than Burton and Freud? (14) The sciences long remained like a 
lion-cub whose gambols delighted its master in private; it had not yet 
tasted man's blood. All through the 18th century the tone of the common 
mind remained ethical,rhetorical, juristic,rather than scientific. Science 
was not the business of Man because Man had not yet become the business o: 
Science. It dealt chiefly with the inanimate(16). I regard as the greates: 
of all divisions in the history of the West that which divides the presen 
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from,say,the age of Jane Austen and Scotte.The dating of such things must 
of course be rather hazy and indefinite. I ask myself whether it might not 
be an jldusion of perspective. The distance between the telegraph post I am 
touching and the next telegraph post looks longer than the sum of the dist 
~ances between all the other posts. Punch invented fpormanteon word Geverr 
tisement during the first German War,i.e.,"government by sivertiseneat (tT 
We live in an age of "appeals","drives",and "campaigns". I do not think 
that any previous age produced work which was,in its own time,rs Bhatter-— 
ingly and bewilderingly new as that of the Cubits,Dadaists,the Surrealists 
and Picasso has been in ours(18). To say that all new poetry was once as 
difficult as ours is false; to say that any was is an equivocation. Alexan 
'<drian poetry was difficult because it presupposed a learned reader; as yo 
became learned you found the answers to the puzzles. There was one correct 
interpretation of each dark conceit in Donne and he could have told it to 
Í you. Of course you might misunderstand what Wordsworth was up to in Lyric$ 
i =al Ballads; but everyone understood what he said. I do not see in any of 
i these the slightest parallel to the state of affairs disclosed by a recent 
symposium on Mr Eliot's Cooking Bgg(Essays in Criticism,July 1953). Here 
we find 7 adults(@ of them Cambridge ey whose lives have been specially 
deveted to the study of poetry discussing a very short poem which has been 
before the world for thirty-odd years; and there is not the slightest agre 


oser. Why should there not come a period when the art of writing poetry 

| stands lower than the act of reading it? Of course rival readings would 

cease to be " right" or " wrong" and become more andlèess brilliant "perf- 

ormances"(19). The idea is false that the historical process allows mere 

F reversal,that Europe can come out of Christianity "by the same door as in 
she went" and find herself back where she was. It is not what happens. A 

Sms most man is not a Pagan; you might as well think that a married 


woman recovers her virginity by divorce. How has it come about that we use 
ithe highly emotive word "stagnation",with all its malodorous and malarial 
| overtones ,for what other(20) ages would have called "permamemce"? Why does 
"the word "primitive" at once sugrest to us clumsiness,inefficiency ,harbar- 
ity? When our ancestors talked of the primitive church or the primitive 
purity of our constitution they meant nothing of that sort. Why does "lat- 
est" in advertisements mean "best"? In the world of machines the new most 
often really is better and the primitive really is the clumsy(21). I my- 
self belong far mor to that Old Western order than to yours. I am going tc 
claim that this,which in one way is a disqualification for my task,is yet 
in another a qualification. The disqualification is obvious, You don't 
want to be lectured en Neanderthal Man by a Neanderthaler,still less on 
dinosaurs by a dinosaur. And yet,is that the whole story? If a live diné- 
saur dragged its slew length into the laboratory,what a chance toknow at 
last how it realiy moved and looked and smelled and what noises it made! 
XI read as#native texts that you must read as foreigners(24) Where I fail 
pes a critte,I may yet be useful as a specimen. There are not going to be 
many dinosaurs(25)- 
THE LITERARY IMPACT OF THE AUTHORISED VERSION: xcept in a few passages 
M H N E 
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where the translation is bad,tie Schovined Version owes to, the original 
its metter,its images,and.its tlgdteaton). TiS oldest ‘iterery appreciat— 
ion is also the most modern in tone(Longinus,De Sublim.,IX)(27). The lear: 
“ed M. de Bruyne in his Etudes d'esthétique médiévale has collected à mas: 
of evidence:about the appreciation of Scripture in the Middle Ages. On 
the threshold of that period we meet St Augustine's curious statement thai 
the Bible uses humillimum genus locquendi(Conf.,VI.v). The great,roaring 
machine of Latin rhetoric can,at times,deafen the human ear to all other 
literature(28). St Thomas explains why Scripture expresses divine truths 
not merely through corporeal images hut even through images o? vile bodies 
rather than noble(Sum.Theo.,(uaest.I,art.ix). This is done,he says,to lib- 
erate the mind from error,to reduce the danger of any confusion hetween 
the symbol and the reality(29). Metaphor is proper to poetry,ancd poetry 
is the lowest kine of learning(infimae doctrinae); thus poetry ant Script- 
ure uses metaphor for quite different reasons,the former fo-delight,anà 
the latter propter necessitatem et utilitatem. If the medieval approach i 
is alien,that,of the Renaissance seems to me sonetimes repellent. We reac} 
the agr of Ciceronianssmyof Jumanism,of the deadly clessical dignity whic) 
so obscured ant cistorted the classics themselves. It was an age in which 
Scaliger could tax Homer with vulgarity and complain that Andromache's 
lament over Hector smacked of en ill-—bred women(plebeiom muliercul am) (Po- 
ete, Veiii). Vidothought that the story of the Passion could be improve 
by the tinsel of his Christiad(30}. In his late treatise On the Passion 
Sir Thomas Nore ventures to put words into the mouth of our Lord(31). No, 
one can write the history of the Envlish bible without skipning to and fr 
across national and réligious boundaries at every moment. When we come t 
compare ‘the versions we shai! finc that only a very snell percentage of vi 
variants are made for stylistic.or even doctrinal reasons. Those who are 
divided by the bitterest theological: hatreds gladly learn from one anothe) 
l'irases travel throug: Rheims on their way from Geneva to Authorised. Wi- 
ily-nilly all Christencom collahorates. Tyndale: "Scripture speaketh aft— 
er the most grossest manner. Be diligent ‘herefore that thou he not dec- 
éived with curiousness"(Parable of the Wicked Hernon)s We recognise an 
echo of Augustine's humillimum genus and Hugo of St Victor's simplicitas 
sernonis(Eru¢itionis Nicescalicae,lVel); cf Furton,Anatomy of. Hélancholy, 
Pt LIL, Sect.4,hemeiieSubse6:°"EZlaspehmous thoughts the pink pais foster, 

> rude,harsh, immethodical"(32). The rusticity or meanness which we find so 
haré to discern in the Hible is still apparent to Tyndale. The novelty is 
the rejection of the allegorical senses. What is interesting is that Tyn- 
dale loves, the literal sense for its "grossness". Yor him, just as God's 
“iiteral sense is spiritual" (Obecience of a Christian Man),so all life is 
religion: cleaning shoes,washin: dishes,our humblest natural functions,ar 
-e all "ood works"(Parable o? the Wicked Mamaon). The life of religion, 
techinically sofcalied,wins no "higher room in heaven....than a whore of 
ithe stews(if she repent)" {Pathway )(33). Tyndale is inferior to kore in 
what may be called the elbow-room of the mind end(oï course) in humour. 
In every oiher respect ne surpasses him; in economy,i: lucivity,and above 
all in rhythmical vitality. Coverdale was probably the one whose choice 
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of a rendering came nearest to being determined by taste. Of all the trans 
lators he was the least scholarly. Among men like Erasmus,lyndale Munster, 
or the Jesuits at Rheims he shows like(34) a rowing boat among battleships 
This gave him a kind of freedom. A book may a source. Lydgate mentions the 
loves of Mars and Venus. The immediate source might be boccaccio's De Gen- 
ealogia,the ultimate source is Homer. But we do not generally say that Lyd 
-gate #eschere influenced by Homer. If anyone wkshes to call a Source an 

: Influence,let him do so; but let him recognise a Source as a very special 
| kind of Influence. A Source gives us things to write about; an Influence 
prompts us to write in a certain Way. H,mer is a Source to Lydgate,but 

| H@mer was an Influence on Arnold when he wrote Soéhrab and Rustum. Firdau- 
si's Shah Nameh was the Spurce of,but not an Influence on,Arnold's poeme 
Thus we can distinguish the Bible as a Sourée of English Literature from 
the Bible as a literary Influence(35). Of course,when the Bible is a Sour- 
ce,there is usually nothing to show whether the Authorised Version is be- 
ing used or not. The Bible is one Source for Dryden's Absalom and Achito- 

hel,but his spelling of Achitophel's name is not derived from the Authori 

-sed. It would also be possible to say that we are influenced by a book wł 
whenever we quote it; but probably no literary historian would wish to 
use the word influence in that way. It would seem to me reasonable to say, 
for example,that my own habit of immoderate quotation showed the Influence 
of Hazlitt,but not the Influence of the authors I quote; or that Burton's 
‘habit of immoderate quotation might be influenced by Montaigne,not by the 
author he quotes. If the authors whom we rifle were not themselves fond of 
quotation,then,in the very act of cuoting,we proclaim our freedom from 
their influence. It is almost the different between berrowing a man's clo- 

| thew for a particular occasion and imitating his stÿkeof dress. But besid- 

es flagrant quotation---quotation isolated and proclaimed by typographical 
devices,there is the embedded quotation(36)-—-sentences or phrases from 
the Authorised Version artfully worked inte an author's own language so th 
that an ignorant reader might not recognise them. Out literature is full 
of this; in Trollope,Swinburne,and Kipling it becomes a positive nuisance. 
Lewould prefer not to call this Influence at all. The scraps of Homer slip 
very artfully in and out of the orchestration of a Platonic period. But 
they are all marked out from their surroundings by their metre and their 
dialect. No one would maintain that Plato's own style grows out of,or was 
learned from,Homer's. And'indecd the Homeric bits would not be doing their 
work unless they were felt to be different from the Attic prose that surr- 
ounds them. They are used either for solemnity or facetiously; the very 
response they demand depends on our feeling them as aliems. And are not 
the embedded Shakespearean quotations in English the same? Of course,not 
every hack who speaks of a man more sinned against than sinning,knows that 
he is quoting Shakespeare. He may think(significantly) that he is quoting 
the Bible. But he knows quite well,and he expects his readers to Imow,that 
he is borrowing from somewhere. He counts on recognition. He is decorating 
his style. He wants the phrase to stand out from his pwmd@%)7} ompesiteon 


as gold lace stands out from a coat. The whole pleasure,such as it is, 
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depends on the fact that the embedded quotation is different---in other wo 
words that his own style is not influenced by Shakespeare. Only because th 
the surrounding prose is different do the quotations from the Authorised 
Version achieve the effect the authors intended. What I would describe as 
Influence in the full and strict sense is the influence on vocabulary. I 
do think we are influenced by Shakespeare whenever we use third as an adje 
-ctive. We do so with no sense of Quotations the word has gone into the 
blood-streau of our language. In the same way we are being influenced by 
the Authorised Version and its predecessors whenever we use the word beaut 
—iful,long-suffering,peacemaker or scapegoats Henry Bradley rightly menti- 
oned damsel ,raimetit,travailjand quick(in the sense “alive''),as words saved 
by the Authorised Version for archaic and poetical use. But only for such 
use. They are not in the blood-stream. Finally,we come to literary influer 
-ce in the fullest sense,the sense it bears when we sa y that Paradise 
Lost is influenced by(38) Homer and Virgil,or 19th-century journalism by 
Macaubayyor modern English poetry by Mr Eliot(39). The alchemist may turn 
silver inte gold: but he has to have the silver(42). Bunyan's prose comes 
to him not from the Authorised Version but from the fireside,the shop,the 
lane. He is as native as Malory or Defoe. The Scriptural images themselves 
take on a new homeliness in these surroundings(43). If I am right in think 
ing that the Authorised Version as a strictly literary influence has matt 
-ered less than we have often supposed,it may be asked how I account for t 
the fact. We must not assume that it always gave so much literary pleasure 
as it did in the 19th century. The egregious Edward Harwood published in ] 


1768 his Liberal Translation of the New Testament Being an Attempt to 
translate the Sacred Writings with the same Freedom,Spirit and Elegance 


with which other English Translations of the Greek Classics have lately 
heen executed. No doubt he was,by our standards,an ass,but he vèiced a 
widely spread feeling which only reverence concealed. The modern appraoch 
to the Bible is deeply influenced by the Romantic Movement with its taste 
for the primitive and the passionate(41). The Vrile bodies" which St Thom: 
-as had to explain were no longer felt tobe vile. For three centuries the 
Bible was so well known that hardly any word or phrase,except those which 
it shared with all English books whatever,could be borrowed without recogr 
“nition. And sacred associations were called up in every reader's mind(45) 
This meant that Biblical echoes would only be used either with conscious 
reverence or with conscious irreverence. Tyose who read the Bible as liter 
-ature do not read the Bible(46). The Counter-Romantic movement is indeed 
so violent that those of us who do not share it almost wonder if there is 
not something pathological in the violence. One critic's revulsion from 
Romantic poetry has reached a degree of violence at which the difference 
between the cool water-colour efiects of Morris,his northern barrenness,ar 
and his monotonous lashing melody cannot be distinguished from all the 
gold and scarlet and all the orgiastic drum—beats of Chesterton. Phobias 

! make strange bedfellows. Perhaps to those who cannot endure the presence 
of a cat,the huge,square-headed tabby Tom and the little smoke-faced gobl- 
in from Siam are all one(47). 
HAMLET: THE PRINCE OR THE POEM: I feel rather like a child brought in at 
dessert to recite his peice before the grown-ups. I.have a temptation to 

{ furbish up all my meagre Shakespearean scholarship and to plunge into some 
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, textual or chronological problem in the hope of seeming,ior this one hour, 
more of an expert than I am. But it really wouldn't do. I should:mot decei- 
ve you: I should not even deceive myself. One school maintains that the aci 
-ions of Hamlet have hot been given adequate motives and that the play is € 
-so far bad. According to the earliest exponent of this view,Hanmer,Hamlet 
is made to procrastinate because "had he gone naturally to work,there woul 
have been an end to our play". But bhen,as H anmer points out(51),Shakesp— 
eare ought to have "contrived some good reason" for the procrastination. 
Johnson substantially agrees with Hanmer: “of the feigned madness of Hamlei 
there appears no adequate cause". In our own time Mr Eliot has taken the 
same view. If this school is right,we shall be wasting our time in attempt- 
ing to understand why Hamlet delayed. The second school,on the other hand, 
thinks that he did not delay at ali but went to work as quickly as the cir- 
cumstances permitted. This was Ritson's view. Klein,Werder,MacDonald and 
some modern critics brilliantly defénded this view. The third school admits 
that Hamlet procrastinates and explains the procrastination by his psychol- 
ogy. Within this general agreement there are great diversities: some trace 
the weakmess to shock inflicted upon him by the events which precede,and 
immediately follow the opening of the play; others regard it as a more per- 
manent condition; some extend it to actual insanity,others reduce it to an 
almost amiable flaw in a noble nature. This third group,which boasts the ne 
-mes of Goethe ,Coleridge,Schlegel,Hazlitt,and Raleigh(52),can still claim 
to represent the orthodox line of Hamlet criticism. Such is the state of 
affairs; and we are all so accustomed to it that we are inclined to ignore 
its oddity. Let us suppose that a picture you have not seen is being talk- 
ed about. The first thing you gather from the vast maïñority of the art crii 
~ics is that the picture is undoubtedly a very great work. The next thing 3 
you discover is that hardly any two people in the room agree as to what it 
is a picture of. Most of them find something curious about the pose of the 
central figure. One says that it is a picture of the rising of Lazarus,and 
that the painter has cleverly mamaged to represent the uncertain gait of a 
body just recovering from the stiffness of death. Another,teking the cent- 
ral figure to Bacchus from the concuest of India,says that it reels becaust 
it is drunk. Isolated in a corner of the room,somewhat frowned upon by the 
rest of the company,a little(53) lmot of men are whispering that the pict- 
ure is a villainous daub and the mystery of the central figure results fror 
the fact that it is out of drawing. The critics who admit no delay ane no 
indecision in Hamlet have an opponent in Bherplay itself. Hamlet pronounce: 
himself a procrastinator,an undecided man,even a coward,and the ghost in 
part agrees with him(54). Is it noffar easier to say that Homer nods ant 
Alexander's shoulder drooped,and Achilles' heel was vulnerable,and that 
Shekespeare,for once,either in haste,or over-reaching himself in unhappy 
ingenuity,hes brought forth an abortion?(55). "Most certeinly",says Mr 
Fliot,"an artistic failure." Then failure is better than success. On the 
other hand,the critics,mostly agreeing to place the excellence of the play 
in the delineation of the hero's character,descrihe thet character in a 
dozen different ways. If they differ so much as to the kind of man whom Sh 
Shakespeare meant to portray,how can we explain their unanimous praise of 
the portrayal? I can imagine a sketch so bad that one man thought it was a: 
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an attempt at a horse an’ another thought it was an attempt(56) at a donk- 
ey. but what kind of sketch would it have to be ss like a ve 
good horse to some,and hike a very good donkey to others? If the picture 
which you take for a horse and I for a donkey,delights us both,it is prob- 
able that what we are both enjoying is the pure line,or the colouring. If 
two men who have both been talking to the same woman agree in proclaiming 
her conversation delightful,though one praises it for its ingenuous innoc- 
ence and the other for its clever sophistication, I should be inclined to 
conclude that her converdation had played very little part in the pleasure 
of either. I should suspect that the lady wassnice to look at. I confess 
myself a member of that school which has lately been withdrawing our atten 
-tion from the characters to fix it on the plays. Aristotle has long seeme 
~ed to me simply right when he says that tragedy is an imitation not of me 
men but of action,by which he means what we would call "situation". When 
I tried to read Shakespeare in my teens the character criticism of the 19t 
century stood between me and my enjoyment(57). The opposite movement came 
to me as a kind of Magna Carta. It is onlv through the poetry and the sit- 
uatiénmnthat you can reach the characters,and it is for their sake that the 
characters exist. All conceptions of the characters arrived at,so to speak 
in cold blood,by working out what sort of man it would have te be who in 
real life would act or speak as they do,are in my opinion chimerical. Ors- 
ino and Richard II may be wicked,but it can only be with a passionate and 
poetic wickedness; they may be foolish,but only with follies noble and her 
~oical. For the poetry,the clothes,and the stance are the substance; the c 
character “as it would have to be in real life" is only a shadow,often a 
very distorted shadow. Nothing is easier than to disengage and condemn the 
mercenary element in Bassanio's original suit te Portia,to point out that. 
Jessica was a bad daughter,and by dwelling on Shylock's wrongs to turn him 
into a tragic figure(59). I do not think it true to reply that Hamlet woul 
be a different character if he spoke less poetically. We sometimes speak a 
as if the characters in whose mouths Shakespeare puts creetpoctry were 
poets: in the sense that Shakespeare was depicting men of otical genius. 
Put surely this is like thinking that Wagner's Wotan is the dramatic port- 
rait of a baritone? In opera song is the medium by which the representatioi 
is made and not part of the thing represented. The actors sing; the dramat 
-ic personages are feigned to be speaking. The only character who sings dri 
~matically in Figaro is Cherubino. Similarly in poetical drama poetry is 
the medium,not part of the delineated characters. While the actors speak 
poetry written for them by the poet,the dramatic personages are supposed 
to be merely spbkkagg.If ever there is occasion to represent poetry(as in 1 
the play scene from Hawlet),it is put into a different metre and strongly 
stylised so as to prevent confusion(66). 
KIPLING'S WORLD: Of cpurse,one can reach temporary saturation with any autl 
“or; there comes an evening when even Boswell or Virgil “el gg no Loni er o 
But one parts from them as @rémignd: one knows one will wna em another 
day. Not so the recoil from Kipling. It is(72) the difference between 
feeling that,on the whole,you would not like another slice of bread an 


butter just now,andwondering,as your gorge os reye could ever 
i 10 
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have imagined that you liked vodka. The first cause for my sudden recoil 
from Kipling,I take to be not the defect but the excess of his art. He him 
self has told us how he licked every story into its final shape. He dipped 
a brush in Indian ink and then re-read the ms "in an auspicious hour",con— 
sidering faithfully “every paragraph,sentence and word" "blacking out wher 
requisite". After a time he re-read the story and usually found that it 
would bear "a second shortening". Finally there came a third reading at 
which still more deletion might or might not be found necessary (Autobiog— 
raphy,che8). It is a magnificent example of self-discipline,which Horace 
would have approved. But even an athlete can he over~trained. Superfluous 
flesh should be sweated off; but a cruel trainer may be too severe in judg 
-ing what is superfiwous. I think Kipling used the Indian ink too much. Soi 
-metimes the story has been so compressed that in the completed version it 
‘is not quite told-—at least,l still do not know exactly what happened in 
Mrs Bathuurst. The art overeaches itself in another way. The style tends 
73) to be too continuously and obtrusively brilliant. Our author gives us 
no rest: we are bombarded with felicities till they deafen us. There is no 
elbow room,no leisureliness. We need rowghage as well as nourishment in a 
diet; but there is no roughage in a Kipling story---it is all unrelieved 
vitamins from the first word to the last. Kipling might answer that he was 
writing short stories and short poems,each of which was to be the only spe 
-cimen of Kipling in some number of a periodical. His work was meant to be 
taken in small doses. The man who gobbles down one story after another at 
a sitting has no more right te complain èf the result is disastrous than t 
the man who swills liqueurs as if they were beer. The answer seems Lo me a 
almost complete. Almost---because even inside a single story the brilliance 
of the parts sometimes damages the ef‘ect of the whole,e.ge My Sunday a t 
Home(74). In a famous chapperrof Heretics Chesterton contradicted the popu 
-lar conception of Kipling as the mouthpiece of patriotism and imperialism 
According to him,Kipling had discovered,or re-discovered,the poetry of com 
-mon things,"the significance afd philosophy of steam and of slang"; he 
was also the poet of discipline,not specially of military discipline,but o 
of discipline of every shape. Kipling is first and foremost the poet of 
work. It is really remarkable how poetry and fiction before his time had 
avoided this subject. They had dealt almost exclusively with men in their 
"private hours'---with love-affairs,crimes,sport,illmess ond changes of 
fortune. Mr Osborne may be a merchant,but Vanity Fair has no interest in 
his mercantile life. Darcy Was a soodlandlord and Wentworth a good officer 
but their activities in these capacities were all "offstage". Most of Segi 
Seott's characters,except the soldiers,have no profession; and when they 
are soldiers the emphasis is on battles and a‘ventures,not on the profess- 
ional routine. Business comes into Dickens only in so far as it is crimin- 
al or comic. With a few exceptions(e.g. Middlemarch) imaginative literatur 
—e in the 18th and 19th centuries had quietly omitted or thrust into the 
backgroundgthe sort of thing which in fact occupies most of the waking 
hours of most men(75). It was Kipling who frist reclaimed for literature 
this enormous territory(76). Even Mowgli in the end accepts a post in the 
Civil Service. The technical detail is there for the sake of a human inter 
-est,hut that humar interest is one that no previous writer had done just- 


Or ad 
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to. What Kipling chiefly commnicates is the peculiar relation which men 
who do the same work have to that werk and to one another; the inescapable 
bond of shared experiences,and,above all,of shared hardships. It is a comm- 
itment for lifes "Oh,was there ever sailor free to choose,/That didn't set- 
tle somewhere near the sea?/We've only rginity to lose,/And where we lost 
bt hers our hearts will be"(77). We who. are of one trade know so many 
things that the outsiders will never,never undrestand. Like the two child 
lovers in The Light that Failed,"we belong." It is a bond which in real 
life sometimes proves stronger than any other: "The men of my own stock/ 
They may do ill or well, /But they el the lies I am wonted to,/They are 
used to the lies I tell;/And we do not need interpreters/When ve go to buy 
or sell." This spirit of the profession is everywhere shown in Kipling as ¢ 
a ruthless master. There is nothing he describes with more relish thah the 
process whereby the trade-spirit licks some rawveub into shape(78). That is 
the theme of one of his few full-length novels,Captains Courageous; it is 
the theme of The Centaurs,of Päheraoh and the Sergeant,of The ‘Eathen. It 
is implicit in all the army stories and the sea-stories. Even when we escar 
-e into the jungle and the wolf pack we do net escape the Law. "Gad," says 
Hitchcock to Findlayson in The Bridge-Buiiders,"what a Cooper's Hill cub I 
was when I came on the works." And Findlayson muses,"Cub thou wast; assist- 
ant thou art." The "breaking" and "raw-hiding" process often consists of 
prolonged bullyins and incessant abuse(e.g. His Private Honour)(79). It may 
(or may not} be possible to get beyond Kipling's harsh wisdom; but there is 
no getting beyond a thing without first getting as far. It is a brutel trut 
that unless a great many people ,hard-bitten,ef ‘icient ,not-over—sympathetic , 
practised the Kipling ethos there would be neither security nor leisure for 
\ any people te practise a finer ethos. As Chesterton admits,"We may fling ov 
_ourselves into a hammock in a fit of divine carelessness; but we are glad i 
that the maker did not make the hammock in a fit of divine carelessness" 
(80). Quite clearly,the very same methods which Kivlinr prescribes for licl 
~ing the cub into shape,"making a man of him" in the interests of the comm- 
unity,would also,if his masters were had men,be an admirable method of keey 
ins the cub quiet while he was exploited and enslaved for their private he 
-nefit. One would almost conclude that Sipling is ignorant of,or indiffer- 
ent to,this possibility(81). Kipling is not the panegyrisy of the whole im- 
perial system. His admiration is reserved for those in the lower positions. 
These are the "men on the spot"; the bearers of the burden; above them we 
find folly and ignorance; at the centre of the whole thing we find the tery 
-ible society of Simla,» provincial smart set which plays frivolously with 
men's careers and even their lives. The system is rotten at the head,and 
etetal advancement may have a teterrima causa. Findlayson had to see 
"months of office work destroyed at a blow when the Government of India at 
the last moment adde’ two feet to the width of the bridge under the impres- 
sion that bridges were cut out of paper"; the heart-rending death of Orde j 
is followed by the undoing his lifefs work when the ignorant Viceroy aérids 
a babu to succeed him(se). But this makes no difference to the duty of the 
sufferer. Whatever corruptions there may be at the top,the work must go on: 
frontiers must be protected,epidemics fought,bridres built,famine relief 
adminsitered.. Protest,however well grounded,about injustice,and schemes of 
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of reform,will never bring a ship into harbour or a train into the station 
or sow a field of oats or quell a riot; and tthe unforgiving minute" is up 
_/~on us fourteen hundred and forty times a day. Bhis is Kipling's version o: 
of Carlyle's gospel of work. The game,he says,is more than the player of t 
the game. But perhaps some games are and some aren't. “And the ship is mor: 
than the crew"——-but one would like to know where the ship was going and 
why. We want,in fact,a doctrine of Ends(83). Here is the creed of Activism 
——-0f "Progress",hustle and development-—-all blind,naked,uncritical of it 
-self. In The Devil and the Deep Sea the job,which is treated with his us- 
ual reverence,the game,which is till more than the player of the game,is 
merely the triumph of a gang of criminals(85). But even Discipline is not : 
a constant. The very people who would be cubs te be licked into shape in 
one story may,in another,be the heroes we are asked to admire. Stalky and 
his friends are inveberate breakers of discipline. Hew easily,had his own 
early memories been different,could Kipling have written the story the oth 
-er Way round. In Their Lawful Occasions Kipling's sympathy is with Moorshe 
-ed,who,being rich and bale to leave the navy next year,can afford to take 
a n independent line,and against the ship which is significantly named He 
MeSePedantic(S6). All these apparently contradictory moods arise out of his 
master passion. What Kipling loves better than anything in the world is the 
intimacy within a closed circle—#+even if it be only a circle of shared mis 
-ery(In the Same Boat) or of shared crime(The Devil and the Deep Sea. I dc 
not think he loves professional brotherhood for the sake of works I think ł 
heloves work for the sake of professional brotherhood. When we foregather 
with three or four trusted cronies of our own calling,a strong sense of 
community arises and is enjoyed. We may all be engaged in standing together 
against the outer world-—-all those fools outside who write newspaper artic 
-les about us which reveal their ghastly ignorance of the real work, As lor 
as that conversation lasts,the profession appears a very fine one,if only 
those yapping outsiders would leave us alone to. get on with the job. But we 
might equally spend the evening ‘together stending/ against our own seniors: 
those people at the top-—Lord knows how they got there while better men ‘he 
rot in provincial lectureships,or small ships,or starving perishes!-—--#h0 
seem to have forgotten what the real work is like and who spoil all our 
best efforts with their meddling and are quite deceived about our relative 
merits. And while that conversation lasted,our profession would appear a 
very rotten and heartbreaking profession. But then,some other evening,or 
later the same evening,we might all be standing against our juniors. The 
young cubs need licking into shape; they'll have to learn to pull their 
socks up; ‘and heaven knows,things are made easy enough for them now! (88). 
To belons,to be inside,to be in the know,to be snugly together against the 
-outsicers---thet is what really matters; it is almost an accident who are c 
cast for the role of outsiders on any given occasion. An no one before Kip 
-ling had fully celebrated the potency of that snugness---the esoteric come 
-dies and tragedies,the mutual understanding,the highly specialised smile, 
or shrug,or nod,or shake of the head,which passes between fellow-profession 
-als(89). He presented the magic of the Inner Ring in all its manifold work 
-ings for the first time. Earlier writers had presented it only in the form 
of snobbery». The call of the Inner Ring,the old firm,the talking of "shop", 
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may call a man away from high society inte very low society indeed. This 
masonry or confederacy daily carries commonplace people to heights of dil- 
igence or courage which they would not be likely to reach by any private 
morel ideals. But the nostalgia which sends the old soldier back to the 
army also sends the recidivist back to his old partner and his old "fence" 
990). The spirt of the Inner Ring is morally neutral-—-the obedient servan 
of valour and public spirit,but equally of cruelty,gppression,and dishones 
-ty(91). After Kipling there is no excuse for the assumption that all the 
important things in a man's life happen between the end of one day's work 
and the beginning of the next(92/. . 
SIR WALTER SCOTT: Here in Edinburgh, on June Tth 1826,Scott was kept awake 
nearly all night by a howling dog. He was in poor health. H e was working 
at the highest pressure,convinced that such efforts might still recover 
his honour and perhaps even his fortune. His wife was barely three weeks 
dead. But he must not stop to think of that. For all depended on work; and 
work on health; and health on sleep. In such circumstances we can imagine 
what most men would have said about that howling dog; especially literary 
men. One thinks of Carlyle. What Scott said wass "Poor cur! I dare say he 
had his distresses as I have mine." In those dozen words the whole sweet- 
ness and light of Scott's mind is revealed. A s Lockhart's Mr Adolphus de- 
lightfully says: "He was a gentleman even to his dogs." But that is hardly 
the point here. What is chiefly before his mind is indisputable fact: dogs 
don't howl at night if they are hanvy. There is here e clear-eyed recognit 
~ion that there are in the world all sorts of creatures and that Scott wit 
his distresses is only one of them. It is of a piece with his last record- 
ed words,in answer to Lockhart's cuestion whether he sould send for Sophia 
and Anne: "Ne. Don't disturb them. I know they've been up all night." In 
his Gurnal we notice his cool and moderate estimate of his own literary 
powers; a modesty almost impossible in one whose reputation had filled Fu- 
rope(94). If we demand Angst,he can supply that,too. We read of his"idle . 
fears,gllomy thoughts","vile sense of want of reality" in all he said and 
did. All this,however ,must be sought in the Gurnal and there alone. The 
blue devils do not haunt his work. As he says,"I generally affect good spi 
-rits in company of my family,whether I am enjoying them or not"(Sept.24 
1827). How severely he exercised hincerity may be gauged by the entry of M 
March 5 1826,where,finding something that savours a little of rhodomontade 
in the entry of (95) the previous evening, he sagd,"I have sworn I will not 
blot out what I have once written here! Few of us would care to keep a dia 
-ry under a strict rule against erasure. And to Scott such a rule would pe 
-rhaps be more costly than to most mens Scott who rightly diagnosed pride 
as his ruling passion(Feb.5 1826),and who,when the pen dropped finally 
from his hand and irresistible tears from his eyes,said,"riends,don't let 
me expose myself. Get me to bed." We should certainly not guess from readi 
~ing the Waverley Novels that their author had said in his diary,"Life cou 
could not be endured were it seen in reality"(Dec.21,1825); or again,"I 
\ ara never yet found that ill-will dies in debt,or what is called gartit- 

~ Jude distresses herself by frequent payments” (March 22). Many moderns will 
think his maxim that "a melancholy catastrophe" or unhappy ending should 
"always be avoided" in fiction(July 28 1826),unsound in itself,and verital 
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disgraceful when we find it in conjunction with such dark estimates of li- 
fe and men. But these tragic,or disillusioned passages in the Gurnal are 
only occasional,and spring very clearly from Scott's momentary situation. 
They do not represent his settled criticism of life. And if they did,what 
‘then?2(96). I do not think tragedy and comedy differed by expressing differ 
-ent views of life. The difference was more that between Forms. Bèth were 
deliberate patterns or arrangements of possible(but by no means necessari- 
ly probable) events chosen for their harnonious unity in variety deliberat 
-ely modified,contrasted,belanced in a fashion which real life never per- 
mits. Scott usually rejected unhappy endings not because he believed, or 
wanted his readers to believe,or even for a moment supposed they would bel 
—ieve;that irretrievable disasters never occurred in real life,hut because 
they were inconsistent with the sort of work he was making. If you like yo 
-u may,no doubt,say that he was an entertainer; if you mst,I suppose no 
one can prevent your saying "a mere entertainer". In one sense serious is 
simply the opposite of comic. In that sense,of course,Tupper and Patience 
Strong are serious artists,and Aristophanes is not(98). But serious may 
mean "worthy of serious consideration". In that sense a gay song by Prior 
may be more serious than some of the most lugubrious items in our hymm- 
books. At the end when he is writing to pay eff his debts,Scott's atiitude 
to his own work is,by some standards,scandalous and cynical. Anything will 
do,provided it will sell. He says of Castle Dangerous and Count Robert of 
Paris,"1l think the public are mad for passing those two volumes; but I wil 
not be the first to cry them down"(Jan.26 1832). Qur modern men of letters 
would blame him for disobeying his artistic consciences; Scott would have 
Said he was obeying his conscience. Heëkmew only one kind of conscience. 
It told him that a man must pay his debts if he pegéably could. Two diff- 
erent worlds here clash. And who am I to judge between them?(99). Works of 
\ art are in reality serious,and ends in themselves,but all is lost when the 
artists discover this,as Eros fled when Psyche turned the lamp upon hin. 
We shall lose the fine careless,prodigal artists. For,if not all art,yet s 
some art,flows best from men who treat their work as a kind of playfe.g. 
Cervantes ,Chaucer,Dickens)(100). Most interestingly,in the Gurnaljwe find 
Scott using in his own person both the style that repels and that which 
conquers us. Thus he refers to the news of his wife's death as "the melanc 
-holy intelligence"(May 15 1826)! But consider the entry on the next day: 
"I wonder how I shall co with the large portion of thoughts which were 
hers for thirty years"(May 16 1826). I think the experience of all bereave 
—ments,the daily and hourly setting out of the thoughts upon a familiar 
road,forgetful of the grim frontier-post that now blocks it,the repeated 
frustration which renews net only sorrow but the surprise of sorrow,has se 
-ldom been more truthfully cemyeyed. We find side by side that style which 
Scott habitually used for narrative and another style,far more sensitive, 
which,if he had more often employed it,would have given him e far higher 
literary place(101) than he actually holds. In the novels this better 
style hardly appears excent in dialogue and(especially) in dialect. As a 
stylist Wandering Willie can play his creator off the fields he has more 
music in his sporran than the Sherif? in his whole body; and Julia Manner- 
ing,at her best,more wite Prof. Nichol Smith first pointed out to me that 
a love of the polysyllable had been endemic in Scotland ever since the s 
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the time of Henryson; he himself had attended,in youth,a debating society 
where students aere always rising "to homolegate the sentiments of the pre 
-vious speaker". But in Scott's time this local and national infirmity was 
only the aggravation of a disease which then held the whole island in its 
grip. The early 19th century found English in a bloated condition. The abs 
-tract is preferred to the concrete. The word farthest from the soil is li 
~ked best; we find personage obr individual for man,female for woman. Henc 
-e Wordsworth,even in poetry,will have his itinerant vehicle,female vagr- 
ant,and casual refreshment. Scott,I am afraid,nearly always called food re 
—freshment(102). He, first of men,taught us the feeling for period. Chauc— 
er's Trojans are medieval people. Shakespeare's Romans are Elizabethan 
people. The characters in Otranto are so patently Walpole's contemporaries 
that no one could now believe in them. Scott reminds us that our ancestors 
were different from ourselves. Prof. T,evelyan pointed out to me the diff- 
erence in this respect between Gibbon anc Macaulaye Gibbon,he said, writes 
as if every Romen emperor,every Gothic chieftain,an every hermit in the 
Thebaid,was an 18th-century man. but Macaulay is always pressing upon us 
the difference between his own age and the age he depicts. “And I attrib- 
ute this almost wholly to the fact that the Waverley “ovels had come in 
‘between"£103). Scott today has few friends. Our juniors are ill et ease in 
his presence. "Poor curs,I dare say they have their distresses." And ind- 
eed they have(104). 
LILIES THAT FESTER: He who shudders at refanement or varnished vulgairty 


feels that the cuality of mind and behaviour which we call refined is no- 
where less likely to occur than among those who aim at,and talk much about 
refinement(105). In Howard's End Mr Forster excellently describes a girl ~ 
listenins to a syrphony. She is not thinking about culture: nor about "Mus 
-ic"; nor even about ®this music". She sees the whole world through the 


D music. To be constantly engaged with the idea of culture and (above all) of 
culture as something enviable,or meritorious,seems to me to endanger those 
very "enjoyments" for whose sake we chiefly value it(107). Those who read 
poetry to improve their minds will never improve their minds by reading 
poetry. Por the true enjoyments must be spontaneous and compulsive and 
\ look to no remoter end. The Muses will submit to no marriage of convenienc 
p on The desirable habit of mind,if it is to come at all, mast come as a by- 
product unsought. Goethe's shattering confidence to Eckermann: "In all my 
youthful amours the object I had in view was my own ennoblement." A love- 
affair undertaken for such a purpose would fail of its object,because it 
wouldn't be a love-effair at all. What,exactly,is the evidence that cate- 
ure produces among those who share it a sensitive and enriching life? If 
by "sensitive" we mean "senstitive to real or imagined affronts",a case. 
could be made out. Horace noted long ago that "bards are a touchy lot", 
The lives and writings of the Renaissance WHuanists and the correspondence 
in the most esteemed literary periodicals of our own century will show tha 
critics and scolars are the same. But sensitive in that meaning cannot be 
combined with enriching . Competitive and resentful egoisms can only impov 
—erish social life. The sensitivity that enriches must he of the sort that 
guards a man from wounding others,not of the sort that ma kes him ready to 
feel wounded himself(108). I claim to be PAS cultured myself and have 
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and(108) have no wish to foul my own nest. Even if that clair is disallow 
-ed,i have at least lived among them and would not denigrate my friends. 
Put the real traitor to our order ús not the man who speaks,within that 
order,of its faults,but the man who flatters our corporate self-complacen- 
cy. We must admit that we show as high a percentage as any group whatever 
of bullies,paranoiacs,and poltroons,of backbiters,exhibitionists ,mopes, 
milksops,and world~without~end bores. The loutishness that truns every af- 
gument into a quarrel is really no rarer among us than among the sub-liter 
_ cate; the restless inferiority-complex("stern to inflict" but not "stubb- 
_Jern to endure") which bleeds at a touch but scratches like a wildcat is 
almost as commen among us as among schoolgirls. If you doubt this,try an 
experiment. Take any one of those who vaunt most highly He adjusting,clea 
-nsing,liberating,end civilising effects of culture and ask him about othe 
~er poets,other critics,other scholara,not in the mass but one by ome and 
neme by name. Nine times out of ten he will deny of each what he claimed f 
for all. He will certainly produce wery few cases in which,on his own show 
-ing,culture has had its boasted results. Sometimes we suspect that he can 
think of endycame. The conclusion most naturally to be drawn from his rem- 
arks is that the praise our order can most securely claim is that which 
Dr Johnson gave to the Irish: "They are an honest people; they never speak 
well of one another#{109). A live dog is better than a dead lion. In the 
same way,after a certain kind of sher:y party,where there have been catar- 
acts of culture but never one word or one glance that sugvested a real en- 
jeyment of any art,any person,or any natural object,my heart warms to the 
schoolboy on the bus who is reading Fantasy and Science Fiction,rapt and 
oblivious of all the worle beside. For here is genuine literary experience 
z: those who have greatly cared for any book whatever may possibly come to 
care,some day,for good hooks(111). We are in danger of something only one 
degree less intolerable than Theocracy. I would call it Charientocracy; 
not the rule of the saints but the rule of the charientes,the venustiores, 
the Wits,the Polite,the "Souls",the "Aposties",the Cultured,or whatever 
_the latest password may be(112). Our poets get their conscript audience. 
Every boy or gil who is bern is presented with the choices: "Read the poets 
whom we,the cultured,approve,and say the sort of things we sayyahout them" 
Thus you can also make sure that the regnant literary dynasty will reign 
almost for ever(116). We have the adaptable youth to whom poetry has alw- 
ays been something "Set" for "evaluation'({117). 
PSYCHOANALYSIS & LITERARY CRITICISM: Some critics make use of psycho~anel 
-ysis to infer the pathology of a poet from his work. When it is made quit 
-e clear that the result is intended as a contribution to pathological bie 
~graphy,I have,of course ,nothing,ood or bad,to say to it. Unfortunately, 
however,we sometimes meet with a real confusion in which the proposition 
"This poem is an ineivtable outcome,and an illuminating symptem,of the 
poet's repressions" is somehow tre:ted as an answer to the proposition 
"T, is poem is rubbish". The, Géibdic has allowed himself to be diverted 
from the genuinely critical question "Why,and how,shoul we read this? 
to the purely historical question "Why did he write it?" 
a sense which makes the word 
“impelled by what causes?" 


LL 


——-and that,too „in 
"why" mena not "with whet intention?" but 


He is asking not for the Final Cause which 
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still have some literary importance,but for the Ef'icient,which has none. 
In the 23rd of Freud's Introductory Lectures,all art(120) is tracéd to the 
fantasies(the day-dreams or waking wish-fulfiliments) of the artist. It is 
a theory about readers as well as about writers. If Freud had been content 
to say that ali works of art could be causally traced to Fantasy in the ar 
-tist,he would be m erely stating an efficient cause which we might find d 
difficult te disprove. But he makes it clear that we engéy the product as 
a fantasy-——-that reading,as well as writing,is wish fulfilment. This is 
what I disbelieve. In the 6th lecture,after telling us that psychoanalytic 
explanation can usually be found for the tunes that we whistle when we se- 
em to be thinking about nothing in particular,Freud adds: "I must,howevers 
make this reservation,that I do not maintain this in the case of really 
musical people,of whom I happen to have no experiences" This is both hon- 
est and penetrating,and leads me to hope that he would not have resisted t 
the suggestion that a similar limiting clause would improve his theory of 
imagination. For most of us,there has been a fairly clear distinction bet- 
ween 2 kinds of day-dreams ever since we can remember. With the sort 
which Freud acknowledges-—the dreams of success,fame,love,and the like—- 
I confess that I am lamentably familiar. I have had dozens of them. But I 
cannot recall a period when I did not know another kind(122). The self is 
absent from the one and present as hero in the other. It is worth while,I 
think,to emphasise the "realism" of the mere wishefulfilment dream,and to 
draw the literary consequence that a liberal use of the marveiious,the myt 
-hical,and the fantastical in a story,as far as it goes,an ergoment agains 
the charge of wish-fulfilment. The F udian fantasy exists to give us the 
nearest substitute it canf for real "ratification; naturally it makes it- 
self as lifelike as possible. It had to be unreal as regards the main oi 
ue——for we are not really famous men,millionaires or Don Juans——and 

make up for this kt will be scrupulously "real" everywhere else(123). i. 
man who is really hungry does not dream of honey—cdew and elfin bread,but o 
of steak and kidney puddings: a man really lustful does not dreem of Titar 
-ia or Helen,but of real,prosaic,”lesh and blood. I do not wish to deny tè 
that both sorts of day-dream may become the source of literature. I think 
it probable,foe example,that the novels of Charlotte É Yonte beran as wisl 
~fulfilment dreams. Trollope has told us(Autobiocraphy,ch.3) that his nove 
-els grew out of what he calls "castle-building" and makes the character c 
of his early reveries quite clear by adding "I myself was of course my 
own hero", The wish-fulfilling function explains why,as he tells us,"no- 
thing impossible was ever introcuced———I never became a king or a duke--- 
i never was a learned man,nor even a philosopher., Put I was a very clever 
person,and beautiful young women used to be fond of me——and altogether I 
was a very much better fellow than I have ever succeede” in beine since." 
It is,plainly,o text-book case of the self-regardine day-dream. But he sis 
-nificantly adds: "In after years-—-I have discarded the hero of my early 
dreams end have been able to lay my own identitu aside." Even where a worl 
of art originated in a self-regarding reverie,it becomes art by ceasing te 
be what it(124) was. The very root from which the dream crew is severed 
and th dream is planted in a new soils; it is killed as fantasy before it 
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raised as art. Trollope! work,which admittedly springs from wish-fulfil- 
ment,is a work of an unusually solid,realistic,and humdrum kind,wkich is, 
on my view, just what we should expect. The work is now valued by most ree 
-ders for just those characters whose fortunes and temperament ne one wou 
would wish to share,like Bishop Proudie a nd his wife,or Mr Crawley and 
the Archdeacon: whereas the fortunes of the young hero and hereitie,where, 
if amywhere,the last traces of the original self-flattering motive might 
be expected to survive,are read with indifference. There are therefore tx 
two activities of the imaginetion,ene free,and the other enslaved to the 
wishes of its owner for whom it has to provide imaginary cratifications. 
The free activity continues in the works it produces and passes from the 
status of dream to that of art by a process which may be called “elaborat 
~ion": incoherences are tidied up,banalities removed,private associations 
and values replaced,proportion and relief introduced. The servile kind is 
not "elaborated" into a work of arts it is a motive power which starts 
the activity and is withdrawn when once the engine is running,or a scaff- 
olding which is knecked ay when the building is complete. The character 
-istic products of the fermer belong to what may be roughly called t ei 
fantastic,or mythical,or improbable type of literature; those of the att 
-er,to what may,ia very loose sense,be called the realistic type. I sayy. 
“characteristic products" because the principle doubtless admits of innum 
-erable exceptions(125). If the image is anything more than a dispuise,if 
it adds any attractiveness to the latent thought on its own account,then 
it must follow that the latent thoucht is not the whole source of the rea 
-der's pleasure. We do not mind being told that when we enjoy Milton's de 
-scription of Eden some latent sexual interest is,as a matter of fact,and 
along with a thousand other things,present in our consciousness. Our qua 
-rrel is with the man who says "you know why you're really enjoying this? 
or "It all comes from so-and-so". What we resent,in fact,is not so much t 
the suggestion that we are interested in the female body as the suggestio: 
that we have no interest in the gardens: not what the wiseacre would fore 
upon us,but what he threatens to take away(128). If the image of a garden 
is only a disguise for the female bedy,and if all.the excitement with 
which I read Paradise Lost,Bk IV,is really erotic,then surely,when the ps: 
-cho-analyst has kindly removed the veil and conducted me to the thought 
which(on his view) I was wanting to think all along,I ought to feel not a 
anti-climax but a climax——the affective temperature ourht to rise,not 
fall? A man may go to a dinner under the illusion that he wants conversat- 
ion when he really wants alcohol; but this does not mean that he suddenly 
leses interest in the proceedings when the champagne appears. He is mere 
likely to realise,as he raises his glass,that this is really what he want. 
-ed-—-or at least to find the conversation very much better. It is one 
thing to admit unconscious desires; it is another to admit desires so un- 
conscious that their satisfaction is felt as a disappointment and an irre: 
-levance. What is the sense in attributing even unconscious thirst to a 
man who feels less at eas@after you have given him drink? The psycho~ana 
-lyst will reply that our conscious taste rejects his interpretation becar 
-se of our inhibitions. He would say that the true parallel is not an ord 
-inary man who wants alcohol without knowing it but a fanatical teetotal le 
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who wants alcohol without knowing it; in other words,at some béevekjwe 

" really" wanted to think of the female body,yet our conscious self is so 
shocked at the disclosure of our real interest that enjoyment ceases. I 
am sometimes tempted to wonder whether Freudianism is not a great school 
of prudery and hypocrisy,for the suggestion seunds(129) to me like nonsen 
-se. The Viennese ladies who came to consult Freed must have had either 
chaster or sillier minds than our own. A man may have good reason for che 
-cking his own thoughts in certain directions or disapproving many of his 
own actions,but this is something very different from horrer. Indeed such 
aman is likely to look forward with trembling hope to the day when he wi 
will become capable of being really shocked,when a light at present inacc 
~essible reveals as essential darkness what still seems to the natural m 
in him merely ordinary and familiar. Does not Freud underrate the extent? 
to which nothing,in private,is really shocking so long as it belongs to 
ourselves? Suum cuique bene olet. Again,the feeling wiyh which we re jeét 
the psycho-analytic theory of peetry is not one of shock. It is not even 
a vague disquietude or an unspecified reluctance. It is a quite definite 
feeling of anticlimax,of frustration(130). If we are disappointed at find 
~ing @hi¢ sex where we looked for something more,then surely the somethin 
more had a value for us? Let us grant that the body was,in fact,concealed 
behind the garden: yet since the removal of the garden lowers the value o 
the exnerience,it follows that the body ained some of its potency by ass 
—ociation with the garden. We have not merely removed a veil,we have rem- 
oved ornawents. Confronted with what is supposed to be the original we 
still prefer the translation. Or perhaps “prefer" is the wrong word. We 
really want both. P etry is not a substitute for sexual satisfaction,nor 
sexual satisfaction for poetry. But if so,poetical pleasure is not sexüal 
pleasure simply in disguise. It is,at worst,sexual pleasure plus somethin, 
else,and we really want the something else for its own sake(131). A neck- 
lace of pearls is put around a woman's neck because we think pearls beaut 
-iful. If we thought nothing but women beautiful we could not beautify 
women——-we should have no materials to do so. We must admit that humanity 
is interested in many other things besides sex,and that admission is the 
thin end of the wedge. Even if it could be shown that the latent erotic 
interest was as 90 and the interest in gardens as 10,that 10 would still 
be the subject of literary criticism. For clearty the 10 is what disting- 
wishes ene poem from another-—--the 90 being a monotonous continuum spread 
under all our reading alike and affording no ground for the(132) distinct 
wéonéstéractuhlly draw between banality and freshness,dullness and charme 


\For we must remember that a story about a golden dragon plucking the appl: 
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of immortality in a garden at the world's end,anc a dream about one's pen 
going through the paper while one scribbles a note,are,in Freudian terms, 
the same story. But they are not the same as literature. Jung's doctrine 

of Primordial Images or Achetypal Patterns(see,e.g.,'Minéd and the Earth") 
(133),even if it turns out to be bad science,is excellent poetry(134). Ag 
-nosco veteris vestigia flammae! Sowething dim and far removed-—--buried i: 
in the depths from imneorial time—--stirring beneath the surface—-coming 
to life-—-coming up at last---well,I know where I am now. I au with Schli: 
—-emenn digging up what he believed to be the very bones of Agamermon: wit) 
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Asia in the 4th act of Prometheus foliowing her dream down,down inte the 
cave of Demogorgon. Jung's discussion of "primordial images" itself awakes 
a primordial image of the first water(135). It might be called the Recov- 
ery Pattern,or the Veiled Isis,or the Locked Door,or the Ledt~and—Found. 
Materialism gives you,where you expected an indefinite depth of reality,a 
flat wall only a few inches away. Psycho-analysis offers you some kind of 
depth back again———lots of things hidden behind the wall(136). Why the "le 
~ap in our blood" in response to great myth? There is no evidence that 
the actual reproduction of prehistoric behaviour,apart from the reflection 
that we are reproducing it,is at all exciting or impressive. We reproduce : 
very ancient modes of behaviour in all our humblest animal operations. The 
idea that our sorrow is part of the world's sorrow is,in certain moods mov 
~ing enough: the(137) mere fact that lots of peonle have had toothache doe 
not make toothache less painful(138). 


~ed Boris he stopped listening to the eld general wearing his decorations 
eeeand turned to Boris with a cheerful amile....Doris now clearly underst— 
oond——~what he had already guessed-—that side by side with the system of 
discipline and subordination which were laid down in the Army Regulations, 
there existed a different and a more real system-——the system which compel 
-led a tightly laced general with a purple face to wait respectfully for 
his turn while a mere captain like Prince Andrey chatted with a mere lieu- 
tenant like Boris"(139). Boris Dubretskoi discovers that there exist in 
the army two different hierarchies. The one is printed in seme little red 
book. It also remains constant. The other is not printed anywhere, You dis 
-cover gradually,in almost indefinable ways,that it exists and that you 
are outside it; and then later,perhaps,that you are inside it. There are 
what correspond to passwords,but they too are spontaneous and informal. A 
particular sleng,the use of particular néekmames(140),an allusive manner 
of conversation,are the marks. But it is not constant. Some people are obv 
~iously in and some are obviously out,but there are always several on the 
borderline. There are no formal admissions or expulsions. Peonle think the 
-y are in it a ter they have in fact been pushed out of it,or before they 
have been allowed in: this provides great amusement for those who are real 
-ly inside. It has no fixed name. From inside it may be designated,in sim- 
ple cases,by mere enumeration: it may be called "You and Tony and me". Whe 
it is very secure and comparatively stable im membership it calls itself” 
"we", When it has to be sud’enly expanded to meet a particular emergency 
it calls itself "All the sensible people at this place". From outside,if y 
you have despaired of getting into it,you call it "That gang" or "They" or 
"S0—and=so and his set" or "the Caucus". You discévered an Inner Ring in 
your house at school before the end of the first term. And when you had 
clinbed up to somewhere near it by the end of your second year,perhaps 
you discovered that within the hing there was a Ring yet more inner,which 
in its turn was the fringe(141) of the great school Ring to which the 
house Rings were only satellites. It is even possible that the School Rinr 
was almost in touch with a Masters! Ringe You were beginning, in fact,to 
pierce ough the skins of an onion. The desire to he inside the Ring,in 
thr — 2 
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one of its forms,has indeed had ample justice done to it in literature. I, 
mean,in the form of snobbery. But "Society" is merely one of a hundred Rinj 
and snobbery only ene form of the longing to be inside. People who believe 
themselves to be free,anin indeed are free,from snobbery,may be devoured 
by the desire in another form. It may be the very intensity of their desi- 
re to enter some quite different Ring which renders them irmmne from the 
allurements of high life. An invitation from a duchess would be very cold 
comfort to a man smarting under the sense of exclusion from some artistic 
or commnistccoterie. Poor man——it is not large,lishted rooms,or champ— 
agne,or even scandals about peers and Cabinet Ministers that he wants: it 
is the sacred little attic or studie,the heads bent together,the fog of to 
~bacce smoke ,and(142) the delicious knowledge that we-—--we 4 or 5 all hud- 
dled beside this stove-—are the people whe knew. Often the desire conc- 
eals itself so well that we hardly recognise the pleasures of fruition. 
Men tell not only their wives but themselves that it is a hardship te stay 
late at the office or the seheol on seme bit of important extra work which 
they have heen let in for because they and So-and-80 and the two others 
are the only people left in the place who rea lly know how th ings are run 
But it is not quite true. A terrible bere,of course...ah,but how much more 
terrible if you were left out! Freud would say that the whole thing is a 
subterfuge of the sexual impulse. I wonder whether the shoe is not sometim 
—es on the other foot,I wonder whether,in ages of promiscuity,many a virg- 
inity has not been lest less in obedience to Venus than in obedience to 
the lure of the caucus. For of course,when promiscuity is the fashion, the 
chaste are outsiders. It is perhaps impossible that the official hierarchy 
of any organisation should quite coincide with its actual workings. If the 
wisest and most energetic people invariably held the highest posts,it 
might coincide; since they often do not,there must be people in high(143) 
positions who are really deadweights and people in lower positions who are 
more important than their rank and seniority would lead you to suppose» In 
that way the second,unwritten system is bound to grow up. It is necessary; 
and perhaps it is not a neces«ary evil. But the desire which draws us into 
Inner Rings is another matter. A thing may be morally neutral and yet the 
desire for that thing may be dangerous. “Sweet is a legacy,and passing 
sweet/The unexpected death of some old lady"(Byron). The painless death of 
a pious relative ar an advanced age is net an evil. but an earnest desire 
for her death on the part of her heirs is not reckoned a proper fecling, 
end the law frowns on even the gentlest attempt to expedite her departure. 
I must not ask whether you have ever derived actual pleasure from the lone 
-liness and humiliation of the putsiders after you yourself were in: wheth 
~er you have talked to fellow members of the Ring in the presence of ots- 
iders simptyyén order that the outsiders might envy. I will ask only one 
question——-and it is,of course,a rhetorical question which expects no::ans- 
wer. In the whole of your life as you now remember it,has the desire to be 
on the right side of that invisible line ever(144) prompted you to any act 
or word on which,in the cold msall hours of a wakeful night,you can look 
back with satisfaction? It is no doubt a great convenience to know that we 
need fear no reprimangs from our official senior because he is a fellow- 
member of our Ring. Put we don't value the intimacy only for the sake of 
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only for the sake of convenience; Guite equally we value the convenience 
as a proof of the intimacy(145). By the law of averages it is almost cert 
-ain that at least two or three of you before you die will have become 
something very like scoundrels, The choice which could lead to scoundreli 
-ism; when it does come will come in no very dramatic colours. Over a drin 
or a cup of coffee,disguised as a triviality and sandwiched between two 
jokes,from the lips of a man,or woman——just at the moment when you are 
most anxious not to appear crude or naif or a prig-—the hint will come. 
It will be the hint of something which is not quite in accordance with th 
the technical rules of fair nleys something which the public,the ignorent 
romantic public,would never understand: but something,says your new fri—’ 
end,which "wett—and at the word "we" you try not to blush for mere plea- 
sure(146)—-something "we always do." It would be so terrible to see the 
other man's face-—that genial,confidential delightfully sophisticated 
face-—turn suddenly cold and contemntuous,to know that you had been tri- 
ed for the Inner Ring and rejected. Of all passions the passion for the 
Inner Ring is most skiful in making a man who is not yet a very bad man 
do very bad things. The torture alletted to the Denaids in the classical 
underworld,that of attempting to fill sieves with weter,is the symbol not 
of one vice but of all vices. It is the very mark of a perverse desire 
that it seeks what is not to be had. As long as you are governed by the 
desire te be inside the invisible line you will never get what you want. 
You are trying to peel an onion: if you succeed there will be nothing 
left. If all you want is to be in the know,your pleesure will be short= 
lived. The circle cannot have from within the charm'it had from outside. 
Byythe very act of admitting you it has lost its(147) magic. The rainb- 
ow's end will still be ahead of you. The old king will now only be the dr 
drab background for your endeavour to enter the new one. And you will al- 
ways find them hard to enter, or a reason you very well know. You yoursel 
once you are in,want to meke it hard for the next entrant, just as tho 
who are already in made it harc. for you. Yourrgenuine Inner Ring exists 
for exclusion. There'd be no fun it there were no outsiders. Exciusion is 
no accident: it is the essence. The guest of the Inner Ring will break 
your hearts unless you break it(148). "Them as asks shan't have"(149). 

IS THEOLOGY POETRY?» The question means: Dees Theology offer us,at best, 
only that kind of truth which,according to some crities,poetry offers us? 
(150) If Theology is Poetry,it is not very good poetry. The doctrine of 
the Trinity has neither the monolithic grandeur of strictly Unitarian 
conceptions,nor the richness of Polytheism. The omnipotence of God is noi 
a poetical advantage» Odin,‘ighting ageinst enemies who are not his, own 
creatures and who will in fact defeat him in the end,has a heroic appeal 
which the God of.the Christians cannot have. There is also a certain barc 
-ness about the Christian picture of the universe, A future state,ond orc 
—ers of superhuman creatures,are hel’ to exist,but only the slightest 
hints of their nature are offerede The whole cosmic stery though full of 
tragic elements yet fails of being a tragedy. Christianity offers the ett 
—ractions neither of optimism nor of pessimism. Itfmisces jus the tidi- 
ness of Pentheiam an? the delicious variety of Pagan animism The imagina- 
tion loves to embrace its object completely,to take it in at a single 
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glance and see it as something harmonious(151),syumetrical and self-explane 
~tory; that is the classical imaginations: the Parthenon was built for ite 
It also loves to lose itself in a labyrinth,to surrender to the inextricab- 
le; that is the romantic imamination: the Orlando Furioso was written for 
it..But Christian Theology does not cater very wel} for either. I like Gr 
Greek mythology much better: Irish better still: Norse best of all. The moc 
~ern poets certainly enjoy the Greek gods in a way of which I find no trace 
in Greek literature. What mythological scenes in ancient literature can con 
-pare for a moment with Keatd's Hyperion? (152) If I came to helieve in fair 
~ies I should almost certainly lost the particular kind of pleasure which 
I now get from them when reading the Midsummer Night's Dreams Balfour point 
ed out in Theism and Humanism that there are many historical facts which 
we should not applaud for any obvious humour or pathos if we supposed them 
to be inventions; but once we believe them to be real we have,in addition 
to our intellectual satisfaction,a certain aesthetic delight in the idea 
of them. A beleived idea feels different from an idea that is not believed. 
Every man enjoys the world picture he accepts. In this sense,Christianity, 


|Marxism,Freudianism all become "poetics" to their own believers. But this 
“does not mean that their adherents have chosen them for that reason(153). 


> 


On the contrary,this kind of poetry is the result,not the cause,of belief. 
Theology is,in this sense,poetry to me because I believe it: I do not bel- 
ieve it because it is poetry(154). We can make our language duller; we can- 
not make it less metaphorical(161). The modern acauiescence in universal 
evolutionism is a kind of optical illusion,produced by attending exclusive- 
ly to the owl's emergence from the egge We are taught from childhood to 
notice how the perfect oak crows from the acorn and to forget that the ac- 
orn itself was roppe’ by a perfect oak. We are reminded constantly that 
the adult human(163) beins was an embryo,never that the life of the embryo 
came from two adult human beingse We love to notice that the express engine 
of today is the descendant of the "Rocket"; we do not equally remember that 
the "Rocket" springs not from some even more rudimentary engine,but from 
something much more perfect and complicated than itself—-nnmely,a man of 
genius(164). 

TRANSPOSITION: Our problem is that of the obvious continuity between things 
which are admittedly naturel and things which,it is claimed,are spiritual; 
the reappearance ir what professes to be our supernatural life of all the 
same old elements which make up our natural life and(it would seem) of no 
others. Cynics point out that when all is said and done love and lust usual 
—ly end in what is,physically,the same act. They challense the difference 
between justice and revenge on the ground that what finally hannens te the 
criminal may be the same(168). I find that if,during a moment of intense 
eesthetic rapture,one tries to turn round and catch by introspection what 
one is actually feeling,one can never lay one's hand on anything but a phy 
-sical sensation,a kind of kick or flutter in the diaphragm, I find that 
this kick or flutter is exactly the sane sensation which,in me,accompanies 
great and sudden anguish(169). If I were to judge simply by sensations I 
should come to the absurd conclusion that foe and 


: anguish 
thing,that what I most dread is the same with what ps a ee 


I most desire. I take 
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our emotional life to be "higher" than the life of our sensations—-not 
morally higher,but richer,more varied,more subtle. If anyone watches care 
fully the relating between his emotions and his sensations he will disc 
~over the following facts: 1. that the nerves do respond,and in a sense 
most adequately and exquisitely,to the emotions; 2. that their resources 
are far more limited,the possible variations of the senses far fewer, than 
those of emotion; 3.cand that the senses: compensate ‘or this by using the 
same sensation to express more than one emotion---even opposite emotions 
(170). If the richer system is to be represented in the poorer at all, 
this can only be by giving each element in the poorer system more than 
one meaning. The transposition of the richer inte the poorer must,so te 
speak,be algebraical,not arithmetical. If you are to translate from a lan 
~guage which has a large vocabulary into a language that has a small veca 
~bulary,then you must be allowed to use several words in more than one 
sense. If you are making a piano version of a piece originally scored for 
an orchestra,then the same piano notes which represent flutes in one pass 
-age must alse represent violins in another. The problem in the art of 
drawing is to represent a three-dimensional world on a flat sheet of pap— 
erand perspective means that we must give more than one value to a two- 
dimensional shape. The very same shape which you must draw to give the il 
-lusion of a straight road receding from the spectator is also the shape 
you draw for a dunce's cap(171). In each case what is hapnening in the 
lower medium can be understood only if we know the higher medium. We unde 
-stand pictures only because we know and inhabit the three-dimensional 
world(172). The word symbolism is not adequate in all cases to cover the 
relation between the himher medieum anc its transposition in the lower. 
The relation between speech and writing is one of symbolism; there is com 
~plete discontinuity between them,and they are not like one another. Put 
a picture is not related to the visible world in just that way. Pictures 
are part of the visible world themselves-and represent it only by being 
part of it. Their visibility has the same source. It is a sign,but also 
something more than a signs and only a sign because it is also more than 
a sisn,because in it the thing signified is really in a certain mode pre~ 
sent. If I had to name the relation { should call it not symbolical but 
sacramental. Transposition occurs whenever the higher reproduces itself 
in the lower(173). An observer whe knew only the lower medium would be 
bound to make the mistake of thinking that the so-called spiritual is 
nothing but the natural. The brutal man never can by analysis find any- 
thing but lust in loves the Flatlander never can find anything but flat 
Shapes in a picture. It is no good browbeating the critic who approaches 
a Transposition(174} from below. On the evidence available to him his con 
-clusion is the only one possible(175). The strength of such a critic lie 
in the words " merely" or "nothing but". He sees all the facts but not th 
meaning. You will have noticed that most dogs cannot understand pointing. 
You point to a bit of food on the floor: the dog,instead(180) of looking 
atithe floor,sniffs at your finger. A finger is a finger to him,and that 
ia all. His world is all fact and no meaning(131). 
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Paul Chavigny: L'ART DR LA CONVÆRSATION 
(Bibliotheque des Chercheurs et des Curieux), 

] Renan: "Nous autres,nous parlons; mais lui,il cause"(R.Daudet, 
Le Duc d'Aumale, p.367)(9). 
Talédiction sur le bavardage. Honneur à la conversation, Mt sur. 
tout, qu'on ne confonde pas l'un avec l'autre! La Wruyére se plat 
-gnait déjà que la conversation n'existait plus à son époque 14) 
Il a écrit tout un chapitre sur "La Société et la Conversation". 
raguet,l'art de lire,p.1153 "L'éffroyahle quantité de temps que 
les hommes,surtout en Trance,depensent à ne rien dire,et c'est 
à savoir aux delices de la converdation,suffirait & lire un vol. 
ume par jour,mais empêche qu'on en lise un par an"(16), 
Arthur Meyer,Ce que je peux dire,p.138: "On ne cause pluson ha 
-bille; onene danse plus,on sautille; on ne fait plus la cour, 

| on flirte; on a des fantaisies,on ignore l'amour, Autrefois,on 
stenlevaits; DURS ES s'arrange, Tout s'arrange 
dirait Capus," Après ce ta nessiniste,ne conviendrait-1T 
pas de dires Mais réservez c quelque chose aux générations 
suivantes: si vous vous croyez arrivé si has,que pourront allé- 
guer nos contemporains quand,devenus vieux,ils en viendront a & 
recretter leur jeune temps?(17), 

Les Orientaux racontent plus qu'ils ne causent(20), C'est en It 
-alie,avec la RNenaissance,que la(21) conversation reprit une pł 
ace préponderante dans les cours brillantes de "é6rrare,d'Urb- 

ain,de Plorence,de Rome(22), Avec la société de 1'HO0tel de 
Rambouillet,l'art de la conversation reprit ient@t le premier 
rang(23). Le maréchal de Noailles avait une réputation de brav- 
ouvre des plus suspectes, Un jour où il pleuvait,le roi demande 
au fils du maréchal,si celui-ci viendrait à la chasse: "Oh! que 
non sire; mon père craint l'eau comme le feul" Un mari trouv- 
ant sa ferme en galant entretien s'écries "Quelle imprüdence, 
Madame! Si c'était un autre que moi!"(24), 
Taine, Thomas Graindorge,ch,21: "Ia Conversation”, 
“In soci@té,la conversation doit atre presque superficielles... 
lle n'épuise pas un sujet, Simplement,elle l'utilise(40), 
J'iraheau,voulant souligner que l'abhe Maury avait commis une 
erreur de raisonnement,lui dit: "Je vais vous enfermer dans 

| un cercle vicieux," A quoi Maury riposte de sa place: "Vous 


allez donc m'emhrasser?"(48), : | 
Slemenceau à un jeune redacteur fier de sa facilite de plume: 
"auand vous aurez quelque chose 4 écrire,je vous autorise à 
mettre une phrase un sujet,un verbe et un complément direct, 
Si vous avez hesoin d'y ajouter un comnlément indirect,vous 
viendrez m'en parler, “ous verrons,"(50), 

fl ne faut pas rocailler, Il ne faut pas chanter,11 faut sure, 


tout ne pas hegaver, Très malheureusement,les hegues sont bieg 
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souvent dtintarissables bavards!(57). 
Te silence appelle le silence, Il se crée un sentiment de mel 
saise,un de ces creux dont chacun s'étonne,se demandant avec 
amoi comment la conversation va reprendre, Mme de Girardin; 
"Ime conversation qui languit est un dshonneur pour une matt 
-resse de maisons il faut qu'elle la réveille à tout prix, 
Dans un si grand péril,tout lui est permis"(59). 
Journal des Goncourt,édition Aéfinitive,l,p.15ls "Taire semb- 
Tant de prendfe Int4rét par le rermement et le feu ce le phy- 
sionomie au bruit des paroles dont le devoir est seulement a'g 
empêcher le silence,devient une attention crispante au bout 
de quelque temps"(60). 
La duchesse du Maines "Jtaime beaucoup la conversation, tout 
le monde m'@coute at je n'écoute personne"(63), Stendhal,La 
Chartreuse de Parme,ch,53 Une femme d'expérience donnait à 
son neveu une tres fine : "Stil te vient une raison bri- 
llante,une réplique victo se qui change le cours de la con 
-versation,ne cade point & la tentation de briller; carde le 
| silence; les gens fins verront ton esnrit dans tes yeux, I1,. 
||aza temps t'avoir de l'esprit quand tu seras évêque." Louis- 
Philippe recoit Alexis de Tocqueville, l'auteur de la Démocrat 
ie en Amérique,l'a@gueille sn lui disant: "Parlez-moi un peu 
fe T'Anérique." Rt dit Tocqueville,"c'test IPUi8-Philippe seul 
qui parle,d'ailleurs sans arrêt, Au hout de trois quarts d' 
heure,le Roi se lea va,me remercia du plaisir que notre conver 
-sation lui avait procuré(je n'avais pas dit 4 mots) et me 
congédiasenchanté evidemment de moi,comme on l'est atordinai 
de tout homme devant lequel on croit avoir bien parle," Il en 
est de la conversation come de deux nersonnes qui se rencon- 
trent dans une porte: J#fflus poli,le plus raffiné des deux, 
s'efforce de céder le pas à l'autre, Le malapnris laisse l'au 
-tre tenir la porte at passe sans stexcuser(65), 
Andre Mauroiss: "Un homme bien élevé tient ses croyances en 
dehors de sa conversation"(68), 
On a dit que si la ferme 4tait,a un tel point,friande de conf 
efrences,ctest qu'elle ne lit pas(S3)....la femme qui lit,qui 
sait lire,n'est point parmi les assidues des conférences..e. 
De fait,de nos jours,la conférence est pour la femme de la 
honna société ce que le cinéma ast pour le petit puhlic(84), 
La conversation téléphonique est l'une des formes les plus ca 
-ract4ristiques de notre activite présente, Savoir téléphoner 
nécessite des qualités de honne #ducation,de précision de 1! 
esprit et d'articulation vocale(54), La qualité primordiale 
au téléphone est de savoir être bref(37). 
L'habitude du jour de réception tend à se perdre, Une.dame 
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que c'était le jour ou ses amies taient priées de ne pas ve- 
nir,car elle leur réservait ainsi tous les autres jours de la 
semaine, Le jour de réception n'était que nour les personnes 
indifférentes ou officielles(8s), 
Gustave Le Bons "Dans une commission,la valeur des membres 
pris isolément n'est nullement une garantie du travail qui y 
sera éffectué; trop souvent,le commission,dans ses d€cisions, 
i cae au niveau du moins intelligent de ceux qui y figurent" 
99). 
Ye Auhernon de “erville interpella une de ses amies,sans lui 
laisser le temps de stasseoirs "Vous arrivez à propos,ma che. 
re; nous discutons sur la question de l'adultêre, Qu'en pensez 
-vous?" "Hxcusezemoi,ma bonne amie; je ne suis preparée gue ~ 
sur l'inceste!"(115), 
La conversation en promenaiii Le cycliste est trop pressé a! 
arriver au butet en auto, phrase type ests "Oui,c'était 
heau,mais c'est passé et on ne pourtant pas revenir en arrie- 
re. On starretera sn revenant," Un automobiliste capable de 
revenir sur ses pas pour admirer un pa”sage,une curiosité est 
l'oiseau rarissime(127). 
Vandervelde "avait une surdité fort intelligente qui ne l'em. 
Í pechait pas d'entendre ce qu'il desirait connaitre et qui lui 
permettait de laisser tomber tout ce qu'il tenait pour néglig 
-sahle" (Poincaré Au Service de Ja France,V,p.109) (129). Le Ro: 
au maréchel,qui *talt tres sourd: "Oorment se porte la maréch. 
ale?" Le vieux héros,fort tourmente de la goutte, croyant que | 
le prince lui demandait des nouvelles de sa maladie,lui rêp- 
ond: "La coquine! Elle m'a tourmente toute la nuit"(Ménière, 
Tournal,p.328)(133). < 5 
"TT ne Ait jamais de mal de personne,--l'ais alors,il n'a auceu 
conversation$"(165),. 5 
Quelques portraits dans la Conversation de Delille, Le gour- 
mand ou gourmets "Hé,Messieurs,4it-il en colere,/A la digest- 
Ton le calme est nécessaire,/Xt l'on ne s'entend pas manger!" 
La babillards MA pronos,j'avais oublie,/Dit-il; ce point ne 
fut discuté qu'à moitié',..,/11 dit,reprend son homme,et,s'acc 
-crochant à lui,/Lui paye,en ltassommant,ltarri@ré de l'ennui” 
Le rabacheurs "Ce conteur minutieux/Dont l'ennui conscientieus 
..../ ul marche à reculons,et se gonfle en chemin/De froids ` 
détails et d'incidents sans fin"(181), L'horme énaiss"Arrive 
. : D 
un gros rieur,dont la stupidité/7t tous lirux promenant sa 
triste hilarité6/St d'un air enjoué recouvrant sa sottise,/Pen 
-se,è force de bruit,racheter sa Vêtise,/Tt m'afflige de sa 
gaieté./Aporenez-lui quelque accident funeste,/Un incendie,un 
"AS sac re, 
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un peste,/Il rit: racontez-lui vos propres maux,il rit;/Rire 
est son passe-temps,sa grace,son esprit." L'égoïstes "Voyez ce 
mortel orgueilleux,/De la société tyran impr oar rant lut, 
sans cesse,extases/A tout propos,dans chaque phrase/Le moi 
régnant,le moi vainqueur,/"%st dans sa bouche ainsi que dans 
SON COCULece.,~/Le moi ne reparaisse avec tout son ennui,/Il com 
pare,il rapvorte,amaéne tout à lui"(182), L'apnthique "trop 
4. paresseux pour vous entendre"s le trop curieux qu parle pour 
faire parler,/™t pour s'instruire II consent & se taire"; 
le mécontent; le disputeur; le vil adulateur: "Et de la mère 
il vole & fa nourrices /TT trouve son air sain,il juge son 
: leit bon,/Snfin le petit chien dans la foule se glisse,/Bt 
Jet, pour lui dans sa pocha il découvre un bonbon"; l'homme indécis 
\ de qui "Entre la double opinion/laisse flotter son indecision,/ 
É Gt comme par le Jeu d'une mamosuvre adroite,/....,/%a de droite 
/. jà la gauche et de gauche à la droite,/*th} mais,pourquoi vous 
masse] échauffer si fort?/,.../L'un de vous . raison,mais l'autre n'a 
nes tort'"(185); le médisant. À 
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7,8, ,Mortoa: Hilaire Relloc;: A Memoir 
Recsive the plenary effect of his persoan ity. Awaken slesping 
memories, Tha tones of a voice stilled for ever(ix). 

His wit was Srench,but his humour Maslish, He was profoundly 
noved by the beauty of Taglish landscape,but preferred the Fr 
French way of liviws(3), In apvearance he seemed to he an Magl 
-ishman dressed as a Trenchman(4), Nis mannars were old-fash- 
ioned--aut all the better for that, If you offered to 4o him 
the smallest service,he always said,not "Thanks," but "This is 
really very kind of you," In social matters,h* was unfailingly 
considerate,for instance,in the difficult task of punetuality, 
If he was likely to arrive late,by however small a margiu,he 
telephoned to tell that he was detained(7), Being so punctili- 
ous himself, ns expected a similar thoughtfulaess in return,and 
naa of the things he could rot tolerate was the umexnected arr 
-ival of anvhody at his home, e.. Somebody starts aw anecdote om 
its travels,ant the mischief is done, Yo amount of subsequent 
contradiction can kill tha story(%). 

A slimy man said to a Gascon: “Life must he very primitive in 
our stormy mouttains, [low on aarth do you ke*p warm in the 
winter?" And the Gascon answered; "Oh,ws hura the hatons of 
sone of.the Marshals in our Festi ly SR 
vor the rest of the dayon through Mhe sight,aad into the 
small hours of the moraing,swe made up for some of the time ws 
had lost hefors our meeting(23). 

mis passion for the telephone was a family joke, Te would ney. 
‘ar have one at home,hut "I must telephone" were words which, 
le & favourite phrase of his,"Sprany wg unhidden to his lips" 
on all occasions, In the middle of a luach or fianer he always 

en to telephone(33), 

Jlennsll Vilkinson, whose emphatic manner of speaking was carr. 
ied into the smallest of small talk,once said "Good morning" 
50 heartily avd loudly to a shy lady that she fainted(36), 

~ Modern poetry is often what Mr Ivor “rown has called “harbed- 
wire verse," which is so @ifficult to penetrate,and usually 
protects nothing mit a refuse-neap(45), “he hoat hegan to feal 
its age(54). Some spring dried up in him{119), 

F "0 father,dear fathar, cone home to us now,/™or we want your 
old *reeches to pawn” (58). | 
Narnest-Looking young women with the short hair and shorn neci 
Grousing lightens the pack and shortens the road{110), 

To someone who asked why he wrote so much,he had answereds "B 
Because my children are howling for pearls and caviar” (er) 4 
"In the matter of personal honour we all ought to hehavæ'as t. 
tt gr y y i j " r es 
set Up dater, cut of at Sons en the Que Arr and 
when they guillotined hima" Cira), —-de-jatte said 
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Robert Speaight, The Life of Hilaire Belloc. 
Cardinal Manning,Belloc would write later(to Duff Coopers March 22,1938),"had 
more in him than the rest of the Oxford converts together-—-a great love-aff- 
air and a great death"(10), 
Madame Bessie Bellocs "Hilaire would ride on my shoulders this evening, just 
as if I had been thefather I am not; and at last I had to put the poor little 
creature down on the floor. My strength had given away,and I felt as if it 
were symbolical of the whole position"(11),/ 
Newman remained for the schoolboys a pres#nce rather than a power(19). At de 
last he gave way,but he had enjoyed playing the fish(21)22* 
Belloc was already someone with a double life. He was feeling his fert on 
both sides of the Channel,standing uneasily astride(32). Chevalier Bayard 
"Francais sans peur, eb Chretien sans reproche"(35). Verballincontinence (80%. 
He is learning Engľand by physical contact with her soil(81). 
He never forgave All Souls for refusing him. Whenever he felt the pinch of 
poverty or the gloom of depression,whenever he cursed the necessity which mee 
him grind out books for a living,he would look back and reflect that all theA 
-se burcens might havebeen spare: hi he hadbeen elected to the prize Fel] 
-owship. The disappointment became an ohbssession(95). The Fellows may well 
have thought twice before welcoming into their midst a dominating personality 
who monopolized every ans His strident ant-Semitism. fle was in: 
credulous that one of his closest friends should have been in love with a Jet 
-wess(97). He was grossly unjust when he spoke of Dreyfus as "an officer wit? 
the worst of records". On the contrary,Dreyfus had nothing against him but 
the reputation of being something of a bore and of frequenting houses of ill: 
fame. But Belloc was certainly right in seeing that many of the DPreyfusards 
were actuated by less than a pure love of justice(98). 
The women students were now becoming more numerous in Oxferd,and Belloc is 
described as pointing at them andexclaiming in a loud voice,"These are not/the 
kind of women we want to make our wives't(110). He never understood the acdusi 
-tics of the Senior Comion Rooms(119; 214:..ewonder whether he would ever mai 
-ter the acoustics of the House of Commons). Most of the best jokes are priv 
ate; and a joke which is/as large as Oxford has no need bf think of becoming 
any bigger(123). 
Maurras's famous distinction between the pays légal and the pays réel,and hi: 
policy of seiZing powe¥ par tous les moyens,même légaux. For Lord Acton powe 
vas an eviknbcessity,and it must he divided almost to the limits of impoten 
-ce(131). | } 
The humour is occasionally arch; the reader is too insistently nudged(163). 
He had surprisingly few friends in France,considering how often he went theri 
(165). A marginal kine of Englishman(167). "Robespierre "was thin" but he "wi 
"was not shallow"(170). i 
Belloc was in a hurry to take the election promises of the Front Hench out o: 
of pawn(214). To piece together a livelihood(217). The maid took on widef : 
duties and was one of the props on which the household rested(243). They re 
lapse into the anonymity of a voting cypher(253). j j 
Max on Belloc: "H e wasn't merely a man of penius; he was a man of many genii 
-uses" (2553). 


į 
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Who are theleading essayists today? The question resounds hollowly(260). To 
enjoy the fruits of office. A panther at bay,anxious to escape,but ready with 
tooth and claw(310). j ‘7 

"I am a writer,a biter and a fightdr" (402). Gibbon was Belfoc's favourite wri 
-ter(403), He was out for the blood of the official historians(412). "It is 
amusing to chastise the insolent and this time Coulton has got it good and 
hot"(416). The wish was granted at the vingt-cinquieme heure(437). 

"or anyone called upon to open a bazgar he suggested the following speech 
"Lots of things hrveto be opened: Oysters,Case's(both in law and of wine), att 
-ery Fire,discussions,the heart---rarelv——-the way to repentance---always; ab 
and railway carriages....Bazaars also must be opened,so I open this one. Some 
things are hard to open,such as safes,some impossible,such as the lips of the 
dead, but some qite easy. Bazaars are of these last,so I open this one,with al 
air. Some things remain open,like an offer to sell a large London house. Some 
don't: like a snapshot shutters: some for a day or two---like this bazaar. So 
I open this one for its brief life"(to Mrs Raymond Asquith: Nov.17,1932)(512) 
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Alfred Perlés: My Friend Henry Niller. 
Ye were much younger then than people o e same age are to- 
day(ix). Reading the pages as this work progresses,reading ther 
fresh from the mint,I an re-living every ecious moment over 
again(x), Colour-blind and tone-deaf(xi) 


> Leon Blunts Front Populaire was still in the inevbator(1), 


The French had had their fill of destitute guests, Those were 
the days when the Trench counted in terms of sous,and there 
were twenty sous to every franc, One could give a mere sou to € 
beggar in the street without risking an indignant "Te vous emm, 
erde,monsisur", Money,in short,still had suhstance,but,alas, — 
it was hard to come by(4), l 
His second wife June put him through the tortures of hell,but } 
he was just masochistic enough to enjoy it, Tesides,he was in 
love with her, His books have been full of here-he calls her 
alternately Mara and Mona, A highly sexed womans Tune Mansfield, 
a "taxi" girl in a New York dance hall,was also a Leshian(5). 
It was painful to starve especially in Trance where food could 
he so delicious, He hadn't a cent in his pocket, The saucers wi 
with the price of each consommation marked on them were piling 
up at a terrific rate; Henry had continued to order more drinks 
hoping thereby to summon the necessary courage to admit to the 


cafetier that he was penniless(9). 

Sexus(1949),published in Trench and English in Paris,has the 
distinction of having heen supnressed,by court ordergeven in 
France, It is easily obtainable in Tapan(published by Keimeishe 
ats I could afford to indulge in an occasional fit of? 


senerosity(13), 

His ohvious relish of la bonne chère was more rewarding to his 
his hosts than any word of thanks, Cheap whores patrolled the 
other side of the trottoir, They were the lowest-price prosti- 
tutes in town,the usual tariff being 5 francs(16), 

With a sort of desperado optimism, The raucous cries of news- 
vendors exploiting a minor international crisis(19). 

They were miserable empty souls,tired batteries that wanted re- 
charging. Henry recharged them: he was the mother plant, He hev 
-er refused food or drink for his services(20). 

Tambly Bald was a Don Juan a léamcritednagwhich meant that he 
worked faster than any Buronpean Don Tuan, He had not only slept 
with all the whores of Montparnasse and the neighboring distric 
-cts,but also augmented his sex ration among the Anglo-Saxon 
art students and schoolteachers who invaded the Left Bank, He 
wasn't fussy or sentimental; woman meant only one thing, I re- 
member Henry once pointing out to him a woman with the face of 


edgar "What's the face got to do with it?" Yambly retort- 
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“The music of the drains,that faint 
— which one hears in the Side of la Ge 
fone was never ies poe parfum de la traise( 20), 
Š $ eve ne j > 6 me) e wW 
LR CEE eeré on poetry si Kat Dom may Aot nara ee 
80 good,but she marvellous breas a 
two about transte(s4). 8 reasts and I knew a thing or tw 
Liane presented herself to Henry in her totality, On a co 
-tter and without strings attached to it, She even are cia te 
-ey(42), Sut she wasn't enough of a bitch for him, She was far 
Z -{ too good to him,and for him, To him torture was an indispensabl 
ingredient for a happy love life, He never suffered from his su, 
-fferings, He always lived to tell the tale(44), June wasa «œ 
rattle-brain with good breasts, She made him cocu right and lef 
and didn't even bother to deny it, She lied about it,of course, 
but only because she couldn't help lying, The lie was her eleme 
-ent(45), Henry deliberately cultivated the rock-bottom situat- 
_\ion--a kind of s#ilk-and-ruhher-lined rock bottom,comfy as a de 
luxe womb, He made a consensus of his friends and enètered the 
names on a card indexe-one card for each friend,two friends for 
each day,one for lunch and one for dinner(49), He then worked 
out a rote, He live on his friends much as Snow ‘Thite did on 
> the seven dwarfs, He was good companys he paid for his meals 
amply by his talk, Occasionally he would perform a clown act 
for good measure,as it were(50), 
His clothes were starched with vomit(65). 
He never loses his sense of humour, He is down and out,more 
than friend Orwell has ever been,but he still laughs, "'Life'", 
says Henry,quoting from Ymerson,"'consists in wet a man is +e 
-thinking all day." If that he so my life is nothing but a big 
intestine, I not only think ahout food all day,but I dream abo 
it at nihgt"(72), Our grocer kept us supplied with necessary 
and unnecessary luxuries(79). 
Jack Kahane was the founder anc owner of the Obelisk Press, The 
wily nglishman had a flair for books that would sell, He wrot: 
the first few novles himself and used two pennamess--Basil 
Carr and Cecil Barr. One of the best sellers he publisged befo: 
-re Miller became his grsnde vedette was Frank Harris(Hy Life 
and Loves)(91), Miller's book doesn't verge on the obscene,it 
Ts obscenity incarnate, Removing the "offensive" words or repl 
-acing them by asterisks,would he tantamount to taking the gar 
-lic out of a Provencal dish(93), 
Sex and laughter don’t mix--at least not until a man like Henr 
Miller comes along! You've got to go back as far as Rabelais 


to fina 
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with a similar technique(99). 

“Quand on est sous les draps---quatre pieds et quatre bras"(110 
The train was already in the station getting up steam; there 
was no time for a stirrup cup(118), 

I can testify that her cuisine anglaise was not only edible but 
also eatahle(125). i 

As a trial balloon only 50 copies were printed(131), 

There was a patriarchal quality about his hospitality, reminisce 
ent of the washing of feet and anointing of hair(140), 

The Chinese student Tcheou Nien-Sien(142)(169). 

Those who were not in the concentm tion camps were mass-emigrat 
-ing to America(156). He put a considerable amount of money 
into renovating andmodernising the place(164). 

Lawrence Durrell had unearthed a lovley Eskimo legend called Nu 
Karpiartekak; "It is of an old hachlor,,.Higher up the fjord T 
Tired aman with a most beautiful daughter,..vnen Nukarpiartek- 
ak saw her he felt such desire that he lost his senses,,.7hen 
he came to himself,he saw that she was making ready a couch for 
him andfor herself: and seeing that,he fainted once againeee. 
Then he took her, And then he hegan to come inside her, At fire 
it was as if he thrust himself in her up to the knees; then up 
to the arms,then to the armpits,and his right arm was thrust 
within her,and then the man,up to the chin,was thrust inside 
her. And at last he gave a great shout and vanished in her 
completely, The other awoke,(171) Asked what it was, “ut none 
replieé,..In the Morning the beautiful girl came out of the 
igloo to make water,and with her,the skeleton of Yukarniartekak 
came out"(172), 

Fe is deevly religious and would pray To whom it may concern 
Male He had an almost uncanny flair for picking aT wrong 
wife(190). 


L'Affaire Miller in 1946 and the Trench writers! "Defence Commi 
ee for Miller and for Free “xpression"(194), 

Rare Pounds "At lest an unprintahle hook that fit to read"(209) 

JTeCePowyss “He has the eloquenceof Euripides being tragic,and 

Aristophanes being humorous,comhined!"(211), 

America can produce the most hygienic vitemin-infested water 

out of stale piss(226), 
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TeleS. August 17,1956, : 
. Questions apnropriate to the silly season, Simply by lying in- 
> ert,they give an appearance of weight, He doomed himself to 
ve unremittingly amusing(ii). 

Sir Lewis Namiers "At an astronomical distance,historic events 
Naoquire some sense....'™ducation is that which remains after 
A one has forgotten all one has learnt,'...Toccquevilles ‘One is 
apt to perish in politics from too much memory,'"(x). 

Prof, Toynbee's style is encumbered by its own wealth,like a | 

man who loads himself with souvenirs from every resort he ever 

visited.’ His long sentences--every adjective and adverb inser: 

-ted,all loopholes stopned up,and nothing left to the imaginat 

eione-clog the mind(x), 

Religious writing is bound to he engaged; hut it often wears 

too obviously an engagement ring Tite a shackle, Hr Hliot is 

its chief begetter(xiv). 

Heideggers “The doctrine of a thinker is what is unsaid in whe 

what he says"(xxxii). 

“Frontier literature",i,e,,well-written philosophy,science, 

history,etc, 
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The Readers Digest Reader 
Selected by theodore Noosevelt and Others, 
_> Don'd growl-kick!}("How to complain effectively")(4). 
The affectation of Americans at tahle is notorious... Ne last 
spoonful of sonun always goas hack to the kitchen hecause sore bod 
once made a law against tipning the plate...tne Trenchman foes + 
to work with admirable (directness, Ne dunks his bread in the 
juice of the anail,he chases fragnents of steak and gravy with: 
a piece of crust...If a slice of mishroom reposes.,.,on the rim 
of the plate heeeegoes after it and gets it even if he has to 
play three strokes off the tablecloth,which some of us would con 
«sider out of bounds(6), 
Two persons who do not part with kisses should part with haste 
8) + ; 
: ee Rejection Slips "Illustrious Brother of the Sun and 
Toons Behold thy servant prostrate before thy fests,,..,Thine 
honoured manuscript has deigned to cast the light of its august 
countenance upon Mees.. Never have I encountered such wit,such pa- 
thos such lofty thought, ith fear and trembling I return the 
writing, Tere T to publish the treasure thou hast sent me, the 
“mperor would order that it be made a standard of excellence ZVA 
and that none he published except such that equaled Less 2HO0OILA! 
Yy head is at thy feat and ey Me a « TY servant's servant, 
WANG CHIN, Bditor" (129) = Az jue à A H: ing, doude à Fan, b 16] 
_Sand they were married ant lived hapnily even after(243). 
‘A hald-headed man has less heir to comh,but mors face to wash 


(287) 
Grounds For Divorces A woman 
aces hecause she had hat siv childr 


Ase 
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Earl Leslie Griggs: Collected Letters of S.T.Coleridge, 
Vol.Ill. 

To Derwent Coleridge: For you are a big Thought,and take up a great deal o: 
Room in your Father's Heart(1). 

Southey to Rickman: "His present schme is to live with Wordsworth....Word 
=sworth and his sister who pride themselves upon having no selfishness,are 
of all human beings whom I have ever known the most intensely selfish. The 
one thing to which W. would sacrifice all others is his own reputation,con 
-cerning which his anxiety is perfectly childish---like a weman of her bea 
“uty: & so he can get Coleridge to talk his own writings over with him,& 
criticise them &...teaching him how to do it"].(4). 

To Mary Cruikshank: Of my former errors I should be no more ashamed, than 
of my change of bedy,natural to increase of age....When I praise one woman 
te another I always mean a compliment to neth (07). 

To the Morgans: that sort of whether—wou-will-or-no slumber brought upon m 
me by the movements of the Vehicle(36). 

To Dorothy Wordsworth: I read Walter Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel---& 
could not detect either in manner,matter,or metre,a single trace of dishon 
-orable or avoidable Resemblance te the Christabel (39). apan p. pz te Sonti: 

To the Morgans; With one of the lusty Travellers having great Coats on,or 
rather huge Coats that ought at least to have payed half-price,I was terr- 
ibly cramped ,my shoulders in a pillory and my legs in the stocks(40). 

To Mrs J.J Morgans All my literary Admirers & Flatterers,as well as Despis 
“ers & Calumniators,pass over my Heart as(47) the images of Cloud over dul 
Ice(48). 

To Charles Lamb: Have I injured thy Book [Samuel Daniel's Poetical Works]—- 
-~~? or wily thou like it the better therefore? But I have done as I would 
gladly be done by---thee,at least(54)[La/mb,Letters,11,75: "I wish every 
book I have were so noted"; see also "The Two Races of Men"; "S.T.C.... 
will return bhem... Uh usury; enriched with annotations,tripling their 
value." Paniel,Civil Wars: "Talbot carries his unfelt age"]. 

To Robert Sputhey: Some one was saying that vou were about to give a new 
Translation ef Den Quixete,taking the very oldest Translation,which Lamb 
speaks of with Rapture,as the ground-work....If it were only the driving © 
out of reading that damned Thing of Smollett(57). 

To Mrs J.J.Morgans I wrote her 3 letters,the last of them,almost a farewel 
to her Wto my Children....This day I received the answer, From beginning 
te end it is in a strain of dancing,frisking high spirits---jokes about 
the Itch---quite the letter ef a gay woman writing to some female acquain- 
tance in an hour of mirth....I shall preserve both Letters,and when I die 
hequeath them with some other curiosities to some married man whe has an 
amiable wife...to make him bless himself! (61). 

To the Morgans: With an intellect,which by comparison with ordinary minds 
might in a complimentary speech,without any grossness of flattery,be term 
-ed strong and agile,I have the heart of a child,a cowardice of sensibilit 
~y that even in a woman might be blamed,as excessive(63). 

To William Godwin:In writing to you,I do not much care whether my nominati 
Ye 
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Cases have er have net any legitimate offspring of Verbs (87). 
. To William Setheby: As I have neither the wit nor the vanity of the young- 
: er Pliny,& do not write Letters to my friends for the World, as dissenting 
oi Minsiters preach to their congregation in the masquerade of a Prayer to th 
` -eir Maker,se I am not very solicitous whether or no my nominative cases a 
are childless,or my verbs orphans (94)... omy Thoughts are like Surinam T6— 
ads-—-as they crawl on,little Toads vegetate out from back & side, grow qui 
-ckly,& draw off the attention from the mother Toad(95)[ Crabb Robinson, On 
Books and Their Writers,11,632 a propos of S.T.C.'s letter to Mrs Clarkson 
ste % letter which has not come to light: "I make an extract from one of a par, 
AN only ef a parenthesis as characteristic of his involved style: *Each,I say 
4 (fer in writing letters I envy dear Southey's power of saying one thing at 
atime in short ahd close sentences,whereas my thoughts bustle along like 
ee | Surinam toad,with little teads sprouting out of back,side and belly,veg~ 
“ etating while it crawls).'"] 
>To Francis Jeffrey: With one slight exception I have not published any 
thing with my name,or known to be mine,for 13 years---surely,I might quote 
2 4\against you the complaint of Job as those(116) who brought against him "th 
iniquities of his Youth"-—-what harm have I ever done to you,dear Sir---by 
act or word?(117)...The ass's Skin is almost scourge-proof---while the Fle 
-phant's thrills under the movements of every fly,that runs over it(118). 
To T.G.Street: If I entirely recover,I shall deem it a sacred duty to publ 
-ish my Case,tho' without my name---for the practice of taking Opium is 
dreadfully spread(125). 
To Francis Jeffrey: Hitherto,I have layed my Eggs with Ostrich Carelessn- 
ess and Ostrich Oblivion---the greater part indeed have been crushed under 
-foot; but some have crawled into light to furnish leathers for other mens 
(RS sale np. a eI Eu 
Te Pim Nevins: ...lest my request should be interpreted as a Hint for a 
Present-—-an artifice of decorous Mendicancy(157 . 
anion te Poole on The Friends "I give it to you as my deliberate opi 
“nion,formed upon proofs which have been strengthening for years,that he 
neither will ner can execute any thing of important benefit either to him- 
self his family or mankind. Neither his talents nor his genius,mighty as 
they are,nor his vast information will avail him anything; they are all fr 
frustrated by a derangement in his intellectual and moral constitution. In 
fact he has no voluntary power of mind whatsoever ,nor is he capable of act 
~ing under any constraint of duty or moral obligation"---Middle Years,I, 
321]. 
To Daniel Stuart: I both respect and have an affection for Mr Pe Quincey; 
but saw too much of his turn of mind,anxious yet dilatory,confused from ov 
—er-accuracy,& at once systematic and labyrinthine(205). 
TO Thomas Poole; All the defects...I am perfectly aware of....There is too 
often an entortillage in the sentences Ê even the thoughts...and,always al 
-mest,a stately piling up of Story on Story in one archtectural period, 
which is...least of all suited to the present illogical age,which has in 
imitation of the French rejected all the cements of language (234), an {he 
p.159 É Gare een Mie peasy E 
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Southey: No real information can be conveyed,no important errors 
radically-extracted,without demanding an effort of thought on the part of t 
the reader (253);...s0 that I am like a physician who,for a patient paralyt- 
ic in both arms,prescribes,as the only possible cure,the use of the dumb- 
bells....the cementless periods of the modern Anglo-Gallican style,which,.. 
being free from 611 connections of legic,all the hooks and eyes of “intellec 
-tual memory,never oppress the mind by any after recollections,but,like ci- 
vil vistors,stay a few moments,and leave the room quite frec and open for t 
the next comers(254). 
To R.L.: À man long accustomed to silent and solitary meditation,in propor- 
tion as he encreases the power of thinking in long and connected trains,is 
apt to lose or lessen the talent of communicating his thoughts with grace 
and perspicuity. PDoubtless too,I have in some measure injured my style... 
from having almost confined my reading,of late years,to the Works of the An 
-cients and those of the elder Writers in the modern languages(255)....This 
fault I am now endeavouring to correct; though I can never se far sacrifice 
my judgment...as te cast my sentences in the French moulds,or affect a sty- 
le which an ancient critic would have deemed purposely invented for persons 
troubled with the asthma to read,and for those te comprehend who labeur und 
-er the more pitiable asthma ef a short-winded intellect. It cannot but be 
injurious te the human mind never te be called into effort: the habit ef 
receiving pleasure without any exertion of thought,by the mere excitement o 
of curiosity and sensibility,may be justly ranked among the werst effects 
of habitual novel reading. It is true that these short and unconnected sent 
-ences are easily and instantly understood: but it is equally true,thet wan 
-ting all the cement of thought as well as of style,all the connections, 
and...all the hooks-and-eyes of memory,they are as easily forgotten: or ra- 
ther,it is scarcely possible that they should be remembered....Like idle 
morning Visitors,the brisk and breathless Perieds hurry in and hurry off in 
quick and profitless succession; each indeed for the moments of it's stay 
prevents the pain of vacancy,while it indulges the love of sloth; but all 
together they leave the Mistress of the house(the soul I mean) flat and ex- 
hausted,incapable of attending to her own concerns,and unfitted fer the con 
-versation of more rational Guests(256). 
Te Lady Beaumont: I am more inclined te shun than seek Reputation...using 
the werd in it s etymological sense,as the opinions of those who re-suppose 
the suppositions...re-echoes an echo. FAME is indeed a worthy ebject of pur 
-suit fér all men(277)....It is a maxim with me,always to suppose self ig 
-nerant of a Writer's Understanding,until I understand his Ignerance (278) 
hee BieLit.,ch.l2) . 

o Thomas Poole: There is a class of Thoughts & Feelings,and these too the 
most important,even practicably,which it would be impossible te convey in 
the manner of Addisons and which if Addison had possessed,he would not have 
been Addisen..Read for instance Milten's prose tracts,and only try to conc- 
eive them translated inte the style ef the Spectator....Whatever flatters 
the mind in it s ignorance of it's ignerance,tends to aggravate that igner- 
ance(281)%...0f Parentheses I may be too fond-—and will be on my guard in 
this respect. But I am certain that no work of empassioned & eloquent reas 
~oning ever did or could subsist wizho,t them--_ 
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They are the drama of Reason---& present the thought growing,instead of a 
mere Hortus siccus(282). 

To Mrs S.T.Coleridge: I will unrust my toes and perform a walk(285)....Mr 

De Quincey is as geat a To-morrower to the full as your peor Husband,& wit! 
_v=out his excuses of anxiety from latent Disease and external Pressure(286). 

éd is himself immaculately eriginal only from the loss of all the wri- 

ings anterier to the Iliad"] (291). 

Te William Wordsworth: What I felt in Marmion,I feel still mere in the Lady 
of the Lake---viz. that a man accustomed to cast words in metre and famili- 
ar with descriptive Peets & Tourists,himself a Picturesque Tourist,must be 
troubled with a mental Strangury,if he could not lift up his leg six times 
at six different Corners,and each time p--- a canto(292). 
To the Morgans: As soon as I have heard from Abernethie,I will walk over t« 
you: and spend a few days before I enter into my Lodgings & on my dread or- 
deal---as some kind-hearted Catholics have taught,that the Soul is carried 
slowly along close by the walls of Paradise on it's way to Purgatory,and 
permitted te breathe in some snatches of blissful Airs,in order te streng- 
then it's endurance during it's fiery Trial by this Foretaste of what awa- 
its it at the conclusion & final gaol-delivery(301). 
Te H.C.Robinsen: Love...is always the abrupt creation of a mement-—--tho' 
years of Dawning may have preceded....Between the brightest Hues of the 
Dawn and the first Rim of the Sun itself there is a chasm---all before were 
Bifferences of Degrees,passing and dissolving inte each other---but this i: 
a difference of Kind---a chasm of Kind in a continuity of Time(304).... 
Thus,Werdswerth is by nature incapable of being in Love,the' no man more 
tenderly attached-——-hence he ridicules the existence ef any other passion, 
ther è compound of Lust with Esteem & Friendship,confined te one Object, 
first by accidents ef Asseciation,and permanently,by the force of Habit & 
a sense of Duty....It combines with Lust---but hew?...Is Terror in my Soul 
---my Heart beats against my side-—-Is Grief? Tears form in my eyes. In he: 
homely way the Body tries te interpret the movements of the Seul(305)%... 
But meral ebligatien is te me so very strong a Stimulant,that in 9 cases or 
out ef ten it acts as a Narcetic. The Blew that should reuse,stuns me(307) 
Te William Gedwins The Trade ef Reviewing never fails to preduce at certair 
times on the best minds———presumptien,petulance,and calleusness te personal 
feelings....Southey called me "A Dutch Imitator ef German Sublimity"(316). 
+..The Praegustateres among the luxurious Remans soon lost their Taste; anc 
the verdicts ef an old Praegustater were sure te mislead,unless when,like 
Dreams,they were interpreted inte contraries. Our Reviewers are the genuine 
Descendants ef these palate-sered laste-dictaters(317). 
Te Daniel Stuart: "When the Devil was sick"-——-he amused himself with writir 
sermons(318)...-Wordswerth has wantonly and without the slightest provocat 
~ion infliétedïthe wound in return fer a 15 years" mest enthusiastic,self- 
despising & alas! self-injuring Friendship(319). 
Te J.J.Mergans Our feelings gevern our notions, L,ve a man,& his Talking 
shall be Eloquence---dislike him,& the same thing becomes Preaching. His 


Quickness of Feeling & the starting Tear,shall be at one time natural 
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sensibility...the same at another time shall be loathsome maudlin unmanli- 
ness(337). 

To William Godwin: I would not have humbled myself to solicit favours from 
Newspaper People while such Luxuries,as Cabbage Stalks,lay rotting en Pung- 
hills(345). 

To.H.C.Robinsen: For 8 days together the Trunk of my poor Bedy was or seem 
~ed te be a Trunk which Nature had first locked,and then thrown away the 
Key....But,thank Ged! on Saturday Night the reality of an old Woman added 
te the idea ef a Clyster preved se vehement a stimulus on my morbid delicac 
-cy,that flash! like lightning,and rear & rumble! like thunder,it(i.e. the 
proximate cause) plunged dwon thro' me-—& to the Music loud and visceral 
and cataractic I sang out,"I do net want the old Lady!---Give her half a 
crom & send her oa as I heard her aged feet's plump and tardy 
echees from the Stairs(347 

Te Unknown Correspondents I have ever held parallelisms adduced in proof of 
plagiarism er even ef intentional imitatien,in the utmost centempt. There 
are two Kinds of Heads in the world of Literature. The one would call, 
SPRINGS: the ether TANKS. The latter class habituated to receiving only,f 
full or low,according te the state of it's Feeders,attaches ne distinct net 
~ion te living preduction as contra-distinguished from mechanical formatiez 
If they find a fine passage in Themsen,they refer it to Milten; if in Milt- 
on to Euripides or Homer; and if in Homer,they take fer granted it's pre- 
existence in the lost works of Linus or Musaeus. It would seem as if it 
was a part of their Creed,that all Thoughts are traditional,and that not 
only the Alphabet was revealed to Adam but all that was ever written in it 
that was worth writing(355) (cf. the Preface te Christabel,1816: "For there 
is ameng us a set ef critics,whe seem te held that every pessible thought 
and image is traditional; who have ne netion that there are such things as 
fountains in the world,small as well as great; and who would therfore chari 
tably derive every rill,they bepold flowing,from a perforation made in some 
other man's tank"). cf Art 29) on Merta te s fuilty pini tatedn' i The te Make 

To William Hoods I find fyt aS sens & what thay call business paper-—-i. 
e. I suppese,paper fit to use when a man is doing his business---or as Cat- 
ullus calls it,papyrus cacatissima(365/. 

Te William Werdswerth(397-402): Wordsworth has given me up. He has no hope 
ef me—--I have been an absolute Nuisance in his family(399). 

Te John Murrays When I was young,I wrete an Epigram of which I remember the 
Thought only---namely,that I dreamt,that a great Lord had made me a mest 
splendid Promise; awoke,and found it as much a delusien,as if the great 
Lord had really made me a Promise(412). 

To John Rickman: the re-creating psychelegic(if net omni-,yet) hominiscien- 
ce of the Myriad-minded Bard(428)....1 have not yet raed what the remorse- 
less Critics ef the "ane-abstersurae Chartae"(more often defiled than filed 
say of the Play(429). 2 
Te Mrs J.J .Morgan: Zealous Friends are among God's prime Blessings: but eh! 
ever while you live,be suæpicious ef zealous acquaintances .,., We we 
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arrange all whom we were in the frequent habit of seeing---viz. 1.Acquaint- 
ances. 2. Conquaintances. 3. Inquaintances (456). 
Te Thomas Curnick: From the time of Pope's translation of Homer inclusive, 
se:rountiéss have been the poetic .matamerpheses:of almost 4ll possible the 
‘theughts and connections of thought,that it is scarcely practicable for a 
man to write in the ornamented style on any subject without finding his po- 
em,against his will and without his previous conscieusness,a cento of lin- 
es that had pre-existed in other works (469)....Poetry must be more than gor 
Ood sense,or it is not poetry; but it dare not be less,or discrepant. Good 
sense is not,indeed,the superstructure; but it is the reck,not only on whi 
which the edifice is raised,but likewise the rock-querry from which all iti 
stones have been,by patient toil,dug out....All men of genius...should re- 
ly on literature...for the dessert to their dinner,not for the dinner its- 
elf (470). 
To J.J.Morgan: By the long long Habit of the accursed Peison my Volition.. 
was compleatly deranged(489)....this free-agency-annihilating Poison(490). 
.. Àt times,it would be more delightful to me to lie in the Duet Alaa 
Southey said}"unfit to be pulled out by any henest man except with a pair 
of Tongs."---What he then said(perhaps) rather unkindly of me,was prepheti 
-cally true! Often have I wished to have been thus tredden and spit upon.. 
, eeNever was I led te this wicked direful practice of taking Opium or Lauda 
~num by any desire or expectation of exciting pleasurable sensations; but 
purely by terrer,by cowardice of pain(491). 
To Charles Matthews: A great Acter,comic or tragic,is not to be a mere Cop 
~y,a facsimile,but an imitation,of Nature. New an Imitation differs from a 
Copy in this,that it of necessity implies & demands ä&ifference---whereas a 
Copy aims at identity. What a marble peach on a mantlepiece,that you take 
up deluded,& put down with pettish disgust,is compared with a fruit—piece 
of Vanhuysen's[Jan Van Huysum],even such is ajere Copy of nature compared 
with a ture histrionic Imitation(501). à 
To J.J.Morgans In & for itself I think the word Céléridge (amphimacron-~- 
long on beth sides) has artnoble verbal physiognemy....Fer it is one of th 
the vilest Belzebubberies ef Detractien to pronounce it Celridge,er céllèr 
-idge,er even Céle-ridge(518). 
Te John Murray: The Translation of the "Faust" a task demanding(from me ,I 
mean) ne-erdinary efferts....I should like to attempt the Trenslation-—-if 
you will mentien yeur Terms(523)....my Translatien ef the Wallenstein was 
in language & in metre superier to the eriginal (524)....There are twe Werk 
Which I could dare cenfidently recemment te you fer Translation---the Zz 
first the miner works of Cervantes,namely,his Novels,his divine Galathea, 
his Persiles,Naumantiuma Tragedy,and his humeurous Voyageto Parnassus$528) 
e.. The second,the Prose Works of Boccaccio,excluding the\ “ecameron....Ei~ 
ther ef these werks I would undertake at any moderate price(529). 
Ze James Kenney: If two minus make a plus,why net two pretty Women equal 
ene man? An algebraic Compliment,for which the Ladies would thank me with 
a Bex en the Ear (440). 
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Vol. IV 
To Joseph Cettle:The comnon end of all narrative,nay,of all,Poems is to cer 


. vert a series into a Whole: te make those events,which in real or imaginec 
| History move on in a strait Line,assume to our Understandings a circular 


metion---the snake with it s Tail in it's Mouth....Deubtless,to his eye, 
which alone comprehends all Past and all Future in one eternal lresent what 
to our short sight appears strait is but a part of the great Cycle---just 
ices Sea to us appears level,tho' it be indeed only a part of a glo- 
be (545). 

To R.H,Brabant: This,l long age observed,is the @ire Curse of all habitual 
Immerality,thet the impulses wax as the motives wane---like animals caught 
in the current of a Sea-vortex(such as the Norwegian Maekstrom) at first 
they rejoice in the pleasurable ease with which they are carried onward, 
with their censent yet without any effort of their will---as they swim,the 
servant gradually becomes the Tyrant,and finally they are sucked’ onward ag 
-ainst their will....0ur conscience never condemns us for what we cannot 
help unless this cannot in praesenti is the result of a would not a preter! 
-ite(553)....1 have often heard of the Pain of Inferierity: this I could 
never understand. I have often enough met my superiers,some in all things, 
many in many things---and God knows! the feeling was so delightful,that it 
has not seldem tempted me te overrate persens---but the pain of Superiority 
! THAT I have felt,and do feel it almost as eften as I read a Speech or cor 
-position of my Contemperaries....To hear Malthus quoted as an Oracle in a 
Lritish Senate!-—Stupid,hard-hearted Blunders ingrafted on pedantically 


_ disguised,and yet falsely-worded,Truisms! Ubi non Fur,ibi Stultus,is my 
: whatacter bf h$s-ReverebcesMr Mébthus(554)....0ne of Lord Liverpool's argu- 
“ments may be thus translated---Yon Goose has been revolving he fore the 


Fire for two Hours,& in every minute of these Hours the Flesh has become 
progressively better,& more valuable: therefore let it turn two hours long 
~er,with a fire twice as hot,& it is hard to calculate with what geometric 
-cal rapidity it will improve---it can not do less than become a Swan! (556° 
To Lord ren; The cataracts of anenymous criticism never fell on Mr Words 
-worth and Mr Seuthey,but I was wet thre' with the Spray; and witheut any 
participation in the Praise,which their merits extorted even from Calumny 
itself (563). 

Te William Werdswerth(on Excursion): Whatevr in Lucretius is Poetry is not 
philosophical whatever is philosophical is not Poetry (574). 

To Pr Sainsbury: Have you ever heard of a man whose Hypochondriasis consis 
-ted in a constant craving to have himself opened before his own eyes? Wou 
-nded by the frequent assertions---"all his complaints are owing to the 
use of opium," and yet...certain...that my Complaints in genere were antec 
-edent to my unfortunate(but God knows! most innocent) Resort to that Pall 
~iative...& if I could but be present while my Viscera were laid open! (578 
To Washington Allsten: There is a capaciousness in every living Heart,whic 
retains an aching Vacuum,what,and hew so ever numerous,it s present Freig 
of worldly Blessings may be--~: and as Ged only can fill it....Now the pow 
~er of producing the true Ideal is no other,in my belief, than to learn the 
Will from the Deed,and then to take the Will for the Peed. The great Artis’ 


re Nature would do,if only the disturbing F&rces were abstracted 
607 
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Friday last(20th) my 44th M3rdllirth-day: in all but the Brain 1 am an old 
Man! Such ravages do anxiety & mismanagement make (609). 

To R.H.Brabants I doubt not,that if any new arrangement of edible er calor- 
fic matter were to yake place,Germs pre-exist,who would he the Adams & Ev- 
es of the new Paradise(614)....Any mental agitatien,any domestic Dispute ,w 
would,like « flash of Lightning,shoot thro' my Bowels and bring on a tempo- 
rary Diarrhoea(615). 

To.Lord Byron: I have te acknowledge the receipt of your Letter with the 
100€ inclosed. What can I say?(622)...1 am about to take a Liberty with yor 
$$8I hope,you will not be offended---it is a request,that you will be so 
good as to make me a presnt of your Works (623). 

To Pr James Gillman: My ever-wakeful Reason,and the keeness of my moral fe: 
-lings will secure you from all unpleasant circumstances connected with me 
save only one: viz.---Evasion,and the cunning of a specific madness. You 
will never hear any thing but truth from me---Prier habits render it out o: 
my power to tell a falsehood,but unless watched carefully,I dare not prom- 
ise that I should not with regard to this detested Peison be capable ef ac: 
-ting a Lie....I shall not,I must not be permitted to leave your House unli 
-ess I should walk out with you. Delicately or indelicately,this must he 
done: and both the Servant and the young Man must receive absolute command: 
from you on no account to fetch any thing for me (630).7 

To John Murray: At the same time I should feel very much obliged to you if 
you would immediately on the receipt of this dispatch a Porter with the 
inclosed note who is to wait for an answer---and that you will order your 
young man to pack up,whatever the Porter brings back,carefully with the 
Rooks (633) [Within 8 days of his arrival at Highgate Coleridge had found a 
way to obtain opium without Gillman's knowledge. Mary Russell Mitford rep- 
orted his subterfuge with considerable gusto in one of her letters: "He 
put himself under vatch and ward;...gave his money to a friend to keep; anc 
desired his druggist not to trust him. For some days all went on well. Our 
poet was ready to hang himself; could not write,could not eat(633),could 
not——~incredible as it may seem---could not talk....Suddenly,he began to 
mend; he wrote,he read,he talked,he harangued; Celeridge was himself again 
! And the apothecary began to to watch within doors and without. The next 
day the culprit was detected; for the next day came a second supply of lau 
-danum from Murray's,well wrapped up in proof-sheets of the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view'"(A.G.K.L'Estrange,The Life of Mary Russell Mitford ,1870,1,271)(634) | 
To Unknown Correspondent: I was once in Lord Byron s company,for half an 
hpur-—He has the sweetest Countenace that I ever bel: 1a(68$.. Vig beoth 
so many stationary smiles---his eyes the open portals of ths sun---things 
of light,and for light(641). 

To Taniel Stuart: Add to this a voluntary Lending of the Will to this sus- 
pension of one of its own operations(i.e. that of comparison & consequent 
decision concerning the reality of any sensuous Impression) and you have t 
the true Theory ef Stage Illusion(642)(cf.T.M.Raysor Coleridge's Shakespea 
-rean Criticism,l,127-31,199-207; I1,321-2]. 

To John Murray: Than Tunlop's History of Fiction, between(647) friends,I ha: 
-ve seldomer met with a shallower performance. The Author,indeed,seems ac- 
quainted with no other langauge than the Latin and twe or three of it's 
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modern Dialects. But the most amusing thing is the cavalier style in which 
he passes Judgement on Shakespeare....But for this l excuse and acquit the 
said Dunlop. What should a worm,an Ascaris that has wrigsled into light 
from the Rectum ef Edinburghian Criticism,know of the god-like Soul...? 
Should you be able to procure me the Loan of Goethe's Werks...,you may de- 
pend on my giving the practical Lie to the cruel calumny concerning my car 
-elessness in returning Books lent to me....a Review of Jest Books tracing 
oe D metempsycheses of the same Joke thro’ all agesbnd countries... 
648 
To Rest Fenner: "Lie boldly," says Lord Bacon; "something will be sure to 
stick." "Lie boldly," said an Italian; "if it be only believed for a singl 
day,it will net be without effect"(675). 
To Hugh J.Reses The style of the Friend is sometimes more intangled and pa 
-renthetic than need iss tho' a book of reasoning without parentheses must 
be the werk either of adeptship or ef a friable intellect. The acquaintan- 
ce with se many languages has likewise made me too often polysyllabic (685) 
e... Hazlitt is a melancholy instance of the awful lruth---that man cannot 
be on a Level with the Beasts---he must be above them or below them. Alm- 
ost all the sparkles and eriginalities of his Essays are,however,echoes 
frem poor Charles Lamb---and in his last libel the image of the Angel with 
-out hands or feet was stolen from a Letter of my own to Charles Lamb,whic 
had been queted to him(686). 
To R.H Brabant: Hazlitt owes more\to mej than (692 )to his ewn parents---for 
at my own risk I savec perhaps his Life from the Gallows,mest certainly hi 
character from blasting Infamy [ See De Selincourt,The Letters of W. & Dere 
-thy Wordsworth: the Later Years,p.1349; Lucas,The Letters of C.Lamb,II,p. 
146; Rebinson,On Books and Their Writers,I,p.1694-—-His reason I give in 
his own words———"Damn him! I hate him: FOR I am under obligations te him." 
When he was repreached fer writing against his own convictions,and re- 
minded that he had repeatedly declared the Christabel the finest poem in 
the language of it's size---he replied-—"I grumbled part to myself ,while 
I was writing--—-but nothing stings a man so much,as making people bleieve 
Lies of him."...All good + had done him of every kind,and never ceased to 
do so,till he had done his best to bring down infamy on three families,in 
which he had been sheltered as a brother ,by vices too disgusting te be nam 
~ed---& since then the only Wreng,I have done him,has been to decline his 
acquaintance(693)] cf. The Statesman's Manual ,Appendix Cs "Pure falsehood 
is often for the time the mest effective; for how can a man cenfute what h 
he ay] only contradict? Our epiniens and principles cannot prove an alibi” 
(694 
To John M.Gutch: There is a strong party against me,whem I have never off- 
ended,any more than the poor Horse with a raw back has offended the Bets 
and Gadflies that fasten upon him(700)....Who in these days will purchase 
the works of a man,whom hundreds abuse and no ene thinks it werth his whil 
to defend?(701). 
To Daniel Stuart: The word "patriotic" has been so besoiled and befouled o 
of late,that a man of sense and singleness of heart can scarce use it with 
rie word-tongs,i.e. an explanatory Caveat or a "Neta bene,I dont't mean" 
&c.(710). 
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To J.H.Freres: Mr Tieck is well acquainted with the writers of every Furope- 
an country,and reads the originals---but his intimacy with all our Writers 
is ASTONISHING. I felt myself a mere School-boy in these respects,whether I 
considered the width or the minute accuracy of his knowledge....Hé speaks 

English very pleasingly: tho' when together we found it far the best each 

Te iacapabil ty q eis bebèi | 

to speak his own mother tongue,and in a few minutes we be “Wholly uncons 
-cious that we were not both speaking the same language: as the Vords conv- 
eyed the thoughts to each without any intermedium of mental translation (744 
eeeeThe painful strugrle...he must excite in fMilman s mind letweendthe ? 7 


pEr Agt 


[ef animal magnetismlor of disbeleiving him(745)4 
To Derwent Coleridge: I adopt the following stanza of Yeorge Gascoigne's,in 
application to Werdsworth's Genius; "Lo! as a Hawk that soareth tow'rd the 
sky/And climbs aloft for solace of his wing,/The greater Gate she getteth 
up on high,/The truer stoupe she makes at any thing"(Nulce bellum inexpert- 
is,st.34,1.1-4)(756)....What is bred in the bone will break out in the 
flesh(758). 

To Lord Liverpool: In all revolutions...the contending parties divide the 
truth & the falsehood,and the Victors consecrate and too often legalize the- 
-ir share of the heterogeneous compound. Thus instead of Good te Evil,Good 
and Evil are opposed to Good and tre. 

lo F.H.Carys I was obliged te deliver the first Lecture with a voice that 
sounded throughout to my own ears,as a Batrachomyomachia or battle bewteen 
the Croaks & Squeaks(824). [Coleridge's mention of Cary's translation of 
Pante made the work hitherto completely ignore] threughout the 4 years since 
its publication in 1814 at once eagerly sought after,see Memoir of H.F.Cary 
xy his son,ll,p.28]. 

lo J.Scrivent Mr Coleridge returns his respectful acknowledgements....Inst— 
sad of sending game te him,those who have chosen to take any notice ef him, 
have hitherte ken eut---not indeed a poeteal ,but—-—-a critical Licence te 
make game 0ff(872) hi 

To William Godwin; Every literary man...if he had heen known by the name of 
S.T.C. could,yas I can do,pun without hazard of conscience,tho' net much to 
the credit of his wit,by reading it/2°77105,He hath stood firm(902). 

To Lord Byron: That I sheuld be selected by you to share such immortality a: 
Time may confer upon your Pon Juan demands my ackhowledgement,the quality of 
which is enlarged by the charge of inebriety you pfer against me (948 ) [Don 
Juan,l,ccv,l—4 describes Coleridge as "drunk"; Byron changed his attitude 
because he "understood" that Coleridge "went about repeating Southey's lie" 
on his incest,see Letters and Journals ,IV,271-2]. 

To the Author Of "Peter'dLetters to his Kinsfolk" (Lockhart1 ; The paradox, 
minus equals plus i.e. that the negative is occasionally the most effective 
form of the positive---the silence of a supposed friend the most decisive 


confirmation of an enmy's slander(968)....Cuique sufficit sua spina Philomel 
-ae (971). 
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f > Kathleen Coburn;ed.,The Notebooks of S.T.Coleridge,Vol.I. 
10. Moon at present uninhabited owing to its little or no atmosphere but 
may in Time~-—An Atheistic Romance might be formed---a Theistic one too[Cf 
Darwin,Botanic Garden I ii 82. The question of the habitality of the moon, 
raised by Spenser and ridiculed by Jonsen,goes back in scientific circles 
at least to Nicholas of Cusa and Bruno]. 
28. Real Pain can alone cure @f us of imaginary ills! We feel a thousand 
miseries till we are lucky enough to feel Misery [Uf.Crabhe The Village I 
256-7: “Who with mock patience dire complaints endure ,/Which real pain and 
that alone can cure"). 
31. What we must do,let us love to do. It is a noble Chemistry,that turns 
Necessity into Pleasure! 7 / SAL SS LEE faq NAR KR inte emad 
33. An involuntary Burlesque. 34. Pigsty Minds measuriñg others by their} 
own standard cry what a Monster! when they view a man! 35. Poetry, like Mi 
schoolboys,by too frequent & severe corrections,may be cowed into qu Iness! 
{cf Edward Young: "On Lyric Poetry"(Works,1774-8,VI 130): "And as TEs sub- 
jects are sublime,its writer's genius should be so too; otherwise it becom- 
es the meanest thing in writing,viz. an involuntary burlesque....Dwarf und- 
erstandings,measuring others by their own standard,arpapt to think they sec 
a monstèr when they see n...A poem,like a criminal,under too sewere cor- 
rection,may lose all its ‘spirit,and expire"]. 
44. Non aliter quam captivus,qui forte imaginarià libertate fruebatur in 
sommiis,quum postea suspicari incipit se dormire,timet excitari blandis 11] 
-usionibus lentè connivet in profundum gurgitem delapsus ut nec possim in 
imo pedem figere nec enatare ad summm["Just like a slave,who happens to 
enjoy imaginary freedom in sleep,as soon as he begins to suspect that he is 
sleeping,and afraid of waking from his fond illusions,contrives to slip int 
-o a deep pool where he can neither touch the bottom nor swim to the surfa- 
ce". Source unknown]. 
56. Bad means for a good end=~~I cannot conceive that there can be any roac 
to Heaventhrough Hell. 
57. My Clock here(patting his guts) chime twelve. 
62. Poetry without egotism comparatively uninteresting [Cf. Poems(1796) ,Pref 
~ace Viii-ix: “With what anxiety every fashionable author avoids the word 
I!---now he transforms himself into a third person---'the present writer '-- 
--now multiplies himself and swells into ‘we'....Conscious that the said 
I is perpetually intruding on his mind and that it monopolizes his heart, 
he is prudishly solicitous that it may net escape from his lips"]. 
68. Reason for a upon Pogs---Poor man[Watchman,2 April 1796 contains an 
anecdote about a poor man who sai¢d,"And if I should lose my dog,who is the- 
re then to love me?"] 
68. By an accurate computation 90 millions of Mites' Eggs make one Figeon's 
Egg!! 
74, When a man is attempting to describe another's character ,he may he ripl 
or he may he wrong---but in one thing he will always gd ts 

ray © 


NA Lise fret no sald SR aus 


himself. If he express simple approbation,he ises from a nsciousnes: 
of possession---If he approve with admiration,from a consciousness of defi- 
ciency. A. Ay! he is a sober man.---B. Ah Sir! what a blessing is sobriety. 
À. is an conscious of sobriety who egotizes in tuism. B. is one,who feel- 
ing the ill effects of a contrary habit,with blameless envy contemplates 
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sobrietye 
6. A very frequent mistake that what has been useful or pernicious,is and will 
be so. Always to meditate on this. 
78. The poor & thefrich in this resemble each other---they are usually unlèv 
-ing of their chilcren——-n.b.expl why e 
+87 Poetry---excites us to artificial feelings-- makes us callous to real 
ones. 
x 138. An es PAR that would castrate a cantharadized Satyr[Cf. Collect 
wh -ed Letters,l,f. 524 na tall old Hag,whose soul-gelding Ugliness would chill 
wp to eternal chastity a cantharidized Satyr"]. 
142. As difficult to separate two dew-drops bkended together on a bosom of 
a new-bèown Rose. 
143. A belly of most majestic periphery! [Cf. Col.Let.,No.102: "a majestic 
perirhery of guts"]. 
177. There is not a new or strange opinion---Truth returned from banishm- 
ent---a river run under ground--—-fire beneath emhers[Tayl or ,Sermon xxii: 
",..When a truth returns from banishment by a postliminium,if it was from 
the first,though the holy fire hath been buried or the river ran under grp- 
und,yet we do not call A ai 
183. Let us contend like the Olive and the Vine who shall bring forth most 


& best fruit---& not like the Aspen & the Elm who shall make most noise in 

a tempest[Based upon Taylor Supplementary Sermon iv]. 

206. At Genoa the word,Liberty,is engraved on the chains of the galley-slar 
; -es,& the doors of Prisons. 


* 209. Man knows God only by revelation from God---as we sec the Sun by his 
own Light[Coleridge's favourite quotation from Plotinus,Enn.V.v; Cf.Bio.Lit 
ed.J.eShawcross,I 167]. 

217. The subtle snow in every breeze rose curling from the Grove,like pill- 

ars of cottage smoke. 

223. A dunghill at a distance sometimes smells like musk,& a dead dog like 
Tiers 

, 224. Plagierists suspicious of being pilferdd—-as pickpockets are observec 
comionly to walk with their hands in their breeches-pockets[Cf. his "magnif 
-icent letter" in T.MRaysor,Coleridge's Shakespearean Criticism,II 231 ff] 
323. Gratitude worse than Witchcraft---conjures up the pale meagre ghosts ¢ 
of dead,forgotten kindnesses,to haunt and trouble him [Based upon Robert 
South, Sermon 14} 

Thes lling on his Sopha stretching and yawning exclaimed-—Utinag 

UREA MEO RER re cCondensed from South,Sermon X] . 

325. The House of Commons like Noah's ee few men & many heasts[Based 
on Soyth,Sermon II in which England under Cromwell is described as a kind 
“of Noah's deluge in which only a few men survived amongst many heasts"]. 
326. Old,palsied,& toothless generalities[Based on South,Sermon II: "the 
toothless generalities of a commonplace"]. 

333, Such light as Lovers love---when the waxing Moon steals in behind a 
black black Cloud,Emerging soon enough to make the l'lush visible,which the 
long Kiss had kindled. 

339. Klopstock. Toothless in the upper jaw---under jaw all black Teeth. 
383. The elder Languages fitter for Poetry because they expressed only pro 
-minent ideas with clearness,others but darkly---Therefore the French 3 
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unfit for Poetry; because is clear in their Language....Poetry gives most 

Ì pleasure when only generally & not perfectly understood. 

“ 885. A fine passage from Luther's Sendbrief vom Dolmetschen: Denn man mss 
nicht die Buchstaben in der Lateinischen Sprache fragen wie man soll Deuts 
reden; sondern Man muss die Mutter im Hause,die Kinder auf den Gassen,den 
gemeinen Mann auf dem Karkte darum fragen,und denselbigen auf das Maul se- 
hen wie sie reden und darnach dollmetschens so verstehen sie es denn und 
merken dass man Deutsch mit ihnen redet[ Coleridge is following the editioz 
of Luther's Werke with the speeling modernised by J.G.Walch,1749,XXI 318. 
He omits the phrase "wie diese Esel thun",i.e. as the earlier Catholic 
translators do,and transcribes the dative singular ‘der Gassen" as the plu 
~ral "den Gassen",hence his translation of "thellanes and alleys" in Bio. 
Lit.,ed.Shaweross,I 138]. 


387. Was im eigentlichsten und schaérfsten Verstande erfugen wird,ist fur 
die Menschliche Gesellscaft nur selten wirklich nutzlich[ Source unknown. 
Cf. Klopsteck's well-known distinction between invention and discovery 
succinctly summed up in his epigram "Entdeckung und Erfindung": "Wer unru 
| -vollen,hellen Geist hat,scharfen Blick/Und auch viel Glück,/Entdeckt;/Doc 
wer um Mitternacht,vom Genius geweckt,/Urkraft,Verhalt und Schônheit teif 
à ergründet,/Der nur erfipdet." Infra 950s "Into a discoverer I have sunk 
| from an inventor" is a petent allusion to this. The section "Von der Ent- 
deckung und der Erfindung" in Klopstock's essay Die Deutsche Gelehrtenrepu 
-blick amplifies this point. Poets are eminently inventors,and are "but 
rarely of real use to human society"]. 
390. The Bauer & the Spectacles---he trieg one after another on a book,but 


could not read with them. Perhaps,said the opticign,you cannot read,.---"If 
I could,what should I want spectacles for?" Fa, 

392. Barbarous Nations give life &c to all Things.---The Wife of Alexei 
had a Bell & Knife banished to Siberia/one for cutting her & the other for 
disturbing her rest. 

401. A Plain man that & whenever he wanted to be witty,lifted up his thigh 
and let a fart. á 
429. Est ist zwar ein recht gutes Bier,/Die Goslarische Gose./Doch wenn 
man glaubt sie sey im Bauch/So ist sie in die Hose [pie ose is a river at 
Goslar,after which the beer was named]. 

432. On Lucas Cranach's Grave-stone he is called ictor celerrimus---8 mis 
-take of the Stone-cutter for Boberrims. With some of our Poets the Pub- 


lic makes just the jm blundèr---& puts cleberrimus,where celerrimus 


only is the Truth. orced & natural wit. In the one case the fruit falls 
ripe from the Tree---the other shakes it. /The Voice was in my heart--~-it 
is only the eche which you hear from my Mouth. 

432, German Sounds....u like i,thus MiittersMitter [Small wonder that Schleg 
-el begged Coleridge to speak English(J.C.Young A Memoir of Charles Mayne 
Young,1871,I1 173 ffl. 

455. The moon in thrusting thro' a thin slip of white Cloud about half her 
own breadth pushed with contracted point,like the narrow part of the Egg-— 
then recovered her shape above,and her under half contracted in the cloud. 
518. Exquisite Network of Film so instinct with gentle motion which,now 
the Shower only steadies,& now it melts it into such a mistiness as the 
Breath leaves on a mirror. 
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528. Ghost of a mountain---the forms seizing my Body as I passed & became 
realities—--I,a Ghost,till I had reconquered my ee à 

528. The sunny mist,the luminous gloom of Plato. far | 7 

534. Distance removing all sense of motion or sound painted the waterfalls 
on the distant crags. 

548. An Epitaph on C.Elizabeths death styled by William Cambdens "The Queen 
was brought by Water to Whitehall,/At every stroke the Oars did tears let 
fall/More clung about the Barge fish under water/Wept their eyes of pearl 
& swom blindly after..." 

555. ...the road appeared a sort of suture,in many places exactly as the 
weibliche tetragrammaton [four-letter wordlis painted in anatomical Books! 

I never saw so sweet an Image! 

557. Original?---Yes! Tis implied in the very idea óf a Monster. 

632. Hazlitt,the painter,told me that a picture never looks so well as 
when the Pallet was by the side of it---/Association with the glow of Produ 
—-ction. 

649. The fat Semicircle of an Infant's Cheek/The rosy convex. 

669. Like Pope & Dryden till 15,well!-—-if from thence to 25 or 30---no ho- 
pes of Genius---but may have talents & make an excellent Lawyer. 

674. Omne meum nihil meum---Macrobius[From The Anatomy of Melancholy,"Pemo 
-critus Junior to the Peader"]. 

680. Burton's Gentleman who on his wedding day walk in the fields after di- 
nner/Tennis Court---Ring---Statue curled her Firer---Venus comes at night 
etc. [Anatomy,Pt III Sect ii Mem i Subs I based on Florilegus,ad annum 1058] 
714. Leaves of Trees upturned by the stirring wind in twilight---an image 
for paleness from affright. 

737. Two drunken men,arm in arm,the onefimagining himself sober,the other 
acknowledging himself drunk,the former ‘acting the other's leader & care-ta- 
ker. 

751, Ihm ist Einsamkeit und Gesellschaft recht,ja nicht einmal unter der 
Menge ist er einsam,worin man sonst am wenigsten Gesellschaft hat,wie man 
auf dem Meere am leichtesten verdurstet. 

760, Lacies reading Gilpin's &c while passing by the very places instead oj 
looking at the places[William Gilpin's Observations relative to Picturesque 
Beauty}. i 

765. The woman in the book-seller's shop whom I asked for a volume of Aris 
-totle---My Wife too asked if he was not a midwife [The edition bears the t: 
title: The Works of Aristotle the famous Philosopher containing his complet 
-te Masterpiece and Family Physician; his experienced Midwife,etc.]. 

772. Schoolmaster hired for 10€ a year,& goes about with the scholars begg 
-ing for victuals by rotation---the custom is called "Whittlegate". 

786. A child scolding a flower in the words in which he had himself been 
scolded & whipt,is poetry/past passion with pleasure. 

787....80 poetry...recalling of passion in tranquillity[Possibly a memoran 
-dum for the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads,which was practically & joint 
product(Collected Letters,ed.Griggs,No.449, L.A.Willoughby in "Wordsworth 
and Germany" suggests that the phrase “emotion recollected in tranquillity’ 
may have come to Wordsworth via Coleridge from Schiller's injunction to thi 
poet in his famous review of Bürger's Gedichte(Jan.1791): "aus der sanft- 
ern und 
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fernenden Erinnerung mag er dichten"(Studies Presented to H.G.Fiedler,1937, 
4453 argument repeated in "English Romantic Criticism" in Weltliteratur: 
Festgabe für Fritz Strich,1952,160). Coleridge we know read the Jenaische 
Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung in which Schiller's review appeared,and poss— 
essed a copy of Burger's book]. 

789. What is it that makes the silent bright of the Morning vale so differ- 
ent from that other silence & bright gleams of late evening? 

799. The beards of Thistle & dandelions fying above the lonely mountains 
like life,& I saw them thro' the fees skimming the lake like Swallows. 

811. Catch hold of the Bough,as you climb not to sustain but balance---Mor- 
al use. 

812. The most melancholy time after the death of a Friend,or Child is when 
you first awake after your first Sleep/when the dizziness,heat & drunkenn- 
ess of Grief is gone/and the pang of hollowness is first felt. 

813. The Child hour after hour made a noise exactly like the Creeking of a 
door which is being shut very slowly to prevent its creeking. 

815. Divina natura dedit agros,ars humana aedificavit urbem(Varro,De re ru- 
-stica,III.i). God made the country,but man made the town(Cowper The Task 
I 749). 

817....small detachments of these clouds running in thick flakes near the 
moon, drinking its light in amber & white. 

819. Princes by not moving away appear to advance---as the Moon to the 
Cloudse 

857. Mr Locke supposed himself an adder to Tescartes—--& so he was in the 


sense of viper. mI 

877. To each reproach that thunders from without /May flemor se weal an echo. 
882. A Babe who had never known greater cruelty than that of being snatch- 
ed away by its mother for half a moment from the nipple in order to he kiiss 


as nf dent Meee 0 
3 902. THe «xcellent distinction between klar and ceutlich[From Wolff Logik 


ch.I sect.ix-xv and Metaphysik sect.275 following Leibniz's distinction 
between notio clara and notio distincta(Nouv.Ess.2.22). Clear notions are ç 
given to us,immediately,by sense-perception,distinct notions,mediately by 
means of reflection]. 

904. Their habits of feeling and thinking are made up of contempt,which is 


the concentrated vie ee AT EE aetitia mixta cum odio. : 
908. J.C.Scaliger: "Human e enim sapien R ahit i EC TT EAEN 
-scire velle"(Exoticarum exercitationum 307 sect.29). 
915. Novi ego aliquem qui dormitabundus aliquando pulsari horam quartam auc 
-diverit,et sic numeravit Una,una,una una; ac tum prae rei bsurditate qu + 
anima concipiebat,exclamavit Nae! dejirat horologium!---quâter pulsavit ho 
-am unam(Augustine,letter to Nebridius)[Migne Patrologia Latina XXXIII 69 
col.ii. Coleridge's free translation in Southey Omniana 1812,I 219: "I 
knew a person who during imperfect sleep or dozing as we say,listened to 
the clock as it was striking four,and as it struck,he counted the four,one, 
one,one,one; and then he exclaimed,why,the clock is out of its wits: it 
has struck one four times over"], 

X 917. Mr W. squints. Squints?---but not a bit more than a gentleman ought tc 
E anecdote of John Wilkes is told in Omjniana I 238 ana The Poctor 
ch. 18l]. 
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920, Materialists unwilling to admit the mysterious of our nature make it 
all mysterious---nothing mysterious in nerves,eyes,&c: but that nerves thi: 
&el!---Stir up the sediment into the transparent water,& so make all opaqu 
923. Hartley...l shewed him the whole magnificent Prospect in a Looking 
Glasse.ee& he struggled to express himself concerning the Difference betw- 
een the Thing “ the Image almost with convulsive Effort—--I never before 
saw such an Abstract of Thinking as a purdact & energy,of Thinking as dis 
~tinguished from Thoughts. 
935. He is always doing something else[Cf.infra 1646,and the comment in Bi 
-6g.iit.l 48 on Southey: "Always employed’,his friends find him always at 
leisure"]. : 
939. The flower of the Cinnamon Tree sends forth a smell of Excrement---2 
good writer of bad] verses?] 
945. A Man who had such bad coals that he received more warmth from the ex 
-ercise of blowing with Bellows. i 
947....rarely,a. violent motive may revolutionize a man s professions---but 
more frequently his honesty dies away from evening into twilight & from 
_ twilight to night---he turns hypocrite so gradually & by such little tiny 
4 atoms,that by the time he has arrived at a given point he forgets his own 
ypocrisiy in his conversion. The difference between such a man,& a bolder 
#ADLier jis merely that between the Hour Hand,& the Hand that tells the sec- 
r onds,on a Watch. Of the one you can see only the Motion,of the other both 
Ari, ine motion & the moving.--~yet there is more hope of the latter Rogue---he 
3eff;nas only lied to mankind,& not to himself [Variatim in Ommiana I 228-31]. 
ide 953. Instancelpf a Prudential man Mr Nobert Graves,wished to marry Miss We- 
danl put would not till she was past child-bearing. 
Aebying 60. Exceeding Expressiveness of the motion of the Tongue of Toothless In- 
Onit ERNES o 
Rian, 964. Sir Harry Featherstone in Érothel comes down with the Pheumatism--— 
p.52 Damp Whore---No---slept in every night [An anecdote often ascribed to Sher 
. ~idanl. 
# 966. Come to town to get a wife! With all my heart---whose? [An example of 
Horne Tooke's wit in Rogers Recollections 147]. 
978. A thousand clouds in the sky,& not one which the Moon did not bless w 
in its fringes---I could have with ease counte? all the stars,had not mine 
eye heen too lazy to roll round the heaven,& my mood too placid. 
979, Sara's coldness perhaps & paralysis in all tangible ideas & sensati 6h 
eeesis_unconmonly cold in her feclings of animal Love[Cf Collected Letters 
No.4674. 
1003. In the] ame & limping metre of barbarous Latin Poet---Est meum,et est 
tuum; amice! at si amborum nequit esse ,/Sit meum,amice,precor: quia certe 
sum mage pauper. 'Tis mine,& it is likewise yours; But if this will not 
do,/Let it be mine,because I am the poorer of the Two. P 
1016. Whether or no the too great definiteness of Terms in any langage 
F nav not consume too much of the vital & idea-creating force in distinct,cl 
clear,full made Images & so prevent originality---original thought as dis- 
tinguished from positive thought---Germans in general. 
1060. Feel a pimple,and measure in fecling---& then look at it---how very 
small it is compared with what you expected it to be, 
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1062. Schiller: "Warum kann der lebendige Geist dem AM nicht erscheinen 


= /Spricht die Seele,so spricht ach? schon die Seele nicht mehr"(Vÿtiftafeln 
: "Sprache"). "Lass die Sprache dir seyn,was der Körper den Liebenden. r 
nur ist der die Wesen trennt und der die Wesen vereint" (Ib. : "An den Dich- 
ter"). 
1065. A lively picture of a man,disappointed in marriage,& endeavouring to 
make a compensation to himself by virtuous & tender & brotherly friendship 
with an amiable Woman-—-the obstacles---the jealousies---the impossibility 
of it. Best adivce that he should as much as possible withdraw himself 
from pursuits of morals &c. & devote himself to abstract sciencesfAbout to 
write,in 3 or 4 months,Dejections an Ode], 
1070. Hyperbole from Naucratius's Panegyric of Theodorus Studites---Shakes 
-peare?[¥ie.,"the myriad-minded","complex and multiform in the variously 
versatile wisdom"; cf. Biog.Lit. II 13]. 
1096. Tuffin---Fiarrhoea of Talk---gave him a piece of paper to wipe his 
mouth. 
1105. A playful Tenderness/Touching the Heart,as with an infant's finger 
Again in The May Dream: "A sweet and playful tenderness doth linger /Touch 
“ing the heart as with an infant's finger"). 
1111. The sublimest effort of her Being,a little peevishness/Thin small 
Beer,all that the Thunder of Heaven can do in her is to turn her ittle 
SOUT e 
1123. Work of meuth---exp. for a kiss in a Letter. 
1136. Truth oil,Lies water /pour on as much as you will,it floats atop. 
1157. Poem on the length of our acquaintance/all the hours that I have be- 
en thinking of her &c.[Another poem on Sara Hutchinson not realized]. 
1178. The Thrush. Gurgling,quavering,shooting forth Pess notes. Then with 
short emissions as of pushing up against a stream, 4 Æ shane kek kok a Ar) 
1179. Obscure indeed,but certainly profound: "Net ch mbra Teo" (Statius 
| Thebaid IV 425). 
1184, Unintelligible? As vell call a Fart unintelligible/it tells you at 
DAS it is---it is nonsense---enigmata quia non Sphinx,sed Spincter anus, 
1192. Derwent extends the idea of Toor so far that he not only calls the 
Lids of Poxes Poors,but even the Covers of Pooks. 
1194, N.E. to try to undcerftand Villains. 
1214. The\inhabi tants of the Moon...exactly like the people of this world 
Í in everything else except indeed that they eat with their Dacksides,& 
stool at their mouths/in consequence they are all sans-culottes,but then t 
| they are all cowled or veile@,a whole Planet of Nuns and Yriars---their 
T Breath not very sweet---but they do not kiss much & custom reconciles one 
to everything. 
1231. Parodies on new Poems are a ce amie old ones a Compliment. 
1232. Tribes of Negroes who take for,gPeity of the Pay the first thing they 
meet of a morning---sublime conception possible---& a ludicrous one of a 
Narcissus,himself his Fetisch. 
1234. Musk in the rooms of putrit Patients! Undeserved Praise! a dead log 
at a distance smells like raed ae Le Musk in the rooms of dead men or 
putrid patients/false praises!] ` 
1244. Mother listening for the en of a still-born chile---blind Arab 
list'ning in the wildéerness[Cf. Collected Letters,No.44! to Sotheby: "...8 
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great poet...must have the ear of a wild Arab listening in the silent Pes- 
ert,the eye of a North American Indian tracing the footsteps of an Enemy ur 
-on the Leaves that strew the Forest---; the Touch of a Blind Man feeling 
the face of a darling Child"; also lines in Love's Apparition and Evanish- 
ment and The Blossoming of the Solitary Date-tree}. 
1247. Meditate on Transsubstantiation! What a conception of a mireclel... 
the fire must be pre-existent,or it is not fuel---yet it feeds & supports,& 
is necessary to feed & support,the fire that converts it into its own nat- 
uree 
1248. I lay too many Eggs(in the hot Sands of this Wilderness,the World!) 
with Ostrich CMrelessness & Obtrich Oblivion. The greater part,I trust,are 
trod underfoot,& smashed; but yet no small number crawl forth into Life, 
some to furnish Feathers for the Caps of others,& still more to plume the 
Shafts in the Quivers of my Ertemies,of them that lie in wait against my 
Soul [Derived from George Sandys A Relation of a Iourney begun An: Dom: 161C 
Ath ed.,1632,p.138; this image was also used by Milton in the Tetrackordon 
in Works,Columbia ed. IV 881. 
1250. My Dreams uncommonly illustrative of the non-existence of Surprize in 

D sleep f. Coleridge's favourite author Andrew Faxter ,An Enqui into the 
Nature of the Human Soul II 210: "In short we enter so readily and easily 
into everything heard and seen while we sleep,that nothing surprises us mer 
-ely because it is strange neuer’ also Erasmus Darwin,Zoonomia I 215-7). 
1255. Great Injury that has resulted from the supposed Incompatibility of 
one talent with another/Judgment with Imagination,& Taste-—-Good sense with 
strong feeling &c....Locke's opinions of Blackmore,Hume of Milton and Shak- 
espeare &c.[Not clear about Locke; Hume's notorious phrasegahout the "rude 
genius" of Shakespeare,"a reasonable propriety of thought he cannot at any 
time uphold",are in the Hist.of Eng. VI 192]. 
1271. Devil at the icy end of Hell warming himself at the reflection of the 
fires in the Ice/In Anima Poetae 23 E.H.Coleridge inserts in front of the 
entry,the phrase "An old man gloating over his past vices may be compared t 
to the"). 
1295. All animals have a sense of joke---Calfs with their Horns---Pogs bit- 
ing---Women abusing their infants. 
1297. Dimness in sight to the eye,mist &c. gives magnitude/so does numbness 
to the Touch,a numb limb seems twice its size. 
1314. 111 effect of a fine & apposite Quotation in damping easy commerce of 
sensible Chit Chat. So a good Story. 
1334. Fear of Parting gives a yearning so like Absence,as at moments to 
turn your presence into absence. 

à 1373. Et pour moi,le Bonheur n'a commencé que lorsque je l'ai en perdue. Je 

mettrais <ilentisrs sur la porte du Paradis le vers,que le Dante a mis sur 

eee de l'Enfer. Lasciate ogni Speranza,voi ch'entrate. 
1374. Were I Achilles,I would have had my leg cut off to have got rid of my 
vulnerable Heel. 
1376. In Natural Objects we feel ourselves,or think of ourselves,only by 
Likenesses---among men too often by Differences. Hence the soothing love- 
kindling, ef ec: t oh Metre) she bad passions of human societies. 
ae 1rr0pen me" SE eat a ecitLOvid Metam.III 466; cf. "Water ,water everywhere 

" 
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n 
x 1388. Memory carried on by the fear of forgetting/thus writing a thing dow 
rids the mind of it. 


1401. Derwent...ran round & round in the kitchen so long that for the firs 
time in his consciousness he became giddy---he turned pale with fright,& 
repeatedly cried---"the kissen is walking away from Derwent"——--pawing out 
his hands as if stopping it. 

ak 1428. Goose/would be a noble Bird if it did not remind us of the Swan. 
1471. [The break with Wordswoyth during the Scotch journey]...Here I left 
W & D(utinam nong.vidiseem! )....am to make my own way alone to Edinburgh 
(0 re hi that thou hadst from thy 22nd year indeed made thy own way & 
alone! 


1473. My words & actions imaged on his mind,distorted & snaky as the Boat- 
man's Car reflected in the Lake. - 
1475. Ben More...0ne of the highest in the highlands,shaped like a hayst- 
ack,which dallies with the Clouds,that now touch,now hide,now leave it. 
1532. Pid it rain tomorrow?---It vas!—---A Dialogue between 2 Frenchmen,exe: 
~cising each other in the English Language. 
1551. “ever to lose an opportunity of reasoning against the ad-dimming, 
heart-damping Principle of Judging a work by its Defects,not its Beauties. 
Every work must have the former---we know it a priori~——but every work has 
not the latter. 
1552, The vices of tyrannical great men very closely connected with their 
vices as Striplings,at Schools & Universities. Tiberius. Lord Lonsdale. 
Pox. Impotence. Painful Sensetion and Loss of Hopescastration of the self- 
generating Organ of the Soul. 
554. .sthe greater & perhaps nobler certainly all the subtler parts of one 
's nature,must be solitary---Man exists herein to himself & to God alone/—- 
ok Yeu, ix how much only to God--—-how much lies below his own Consciousness] In 
a letter to Matilda Betham,Feb.1811 he refers to "under-consciousness"(E. 
Betham,A House of Letters,1905,p.132)]. 
1565, Errors beget opposite Errors: for it is our imperfect Nature to run 
into extremes-—-Dut this trite because ever-recurrent Truth is not the who- 
le---Alas!---those are endangered who have avoided the Extremes---ns if am- 
ong the Tartars in opposition to a Faction,one that had unnaturally length- 
enéd their noses into monstrosity,there should arise another who cut off 
theirs flat to the Faces...the few,who retained their Noses as Nature made 
them & Reason-dictated,would assuredly be persecuted by the noseless Party, 
as Adherents of the Rhinocerotists,or Monster-nosed Men. 
1572....my Book of Calumny,Credulity,Causes of mistake/---Aim at exhausting 
all possible modes of Deceit & Error/to teach rity & Humility. 


1575. The lingering Bliss,/The long entran t of % RASE ve Ki . 
Fes pa Pa ae vat LS AVES copia Saad i teres TOR Re aR, 
and ‘tune empor S tunc priman anor me levi spiculo,venenato,eheu! & insana- 
bili gC o j 


1756. Ten Kisses sH ort as one,one long as twenty{Venus änd Adonis 29]. 
1781. The Moon thrusting thro' a thin Slip of white Cloud about half her 

own Treadth pushed with contracted Point,like the narrower end of the egg, 
then emerging recovered her shape above,& the under half entering the cloud 
contracteg in the same manner. 
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HO ey what ails us we ourselves first know exactly what the re 
~al Grief jis---& see it for itself,in its own form & limits---Unspoken Gri- 
ef is a misty medley,of which the real affliction only plays the first fid- 
dle---blows the Horn,to a scattered mob of obscure feelings &c.[Cf. Anatomy 
of Melancholy,II ii 6 il. 
1616. Dear William,pardon Pedantry in others & avoid it in yourself ,instenc 
of scoffing & reviling at Pedantry in good men in a good cause,& becoming 
a Pedant yourself in a bad cause. 
1646. With a deep groan from the Innermost of my Heart,in the féeling of se 
self-humiliation,& a lively sense of my own wealmess,& the distraction of 
epiny mind,which is indeed "always doing something else," I yet write down the 
nemes of the Works thet I have planned.... On Man...(My last & great work) 
The History of Logic... 
1658. Southey's notion of Godwin---My close Stool was right opposite to hin 
as he sate by my bedside----he compared him to a close Stool pan,most often 
empty,& better empty than when full. 
1681. I went to the window,to empty my Urine-pot,& wondere at the simple 
grandeur of the View. 
1686. Die Baume und die lelsen sagen mir nichts,said Socrates & the endless 
superiority of Christ over him in this respect. Tant pis pour vous. 
1725. Instances of the Proverb,Extremes Meet. Cold performs the Effect of 


prire(Por.Lost II 594). Dark with excess of Light(Par.Lost III 380). Nothing 
ork intensest absolutest Being.... 


1743. A great Man's Book in this Country like a Candle in Lapland,extinguis 
—hed the moment after it was lit,by Insects,Gnats,& Buzzflies. 

1744, Good & ill-natured name of the same Thing/*ish of a clumsy Shape is, 
when alive,phosphoric from sides and belly/this the Germans call Klumpfisch 
the “rench Lune de mer,the English Sun-Fi sh (From J.F.Blumenbach Handbuch 


1766. What a beautiful Thing Urine is,in a Pot,brown yellow,transpicuous, 
the Image,diamond shaped of the Candle in it,especially,as it now appeared, 
I having emptied the Snuffers into it,& the Snuff floating ahout,& painting 
all-shaped Sahdows on the Bottom. 

1802. Looking at obseem Picture ophthalmium venerea. 

1805. A boy sucking an Icicle with what affectionate Remem!lrance of a Lolli 
“pope 

1825. Of the H ardheartedness of healthy People 
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Toronto colleagues continue to he readily dragooned into service. etitu- 

de in this context Was accurately defined in the 17 th century as "à livel 

~y sense of favours to come"(xiii). 

1851: Observed...the flight of the Brown Linrets....Twinkling of wings. 2 

Heavy & swanlike rise and fall,yet so that while one was rising,another 

was falling---& so 4. Their sweet straight onward motion/they swam on,not 

with speed or haste,much less hurry,but with eas natural Swiftness... 

1858: The dread of mind that the possibility of my feeling the Spirit of 

the Ludicrous while a great man is talking to me with holy passion. 

1887: ...Portable soup First menufectured on a large scale by C., Appert 

in France,under Napole ay ; 

1991: Erratum in our Lest/For her Grace the Duke read his Grace the Dutch- 

esse——~An Irish newspaper. 

1899:...20, A Waterfall,nay,e weterfury,a smoking Furnace of Fire! 

1907: Painting & Engrevings sends us back with new Byes to Nature...the re 
iprocating influences of Poetry,Peinting &c——and Nature. 

949: 0 that endeavouring face/When will your costiveness have done,rood 


j Orator! [From William Cartwright The Ordin I ii, Orator", substituted for 
, " italici odJe -helak a pact mes Mat io ab Cock? 


Madam" and "endeavouring 

984: Perpetuel Church yard the Country to me-—said Northcote/melancholy 
out of the reach of a city/especailly the Bleat of the Lambs at Sunset. 
1991: A Mother dying of a contagious Disease unable to give or receive the 
last Embrace to her Orphan Child. 

1992: Here I lies all putrefaction/Wei ing for the Resurrectiené A fair 
statement of Priestley's intermediate hie. 

1993: Go on board the Specdwell....the Cabbin rocks like a Cradle,when 

the cruel nurse rocks a screaming Baby, 

1995: The wave itself—-its crown of foam/its larger Hollows—-its puckers 
jte wrinkles,& Sth,its dimples & sunshine. 

1998: Thet Wednesday I opend out my Trunk,& examined the little Escritoire 
given me by Lady Beaumont. I had never connected any pleasure with neatness 
& convenience; now for the first time they seized my Heart at once by a 
hundred Tentacula of Love & af‘ection & pleasurable Remembrances. How 
could it be otherwise? Every thing had been so manifestly placed there by 
the Hand ef affectionate Solicitude! 

2007: Comnodore fired a Gun the smoke from which formed a cloud of very pic 
-turesque Outline,which soon rose to the same apparent height with the othe 
-er clouds,& only distinguished by its continuing Motion. 
20123 1. If a Steeple be so uniformly pleasing on a diversified meadow,how 
much more the Masts of a man of war,referring as with a finger to the Sky, 
on this vast Level?....7. sand nothing more administers to the Pictures- 
que than this phantem of complete visual wholeness in an object,which visue 
-lly does not form a whole,by the influence ad intra of the sense of its 
perfect Intellectual Beauty or Wholeness. To all these mist be added the 
Lights & Shades,sometimes sunshiny,sometimes snowy: sometimes shade-colour- 
ed sometimes dingy-—-whatever ef ect distance,air tints ,reflected Light, 
and the feeling connected with the Object(for all Bession unifies as it 
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were by natural Fusion) have in bringing out,and in melting down, differen- 
ces & contrast, accordingly as the mind finds it necessery to the complet~ 
ion of the Idea of Beauty,to prevent sameness or discrepancy Ef. Biog., Lit. 
ch.l5,ed. J. Shaweress,1,16-20) |. 
2014: o2e& the Sea oo (fpken gave the Ship a smart & lusty Box o' the Ear,t 
that there was neither Sitting or standing,without danger of Contusions. 
2026: ...0f al! men,I ever knew,Wordsworth himself not excepted,I have the 
faintest pleasure in things contingent & transitory....a Shakespeare,a Mil- 
ton,a Bruno,exist in the mind as pure Action,defecated of all that is mater 
~ial & passive [ Cf. "Reason": “Whene'er the mist,bhat stands 'twixt God and 
thee,/Defecates to a pure transparency,/Thet intercepts no light end adds 
no stain-—/There Reason ispan then begins her reign!"(Complete Poetical 
Works,ed.E.H.Coleridge,I ,487)] . 
2036: What change of lace, Sountry ,climate,company,situation,health of 
arig pin tribu paring Seasons/& ever is that one Feeling at- uwy 
Heart/felt like a feinfpain,e spot which it seems I could lay my finger on/ 
——] talk loud or eager,or I read or meditate the abstrusest Researches,or 
I laugh, jest,tel! tales of mirth/& ever as it were,within & behind I think, 
& image you/and while I am talking ef Government or War or Chemistry there 
comes ever into uy bodily eye some Tree,beneath which we have rested,some 
Rock where we have walked together or on the perilous road edging,high ab- 
ve the Crunmock Lake/where we sate beneath the rock,& those dear Lips pres 
-sed my forehead/——or that Scale Force in its pride,as we saw it—-when + 
they laughed at us for two lovers[Cf. "Dejection": "And haply by abstruse 
research to steal/From my own nature all the natural man." This entry conf- 
irms the view that in the poem "abstruse research" is referred to as a = 
means of sublimating the old Adhm,the man in love with Sara Hutchinson,not, 
as has sometimes been suggested,the destroyer of imagination 
2043; Facts—--®& I had it from a man on the Spet,who saw it-——&e and never 
have I been with 3,4,or 5 Men of the Spot who did not quarrel & dispute & 
contradict. i 
2044: Gibraltar....I passed thro' the Town,my poor Nose paying dead for the 
armsement of sy Eyes. A 
2046: My poor Heart(& truly this seems to be something more than a phrase 
or metaphor with me,so local is the feeling,so apparently co-present in 
the same identical place with the gnawing,& palpitation—-strange sense of 
Stopping) my Heart wishes & yearns,& stirs & bustles about you/& then 
stagnates upon you,wishless from excess of wishing! [An instance of how Col 
~eridge's theory of the reconciliation of opposites,or extremes mecting,iss 
“ues directly from his observation of his own emotional conflicts 
20583 And utterly do I protest against the absolute Duumvirate,& twin Desp- 
otism of Pain & Pleasure! Great Springs of human conduct they sre,mein 
Springs perhaps; but not the sole Springs....And Love teo——No! That too is 
no Creature of Pain & Pleasure—~say rather the Parent nursed & sustained b 
by its Children. 
2059: The full moon came thundering down from Heaven,like a Cannon Balls & 
seeing that nothing could be dene went quietly back acain! 
2061: Have I noticed...that pleasure which depends on the subtle Sense of 
#4 Est quod nen est?—-Falence: Synthesis of Antithesis?-—and...the Polyolbio 
sis I of each appearance from the recollections of so many others subtly 
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combinjng with it[ Cf Drayton's coinage Polyolbion,"having many blessings] 
2067: meglie essere amici da lontane che nemici dl' appresso. 

2072$ By purple Pimples gemı'd the Face ene purple Blotch...where twe Bia 
black shining Byes forever shine and shine...efill what with Brandy ,what 
with Rum,the Liver's fairly gone! Byes that like watch lights shine,as if 
they were there not for themselves to see with,but as a sight for others 
to avoid. i 

2074¢ In the "A new Method of Learning the Italian Tongue &c by an Itali- 
an Master from the French of Messiéurs de Port Royal" ,p.159,in the Vocabu- 
lary under the title,or head,Accidenti e Infirmitè,Accidents and Diseases, 
come these 4 together/un buffette...; un pugno...;cuno schiéffo...; un cél 
—cio...---very comical. I met with a run of a sad accident today!—-What, 
my dear Sir!——Mr—-gave me first a cuff,then pulled me by the nose,then 
gave me a box of the Ears & lastly,kicked me! 

2085: e.c.a dreadful Laber,& fruitless Thraae), of costiveness—-—individuated 
faeces,and constricted Orifices....a day of Horror-—tried the sitting 
over het water in vaineseethe Captn. proposed to send for the Comiodore's 
Surgeon....The Surgeon instantly came,went back for Pipe & Syringe & ret- 
urned & with extreme difficulty & the exertion of his utmost strength 
injected the latter. Good God!—--What a sensation when the obstruction sud 
-denly shot up! 

2086: I have many thoughts,many images; large Stores of the unwrought mat- 
erials; scarcely a day pases but something new in fact or in illustration 
rises up in me,like Herbs and Flovers in a Gerden in early Spring; but ” 
the combining Power,the pwer to do,the manly effective Will,that is dead 
or slumbers nost diseasedly.. . Poetry a rationalized dream dealing to man- 
ifold Forms our own Feelings,that never perhaps were attached by us consc- 
iously to our own personal Selvesf Coleridge speaks of the imekination as 
“combining power",see Biog.Lit.,edeShawcross,1,202; 11,8,12,15,16]. 

2091: An Ode to Pleasure—-not sought for herself,but as the conditio sine 
que non of virtuous activity——I not deprecating Pain,but Weight,Languor,& 
the soul—sickening Necessity of attending to en bodily sensations,in 
bovels,in stomach,or organ of Taste. Pain witlgloom & anxious Horror ,& 
from causes comunicable openly to all,rheumatism,&e 0 it is a sport]—— 
but the Obscure,or the disgustful—-the dull quasi finger-pressure on the 
Liver,the endless Flatulence,the frightful constipation when the dead 
Filth impales the lower Gut—--to weep & sweat & moan & scream for the 
perturience of an excrement with such pangs & such convulsions as a woman 
with an Infant héir of Immortality/£or Sleep a pandenonium of all the 
shames & miseries of the past Life from early childhood all huddled toge- 
ther ,& bronzed with one stormy Light of Terror & Self-torture/0 this is: 
hard,hard,hard!...0 great God! Grant me grace truly to look into myself ,& 
to begin the serious work of Self-amendment——accounting te Conscience for 


the Hours of every da el Cf "The Pains of Sleep",in Complete Poetical 
Works ,I,29-91 e & Lai, NW: lomp. “la Pleiad," P1836.:")/ ‘tal, A 


2098: ...an idea from Darwin,meant to prove the entire dependence o 


Sublimity on Association.——Bhe soundof Thunder?-——Sublime-—No! it is a 
mistake—-it is a cart over a hollow road,or going under an arch waye —— 
Where is the Sublimity.—-This fairly took me in,but now I see the fallacy 
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There is here no dependence——of Sublimity 8c———but a true actual Substit- 
ution offhe visual Image of a Cart and its low accompaniments and of the 
werd Cart & its associations for the Sound first heard which was & always 
will be sublime if indeed it can be mistaken for Thunder....I am much plea 
-sed with this Sug'estion,as with everything that overthrows or illustrate 
the overthrow of that all-annihilating system of explaining everything 
wholly by association/either conjuring millions out of 0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0—- 
or into noughts(Uf. Darwin,Zoonomia xvi: "Se if the rumbling of a carri- 
age in the street be for a moment mistaken for thunder,we receive a subl- 
ime sensation,which ceases as soon as we Imow it is the noise of a coach 
and six"). 
2106: To enter a room,be loudly familiar with the Master à haughtily dist- 
ant to a Stranger,a certain mark of a low minde 
2121: For perhaps we never hate any opinien or can do so till we have im- 
personated it—-we hate the persons because they oppose us,symbolize that 
opposition under the form & words of the opinion,& then hate the person 
for the opinion & the opinion for the persone 
2130: Die Liebe ist oft,ich mbchte heynahe sagen,stets das Werk eines Auge 
-enblickes. Ein Blick,mit dem man sich begegnet,ein Handedruck,ein Wort 
(a single Tone) ist nicht selten der erstc,der einzige wahre Bund,der 
zwey harmonirende Seelen auf ewig verbindet, Ant I can exptain this—--& 
in thet explenation solve the imsense deifference between Love & Habit pf 
attachment between loving & being in love. 
2144: Lizard half-erect stands till as I stop—-I stop & long vhile/he tur 
turns his head & looks sidelong at me/—-Crawls two or three paces by 
stealth—-—stops again/I walk off briskly,turning my head tho! & looking 
at hife is too cunning—-& has not moved—-at length I really move away 
—-and of f—-he is gone! Glide across the sunny walk like shooting Stars, 
green, grey,speckled/exquisite grace of cotisa ad the delicacy of the 
Serpent and a certain dignity from even just the increasing erectness of 
it to its hind paws....one pretty fellow,whom I had fascinated by stoppin; 
& gazing at hin as he lay in a thick network of Sun & Sahde...looked- upp 
half-watching; helf-imploring,at length taking adavantage of a brisk bree 
-ze that made all the Network dance & Toss,& darted off as if an Angèl 
of Nature had spoken in the Breeze... 
2165: Like the Gossamer Spicer,we may float upon cir cnc seem to fly in 
mic heaven,but we have spun the slender Threed out of our own fancies,& 
it is always fastened to something below [Suggested by John Smith, Select 
Discourses(1660): "Such as these doe but Spider-like take e great deal of 
pains to spin « vorthless web out of their own bowels,vhich will not keep 
them warm...Speculations may be hovering and fluttering up and down ehout 
Divinity,but they cannot settle or fix themselves upon it....though,like 
the Spider,they may appear sometime moving up and don aloft in the € ire, 
yet they doe but sit on the loome,end move in thet web of their own gross 
fensies,which they festen end pin to some earthly thing or other" I, 
2193: Praises of the unworthy are felt by a good man & man of genius as 
detractions from the worthy,as robberies/so the flashy moderns secn to 
rob the ancients of the hon yrs due to them/& Bacon & Harrington are not 
o 
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read because Hume & Condillac ore. This is an evil; but oppose it,if at all, 
in books in which you can evolve the whole of your reasons & feelings(not 
in conversation,where it will be inevitably attirbuted to Envy)....Coleri- 
dge! Coleridge! will you never learn to eppropriate your conversation to 
your company? Is it not desecration,indelicacy,a proof og great weakness & 
even vanity. to talk to &c &e,as if you talked with Wordsworth & Sir G., Beau 
mont? (2194: 

@hilosophy to a few,Religion with many,is the Friend of Poetry; as producin! 
the 2 conditions of pleasure from poetry, namely,tranquillity & the attach- 
nent of the effections to generalizations. God, Soul leaven the Goppel mirac 
—les,&c are theuselves a sort of poetry,comparec with Lombard Street & 

' Change Alley speculations. 

2211: To defend the Opera——all the objections ageinst equally applicabke 
to Tragedy à Comedy without usic,® all proceed on the false principle, 
that Theatrical representations are Copies of nature whereas they are imit- 
ations({Cf. 22743 this distinction between copy and imitation,made in Oct. 
1804,antedates by 4 years Scheliing's Phlosophische Schriften(1809) ,from 
which vork he is said to have borrowed itgthe ancient-imitation-copy dist- 
inction was revived by Edward Young,enong others,in his Conjectures on Ori 
inal Composition(1774-8),vhich Coleridge read in 1795, Coleridge's fullest 


exposition of the distinction is to be,found in "On P esy or Art"; cuoting 
MHEnesa V.8.1,Shaweross points out thatkhe conception of art as e copy of 


thtnature is Platonic,the gonçe tion ọf ,if as imitation PEJ iniep(Bios.Lit. 
HE 11,818; cf, 11,02) F Baie: sabe" MN ts 
Oe 2912: ...a grecn frog sticking to the Stalk like on old fact at his prayer: 
pe —-His ands up,& his under jew membrane trembling half bladder-—notion,holf 
life... 
2216: .eetne only big—bellied Men I have seen in Syracuse are Priests/0f the 
them many most majestic Peripheries of Paunch. 
2223: A Parliament of Poets would never have written the Paradise lost{ Bas- 
ed upon Jones Harrington's A System of Politics,ch.v: "A Parlament of Poets 
would never have found out the Circulation_of the Dlood,nor would a Perlam- 
ent of Poets have written Virgil's Aeneis" | eeecA nan may devote hinself to 
Death or destruction to save a Nations but no nation will devote itself to 
Death or Destruction to save mankind|Ib.,ch.viii]....The wisdom of late 
years seems rather to be cleverness—-the cleverness: of en embarrassed Speni 
-thrift-—tricks & shif off difficulties & danger,when close upon us—-to 
keep them ot erns length,net in solic & grounded Causes to keep them truly 
! off. We have expetient-nonsers rather than Statesmen———fire-engines egeinst 
Fires,bonts against Inundrtions,no Houses built fire-proof,nor Doms to pre- 
vent Inundation. 
2°87: 0 why have I shun:ec ‘: flec like e towed Dog from the Thought thet 
yesterday was my Birth Day,& thet I was 32e...0 Sorrow & Shane!... 
2267: Beasts & Babies remenber,man only recollects. This distinction was 
made by Aristotle [See Parva naturalia,453A,973Al1. 
2271: One of the heart-depraving Habits & Temptations of men in power,¢s 
Governors,cc &c is to make instruments of their fellow-creetures—-—& the 
moment, they find & man of Honor & Talents,instead of loving & esteeming 
hinythey wish to use him/hence that self-betrayins side and down losk of 
cunning &e——and they justify and inveterate the habit bẹ believing that 
every individual who appraocnes has selfish designs upon then. 
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2278e:Losk in mine eyeballs where thy beauty lies:/Then,why not Lips on 
Lips,since Eyes on Eyes? 

2274: Herd to express that sense of the cnalogy or likeness of a Thing 
which enables à Synbol to represent it,so that we think of the Thing it- 
self—-& yet ‘moving that the Thing is not present to us. Surély,on this 
universal fact of words & images depends by more or less metietions the 
imitation instead of copy which is illustrated in very nature shakespeeriar 
=nized/——t at Proteus Es:ence that could assume the very form,but yet 
Imewn & felt not to be the Thing by that dif erence of the Substance 
which made every atom of the Form another thing/—-that likeness ot iden- 
tity—-an exact web,every line of direction miraculously the same,but the ¢ 
one worsted,the other silk. i 
. 2209: Pigs in Naples tried for thcir lerd-fat by running a hot wire into 
the nape of their neck,& instantly stopping when the pig squeaks——-the wire 
shows the fat's depth. 

28103 It is a remark that I have made many times & many times shall repeat, 
I guess—-that Women are infinitely fonder of clinging to & beating about, 
hanging upon & keeping up & reluctantly letting fall,any doleful or painful 
or unpleasant subject,than men of the same class & rank. 

2335: The drollest explanation of Instinct is thet of Mylius who attributes 
every act to Pain/and ell the wonderful webs & envelopes of Spiders, Caterpi 
-liars,&e absolutely to fits of Colic,or paroxysms of Dry Bellyeche![ Cond- 
ensec fron H.S.Reinarius,Allreneine Betrachtungen uber die Tribe der Thiere 
hauptsochlich ther ihre Kunsttriebe,4tn ete 1179815284 le 
2347: One travels along vith the Lines of a mountain—-/I wentec yyears ego, 
to nake Wordsworth sensible of this—-/how fine is Keswick Vale,would I 
repose? My Soul lies & is quiet,upon the broad level vale-——would it act? 
it darts up into the mountain Tops like a Kite,& like e chamois goat runs 
along the Ridges—-or like e Boy that makes e sport on the road of running 
along a well,or nar-ow fence. | 

2856: Of a Quintette in the Syracuse Opere/and the pleasure of the Yoices— 
one,and not one,they leave,seex,pursue oppose fight vith, strengthyan:ihil- 
ate each other,awalce,enliven,sosthe,fiatter,and embrace each other again, 
till at length they die away in one Tone. There is no sweeter Imege of 
waywerc yh bt fond Lovers,of Seeking end finding,o* the love quarrel & the 
gaking up,o* the losing and the yearning Regret,of the doublet then corple 
=at Recognition,end of the total melting union. Words not interpreters,kut 
fell ovSconbatants. 

2358; Is it or is not true,that whoever supermorelizes unmorelizes? Insten- 
ced in the Catholic doctrine of marriage concubitus cum pregnente &c.[ The 
much discussed problem in Roman Catholic theology,of the lawfulness or sinf 
—ulness of intercourse during pregnancy; cf infra 2435]. 

2260: Not to hastily to abandon & kick away the means after the end is or 
secms to be ac omplished/so have I in blowing out the Peper or Netech with 
which I have lit e Candle,hlown out the Cendle at the seme instant. 

2861: OF men(an not I included? 0 Heavens! What nane of Wealmess,be it W. 
of Mind or W. of leort,is there,in rich I am not included?) of men who 

ean ot wait til) their vorks cre *inishec,much les: publishec,or even cor: 
ect/who even cannot stay til they ere absolutely in evy pert vritten,but = 


must tel! over,cotunicente,setiate and surfeit their impaticnt pert vanity, 
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part busy-ness of mind,part incontinence of sympathy with their Hints, 
Plans,chapters of Content,and first Fragments—-and so waste Life away, 


always going to do that & that,never set dewn at it; affecting everything 
(in the better sense of the word) ,effecting nothing! 
2370: Hew opposite to nature & the fact te talk ef the one moment ef Hume; 
ef eur whole being an aggregate ef successive single sensatiens. Who ever 
felt a single sensation? Is not every one at the same moment conscious tha 
that there co-exist a thousand others in a darker shade,or less light...? 
2372: There are two sorts of talkative fellows whom it would be injurieus 
to confound/& 1,S.T.Coleridge,am the latter. The first sert is of those 
who use five hundred words more than needs to express an idea——that is 
not my case——few men,I will be bold to say,put more meaning into their wo 
words than I or choose them more deliberately & discriminatingly. The sec- 
ond sort is of those whe use five hundred more ideas,images,reasons &c 
than there is any need of to arvive at their ebject/till the only object 
arrived et is that the mind's eye of the bye-stander is dazzled with col- 
ors succeeding so rapidly es to leave one vague impression that there has 
been a great Blaze of colours all about something....my illustrations swa¢ 
llew up my thesis—-I feel too intensely the omipresence of all in each, 
platenically speaking——Cr psychologically my brain-fires,or the spirituel 
Light which abides in brain marrow as visible Light appears to do in sundr 
-y rotten mackerel & other smashy matters,is of too general an affinity 
with all things/and the' it perceives the difference of things,yet is eter 
-nally pursuing the likenesses,or rather that which is comrion/bring me two 
things that:seem the very same,& then I am quick enough to shew the differ 
-ence,even to hair-splitting——but to go on from circle to circle till I 
break against the shore of my Hearetts petience,or have my Concentricals 
dashed to nothing by a Snore—--thet is my ordinary mishap. 
2375: In the Preface ef my Metaphys. Werks I should say—-0nce & all read 
J.NTetens [ Philosphsche Versuche porn there you will 
race er if y pu are on the hunt,track me. Why then not acknowledge your c 
obligations step by step? Because.I could not do in a multitude of glaring 
resemblances without a lie/for they had been mine,formed,& full formed in 
my own mind,before I had ever heard of these Writers....I fear not him for 
a Critic whe can confound a Fellow-thinker with a Compiler. 
2398: ...constant dread in my mindrespecting Mrs Coleridge's Temper} From 
compassion for fhe real hardships she must have endured,little notice has 
been taken of this unpleasant facet of her character,her fiery temper 
combined with her "coldness",see 1577 and 979. One of the most vivid des- 
criptions of it appears in a notebook of the last year of Coleridge's 
lifes "The Scalds so called from their exposure thro’ poetic enthusiasm 
to the Spray ef the Geysers/A cold-blooded Woman's angry passionss Iceland 
Geysers. CeldjSir! yea,if Love or warm affections be meant,cold indeed— 
Diana otherwise called Hecate,She of the Frozen Zone not colder cold?—— 
Yea a very Iceland! but like Icelnad with its Hecla,its periodical Rivers 
of Fire,and its daily Geysers——0 had you been within the scalding spray o: 
of one of them—-then you would have learnt,that Extremes Meet—-Brest and 


Fire,Solid Flint Rocks vaulting andepering in boiling Fluid..." Cf. J.B. 
Flagg,The Life & Letters of Wasington Allston,1892,356-7 for the most 
Birect statement from a third person on Mrs Coleridge's "horrible temper"), 
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2414: Secing a nicebed of glowing Embers:with one Junk of firewood well 
placed,like the remaingof an old Edifice,and enother well nigh mouldered 
one,corresponding to it,I felt an impulse to put on three pieces of Wood, 
that exactly cormlete this perishable architecture,tho' it was 11 O'clock, 
tho! I was that instant soingtobed,& there could be in corron ideas no po- 
ssible use in it. Hence I seom(for I write,not havinsffone to Bec\yet/) to 
suspect,thi+ this desire of tatalizing,of perfecting,may be the bottom-imp- 
ulse of many, many actions,in which it never is brought forward as an avowet 
or even agnized(anerkennt as a conscious notive/—-—thence I proceed to 
think of restlessness’in reneral,its fragmentary neture,and its connection 
if not identification,withe the(pains correlative to the) pleasures derive 
from Wheleness——i.e-eplurality in unity——& the yearning left behind by 
those pleasures often experienced. 
24313 .«.-Now how to get back,having thus belabyrinthed myself in these 
X ogi parenthetical parentheses? Cut thro! at once,& new say in half a doz- 
(AES Lines what half a dozen Lines would have enabled me to say ai the 
LE beginning/but my Theughts,my Pocket—book Thoughts at least,meved like 
a pregnant Pelypus in sprouting Time,ciung all over with young Pelypi each 
Pa ef which is to be a thing of itself—-and every motion out springs a new 
q? Twig of Jelly-Life....l canvot say,that I know & can name eny one French 
writer,that can be placed ameng the great poets—-—but when I read tye Ins- 
cription over the Chartreux: "C'est ici que la Mert et cue la Vérit /EVev- 
ant leur flambeaux terribles;/C'est de cette demeure au monde inaccessible 


/Que l'on passe à l'Eterni e€," I seem to feel,that if France had been for 
ages a freer and a 1a mot heveprectuded a Milton had been born in it,the’ 


French Language would net heveprecluded the Production of a Paradise Lost, 
the! it might perhaps that of an Hamtet*or Lear. 
24333 el ask...whether this divine poem [Cowper's Lines to Mrs Unwin | 
would net havabeen more perfect,if the 35d,4th,and Sth Stanzas had been 
emitted,and the 198th and llth transpesed so as to stand as the 3rd and 4th 
e-.ethe words "ence a shining stere" is a speck in the diamond....I fear 
if it were analysed that the whole effect would be found to depend en 
phrases hackneyed,and taken from the Almsheuse of the Muses, The test 
would be this——read the poem to a well-educated but natural Woman,an unaf: 
-ected gentle Being endued with gense and sensibility,substituting the lotl 
& llth Stanzas for these three/& some days after sh ew her the Poem as it 
new stands/I seem to be sure,that she would be shocked/an Alien would have 
intruded himself ,& be found sitting in a circle of dear Friends whem she 
expected to have found all tbe themselves [Jane:Austen's novel Sense and Ser 
-sibility eu at this date,Feb,1805,written,but under another title,and th 
final title was net given it until publication in 1811]. 
2434: The Queen—bee in the hive of Pepish Erver,the creat mother of the 
Swarm,seems to me their tenet concerning Faith and Works... {The queen bee 
metaphor is used of fanaticism in Bie Lit.,ed. J.Shaweross,1,130 } 
2435: seethe detestable libidinous character of most of the Reman cduists 
of Diana de digito in maritali fruitione!!...[ Antonio Diana's famous Resol 
utiones morales went into many editions. Coleridge may be referring te 
esolution 188 of his tractate en marriage,De sacramento matrimonii À. 
2446: Of my Mohometan Superstition—-dread as to the destruction of Paper. 
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I am almest ashamed te confess to myself,what pulling back of Heart I feel 
whenevr I wish to light a candle or kindle a fire with a Hospital or Harb- 
eur Repert/and what a cumulus lie upon my Table,I am not able te conject- 
ure what use they can ever be,and yet trembling lest what I thus destreyed 
might be ef some use,in the way of knewledge. 

2452: A chaise with four wheels turning freely en their axles,and a man in 
it,all ef ivory,drawn bv a Flea,made by Sebieski} Beverick [watchmaker] 
in the Strand: The same,whe made a Quadrillc Table with a Drawer in it,an 
Eating Teble,a Side-board Table,a Looking—glass,twelve Chairs with Skeletor 
Backs, two‘ dozen-of Plates,six dishes,a dozen knives and as many Ferks,tvel- 
ve spoons,twe Salts,a Frame and Castors together with a Gentleman,Lady,and 
Footman,all contained in e cherry stone,and not filling much mere than 
half of it. Yet what mass is not this,compared with the Parts and System 
of the Whecl-animalcule! Oswald Neringer made a Cup of a Pepper Cern which 
held 1200 other little cups,al! turned in ivory,each of them being gilt on 
the edges,and standing upen a Foot/—-& the Peprer-corn could have held 
400 more} 

2467: Of the impurity end excitation, of impure Thoughts,in certain modest 
women/whe accuse every Look that falls on them/@ by look and manner indict 
you of having lusted after them. 

2471: ..eFielding's Talent was Observation not Meditation...[ Cf. Teble Tell 
5 July 1834; Bieg.Lit.,11,183_]. i ; 
24743 The hypochondriac,or the intemperate man,—-and his endless fruitless 
Menorenda/fruitless and perhaps pernicious as familiarizing his mind to the 
Contemplation,the lazy Contemplation of his own Wealmess. 

2495: ...0 yes,Sara! I did feel how being with you I should be se very 
much a better man/---and why should it be a Woman,& a beloved Woman? will 
the Sneerers ask....the Pressure of the Husband's Hand or swelling chest 
on the bosom ef the beloved Wife shall appear as strictly end truly virtu- 
ous,as Actively virtuous,as the turning away in the heat of passion from 
the Daughter of Lust or Harletry... 

2503: The Metapethecaries always kicking out at the Mathematicians, the 
Mattermaticians on the other hand aiming the same asinine Flings at the 
Metaphysicians. But real Metaphysicians and Methematicians ere Friends,and 
Lovers..{"Metapothecaries" is Southey's word,see Collected Letters,ed. E. 
L.Griggs, 1,p.768 | ° 

2516 : Tis one source of mistakes crncerning the merits of Poems that to 
those read in yaœuth men attribute all that praise which is due to Poetry 
in general ,merely considered as select language in metre...two kinds of 
pleasure are procured,in the two mastér-movements & impulses of man,the 
gratification of the Love of Variety With the grat. of the Love of Uniformi 
-ty—-and that by a recurrence,delightful as a painless and yet exciting 
act of memory,tiny breezelets of surprize,each one destroying the ripplets 
which the former had made,yet all together keeping the surface of the mind 
in e bright dirmple-smile-—-Hatred of Vacancy reconciled to with the love 
of Rest... 

2517s he news of the death by drowning of John Werdsworth |...0 William, 
0 Dorothy, Derothy! —-Mary—: you loved him so!-—and o blessed Srrn,you 
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whom in my imagination at one time I so often connected with him,by an ef- 
fort of: agentzing Virtue,willing it with cold sweat-drops on my Brow!... 
2522: I find by an occurate calculation that on each of my fingers there 
is a yearly growth of nail amounting te 24 Inches,of course the whole growi 
of both hands is two feet end an inch/On my feet about 18 Inches yearly... 
2533: Is there not more then a mere dif’. ef gracefulness between "that" 
and "which"?? : 

2544: ..Flies that lay their egys uniformly on the extruded anus of Horses 


eoo 

X 2588: Power of the Eye/verily a windew,thro' which you not look out of the 
Nouse, but can look into it too. A Statesman,and esvecially,a Diplematist 
should for this reason always wear Spectacles 
2595: Of Uxoriousness & its extreme dif‘erence from conjugal Love/the latt 
-er is two eyes seeing one object ever/. The foruer,a horrible Squint in 
which the ey es look at each other. 
2596: Mem!—-always to bear in mind thet profound sentence of Leibnitz/ 
that men's errers(intel!ectuel) consist chiefly in denyins-—-wvhat they aff- 
—irm with feeling,is most often right/if it be real afirmation,& not 
affirmative in form,negative in reelity/as when ea man preises the French S 
Stageymeaning & irmlying his dislike of Shakesnere[_ Coleridge quoted in 
Bioz Lit.e,ch.12(1,170) from Leibnitz's first of frois Lettres A. Remond 
de Mont—Fort:*J'ai trouve que la plupart de: sectes ont raison dans une 
hon-e partie de ce cu'elles avancent,wais non nas tant en ce cutelles ni 
-ent" je 
2598: Schiller disgusted with Kotzebueisms deserts from Shekesvere.. Let: 
England be Sir P.Sidney ,Shakespere Spenser Mil ton,Dacon,Harrineton,Swift, 
Wordsworth,and never let the namés of Darwin,Johnson,iume,furr it over!——- 
If these too must be Englendglet thea Le wrothor England/or rether let the 
first be old England,the spirtual platonic old England/& the second with 
Locke at the head of the Philosophers’ & Pope of the Poets,with the long 
list: of Priestleys,Payleys,Hayleys,Darwins,Mr Pitts, Dundasses,&e-&c be 
representative ef comercial Ge Britain/these haveïtheir merits,but are as 
alien to ne,es the Menderin Philosophers and Poets of Chine/even so Leib- 
nitz,Lesring,Voss,Kant,shall be Germanyto me,let whatever Coxcombs rise up 
& shrill it away in the Grasshopner—vele of Reviews/and so dhall Dante, 
Ariosto,Giorcano Bruno by ny Itely/Cervantes ry Spain/and lof thet I coul: 
find e France for my Love/but eh! spite of Paschal adane Guyon,and Molier 
France is my Babylon,the Mother of “horedoms in Morality,Philosophy,Taste/ 
the Yrench themselves fecl a foreigness in these Writers/How indeed it is 
possible at once to love Paschal & Voltaire? (Cf Schiller's parody Shekes 
-peere's Schalten]. 
2604: Curious fact mentioned to ne by Mr Dennison the Negroes often consol. 
themselves in their cruel punishnents,that their wounds will become white/ 
and lookin on this as e grand Progression in their rank of Nature,spite of 
their abhorrence of the cruelty of white men. Their Love of white,their 
beliefe that superior Beings are white,even in the inmost parts of Africa 
where they have seen no White mene. e 

614:...1 hear in ry Brain,& still more hear in my stomach,end hear in my 

Bovels. For this Ubiquity almost(or I might with safety add the f Eur ix 
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femur,;my Toes,one or two at least,& ny Imecs) for this ubiquity of the Tya- 
panum auditorium I'am new to wind up my courage/for in e few seconds thati 
accursed Reveillee,the horrible Crash,ond persevering malignant Torture of 
the Parade Drum,will attack me....The Noisiness ef the Maltese every body 
must notice....their very Pigs yell rather than scueck,or both together 
rather... , . 

2618: The two so very different senses in which I feel myself impelled te 
use the werds Scotch & Scottish. Now the Scotch simper,or grin castrate of 
managed malignity in a Mackintosh,Scotch!/The heroic Spartan sternness,& 
Plainness of Paisley...it is Scottish! 

2621} Miss,or Mrs Viemanville(wie man will) s good novel or play Name for 
a fair menker of the Quicumcue—vult Sisterhood/or a "Lady of Lubricity",es 
Tom Coryat calls them[ The Quicumque vult ofthe Crecd in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer is given irreverent association with Xrhe ledyes of Lubricity th 
thht live in the Pordello" of Panegyric Verses in Coryat's Crudities] a% 
2625: Four son-ets by Marino transcribec and minutely criticized: "Non 
cosi bella mai per l'onda Egea","Sovra l'orlo d'un rio lucido e netto", 
"Apre l'uomo anféli¢e:allor che nasce","Sotte calignose ombre profonde!" } 
Of the second]I have trenscribed this Sonnet for the sweetness and sirp- 
le Flow of the Style ond of the Nerration,regretting its falseness to Nat- 
ure...this mode of...red-ochring the rose [an adaptation of “to gild refin- 
ec gold,to paint the liiy" 3. Lor the fourth] After the line "Di luce inacc 
—essibile sepolti" the word "asconde" is fiet with a vengeanco—-nay,it is 
not a flat—-it is a sink; one steps into 8 hole when one was expecting to 
place the foot on a steir hisher. 

2629; It is worthy notice,the instinctive passion in the mind for e one 
word to express a one act of feclins—-i.e. in vhich,however cormlex in rec 
-lity,the mind is conscious of no discursion,end Synthesis a posteriorif Cf 
The Philsophical Lectures,ed. Kathleen Coburn,172—4 on sure 
2642: It is me. I doubt,whether this be necessarily bed srarmer,psycholeci- 
celly analyzed. Who was it,did that? It was I. Who were there? I and Thom 
as and William. And which ox you was it they beat so?—-0 sir it was me.— 
dere comes the true Ohjective Case. a 
2645: Sir John Davis, Nosce teinsum, 0f the Immortality of the Soul: "Yet 
though these men avainst their conscience strive,/There are some sparkles 
in their flinty breasts,/Which canrot be extinct but still revive; /Thot 
though they would,they cannot quite be beasts." Davies stil! more than even 
Daniel is a proof that our Lenguage has made no steps,endured no real alter 
-ations since the Time of Elizabeth,at leas /Every 5 yecrs,hes ttppitocint- 
ions; but he who writes si-mly vell,-ust write nov, both words & cénstruct— 
ion As our ancestors,two or even three hundred years ago. 

2658: The tlodesty,the charming Modesty,of an Italian(e Letin) Dictionery 
“Cornelino,dirm: di quella parte vergonosa delle donne,il di cui nome non 
puc scriversi." Accordingly,Conno is not inserted. 

2670; ...it requires a strong imagination as wel! as an accurate psycho—ana 
-lytical understending...{ The entry was made or 15 Sept.1805; the earliest 
use of psychoanalyse cited in the OED is dater 1906.) Having as usuual, 

o' a Labyrinth of Parentheses wenderee out of the Possibility of connect 
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"y centence sremmaticelly tho' logically I have never let go of the Thoncht 
s.e.. 
2687: Novo Albervo,the Lion/beware of tie Landiord,& neke a strict bargain 
with hin.-—TIhe Wife,indee: the whole Household are exceedingly civil and 
attentive kut the man is rapacious,insatiable,even to unfeclins Ilrmudence 
Goethe noticed on the Facade of the ondeco Cuba an inscription in Engi- 
Ish: "C traveller,whoever you are,ybeware in Catania the hotel the Golden 
Lions iv is vorse then to fall into tie clutches of the Cyclops or the 
Syrens or the Scylla",Italienische Reise,I May 178% j. 
2701: Noticer the having an abdomen prominent ,15 Oct. 1805—-or rest er 166) 
/for it had passed one o'clock when I mede the melancholy observatione 
2724: Bottle of Books/welil so a Battle of Miracles Catnolic,fahometan,Pas: 
-an. Metaphors mistaken for Reclitr one of tne Springs oï the mamy-headed 
Nile of Credulity,whica in its Inundations havine covered the Land with 
misreations fers ky its many mouths the See of Blood [ Also e711 t 
2728: Plain contra-recsonins #fist-boxinr/fierce Controversy is boxirr 
cestuses ieee lead-loadeé Gloves-—Virs. Aeneid (Bk V`]. But the Stile 
but the envenomed Stiletto!——is there what werse(a Germanism) Yes! the 
poisone? Italicn Glove oi mock-friendshin! 
2796 : s.y instincts are so far dos-like/I love beings superior to me bei 
-tter than mv Etualss.. 
2728: Modern Poetry chararcterizedfthe Poets ANXIETY to be always striking 
—-The same march in the Greek & Lein Poeis/Claudian,who hed newers to hai 
-e becn any thing—-ohserve in him the anxious traving Vanity! every Line, 
ney,cvery word stops,looïks full in your face% asks & begs fôr Preise. A 
Chinese Faintinr no distances no perspective/ali in the fore-cround/and 
this is all Vanity. I am pleased that when a mere Stripling I had formed 
the oninion,that true Taste,was Viriue—-® that bad writing was bad feelin; 
A nore fevourable view of Claudian in Table Talk,18 Aug. & ? Sept.1832; 
ioc. Lit.e,chol8,ce. Shaweross II,4! on the lack of perspective in the ue 
educated mind ji. 
2730: What a dificult Laneuagve the English(said an Italian to Cept. Pasley 
—-4 words all pronounce! the ane/Shin,Sheep,Chin Cheapecees i 
2134: Minim Midge Esfre married to Miss Thomasina Tit hv the Reverehd Levi: 
-than Mammoth. 
27443 e. EVil according to some of the Schoolmen,& to the Platonists,subsi- 
sting in negations consecuentiy the Devil himself may he nainted too black, 
as the Proverb very profoundly ohserves,for Evil being Negation,if he were 
all evil he vould he nothing at al] which is a contradiction in terms—— 
the! perhaps the Priests were nlaying bo-peep with their Consciences,& by 
celline the Devil absolute Evil meant ot once to tell the Truth ^ to convey 
a Lie-—-holdins un the Daemon Outis in terrorem vlehisf holding un tre dene 
-on Nobody to frighten nn die po Outis is the nome Ulysses used to hide 
his icentity from Polynher s } —-/But if we believe his Existence(cs woe 
to him who does not....)...h6 must have sone good Dualitiess & among these 
I should reckon meekness,patience,& long-suf ering....how cuietly does he 
sufer himself to he abused hv the our together by Priests or ail Religi- 
ons....for to atirilmte the fiery and swoln Noses of many of the dignified 


cer°7 to their having been pulled by the Yevil is diving as low down as 
ls ¥ J 
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Hell for a reason which might be found by diving no lower than the Cellar 
—-/To these may be added kind-heurtedness—-in suffering himself to be tt 
the Scape-geat,on which each man lays all his follies & vices... 
277Ys He dares bepun even thee,0 Death! /To unish him step thou his Breatl 
2772: On Fetid who died of a Catarrh:,Thee,Fetid! eft diè armed Death attc 
-ack,/As oft theu mad'st thy famin'd Fee draw back./Thy BYeoth was dread, 
as Dragen's in Remance,/And carried farther than Death's missile Lance./Al 
! Whence then hear we now thy Death—bell Knelling?/Did Death too catch a 
Cold,& lose his sense of Sueliinc!//"Sweet Fetid dead! No-—Nol" The 
Thought so shock‘d her/His Widow would wet in the House abide,/All grief- 
bewilder'd still she sought the Decter-—/Ere she return'â;her sweet Love 
utrefied—-/And stepping o'er her Threshold,wild of brain,/She sniff'd 
the air,then scream'd—-—Joy! Joy! he breathes again! 
2773: On Gripe-alls .../His Seul and Corse are pent-up here below/And thi: 
. they say,his Punishment & Fate is,/To lie awake,& all day-long to Ikmew,/ 7? 
How many thousands read this Tomb-stone gratis. 
2779s On the Family Vault of the Burrs,a notorious Lady of whose Househol 
was the last person who caught the Fever at NewYork but recovered: .... 
The yellow Fiend in Lust & Pride/Would clasp a Fury as his Bride/And the 
Plague died of fierce Jane Burr. 
2782: She is "Fearfully and wenderfully made" [Psalms,139:14 7] . 
2788¢ Ree teor probably an obsolete Latin word,and res the second person 
singular of the Present Indicative-—If so,it is the Iliad of Spinozo-Kan 
-tian,Kantô-Fichtian,Fichto—-Schellingian Revival of Plato-Plotine-Proclia 
Idealism in a Nutshell from a Lilliput Hazel. Res æ thou art thinking. 
Even so our "Thine": id est,thinking or think'd. Think,Thank,Tank= Reser 
-voir of what has been thinged---Denken,Danken---I forget the German for 
Tank.....0 Lord! What thousands of Threads in how large a Web may not a 
Metaphysical Spider spin out ef the dirt of his own Guts... Lewis and 
Short(1922) on rest "etymology dubious; perhaps root ra— of reer,ratus; 
cf German Ding; English thing,from denken,to think; properly,thet which 
is thought of; cf. alse logos, Lidell and Scott,9". Southey,among subject: 
for "poemlings" noticed that the spider was a metaphysician,incontrast to 
the silkworm that feeds first and spins afterwards(Cemonplace Book,ed. i 
J.W.Warter,IV,20). i 
2793: The Sun when you gaze at it,dazzle-blinds you/When you acknewl edge 
its presence...all things become clear by it/—--acknowledge the cause & 
avail yeurself of its Effects. ; 
2798: [A Thought suggested by a View of Saddleback: Onstern Blencarthur’s 
perilous height/The wind is tyrannous and.strong:/And flashing forth un- 
steady light/Frem stern Blencarthur's skeiy height/As loud the torrents 
throng! /Beneath the moon in gentle weather/They bind the Earth and Sky 
togethers /But 0! the Sky,and all its forms,how quiet!/The things that set 
seek the Earth,how full of noise and riot!" ] 
2799: I know tis but a Dream,yet feel more anguish/Than if ftwere Truth. ] 
It has been often so,/Must I die under it? Is no one near?/Will no one 
hear these stifled gorans,& wake me? 
2812: The Italian a most harmenieus at least melodious Language in the 
mouth ef a sensible agreeably-voiced Englishman,and the Language ef Love 
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itself set to the sweet tenes of an accomplished,self-respecting,and there- 
fore of necessity refleationate,English Lady/but in the mouths ef the Ital- 
ians themselves...it is beyond all comparison the most ear-insulting chhes 
ef shrill and guttural ,up and down,sounds that I have ever heard....Rome is 
perhaps better than Naples,Florence &c,but bad is the best. In the mouths 
ef women ef the Middle and lower ranks there are really no words,but a fus- 
ion ef sounds....I have often heard a long sentence & without its being re- 
peated found that I had understood it/yet for some sounds I have been se 
ear-poniarded with the physical sound,that it was like seeing a fist that 
had just struck fire from your Eye. Not se with the French or German. 

2814: Painter's Esel,in Italian Cavallette(small Horse) in ¥Ūpench Chevalle, 
ise. the same/is it not derived from Esel,an Ass? 

2815: To remember the fellew in the Market at Rome,twisting the necks of 
near 20° Goldfinches,one after anether,leaving them fluttering and gasping, 
he meantime chit—chatting with a neighbeur stallman,throwing his Head about 
and sometimes using th@meck-twisting gesture in help of his Oratory....Man— 
ner ef mil nae the Reman Farms,manus frictoria in pudendis vaccae. 

2826: The ‘desire ef carrying things to a greater height of pleasure & admir- 
atien,than emmibus trutinatis (when an eps da weighed up_} they are susce 
-ptible of,one great cause of the corruption of poetry....ponder on Catullus 
LXXVI... It is now whether or ne tue very same ideas expressed with the vers 
same force & the very same naturalness & simplicity in the versification of 
Ovid & Tinullus,would not be still more delightful...but whether it is poss- 
ible so to express them/e: whether in every attempt the result her not been 
to substitute manner for matter,point that will not hear reflection(so fine 
that it breaks the monent you try it) for genuine sense and true Seeling—— 
& lastly,to confine both the subjects,thoughts,& even words within a most 
beggarly Cordon.——-N.DB.Metastasio-——& in Pope... Cf. Biog.Lit.,1,26; IX, 
211. : 

2828: [Biog.Lit.,ch.23,11,187: "The ideal consists in the happy balamce of 
the generic with the individual] . 

2832: The cuiet circle in which Change and Permanence co-exist,net by combi- 
nation or juxtaposition,but by an absolute annihilation of diference/colum 
of smoke,the fountains befere St Peter's waterfall s/God!+——Change without 
_loss-—change by a perpetual growth,that(once constitutes & annthilates char 
ge the past,& the future included in the Bresent//oh! it is awful. 

2839: So much sorrow behind and before and around,no one Wish of the very 

H eart,which even the Reeson,that keeps drowsy watch in a Day-dream,cen suf- 
fer to pass into the Fancy,end to become the Material of a momentary Fabric 
of Pleasure——when every thing,that could give Happiness,presents its idea 
so closely interbodied with the immediate reflection ef its impossibility... 
that the voluntary Mind shrinks form all,it would endure all things to attai 
-in,as from a debt of Misery,as from a stern Crediter knocking at the door, 
who must be admitted,some time or other,but oh! not todey-—...if I can by 
any wretched usury against myself [euphemism for opium! borrow half an 
hour's comfortable sensation(to be Fepayd in pian) ata 10,00 per cent int- 
erest. i 

2860: ...Even at this moment I could commit Suicide but for you,my Darlings 
(ef Wordsworths——ef Srar Hutchinson/that is passed-—-0f of remembered 
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thoughts to make a Hell ef/) 0 me! now racked with pein,nov fallen abroad 
& suffecated with a sense of intolerable Despair/& no other Refuge than 
Poisons that degrade the Being,while they suspend the torment,and which 
suspend enly to meke the Blow fall heavier. 

2861: 0 dear John Wordsworth! Ah that I could but have diec for you/& you 
have gone home,married S.Hutchinson,& protected my poor little ones... 
2866: The concrete in nature nearest to the abstract of Death is Death by 
a Flash of Lightning. Repeatedly during this night's storm have I desired 
that I might be taken off,not knowing when or where/but a few moments 
past a vivid flash passed across meymy nerves thrilled,and I earnestly 
yished,se help me Ged! like a Love-lenging,that it would pass through me! 
Death without pain,without degrees,without the pessibility ef cewardly wi- 


` shes,or recreant changes of resolve/Death without deformity,er assassin- 


like self-disorganization/Death,in which the mind by its own wish might sec 
-em to have caused its own purpese to be perfermed,as instantaneously and } 
br an instrument almost as spiritual,as the Wish itself! 

2869: 1. Uncomfortab. 2.0fpium}a}Bfrandy}. 3. increased Nfervous! Efnergy 
4.positive body pains 5. Remorse afe Despondency e 

2890: Stoddert{ Sir John | passes ever a poem as one oi those tiniest of tir 
-ny night-flies runs ever a leaf,casting its shadow,3 times as long as it- 
self,yet just shading one or at most two letters at a time. Minute Critic- 
isnf In a "Letter to Peter Morris,M.D.",Coleridge again employs the simile 
to describe "critical minimi sm" , Blackvood's,VII(1820) 620-811, 

2914: The Pine-tree top-blasted an-clied by Swift prophetically to himself; 
the Chestnut a fine shewy tree and its wood excellent but that,alas! it 
dies away at the heart firsts poor melf Swift made the remark to Edward 
Young,who recérds it in his Conjectures on Original Composition: "Pointing 
at itfan elmtree} he said,*I shall be like that tree: I shall die at the 
top.' He was then but fifty"). 

2915:...the vision enriched by subconsciousness of palpability....f The 
earliest recorded use of the word subconsciousness; Nov.1°96, Cf other 
examples in The Note-—Rosi:s: "depths of Being below,® radicative of,all 


` Consciousness"(6); "Man...how much lies below his own Consciousness" (1554); 


"Viewed in all moods, consciously ,uncons,semi—conse"(1575);""he adéed to 
the Consciousness hiden worlds within vorlds"(1795); "we being sem-demi- 
conscious" (2073); - "Poetry è rationalized dream dealing te manifold Forms ov 
our own Feelings,that never perhaps were attachec by us consciously to our 
own personal Selves" (2086); "A consciousness within a Consciousness"(2999)1 
2983: To be sure,sorme good may be imagined in any evil—-as he whose hous% 
is on fire in a dark night,his Less gives him Light te run away. 

2938: 0 Elpizomenejthe hoped-for one,i.e. Sara Hutchinson] ! When shall I 
have to write a letter to you,with no other Sorrow to corrmnicate,then thei 
absence from you,which vriti nz itself irmlies?...I Iknow,you’ leve:me!-— 
My reason knows it,my heart feels it/yet still let your eyes,your hands 
tell me/still say,o often & often say,My beloved! I love you/indeed I love 
you/for why should not my ears,end all my outward Eeing share in the Joy-— 
the fuller my inner Being is of the sense,the more my outward ergans yearn 
& crave for it/0 bring my whole nature into balance and harmony. 
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2944: ..sfear of horrors in Slecp,driving me to dreadful remedies & stimuli 
when awake,not for the present Sensation,but to purchase daily a wretched 
Reprieve from the torments of each night's Daemens/selling myself to the 
Devil to avoid the Devil's own Visitations,& thereby becoming his Subject. 
2955: Of the profanation of the Sacred word,the People...each leprous rag- 
amuffin,like a Circle in Geometry,is at once one,and all—-& calls his own 
brutal Self,"us,the People!"... 

2960: S.T.Coleridge S.T.Coleridge Dorothy Wordsworth Sara Hutchinson 
2961: This dwelling kiss [f From a play attributed te George Wilkins,The hj 
-series of Inforced Marriage;l,ix "Clara,I must leave thee,with what unwil 
—lingness,/Witness this dwel jing kiss upon thy lip". : 

2975: THE EPOCH. Saturday,27  December,1806-—-Queen's Head,Stringston... 
50 minutes after 10{ Referring to to his jealous fears of Sara's intimacy 
with William Wordsworth; cf infra 3148%. 

2979: The Coati-mundi and some of the long tailed monkeys with a strange 
aapetite delight in eating their Tails,"and seem to feel no pain in wound- 
ing a part of the Body so remote from the center of circulation." Buffon 
English minsiters to Ireland,E.Indies,America, = 
2999: ..elike some fairer Blossom-life in the’ center of the Flower-pelypus 
a life within Life,& constituting a part of the Life,thefsice] includes / 
it. A consciousness within a Consciousness,yet mutually penetrated,each 
posressing beth itself & the ether——distinct tho! indivisible! 

3023: In all processes of the Understanding the shortest way will be disc- 
overec the last,and this perhaps while it constitutes the great davantage 
of having a Teacger to put us on the shortest read at the first,yet some- 
times occasions a difficulty in the comprehension—-/in as much as the 
longest way is more near to the existing state ef the mind,nearer to 
what,if left to myself on starting the thought,I should have thought next. 
The shortest way gives me the knowledge best; the longest way makes me 
more Imowingo 

2024; All the Linen et the Bridgeweter Arms mark'd "Stoln from the lridge- 
water Arms." 

3030; "iy tragedy is a comedy to my enenies" (Gregory Naziazen,Orat. 14). 
8021s Sit tamen Demina Materque nostra Rema baculus in aqua fractus; et 
absit cred>re quaefqued).videmus. Walter Map's De nugis curielium,Bk I, 
che22T NR Janes's tre: "But yet may our lady and mother Rome be a stick i 
cis that seems broken,and may we net have to believe what we see 
"yd. 

3089: Many a party man talks us if he hated higCountry. » 5 yet ll the 
while is merely hating the opposite party,& would himself feel & talk as 

a Patriot were he in a foreign Land. The true Monster is he...who anuses h 
his Country when out of his Country. 

30782 ....and in the mind a strong Termtation to,almost enounting if not al 
together to a sense of,a reprobate Despair,thet snatches at the ‘mown Pois 
-on,that suspends—-alas! to agcravate the Evil,like the Pause in the bala 
—ncins of the Javelin onc the ruscles,the peuse that defers the blow te |? 
make it the more forceful... 

380793 Dies,hora,momentum,evertendis dominationibus sui ‘icit,cuae adamenti- 
nis credebantur radicibus es e fundatne-—Casaubon Bir Waiter Ralesh,'list.e 
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of the World,Preface,tre: "A dey,®n houre,a nonent is enough to over turne t 
thé things,th at seemed to heve beene founded and rooted in Adamant". 

3085: Travels---whosoever in vritin;; events of his own times end witness, 
shall follow Truth too near the Heels,it may haply strike his teeth out of 
his head [-Adaptec from Ralegh's Preface on the writing of "a modern History" 
Cf. Teble Talk,7 June 1830 

3121: Fred phil oxephus ardani ut accuratius loquar ,Psilesophes——Psi- 
losophie Ù el!id//Philosophia Teutonicaf Cf.3158 J. 

313%: Augustine, De verbis Domini: "...fides enim debet praecedere intellect 
-um,ut sit intellectus fidei praemium"[ Fer faith should go before underst— 
anding,in erder that understanding may be the reward ef faith 

3148:...0 agony! 0 the vision of that Saturday Merning---of t ed/—-0 cru- 
el! is he net beleved,adered by twe——& two such Beings——-/and mst I not be 
beloved hear him except as a Satellite?...W. is greater, better ,manlier,mere 
dear, by nature,to Woman,than I---I—-miserableI!——but does he-—-0 Ne! no! 
ne! no! he dees net——he does not pretend,he does nat wish,to love you as I 
love you,Sara!...Awakened from e dream of Tears,& anguish ox involuntary Je 
~lousy. P 

8149: To lie in ease yet dull anxiety for hours,afraid to think a thought, 
lest some thought of Anguish sheuld shoot a pain athwart my bedy,afraid 
even to turn my bedy,lest the very bodily metion should introduce e train 
of painful Thoughtsg Cf 2368: "My sole sensuality was net to be in pain!" 


8158: Form is factitious Yeing,and Thinking is the Process. Imagination the 
Laberatery,in which Thought elaberates Essence into Existence. A Psilosophe: 
i.e. a nominal Ph, without Imagination,is a Coiner Vanity,the Froth of t 
molten Mass,is his Stuff-—and Verbiage the Stam & Impression....better 
say,that he is guilty of Forgery... 

3171: Shedow—-its being subsists in shap'd and definite non-entity. 
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Inquiring Spirit,ed. Kathleen Coburn. 
Ignorance seldom vaults into knowledge,but passes into it through an inter 
-mediate state of obscurity,even as night into day through twilight,...The 
first step to Imowledge,or rather the previous condition of all insight in 
-to truth,is to dare éomrmne with our very and permanent self(29), 
I feel that there is a mystery in the suden hy-act-of—will-—unaided,nay, 
more than that,frustrated,recollection of a Name(30)....There is no explan 
-ation...of this fact,but by a full sharp cistinction of Mind from Consciot 
usness---tre Consciousness being the norrow:Neck of the Bottle...(31) 
There are a multitude of cases which should be treated as Madness:-——-i.e, 
the genus madness should be extended and more classes anc species made,in 
practice,tho' of course,not in name(36), 
eoeethe lowest depth thet the light of our Consciousness can visit even | 
with a doubtful Glimuering,is still at an unknown distance fron the Ground. 
ese (45), | 
What ere you crying for? said an Angry Parent to a Child,whom he hed sherp! 
-ly anc harshly rebuked. You have snuffed the Candle too close,repliec I-— 
and can you woncer,thet it gutters? (81) 
I know such that I do not understand} but to uacerstand what I know(scire : 
me scire) is the end of all science(90). 
It has been remarked by the celebrated Maller,that we are deaf.while ve arı 
yawning(104). 
esethe epigrammatic unconmected periods of the fashionable Anglo-Gallicen 
taste....a style wich an ancient critic woulc have ceemed purposely inv- 
entec or persons troubled with the’ aathua to readen for those te compre 
-hend (119) who labour under the ore pitiable asthne of a short—witted 
intellect....Liïe idle morning visitors,the brisik one breathless periods 
“urry in an? hurry off in quick and profitless succession...(111). 
Y ow abuse snuff! Perhaps it is the final cause of the husan nose(121). 
Tre expediency even in a «oral sense of not carrying speculation above ac 
certain height uninterruptecly; kut there to descend to the practical uses 
of which it wight be cepable---(137) like the Indien Fig,which still at a 
given height declines i tsbranches to earth anc takes root anew,forms a new 
principle(153). 
Southey once said to es Y ou ere nosing every nettle along the Necge,whil 
-e the Greyhounc(aeaning himself,I presume) wants only to get sight of the 
Naregenc Flash---strait as a line! he has it in his mouth!-—~-Even so,I re- 
pliedgwight a Cannibal say to an Anatouist,whor he hac watched Cissecting 
a DOGY oje . (143). t 
The er Languages fitter for Poetry kecause they expressed only prominen 
ideas with clearness,others but derkly=--(155) Therefore the French wholly 
unfit for Poetry; because Call3 is clear in their Language....Poctry gives 
R ost pleasure wien only generally an? not perfectly uncerstood...(15¢)}. 

As Tonversationists is not S.T.C. vs Dr Johnson as Eolion Tarp to Single 
Trun. lence the stores of resembered Sayings of the latter-—-while $.T.C. 
sparks "Sparks that fall upon a River,/A mouent bright,then lost for evel 
(iss). 

es. A high degree of Taste is,we believe,scarcely compatible with Genius in it 
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earlier efforts,anc only with the highest Genius even in its naturity(195' 
Southey is an Historian worth his weight in daimonds; and were he(which 
Heaven forfend) as fat as uyself,ancd the diamonds all as big as birds’ egi 
eggs,I should still rep&t the appraisal (197). 

A blessing,I say,on tthe inventors of Noteslezsethe Writer say cigress...? 
without any breach of continuity...{202). 

Blmenbach told me,thet the abscission of the “orns of the Stag and Male 
Deer hac the effect of Gastration(245). 

——is one of those men who go far to shake my faith in a future state of 
existence; I :ican,çon account of the cifficulty of moving where to place ! 
him. I could not bear to roast him; he is not so had as all that cones to 
: but then,on the other hanc,to have to sit ‘own with such e fellow in the 
very lowest pot—house of heaven,is utterly inconsistent with the telicf oi 
that place being a place of happiness for me(266). 

Southey in The Poctor quotes Thouas Fuller on daughters,as being in a 
fanily "silent strings" sending no soun? to posterity,but "losing their’ or 
own surnames in their matches." This evil in genealogy the French and Ger- 
sans enceavour,sil not to prevent yet in fact to remedy,by affixing the mai 
en or paternal to the ser: iec Name—-thus: Frances Pattison,çnée Colerid- 
gee Catherine Pappenheissen,geborhne Von Axeh,an heraldic usage worthy of 
adoption in Znglanc,wiere the disruption of the married Daughter fron her 


parent Stock,anc absorption into the nane and fanily of the l'uskonc,is 
not to be parised. It is a Ciscontinuity in cescents—--anc a Nothingizing 
of tie Fenale(297). 

Cleverness is à sort of genius 
the hand(341)}. 


p 
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C.C.Abhott,ec. The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Rebert Bridges (1955). 
Introduction: For Hopkins,Bridges was his only critic,since Dixon must be counted rather an 
admirer than a critic. Bridges was at first disconcerted by the strangeness of his friend's 
poetry,but fully alive to the nervous neweness of his genius(xvi}. He kept poems that might 
otherwise have been lost. It is easy to say "Why not have published the poems at once?" A 
little thought would have shown that Bridges had considered(xvii) and rejected such a proj- 
ect. A poet of Hopkins's kind must either create his own audience or have it created for him 
To create it for him,to win gradual recognition,was the friendly task that Bridges set him- 
self. Both Bridges and Dixon repeatedly urged Hopkins,without successgto publish his poetry. 
They were puzzled and grieved at the fetters he fastened on his gift as poet. Yet he writes 
urging his friends,as a duty,to gain the widest public they can for their own verses. The 
nquanrekt” between priest and poet was never fully reconciled in his mind. Two attempts at 
publication were checked: The Month rejected both the Deutschland and the Eurydice(xviii). 
From a definitely Reman Catholic point of view there was a wider appeal in the domestic pass 
-ion of Patmore,the delicate if bloadlestorthedoxy of Alice Meynell,and the flamboyant ritual 
of Francis Thompson. Bridges did not wish the book to drop unheeded,nor did- he want his fri- 
end's name to be environed by the barbarous noise "Of owls andbuckoos,asses,apes,and dogs." 
Rightly he walked warily. In 1893 he persuaded A.H.Miles to give Hopkins a place in the well- 


known anthology,Poets and Poetry of the 19th Century(xix). It is strange to find him regard- 
ed as a poet in key with contemporary experiment en faisilivaton. Two things have helped tow- 
ards this misconception: his originality and the retarded publication she ization of his 


work, Yet the misconception is glaring. He is a Victorian,though a strange one. His modernity 
means net that he belongs,spiritually,to us,but that by transcending in great measure the 
dead conventions of his contemporaries he is free of all ages and entombed by none(xxi). He 
aimed,in the words of Bridges,"at an unattainable perfection of language as if words-—-each 
with its twofold value in sense and in sound---could be arranged like se many separate gems 
to compose a whole expression of thought,in which the force of grammar and the beauty of. 
rhythm absolutely correspond." The fascination of what is difficult and yet more difficult 
gémetimes involved him in a struggle fer technical conquest to the detriment of poetry. Often 
he takes complete freedom and dragoons words to fit his rhythm by a personal and capricious 
stress which has no more justification than a private symbolism. He feels no bar tè the use 
of stress,alliteration,assonace,internal— and end-rhyme in the same poems he is too anxious 
to “load every rift with ore." He is helped towards what is often a magnificent concentration 
by the elimination of weak words and the determination to say nothing at second hand. At 
times he loses in clarity,vord-musich ,änd spontaneéty(xxii). fhe senses are leashed to a purp 
~ose,praise of God. His visions of earth and her creatures make a bevy of astonishing and new 
felicities rarely to be matched in English poetry. Pied Beauty,that deeply moving and magècal 
thanksgiving for things "counter,original ,spare,strange",ik not a devotional poem save in 
the way that all poems witnessing to beauty are devotional. There is nothing aggressive in 
the religious statement,no abatement of joy in the poet's recognition of beauty. Even in the 
May Magnificat what matters most is not the praise of Mary,but such stanzas as "When drop-of— 
blood-and-foam-dapnle/Bloom lightaibhe*erchard apple/And thicket and thorp are merry/With 
silver-surfèd cherry//And amuring-over greybell makes/Wood banks and brakes wash wet like lak 
~es/And magic cuckooeall/Caps,clears,and clinchs all"(xxviii). He had no delusions about mech 
-anical "progress". /But he knew that "nature is spent; /fhere lives the dearest freshness deep 
lown things." This knovledge,gained from an intensity of loving observation endcexpressed with 
she startling newness and delicacy that might surprise the perception of a man who was told 
1e had but a day to live,is one of the first qualities in his poetry. This felicity,often so 
sxquisite in its rightness that shock ee r come together, goes at once to the heart 


of a countryman. Sometimes it is a lavis} simile: "How a luahekept plush-capned sloé/Will, 


mouthed to flesh—burst,/Gush!-—flush theman,the being with it,sour or sweet, /Brim,in a flash, 
fu11?"(Wreck of the Deutschland; this example is,perhaps because of rhyme-preediness,over— 
wrought. A sloe is not "lush", nor does it "burst" on the tongue like a grape. It is e spare 
fruit,and must he bitten. fhe rourh—sharp astringency of taste experienced is here partly 
lost), The jouice and joy of spring "When weeds,in wheels,shoot long and lovely and lush; / 
Thrush's egfs look little low heavens,and PR nue the echoing timber does so rinse and 


wring the @arjit strikes like lightnings to hear hi ing; /The glassy peartree leaves and bloom 
they brush/The descending blue..." "In Summer,in a burst of summer time/following falls and é 
falls of rain,/When the air was sweet-and-sour of the flown fineflower ef/Those goldnails and 
their gnvlinks that hang along a Lime'(xxix), Even mare deeply is he moved by the loveliness 
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of youth and young manhood “breathing bloom of a chastity in mansex fine." There is something 
not altogether subdued to the Christian purpose in this side of the poet's work(See Epithgla- 
mion,a late work presumably left unfinished because no amount of ingenuity would have achiew- 
ed a balance). Here is one point at which he teuches,with fastidious difference ,Walt Whitman 
(xxx). There is evidence of a determined effert to coerce his poetry into narrowly Reman Cath 
-olic channels. But the poet will out(xxxi). It is,indeed,difficult in English letters to 
find a parallel to the self-abnegation and flagellation this poet deemed necessary te the 
purpose of God. Yet,as Bridges says,"he was not considered Grrr eneruT\publicly) in his profess 
~ion"(xxxii). The study and writing of music gradually absorbed himuntil music, instead of 
poetry,became his dominant passion. Had he reached that stage in poetry when music rather thay 
words seemed the natural creative continuation? Some of his earlier poems("#he Woodlark" ,"Bin 
-sey Poplars","The Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo") seem to aspire to the state of music 
(xxxiii). But te one man one lifes; and versatility is more common than genius. The will te be 
a poet lessened as the claim of the priesthood became stronger(xxxiv). He writes to Dixon 

(29 Oct.-2 Nov.1881): "A purpose may look smooth and perfect from without but be frayed and 
faltering from within. I have never wavered in my vocation,but I have net lived to it"(xxxv). 
Here,indeed,is a chart of despair,agony and frustration,made by one who still believes in 

the justice of God. That the chart was mapped at all shows how urgent was the need for self- 
expression to alleviate,even though it could not relieve,his conflict(xxxviii). There is in 
these poems no rapturous one-ness with Christ that has been known to follow such self-surren 
-der; none of the peace of God that passeth all understanding. His fellow Jesuit and biogra- 
pher G.F.Lahey called these sonnets "terrible"(xxxix)s "0 the mind,mind has mountainsy cliffs 
of fall/Fri htful ,sheer ,no-mannfathomed.../.../...all/Lfe death does end and each d ies 
with sleep" (Poems,ed.Bridges,p.41); "...This to hoard unheard,/Heard unheeded, leavesme, lonely 
began"(p.44)3 "I am gall,{f am heartburn. God's most deep decree/Bitter would have mg tastes 
my taste was me;/... Selfyeast of spirit a dull dough sours..."(p.45)3 "birds build4—but 

not I build; no,but strain,/lime's eunuch,and not breed one work that wakes./Mine,o thou lord 


of life,send my roots rain" (p.50). Despite his determination tdaurrender all,the strife betw- 


een phetrend priest remain unsolved. How can a poet best serve ‘God? Milton's answer ends on a 
note ef resignation to the divine will; but he is sure of what his service will be when oppor 
-tunity offers. What was possible to the resolved will of Milton the heretic was beyond the 
powers of Hopkins the priest(xl). Patience,resignation is the “hardithing"; in the mind is a 
rasping discord: "We hear our hearts grate on themselves: it kills/To bruise them dearer" (p. 
46)(xli). Though Hopkins seems to have undergone a religious discipline comparable in stern- 
ness o that suffered by mystics,his workslacks the "mystical" fusion of the divine and tem- 
poral(xlii). He is the kind of poet Denne might have become had he been born in 1844. Donne's 
rejection of the decadent Petrarchan formula is paralleled bg the way in which Hopkins turns 
his back on Tennyson and the Pre-Raphaelites(xliii}. This is a serious correspondence. There 
is in it little friendly banter or affectionate small-talk. The friendship between them was 
not lightly achieved, For a time the pace is decidedly rallentando., One has thduneasy feeling 
of two senstitive natures reaching out towards attraction yet waiting to be sure. There is 
even a danger that communication may cease. Fortunately nues tase the task of stirring the 
reluctant fire(xliv). Always there was a line between them which neither could easily cross. 
To Bridges the priesthood raised an insuperable barrier: he had,and rightly,a profound distrus 
of the Society of Jesus(xlv). It is our good fortune that Hopkinats name belongs to literat- 
ure and not to h@giography(xlvi). He who feared to be Time's eunuch has defeated Time with 
many a time that both breeds and wakes(xlvii). 

X. Will you have the above bottle or will you wait and get one at your leisure? "All is pors- 
ible in the course of time" [UHerodotus v.91(11). 

XIX. you sometimes address me by my Christian name and I like it but I do not you by yours, 
for first it wd. not feel natural(21) to me and secondly it wd. he unnecessary,for your sur- 
name is the prettier(22). 

XXVI. I must tell you I am always thinking of the Commnist future....I am afraid some great | 
revolution is not far off. Horrible to say,in a manner I am a Communist. The ideal bating some | 
things is nobler than that professed by any secular statesman I know of(I must own I live in 
bat-light and shoot at enture). Besides it is just. I do not mean the means of getting to 

it are. But it is a dreadful thing for the (27) greatest and most necessary part of a very rith 
nation to live a hard life without dignity,kmowledge,comforts,delight,or hopes in the midst 

of plenty---which plenty they make. They profess that they do not care what they wreck and 
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burn,the old (raer\ and feivilisation) must be destroyed. This is a dreadful look out but what 
has the old civilisation done for them?...But they got none of the spèiks,they came in for 
nothing but harm from it then and thereafter. Fnglandhas grown hugely wealthy but this wealth 
has not reached the working classes; I expect if has made their condition worse. Besides this 
iniquitous order the old civilisation embodies another order mostly old and what is new in 
direct entail from the old,the old religion,learning,law,art,etc. and all the history that is 
_— preserved in standing monuments. But as the working classes have not been educated they know 
next to nothing of all this and cannot he expected to care if they destroy it? The more I 


look the more black and deservedly black thefuture looks,so I will write no more(Aug.2,1871) 
A bég-gaprafter this "Communist" letter. After almost 3 years,Hopkins wrote again on 22 Jan. 
874 ° 
cee My last letter to you 8as from Stonyhurst. It was not answered,so that perhaps it did 
not reach you(28). If it did I supnosed then and do not know what else to suppose now that yofl 
were disgusted with the red opinions it expressed,being a conservative. I havelittle reason 
to be red....So far as I know I said nothing that might not fairly be said. If! this was your 
reason for not answering it seems to shew a greater keenness about politics than is common... 
I think,my dear Bridges,to be so much offended about that red letter was excessive(29). 
XXVIII. I havehad no time to read even the English books about Hegel,mch less the original, 
indeed I know almost no(30) German....I do not afflict myself much about my ignorance here, 
for I could remove it as far as 1 should much care to do,whenever it became advisable,hereaft 
-er,but it was with sorrow Tout back Aristotle's Metaphysics in the library some time ago 
feeling that I could not redd them now and so probably should never. After all I can,at all 
events a little,read Duns Scotus and I care for him more even than Aristotle and more pace 
tua than,a dozen Îlegels....how gald I am you are as you say,nearer the top than the bottom 
of ilegel s or anybody else*#s bottomless pit(31). 
XXIX. Usén't you to cal! me by my Christian name? I believe you did. Well if you did I like 
it better(32). 
XXX. The sonnets are truly heautiful...and make me proud of you(which by the by is not the 
seme as for you to be proud of yourself....)(34)....the barbarous rhyme of prow and show: I 
can't abide bad rhymes anr when they are spelt alike Í hate them more(35)....Don't like what 
you say of Milton,I think he was a very bad man.,..Crying up great names,as for instance 
the reviews do now Swinburne and Ilugo,those plagues of mankind,is often wicked...(39). 
XXXII. I see I mst send you a line to "put you out of your agony"(41). 
XXXVII. In fact all English verse,except Milton's,almost,offends me as "licentious". Remember 
this(45)....Why do I employ sprung rhythm at all? Because it is thdnearest to the rhythm of 
prose,that is the native and natural rhythm of speech,the least forced...combining,at it seemç 
to me,opposite and,one wd. have thourht,incompatible excellences,markedness of rhythm...and 
naturalness of expression....My verse is less to be read than heard,as 1 have told you before: 
it is oratoricel,that is the rhythm is so....I cannot think of altering anything. Why shd. 194 
I do not write for the public. You are my public and I hone to convert vou. You sey vou wd. 
not for any money read my poem asain. Nevertheless + beg you will. Besides money you know, 
there is love(46)....Now your criticism is of no usc,being only a protest memorialisine me 
arainst my whole nolicy and nroceedings(47). 
XI. Why,sometimes one enjoys and admires the very lines one cannot understand,as for instance 
"Yf it were done when 'tis done" soc.{Macbeth,I.vii.l ff.],which is all obscure and disputed, 
though how fine it is everybody sees and nobody disputes., And so ofeeny more passages in Shak 
-spere and others. Besides you would have rot more weathered to tha style and its fertures——— 
not really odd. Now they say that vessels sailing fram the port of London will take...Thames 
water for the voyare: it was foul and stunk at first as the ship vorked bv degrees casting 
its filth was in a few days verv pure and sweet and wholesomer and better than any water in 
the world....When a new thing such as my ventures in the Deutschland nre,is presente? us our 
first criticisms are not our truest,best,most home elt,or more lasting hut what come easiest 
on the instant....fhe Deutschland on her first run worked very much and unsettled you(50), 
thickening end clouding your mind with vulgar mudhottom and common sevasze...and just then un- 
hapnilv you drew off your criéicisms all stinking...and bilgy,whereas if you had let your 
thoughts cast themselves they would have been clearer in themselves and more to my taste too. 
....Can you tell me who that critic in the Athenaeum is that writes very long reviews on Eng] 
-ish and “rench poets,essavists,and so forth in a style like De ‘uincey's,very acute in his 
remarks ,provoking, jaunty,and(I am sorry to say) would-be humorous? [ Watts-Dunton] . 
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To do the Eurydice any kind of justice you must not slovenly read it with the eyes but with 
your ears,as if the paper(51) were declaiming it at you(52). Yai FF 

XLI. Obscurity I do and will try to avoid so far as is consistent with excellences higher 
than clearness at a first reading....as long as novelty and boldness strikes you as af‘ectat— 
ion your criticiam strikes me as-—as water of the Lower Isis(54). 

XLIII. Įbm,so far as > know permanently here,but permanence with us is ginger-bread permanenc 
—e; cabweb,soapsud,and frost-feather permanence(55’. 

LI. u understand of course that I desire to see you a Catholic or,if not that,a Christian 
or,if not that,at least a believer in the true God....But I have another counsel open to ne 
objection....It is to give alms. It may be either in money or in other shapes,the objects for 
which,with your knowledge of several hospitals,can never be wanting....Give,up to the point 


of sensible inconvenience(60) & 
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LII...-for instance,you mig meone needing and deserving sens to give which 
would require you in prudence to buy no pa till next quarter day or to make some equival- 
ent sacrifice of time. Tr. sensible incénveniences(63)....At any rate it is good of you 
only to misunderstand and vexed(64) and not to bridle and drop correspondence(65). 

LIII. I cannot in conscience spend time on poetry,neither have I the inducements and inspirat 
-ions that make others compose. Feeling,love in particular,is the great moving power and 
spring of verse and the only person that I am in love with seldom,especially now,stirs my 
heart sensibly and when he does I cannot always "make capital" of it,it would”sacrilege te 

do s0..-.N0 doubt my poetry errs on the side of oddness. I hope in time to have a more balan 
-ced and Miltonic style. But as air,melody,is what strikes me most of all in music and design 
in painting,so design,pattern or what I am in the habit of calling "inscape" is what I above 
all aim (in poetry let). Now it is the virtue of design,pattern,or inscape to be distinctive 
and it is the vice of distinctiveness to become queer. This vice I cannot have escaped. Howe 
-ver “winding the eyes" [The Lantern out of Doors: "Death or distance soon gonsumes them: 
wind/What most I may eye after,be in at the end/I cannot,andout of sight is out of mind" ]-is 
queer only if looked at from the wong point of view: looked at as a motion in and of the eye- 
balls it is what you say,but I mean that the eye(66) winds only in the sense that its focus 
or point of sight winds and that coincides with a point of the object and winds with that. 
For the object,a lantern passing farther and further away and bearing now east,now west of 
one right line,is truly andproperly described as winding. 

LIV. Your precious little volume is to hand—-also to head and heart,breathing genius every- 
where(67)...eElegy. Among the Tombs...there are two lines in it echoing Gray's: they do it, 
they will do it to every ear,it is a great fault to do it,and they do it. They are not at all 
the best lines and they can be easily changed and yet they echo lines which are held to be of 
faultless and canonical beauty....Gray's poem may be outdone but,if you understand,it cannot 
be equalled(69).[0de Written to H. tells of a.landslide through which the sea has rolled in 
upon the town: "And fish have peered at pan and grate/That cooked their fathers,free from 
fright"]... 

LE es when not odious(75). May you use my suggestions? But why else do I make them? 
If you will do me the honour. Rather look upon them as’ shoelasts on which to shape your final 
handiwork(76). 

LIX. [ "Holiest,loveliest,bravest,/Save my hero,0 Hero savest"——-Bridges calls this liberty, 
"Omission of relative pronoun at its worst" ]. the words are put into the mouth of a mother, 
wife,or sweetheart who has lost a son,husband,or lover respectively by the disaster and who 
prays Christ,whom she gddresses "Hero savest",that is,"Hero that savest," that is,Hero of a 
Saviour,to save(that is „have seved) her hero,that is,her son,husband,or lover: "Hero of & 
Saviour(the line means) be the saviour of mg hero"(78)....Beyond this do not think it desir 
-able that I shd. be wholly uninfluenced by you or you hy me; one ought to be independent 
but not unimpressionable: that wd. be to refuse education(80). 

LX. Patmore 's Unknown Eros.....a certain frigidity when,as often,the feeling does not flush 
fuse the language. But for insight he beats all our living poets;his insight is really prof- 
ound,and he has an exquisiteness,farfetchedness,of imagery worthy of the best things of the 


‘Caroline age(82)....Sake is a word I find it convenient to use: I did not know when I did se 


first that it is common in German,in the form sach[el. It is the sake of "for the sake of", 
forsake namesake keepsake. I mean by it the being a thing has outside itself,as a voice by its 
echo,a face by its reflection,a body by its shadow,a man by his name,fame,or memory,and also 
that in the thing by virtue of which especially it has this being abroad,end that is somethin 
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distinctive,marked,specifically or individually speaking,as for a voice and echo clearness; 
for a reflected image light,brightness; for a shadow-casting body bulk; for a man genius, 
great echievements,amiability,and so on(83). 

LXII. So also I cut myself off from the use of ere,o’er wellnigh, what time say net(for do not 
say) because, though dignified,they neither belong to nor ever cd. arise from,or be the elevat 
-ion of,ordinary modern speech. For it seems to me that the poetical language of an age shd. 
be the current language heightened and unlike itself,but not(I mean normally: passing freaks 
and graces are another thing) an obsolete one. This is Shakespeare's and Milton's practice 
and the want of it will be fatal to Tennyson's Idylls and plays,to Swinburne,and perhaps to 
Morris(89). 

LXIII. Now at Oxford every prospect pleases and only man is vile,I mean unsatisfactory to a 
Catholic missioner....The next quatrain is dark. One of to kinds of clearness one shd. have 
---either the meaning to be felt without effort as fast as one reads or else,if dark at first 
reading,when once made out to explode(90). By the by how can you speak of Patmore as you do? 
e.oHe shews a mastery of phrase,of the rhetoric of verse,which belongs to the tradition of 
Shakespeare and Milton and in which you could not find him a living equal nor perhaps a dead 
one either after him(93). 

LXIV. You scem to want to be told over again that you have genius and are a poet and your 
verses beautiful. You havebeen told so,not only by me but very spontaneously by Gosse,Marzials 
and others....The soul may have no further beauty than that which is seen in the mind,that 
there may be genius uninformed by character. I sometimes wonder at this in a man like Tennys— 
on: his gift of utterance is truly golden,but go further home and you come to thoughts common 
place and wanting in nobility....In Burns there is generally recognized on the other hand a 
richness and beauty of manly character which lends worth to some of his smallest fragments, 
but there is a great want of utterance; it is never really beautiful,he had no eye for pure 
beauty,he gets no nearer than the fresh picturesque expressed in fervent andflowing language 
(the most strictly beautiful lines of his that I remember are those in Tam O'Shanter: "But 
pleasures are like poupies spread:/You seize the flow'r,its bloom is shed;/0r like the snow 
falls in the river;/A moment white-—-then melts for ever" etc.(95) and those are not}. Betwee 
a fineness of nature which wd. put him in the first rank of writers and a poverty of language 
which puts him in the lowest rank of poets,he takes to my mind,when all is balanced and cast 
up,about a middle place...If I were not your friend I shd. wish to be the friend of the man 
that wrote your poems(96). 

LXVII. The teapot of inclination has been tilted several times till the spout of intention 
very nearly teemed out the liquor of execution...but till now it has not filled the cup and 
saucer of communication. Time indeed is scanty(100). 

LXX. Truth compels,and modesty does(111) not forbid,me here to say that this voktume has at 
least three real echoes of me(112).- Disillusion is a bad word; you mean Disenchantment. It is 
as bad as Or—de-al and Preventative and Standpoint and the other barbarisms (113). 

LXXI. Y ou should never say "standpoint": " Point of view"(119). "Disillusion" does exist,as 
typhus exists and the Protestant religion. The same "brutes" say "disillusion" as say "stand 
-noint" and "preventative" and "eoually as well" and "to whomsoever shall ask"(121). 

LXXII}. You give me a long jobation about eccentricitites. Alas,I heve heard so much about 
and suffered so much for and in fact been so completely ruined for life by my alleged singu- 
larities that they are a sore subject. Your alluring proposal that i shd. come up to town 

and see you and Canon Dixon has nothing but its goodnature to lift it bbhove imbecility(126). 
LXXIV. Saintsbury» I think he is a good critic,do you know. He is clever and free from cro- 
tchets(the bane of acute criticism},and with that to he well read,as 1 think he is,should 
make him conmetent. He writes a bad style,a vulsar style: I grant that....Hall Crine's manner 
was that I was a “young aspirant" and he a juège by whose nod I stood or fell(129). 

LXXVI. What chance is there of anythin” of mine on any subject in any style nt any time apn- 
rh (hail I see that Oscar Wild,the "utterly utter",is bringing out 10s.6d. worth of poeng 
(184). 

LXXIX. Bridges,my dear heart,why have you not written?... “hat plea,what flimsiest pretext hav 
you got(140)? . 

LXXX. I may add that the right to secrecy in correspondence which,as you know,we Jesuits surr 
-ender...the sentence would be tedious to finish: what I mean is that the right to read our 
letters claimed by the Society of its subjects but mostly not exercised is here a realised 
facts; so consult your own taste about what you will say and leave unsaid(141). 
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In the arts of paintiny and sculpture I am,yeven when most I admire,always convinced of a 
great shortcoming: nothing has been done yet et all equal to what one can easily conceive 
being done....But in poetry and perhaps immusic unbetterable works have heen produced. No 
room to go on nor time either (142)% 

LXXXIV, I have revised nearly twice through, The worst is that one seasons over a thing and 
one's first verjuice fhattens into slobber and sweet syllabub. Or one ripens; yet there is 
something in the "first sprightly runnings" [Dryden ,Aureng-Zebe, IV. i <427(146). 

LXXXV, What ig strange and unpleasant is that you sometimes speak as if they[thingsJhad in 
reality none faignificance]for me and you were only waiting with a certain disgust till I too 
should be disgusted with myself enough to throw off the mask(148). 

XC. Short extracts in-a review of Leaves of Grass by Saintsbury in the Academy. This,though 
very little,is quite enough to give a “strong impression of Whitman's marked and original 
manner and way of thought and in particular of his rhythm. It might be even enough,I shall 
not deny,to originate or,much more,influence another's style: they say the French trace 

their fi ae modern school of landscape to a single piece of Constable's exhibited at the 
Salon early this century(154)....But first I may as well say what I should not otherwise have 
said,that I always knew in my heart Walt Whitman's mind to be more like my own than any 

ether man's living. As he is a very great scoundrel this is not a pleasant confession. And 
this also makes me the more desirous to read him and the more determined that I will not(155) 
Extremes meet,and(I must for truth's sake say what sounds pride) this savagery of his art, 
this rhythm in its last rugredness and decomposition into common prose,comes near the last 
elaboration of mine(157). 

XCII. The blotching of the copy with countless corrections is a heavy toll on its charm in 
reading. I want to see it in plain print(160)....The German printers are the worst masters in 
pane tiation that you could take. They ditch their sentences with commas where they break the 
sense's neck and they leave them out where it is wailing for them. It is worse than writing 
Virgil Vergil(161). 

XCIII. Wm Barnes's An Outline of English Specch-craft. It makes one weep to think what Eng- 
-lish might have been(162 3 for in spite of all that Shakspere and Milton have done with the 
compound I cannot doubt that no beauty in a language can make up for want of purity. In fact 
I am learning Anglosaxon and it is a vastly superior thing te what we have now....Barnes 
calls degrees of comparison pitches ef suchness: we ought to call them so,but alas!....How- 
ever a man who deeply in earnest is not very eager to assert his earnestness,as they say 
when a man is really certain he no longer disputes but is indifferent(163). 

XCIV. Potato is certainly one of the ugliest and most laughable words in the language and 
cannot well be used in verse,whereas earthapple is stately(165). 

XCV. Still to me apure language seems a finer thing than a mixed one-—till the mixture hecom 
“es imperceptible (166). 

XCVIII. I do not like your calling Matthew Arnold Mr Kidglove Cocksure. 1 have more reason 
than you for disagreeing with him and thinking him very wrong,but nevertheless I am sure he 
is a rare genius and a great critic(172). 

XCIX. I agree the,and vehemently,that a gentleman,if there is such a thing on earth,is in the 
position to despise the poet,were he Dante or Shakespere,und the painter,were he Angelo or 
Apelles,for anything in him that shewed him not to be akentleman. He is in the position to 
do it, I say,but if he is a gentleman perhaps this is whdt he will not The quality of a 
gentleman is so very fine a thing that it seems to me one should notfat all|bejhasty in coh- 
cluding that one possesses it(175)....Being imperfect gentlemen,it will perhaps beia point 

of their gentlemanliness,for a gentleman is modest,to feel that they are not perfect gentle- 
mene 

C. It was too had of you to think I was writing to tell you you were no gentlman: that you 
should be saying,like Mrs Malaprop,"Me,that means me,Captain Absolute." It is true remarks of 
universal aprlication must apply even to present company and one cannot wel! help remembering 
that they do(176); I cannot say "all must die" and politely except my hearers and myself: but 
beyond this I did not aim at you. No,if I had wanted a conspicuous instance of a blackguard I 
should have taken myself...but refrained because I thought it might look as if I wanted to 
draw a faint protest from you and because humility is such a very sensitive thing the least 
touch smutches it and well meant attempts to keep it from jolting,like the Ark when the catt 
-le shook,do more harm than good(177). 
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CII. Some of my rhymes I regret....0thers are unassailable. Some others again there are 
which malignity may munch at but the Muses love(180). 
CVI. But I have long been Fortune's football and am blowing up the bladder of resolution big 
and buxom for another kick of her foot.....G0 or stay,there is no likelihood of my ever doing 
anything to last(183). 
CX. You do not mean by mystery what a Catholic does. You mean an interesting uncertainty: the 
uncertainty ceasing interest ceases also. This happens in some things; to you in religion. 
But a Catholic by mystery means an incomprehensible seraÿintnn without certainty,without for 
-mulation there is no interest....At bottom the source of interest is the same in both cases, 
in your mind and in ours; it is the unknown,the reserve of truth beyond what the mind reaches 
and still feels to be behind. But the interest a Catholic feels is,if I may say so,of a far 
finer kind than yours. Yours turns out to be curiosjty only; curiosity satisfied,the trick 
found out...,the answer heard,it vanishes at once. “ut you know there are some solutions to, 
say,chess problems so beautifully ingenious,some resolutions of suspensions so lovely in 
music that even the feeling of interest is keenest when they are known and over,and for some 
time survives the discovery....For if the frinity,as Francis Newman somewhere says,is to be 
e plained by grammar and by tropes,why then he could furnish explanations for himself; but 
then where wd. be the mystery? the true mystery,the. incomprehensible one. “+ that pass one 
should point blank believe or disbelieve? he disbelieveds; his brother,at the same pass,belie 
—ved. There arf three persons,each God and each the same,the one,the only God: to some peop 
-le this is a dogma ,a word they almost chew,that is an equation in theology,the dull al- 
gebra of schoolmen; to others it is news of their dearest friend or friends tecvinghen all 
their lives balancing whether (187 they have three heavenly friends or one—-not that they 
have any dowbt on the subject,but that their knowledge leaves their mind swinging; poised, 
but on the cuiver....So too of the Incarnation(188). 
CXIV. Thefeeret out: I too am engaged[ Here the page turns]on examination papers(192). 
CXVII. Our society cannot be blamed for not valuing what it never knew of(196)....It always 
seems to me that poetry is unprofessional ,but that is what I have said to myself ,not others . 
to me(197). 
CXX. I was very glad you gave me some word of your married life; I wish it had been more. I 
have a kind of spooniness and delight over married people,especially if they say "my wife", 
“my husband",or shew the wedding ring(198). 
CXXII. E have been some days annotating as desired,either gilding or refining gold(201). 
CXXVI. [on Bridges's tragedy Nero] . You wd. then lose the noble line about the indivisible 
point of timefAct V,sc.ii,11.3199 ff.: "None answered,and awhile/Was such delay as makes the 
P indivisible/and smallest point of time various and broad"] „but if you have two thoroughbreds 
you cannot ride both at once: one must be in the wiablel209) Lt is useless to dwell hard 
on the noint of honours; if it does not prick at the first push it was blunt beforehand(210). 
CXXIX. Indeed to diagnose my own case(for every man by forty is his own physician or a fool, 
they say; and yet again he who is @wn\his/physician has a fool for his patient—-a form of 
evigram,by the bye,which,if you examine it,has a bad flaw),well then to judge of my case,I 
think that my fits of sadness... resemble madness(216)...Believe me,the Greek gods are a 
totally unworkable material....They are poor ignoble: conceptions ennobled bodily only (a# if 
they had bodies) by the artists,but once in motion and action worthless——not gentlemen or 
ladies,cowards,loungers,without majesty,without awe,antiouity,foresisht,character; old bucks, 
young bucks,and Biddy busckskins(217)....By archaism a thing is sicklied o'er as by blights 
Some little flavours,but much spoils,and always for the same reason-—it destroys earnest: 
we do not sneak that way....The example of Shakespere(by a "corrupt following",for it is an 
absurd fallacy—-like a child having to repeat the substance of something it has heen told 
and saying you and I wherever the speaker said you and i,whereas it should say I where he sa 
—id you and ‘80 on) has done ver so much harm by his very genius,for noets reproduce the dict 
ion which in him was modern and in them is obsolete(218). 
CXXX. So with me,if I could but get on,if I could but produce work I should not mind its 
being buried,silenced,and going no further; but it kills me to be time's eunuch and never to 
beget [ Cf the lines quéted in Introduction,p.xxxix] ....Soon I am afraid I shall be ground 
down to a state like this last spring's an' summer s,when nv spirits were so crushed that mad 
-ness seemed to be makin anvroaches——and nobody fas to blame,excent myself partly for not m 
managing myself better(222). . 
CXXIV. I think R.L.Stevenson shows more genius in a pare than Scott in a volume(228). 
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CXXXV. In seneral Irishmen are no poets nor critics of poetry,thourh much alive to what we 
vaguely call poetry in nature and language and very capable of expressing it in a vague,a 
rhetorical way. They always mistake the matter of poetry for poetry (229). 

CXXXVI. By the bye,I say it deliberately and before God,I would have you and Canon Dixon and 
all true poets remember that fame,the being known,though in itself one of the most dangerous 
things to man,is nevertheless the true and appointed air,element,and setting of genius and 
its works. What are the works of art for? to educate,to be standards. Education is meant for 
the many,standerds are for public use. To produce then is of little use unless what we pro- 
duce is known,if known widely,the wider known the better,for it is by being known it works, 
it influences,it does its duty,it does good. We must then try to be known,aim at it,take means 
to it. And this without puffing in the process or pride in the success....Besides,we are Eng 
-lishmen. A great work by an Englishman is like a great battle won by England....It will brem 
be admired by and praised by and do gnod to those who hate England(as Englandis most perilous 
-ly hated),who do not wish even to be benefited by her(231). 

CXXXVII. You will have seen that in one of the pieces were some phrases borrowed from Horace 
and Virgil. In original compésition this is most objectionable,but in translation it is law- 
ful,I think,and may be -happy,since there it is a question of matching the best of one language 
with the best,not the newest,of another(232). 

CXXXVIII. Give the boys Rider llagzarc's King Solomon's Hines. They certainly will enjoy it; 
anyone would; and the author is not a highflier(237)....This sour severity blinds you to Stev 
-enson's great genius. dekyll and Hyde I have rend. You speak of "the gross absurdity" of 

the interchange....lt is not more impossible than fairies,giants,heathen rods,and lots of 
things that literature teems with--—-eand none more than yours. You are certainly wrong about 


“Hyde being overdrawn: my Hyde is worsec...ilave you read the Pavilion on the Linkg....the whole 


piece is genius from beginning to end. In my judgment the amount of gift and genius which 
goes into novels in theEnslish literature of this generation is perhaps (238) not much infer- 
ior to what made the Elizabethan drama,and unhan-ily it is in great part wasted. How admirab 
=le are Blackmore and Hardy! Their merits are much eclipsed by the overdone reputation of the 
Evans—Eliot-Lewis-Cross woman....half real power,half immosition. Do you know the bonfire 
scen® in the Return of the Native and still better the sworc-exercise scene in the Maddine 
Crowd, breathing epic! or the wife-sale in the Mayor of Casterbridge...? But these writers 
only rise to their great strokes: they do not write continuously well: now Stevenson is mast— 
er of a consummate style and each phrase is finished as in poetry(239)....We made a lady Mist 
-ress of Arts and Hearts. Ladies,girl graduates,look very nice in gowns(241). 

CXL. You need not in writing join issue about Stevenson any mores instead of that you can 
read n book or two more of his and ripen a while(243). 

CXLI. On consideration I saw I cd. kill two birds,a dove and an eagle,with one stone(244). 
CXLVI. I met the blooming Katharine Tynan...She told me that when she first saw me she took 
me for 20 andj some friends of hers for 15; but it won't do: they should see my heart and 
vital al (igaery with the whitest hair(250)....Both Hardy and Stevenson,I must maintain,men 
of pure and direct genius(251). 

CXLVIII. You too spoke of answering some letter of mine "and that soon." I do not remember 
what needed answering,but the words themselves are such as lead the prudent reader to prepare 
for the worst. He sees that you are getting leave for more delay. A promise is a kind of fulf 
-ilment; it is interest on capital; it is light meal in the afternoon,that "spoils dinner" 
and leads to that being put off two hours bonger (254). 

CLIV. When I was last at Yattenden I had the impression I had never in my life met a sweeter 
lady than(263) Mrs Bridges. You may wear a diamond on your finger and yet never have seen it 
in a side hight,so I tell you(264). 

CLV. It is in modern novels that wordpainting most abounds....Every age in art has its secret 
and its success,where even second rate men are masters. Second rate,third rate men are fine 
designers in Japan; second rate men were masters of painting in Raphael's time; second e 


men were masters of sculpture in Phidias' time; second rate men of oratory in Cicero s....And 
wordpainting is in our age a real mastery and the second rate men of this age often beat at i 
it the first ragte of past ages(267). 

CLVII. Nothing tomes; I am a eunuch—-but it is for the kingdom of heaven's sake(27 0). 

CLXI. If anything made me think the âge Alexandrine(as they say),an age of decadence(a crit- 
icism they they sling about between the bursting Yes and blustering No....but it reminds me 
of my aunt's question when she went shopping with her mother as a child,"Is goose a poultry?" 
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—-not an unreasonable question in itself and even philosophical,for strictly speaking every- 
thing either is or is not poultry,but for the purposes of criticism not enough) well,it would 
be to see how secondrate poetry(and what i mean is,not poetry at all) gets itself put about 
for great poetry,and that too when there are plenty of real ,however faulty,poets living. I 

am thinking of peoplelike Alfred Austin and Edwin Arnold and Austin Dobson and Lewis Morris, 
who have merits of course I know(275),but...you can finish up and I knew you will think 
harder than anything I am likely to write. I must copy it for you,more by tokens Mr W.W.Skeat 
has written,out of pure gall,a downright good villanelle in mockery of villanelle writing(Ac- 
ademy 19 May 1888): "It's all a trick,quite easy when you know it,/As easy as reciting ABC;/ 

You need not be an atom of a poet.//...//Take any thought,write round it or below it,/Above 
or near it,as it liketh thees;/It's all a trick,quite easy when you know it.//" etc. This 
has the inspiration of annoyance,a very much more vital and spontaneous thing than the 
pieces it satirises have. If I were Russian censor of the press it would be my joy to force 
rondeliers to print this piece on the titlepage of each new volume of roundels(276). 

CLXII. The Old Curiosity Shop;...am not going to give in to any nonsense about Little Nell 
(Like,I believe,Lang I cannot stand Dickens's pathos; or rather I can stand it,keep a thoroug 
-hly dry eye and unwavering waistcoat),but admire Dick Swiveller and Kit and Quilp and that 
old couple with the pony(279). 

ŒXIII. Gouty rhymes té@:Doughty(283)....You say Arabia Deserta is free from the taint of Vict 
-orian English. H'm. Is it free from the taint of Elizabethan English! Does it not stink of 
that? for the sweetest fleeh turns to corruption. Is not Elizabethan English a corpse these 
centuries?...He wriites in it,I understand,because it is manly. At any rate affectation is not 
manly,and to write in an obsolete style is af fectation(284). 

:CLXV. If there good in Goughty no doubt I shall find it out(here there seems some kind of 
jangling and punning,not meant,but may serve for future use)...But come,is it not aftectat- 
ion to write obsolete English? 

CLXVI. I am sorry to hear of our differing so much in taste: I was hardly aware of it(290)... 

Wide reading does two things——it extends knowledge and it adjusts the judgment. Now it is 
mostly found that a learned judgment is less singular than an unlearned one and oftener ag- 
rees with the common and popular judgment, with which it coincides as a fine balance or éther 
measure does with the rule of thumb. But,so far as see,where we differ in judgment,my judg- 
ments are less singular than yours: I agree more than you with the mob and with the communis 
criticorum....Who for instance is singular about Dryden,you or 1?(291) à 
CLXIX. The Italian tour must have been very nice....l am sorry the monks were dirty and the 
eXtreme poverty they have been reduced to does not excuse them; but éffer the following re- 
marks. Shaving is conventional cleanliness: if it were otherwise,the longer the beard the 
dirtier wd. the wearer be....Next your countrymen at Cambridge keep their rooms,you told me, 
“dirty,yea,filthy",and they are not poor. Next spitting in the North of England is very, 
very common with the lewer classes....and they do not turn aside,but spit straight before 
them as you apnroach,as a Frenchman remarked to me with abhorrence and I cd. only blush. 

And in general we cannot call ours a cleanly or a clean people(299). 

CLXXI. Swinburne has a new volume out[ Poems and Ballads,3rd series }...It is all now a "self 
-drawing web"; a perpetual functioning of genius without truth,feeling,or any adequate matter 
to be at function on. ‘there is...a blethery bathos into which Hugo and he from onnosite co- 
asts have long drievn Channel-tunnels(304). r 


Further Letters of G.M.Hopkins,2nd ed. revised and enlarged (1956) 
Introductions He is a man for whom the visible world triumphantly exists,whose delight in 
colour is that of a painter (xxi). The fact that he was a Jesuit had sometimes hindered free 
communion with both Bridges and Dixon, but the common ground,poetry and the arts generally, 
was wide. Since Patmore belonged to the same Church,religion was no bar(xxv). The best- 
known portrait of Patmore was that by Sargent. With its air of fastidious aloofness and smoul 
-dering pride,almost it is the picture of a typical aristocrat. Almost,but not quite(xxvi). 
Sometimes it is for me the portraikof an actor dressed for his part,and sometimes it is a 
bird of prey disguised. Edmund Gosse,Coventry Patmere,p.203; "When at rest,standing or sitt- 
ing,he was remarkably graceful ‚falling easily into languid,undulating peses. Ne sooner did 
he begin to walk than he became grotesque at once,the longjthin neck thrust out,the angular- 
ity ef the limbs emphasized in every rapid,inelegant movement....his grey curls escaping 
from under a broad,soft wide-avake hat,his long,thin legs like compasses measuringthe miles. 
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There is material there for the friendly pencil of Mr Max Beerbhom,especially if the scene is 
completed by the small figure of Gesse trotting te keep up with those long,thin legs. In 

his Sultan-like conception of woman and her agi er is the Victorian Milton. He hated 
and disdained democracy and was convinced that England was pelitically past salvation(xxvii). 
The first surprising thing,in Patmore's replies,is the extreme humility with which a man se 
proud and sensitive accepts criticism. The Psyche Odes are not,in essence,divine poems(xxix), 
but amorous poems with Patmore as the dominant lover. To call him a mystic is,surely,to mis— 
use the term. Mystics never want the best of both worlds. He post failed completely to und- 
erstand the poetry of Hopkins. The deafness is the more remarkable because he(xxx),like 
Hovkins,was both curious and learned in prosody. He understeod the necessity for discipline 
and law: "the language should always seem to feel,though not to suffer from the bonds of 
verse." His Prefatory Study on Fnglish Metrical Lav (1879) still remains one of the few val- 
uable works on the subjects: Win the fienst specimens of versification,there seems to be a 
perpetual conflict between the law of the verse and the freedom of the (xxxi) language ,and 
each ‘is incessantly,though sisnificantly,violeted for the purpose of giving effect to the 
other." The basis of'"sprung rhythm" and Patmore's theory of pause and stress are akin(xxxii) 
Doubtless the "blind mouths" that snarled at Bridges for his supnosed deafness to the poetry 
of Hopkins will now turn on patmore(xxxiii). Exactly what Hopkins thought of Sponsa Dei will 
never be known. In a letter to bridges,on 12 Aug. 1889,after Hopkins's death,Patmore says? 
"The authority of his goodness was so sreat with me that I threw the manuscript of a little 
work-—-& sort of *Relisio Poetae'—-into the fire,simply because,when he had read it,he said 
with a srave look,'That's telling secrets'". ‘here is e good deal of dramatic telescoping in 
the account(xxxvi). The conversation took place in August 18:25. Patmore burnt the ms on Chris 
-tmas Day,1887,ond was very depressed about it. H e had thus more than two years in which to 
reflect and make uv his mind(xxxvii). Both Basil Champneys(1,p.319) and Mr Derek Patmore 
(Portrait of My Family) are of oninion that the "substance" of Sponsa ei has not wholly per 
-ished but is preservéd in "Dieu et ma Deme","The Precursor","The Bow set in the Cloud" (all 
in Religis Poetae) and in The Rod,the Root and the Flower (xxxviii). There is no excuse for 


Gosse to make a statement so false both to Hopkins and Patmore. This piece of idle writing 
adds one more to the long tally of his inaccuracies(xxxix). 

XXX. To A.W.Garrett: I have a yearning towards Hindoos....Be detailed about Benares,be minu- 
te about Allahbad. Dwell on Vishnu,enlarge on Juggernaut. Develop caste,describe shuggee. Be 
long,be lengthy,be voluminous,be tique. If | you tell me that you know Sanscrit I go April- 


green with envy,if you say the Mahabharata is your toast-crumb ordinary breakfast book I am 
jaundiced all marigold under the eyes(55)....the Vedas and Hindoo philosophy are what I: 
should hugely like to go in for(56). 

XXXII. To Edward Bond: I did not know Mr Poolev's name and I own that as far as names go I we 
was none the worse for that but it would be most unbecoming in me to judge him by it,for one 
night I lay in bed contemplating the ugliness of my own till I was so mortified that even 
now it is a cure to vainglory to recall the thought(59)....1 see the Academy now. This makes 
me able to pretend to know what is going on in literature and so on and,as Confucius said 

to his son in advisi him to read the classical ballads of China,I shall be worth convers- 
ing with(60). xih LIR KR Aot 

XXXIII. To Edward Bond: Be pregnant,bring thoughts,news..-friends...(61). 

LIX. To His Mother: Our two gardeners are often talking over their work....What the one says 
the other assents to by the roots and upwards from the level of the sea. He makes a kind of 
Etna of assent,without effort but with a long fervent breathing out of all the breath there 
is in him. The word runs through the whole scale ef the vowels beginning broad in the barrel 
of the waist and ending fine on the drop of the lip(114). 

LK. Te HisiSistercKate: To suck the breast the ewes make such terrific butts and digs at the 
eld dam that two of them together will sometimes lif her off her hind legs(115). 
GSEs a Braber MERE 1 and Sefer PEspeeeabl e Writers POS BF LATNET Artit e acon ete aan 
if it were just the same thing and you were keeping at the same level-—the Lord Thief oduct- 
ice rules this way,his parlourmaid however says it should be the ether,and so on(128). 
LXXXIX. To His Mother: The friendly scene of reconciliation between Mr Musgrove and me...I 
advanced and eat{Bicebumblepie ravenously,Mr M. was very goodnatured and himself finished 
the dish(157). 
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CXXI. To A.W.M.Baillies The most inveterate fault of critics is the tendency to cram and he- 
dge in by rules the free movements of genius,so that I should say,...the first requisite for 
a critic is liberality,and the second liberality,and the third liberality(204). I hate be- 
ing asked to criticize what I cannot praise(206). 

CXXIV. To the ‘ame: The word inspiration need cause no difficulty. I mean by it a mood of 
great,abnormal in fact,mental acuteness,either energetic or receptive,according as the thourhfs 
which arise in it seem generated by a stress and action of the brain,or to strike into it 
unasked. The mood arises from various causes,physical generally,as good health or state of th 
air or,prosaic as it is,length of time after a meal....Everybody of course has like moods, 
but not being poets what they then produce is not poetry. The languare of inspiration is 
poetry proper. The second kind 1 call Parnassian. It can only be snoken by poets,but it is 
not in the highest sense poetry...It is spoken on nt the level of a poet's mind,not,as 
in the other case,when the inspiration which is the gift of genius,raises him above himself. 
For I think it is the case with genius that it is not when quiescent so very much above med— 
iocrity as the difference between the two might lead us to think,but that it has the power 
and privilege of rising from thelevel to a height utterly far above mediocrity: in other 
words that its greatness is that it can be so great(216),...Now it is a mark of Parnas«ian 
that one could conceive oneself writing it if one were a noet. Do not say that if you were 
Shakespear you can imagine yourself writing Hamlet,because that is just what I think vou 
cannot conceive. In a fine piece of inspiration every beauty takes you as it were by surpr- 
ise...eEvery fresh beauty could not in any way be predicted or accounted for by what one has 
already read(217)....1 believe when a poet palls on us it is because of his Parnassian. We 
seem to have found out his secret(218). 

CXXXV. To the Same: I think Boswell is with the exception of St Austin's Confessions,and 

some other spiritual works the most interesting book I ever read(243). 

CXXXVII. To the Same: The late Lord Beaconsfield was the greatest Jew d'esprit ever known in 
Engl end (248) a : . 

CXXXIX. To the Sames Swedenborgianism(what a word!) is humbug....He had some very strange ex- 
periencest how he came by them no matter,but he may have related them faithfully. It is how- 
ever great folly of his followers to build on them. His first dealing with the other world to 
-ok place in an eating-nouse in London,where after a very heavy dinner he saw the ceiling(or 
the floor) covered with hideous reptiles. Then he was aware of a light in a corner of the room 
and of a luminous figure which sternly said to him "Do not eat so much"(251). 

CLXIV. To Coventry Patmore: I look on archaism as a blight; but it is a better one than Swin- 
burne's or Morris's,mastered,made his own,and in fact a style and not a trick like writing in 
italics or long s's("Confider (ij) 0 my Soul" as I have seen in a Puseyite spiritual book: 
one does and must end at bottom is meant by the people who do this to,mentally hear,and then 
transliterate,Confider idge 0 my fowl)(296). 

CLXVI. To Patmore: Your handsomest volumes(to praise now the picture for the frame)(298). 
CLXVII. To Patmore: Angel in the House,Bk I,Canto ii,Mary and Hildred,4: "We who are married, 
let us own/A bachelor's chief thought in life/Is,or the fool's not worth a groan, /To win a 
woman for his wife." It reads to me like a noor joke(301). 

CLXVIII. To Patmore: fhe bloom of health comes from the abundance of life,the great vitality 
within. The moulding force,the life,is the form in the philosophic sense,and in man this is 
the soul. But because its ævuilable activity is limited the matter it has to struggle with 
may be too much for it and the wax is either too cold and doughy(so to speak) and will not 
take or is too hot and boiling blots [ic] out the stamp of the seal....This explains why 
“ugly good" is found. But why do we find beautiful evil? Not by any freak of nature....It 
comes from wicked will,freedom of choice,abusing, the beauty,the good of its nature(307).... 
The Saturday Heview contrasting the Ctholic and Protestant ideal of a schoolboy came gut with 
the frank truth,that it looked on chastity as a feminine virtue(slewdness as a masculine one. 
...)e In particular how ean ary one admire or(except in charity,as the greatest of sins,but 

in judgment and approval) tolerate vanity in women? Is it not the beginning of their saddest 
Aga most characteristic fall? What but vanity makes them first publish,then prostitute their 
charms? In Leonardo's famous ‘picture "Modesty and Vanity" is it not almost taken for granted 
that the one figure is that of a virgin,the other that of a courtesan? If modesty in owmen 
means two things at once,purity and humility,must not the pair of opnosites be no great way 
apart,vanity from impurity (308)? 


CLXVIIIA. Patmore; I meant Honoria's pleasure in her lover's delight in her beauty———a sen 
i 
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sense in which some great Doctor,e Saint-—I think St Augustine-—says that there was a lit- 
tle vanity in the Blessed ‘irgin. I confess that this kind of vanity seems to me to be the 
very daintiest beatitude and last beauty of the soul....Honoria is only “careless,talkative, 
and vain" in a sort of pure inebriation and abandonment of soul towards one person. This 

sort of vanity consists with and even implies humility(311). 

CLXIX. To Patmores Still I thought you had given incidentally some countenance to the vice. 
(I shd. say that I had seen something ef the same sort before——Barry Cornwall spoke of a 
fallen woman as having in her fall lost "vanity,gentleness",and something else; making it a 
grace of some sort,a virtue)(312)....For a time we keep the connection with our past feelings 
open; they recede,hut still we have an insight into them; then something comes between and a 
long while after looking back,like the tail of train goinz round a kharp curve,you see your o 
own self auite from the outside. And even verbal alterations will be hezardous,for the stress 
of mood which dictated and justified the word or image has passed away(313}.# 

CLXX. To Patmores Men sometimes marry for beauty,but being married become deadened to, lose 
their eye for,that and care only to satisfy their bodily cravings as they could do,beauty or 
no beauty: so a thirsty traveller is cheered by the sight of a i „lake far a A coming 
to it cares for nothing but to ouench his thirst at it(314). Q Bi, om HOM, fae, 17 
CLXXI. ‘fo Patmore: The Kiss-—fhourh this is a little gem of executi n afd will be a favouri- 
te,yet there is something ahout it that of'ends me. It is unreasonable,but I cannot help hav- 
ine a wish that Victor and Amanda might both once be well whipped(323). 

CLXXV. To Patmore: "Their Jew": this is a hard saying,all politics apart(342)....For Jew 

must be a reproach either for religion or for race. It cannot be for religion here,for Dis- 
reeli was not by religion a Jew: he had been baptised young and had always professed Christ- 
ianity. His Christianity was a shadowy thing,I know,but so is that of thousands....It must 
then be for race. But that is no renroach but a slory,for Christ was a Jew...."Stopp'd to 
stretch his legs" seems used contrary to idiom. It is rs "rest his legs" vou mean: it is 
people cramped by long sitting who stretch their legs (343 ° 

CLXXVI D. From Patmore: System and learned theory are manifest in all these experiments: but 


they seem to me to be too manifest(352)[tf.Patmore's letter to Bridgesin Champneys,II,246: 
"To me his poetry has the effect of veins of pure gold imbedded in masses of unpracticable 

auartz"(353)J. 

CLXXXVII. To Patmore: You think,as Í do,that our modern poets are too voluminous: time will 
mend this,their volumes will sink. Yet where there is high excellence in the work,labour in 


the execution, there volume ,amount,quantity tells and helps to porer uate all. I£ you wrote a 


considerable poem more it would not only add to your worka:and fam 8 own weight or its 
own buoyancy but it would bulk out and buoy up all the rest. Are Virgil's Georgicsbnd Bucol- 
ics read more or less for his having written the Seneid? Much more. So of Shakespere's and 
Dante's sonnets(359). 

CLXXXILIA. From Patmore: You have Coleridge's authority for requiring mood-sense in every 
kind of poetry. "A palace should at least be a house" (375). 

CLXXXVII. To Patmore: Keats's contemporaries,as Wordsworth,Byron,Shelley,and even Leigh 
Hunt,right or wrong,still concerned themselves with great causes,as liberty and religion; 
but he lived in mythology and fairyland the lufe of a dreamer. Nevertheless I feel and see 
in him the beginnings of something opposite to this,of an interest in higher things and of 
powerful and active thought....his genius wd. have taken to an austerer utterance in art.... 
His defects were due to youth(386)....He was,in my opinion,maed to be athinker,ea critic,as 
much as a singer or artist of words...0f construction he knew nothing to the last(387). 
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Byron's "Don Juan",by T.G.Steffan & W.W.Pratt. 


` Vol.I. The Making of a Masterpiece,by.T.G.Steffan. 
In the midlle of September 1817 he rerarded Childe Harold as his best work and thought of con 
-cluding with it" but he slyly added: "However I fear that I shall never do better; and yet, 
not beine thirty years of age,...one ought to be progressive as far as Intellect goes for many 
a good year#*(8). He was pleased with himself for writí hg Beppo,because it demonstrated that 
his intellect was progressive, that he could break away from the Harolds,Giaours,and Conrads 
that the public had "foisted" upon him. "It will,ay any rate, show them that I can write cheer- 
fully ,and repel the charge of monotony and mannerism," He was stimulated by n mode of satiric 
-al verse new to him,with Whistlecraft as the appetizer and later,when he found them,Berni and 
Pulci as remote preceptors(8), Beppo was a trial balloon. Byror theught that the Italian metho 
of Berni suited the English language very well,but he wanted to wait for amarket test before 
soins on with the experimente», He paused,as ever,in vacillation between defiance of popular 
tastecand dependence on it(11). He started Don Juan on July 3,1818. A bit of Venetian gossip 
was the tiny kernel for the main action of the first canto,as it had been for Beppo: "The 
Julian adventure detailed was non of mine; but one of an acauaintance of mine(Par@lini by name), 
which hannened some years ago at Bassano,with the Prefect's wife,when he was a boy"(12). Scoff- 
ing at the soueamsihness and inconsistency of an age that applauded works more indelicate then 
Don Jyan and that accepted "strong" writers of the past,he piled up an imposing list of supp- 
orters: Ariosto,Voltaire,La Fontaine ,Chaucer Shakespeare ,Beaumont,Fletcher ,Massinger ,Ford,Swift, 
Prior ,Fielding,Smollett,"and much of Pope himself". Moore observed in his Journal that "Byron 
seems,for having lived so long out of London,to have forgotten that standard of decorum in soc~ 
iety to which every one must refer his vords at least,who hones to be either listened to or 
read by thewrld". As the uproar over Cein was to demonstar@te later,Victorianism had bepun,end 
the soci:1 standards of Byron's youth were already outmoded. Byron has soaked up Venetian 
mores,but even Venice had its decorum which could not. wink at all of his conduct(19). He met 
Murray with the flat assertion that Don Juan was "the most moral of poems; but if neonle won't 
discover thdmoral,that is their fault,not mine"(21). "You telk of ‘approximations to indelica— | 
cy': this réminds me of Georre Lamb's cuarrel at Cambridre with Scrone Davies. 'Sir,' said 
Georse,'he hinted at my illeritimacy.' 'Yes,' said Scrone,'I called him a dammed adulterous 
bastard's the apvroximation and the hint are not unlike" (To Murray,Letters and Journals,ed. 
R.E.Prothero,1V,304-5)(24), He liggd choice passares from Tom Jones,Roderick Random,Pereprine 
Pickle,Prior's "Hans Carvel" ,Jghnson's London,and Anstev's New Hath Guide and recommended that 
Murray's counsel read them to the Chancellor(31). Even though Lancelot Shadwell did not like 
Byron ahd had "hichly moral"(tastes,he reported: "One creat tendency of the hook...was to show 
in Don Juan's ultimate character the ill effect of thet injudicious education which Don Juan 
is represented as havinr received and which had operated injuriously unon his mind." The Chan- 


for a divorce in Envland,and a Sentimenal *Werther-faced man' in Germany,so as to show the diff 
~erent ridicules of the society in each of these countries,and to have displayed him gradually 
fite and blasé as he grew older...But I had-not auite fixed whether to make him end in Hell,or i 
in an unhappy marriare,not knowing which would be the severest. The Spanish tradition says Hell: 
but it is probably only an Allegory of the other state" (To Murray ,April 26,1821 ,L.% J., V243) 
(35). He records what a "pretty Italian lady" said to him("Ah but I would rather have the fame 
of Childe Harold for three years than an immortality of Don Juan") and comments: "The truth is 
that it is T00 TRUE, and the women hate everything which strips off the tinsel of Sentiment”. 
Augustn,his half-sister,because of what Bhe had read about Juan(38), thought it execrable,end 
refused to read it. Interdiction now came from “eresa,a month before the second volume oanneared 
in print. She had read a French translation,found it "detestable" and never stonned beseeching 
Byronuto write no more of it(Iris Origeyfhe Last Attachment,238-9). "Women all over the world 
always retain their freemasonry,end as that consists in the illusion of the sentiment which 
constitutes their sole empire...,all works which refer to the &omedy of the passions and laugh 
at sentimentalism,of course are proscribed by the whole sect. I never knew a woman who did not 
admire Rousseay and hate Gil Blas...And I never met a woman,iinclish or foreign,who did not do 

as much by D.J.” (39). He accented Murray's excuses only in courtesy,"aa when n man treads on 
your toes and begs y our pardon,the pardon is granted,but the joint aches,especially if there 
be ® corn upon it"(43). When Murray had repeated,early in 1822,his request for a poem "in the 
old way,to interest the women," Byron again refused(45). He was writing the cantos like a crusa- 
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crusader,bent on,and proud of ,martyrdom(47). "Den Juan will be Imown by and bye,for what it is 
intended,——a Satire on abuses of the present state of Society,and not a eulogy of vice: it may 
be now and them voluptuous: I can't help that....Ariosto is worse; Smollett ten times werse..." 
(49). That poetry could be simply a diversion for his restless and agile mind is obvious when 

we see him adding te Canto I stanza 108,which is almost a caricature of the rame of versemaking. 
It is acrobatic juggling with a single word,a set of five variations on the popularity of fifty 
in men's folly(66}, The same facile expansion tossed stanza 43 into Canto I(67). He protested 
against the identification of Denna Inez with Lady Byron but contradicted his denial as soon 

as he made it: "She is not meat for Clytemmestra....Do you suppose that I will ever forgive,or 
forget,or lose sight of her or hers,till I am nothing?" (To Hobhouse ,May 17,1819 bard Byron's 4 
Correspondence,ed. John Murray ,1II,110)(91). He preferred to cultivate a reputation for facility 
and lordly insouciance toward the minutiae of composition. "I loathe the task of copyinh so 
much,that if there Weaca human being that could copy my blotted MSS he should have all they can 
ever bring for his trouble"(To Murray,April 16,1920,L.& J.,V,8)(101). "I can neither recast nor 
replace...I can't piece it together again. I can't cobble...,.1 can't furbish. I am like the 
tyger(in poesy),if I miss my first spring,I go growling back to my dungle. There is no second, 

I can't correct; I can't and I won't....I can't alter. That is not my forte" (To Murray). His 
genius was certainly not an infinite capacity for taking pains,for he was generally a fast,cerel 
~ess writer,rolling out verses with glib facility,often too impatient or too cavalier to bother 
with technical disciplines,with kneading a line into shape,chipving a phrase,trying for the 
exact word,or smoothing an unwanted bump out of a rhythm(102). the holographs of Canto I are 
astonishing refutations of the generally accepted view not only of Byron's writing habits but 
of Byron himself as he wished others to see him. Much of this writing did not come easily. One 
does not expect a Donny Johnny in a bedroom farce to cause Byron to worry with a word or phrase . 
(104). The handwriting shows that he was serawling very fast. But he was alse thinking fast and | 
hrd as Ke wrote, evaluating, rejecting, changing, often tugring to get words out,taking some care 
with his verse, Wh ether or not any line cost him a half hour in spinning is immossible to tell, 
butiat least the man who wrote the first draft mss of the first five cantos did a little mental 
sweating. Very often,especially in the e arlier cantos,he had difficulty in getting a line writ 
-ten at al1(105). His auill falters, He begins with a word or two,crosses them out,and may have 
to do this several times before he can gain momentum to finish a line. Such initial repetition 
of a word or two I have termed stammerins(108). Taken all together,Juan's adventur es became a 
coherent set of variations on a pessimistic idea about the relationship betweenthe individual 
and society(283). In spite of some strong democratic utterances,the aristocratic bias is unpleas 
-antly strong in his boasts(the ancient name of Biron) ,in his slur at Southey and Coleridge for 
marrying two milliners of Bath,and most conspicuously in his epic actors. The only commoners are 
menials(Antonia,Zoe,Baba) or a coarse lot of cheap mercenaries(Raucocanti and his fellows). If 
he slaps at aristocracy per se,it is always at spurious rank(290). 
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VOL. 11. 

Dedication y 
lo ..-And now,my Epic Renegade! what are ye at?/With all the Lakers,in and out of place?/ 
A nest of tuneful persens,to my eye/Like “four and twenty Blackbirs in a pye; (mi 2) 
pye being open'd they began to sing"/.../[Celeridge xplaimkkg metaphysics to the nation- 
—/1 wish he would explain his Exphanetion(10)[Shelley in his poem “Letter to Maria Gisbo 
-rne” compares Coleridge to "A hooded eagel among blinking owls"; ef. Byron's line in this 
stanza: "But like a hawk encumber 'd with his hood" (I¥,9) 1. a 
Te Your bays may hide the baldness of your brews-—/Perhaps some virtuous blushes; ...(13) 
11, ..-/Would he adore a sultan? he obey/The intellectual eunuch @asblereagh? (BYRON: I do 
-ubt if Laureat & Iscariet be good rhymes but must say as Ben dJishnson did te Sylvester who 
challenged him to rhyme with(15) "I,John Sylvester /Lay with your Sister” Johnen answered 
-~—"I Ben Jehnson lay with your wife" Sylvester answered “that is not rhyme"---ne Said Ben 
Johnson; "But it is trus”) (16). 

14. .../À tinkering slave-maker,who mends old chains,/,..(18). 

Canto I 
8. In Seville was he born,a pleasant city,/Fameus for oranges and women-—he/Who has not 
seen it will be much to pity,/Se says the preverb~—and I quite agrees /...(25) [ "Quien ne 
ha visto Sevilla,/No ha visto maravilla”(B¥,23) J. 

10. His mother was a learned lady,famed/For every branch of every science known-~/... (26) 
dr ey the charge that Donna Inez was a satire on the character and manners ef his 
fel IV,24) |. ; 

ll. Her momery was a mine: she knew by heart/A1] Calderon and greater part of Lopé,/So that 

if any acter miss'd his part/She could have served him fer prompter's cepy;/... 

12. Her favourite seience was the mathematical,/...(27). 

13, .../Her thoughts were theorems,her werds a problem,/... 

14, She liked the English and the Hebrew tengue,/And said there was analogy between temp/ 

or strange——the Hebrew noun which means 'I am,'/The English always use te govern 

d——n" (28). 

15. ome women use their tengues-—she leok'd a lecture,/Each eye a sermen,and her brew a 

homily,/.--+ 

16. In short,she was a walking calculation,f/Miss Edgeworth's novels stepping from their co 

-vers,/Or Mrs Trimmer's books on education,/Or “Ceelebs' Wife” set eut in quest of lovers, 

/Morality's prim persenification,/In which not Envyès self a flaw discevers /Te others! 

share let ‘female errors fall,"/For she had net even ene——-the worst ef aii (29) [Sarah Tri 

-mmer ,autheress ef Guardian to Education, The Teacher's Assistant, ete. (IV,25). Hannah More's 

"sermenlike nevel” Ceelebs in Search of a Wife. Pope,The Rape of the Lock,II,17: "female 

errors fell"(IV,26)7. ; 

fki Perfect she was,but as perfectien is/Insipid in this naughty world of eurs,/Where our 

first parents never learn’d to kiss/Till they were exiled from their earlier bowers, /Where 

all was peace,innecence,and bliss, (I wonder how they got through the twelve hours )/Don 

Jésé, like a lineal son of Eve/Went plucking various fruit without her leave(30). 

19. ...The vorld,as us al,wickedly inclined/Ro see a kingdom er a house eterturn'd,/Whisp- 

er‘d he had a mistress,some said tve,/But for domestic quarrels ene will do(31), 

22. ‘Tis pity learned virgins ever wed/With persons of no sort of education,/0r gentlemen, 

vho,theugh well-born and bred, /Grew tired of scientifie conversation: /I don't choose te 

say much upon this head,/1°m a plain manyand in & single station,/But-—0h! ye lords of 

ladies intellectual,/Inform us truly,have they not hen-pee'a you a11?(33) n kept a ru 

-nning fire against the bluestockings,though he was always drawn te women whe were well 

read(IV,26-7)] . > 

23. ol loathe that low vice curiesity,/But if there's anything in which I shine/°Tis in 

arranging ell my friends’ affairs,/Not having,of my own, domestic cares(33). 

26. Den José and the Denna Inez led/For some time an unhappy sert ef life,/Wishing each ot 

—her,net divorced,but dead; /They lived respectably as man and wife,/Their conduct was exce 

~edingly well-bred,/And gave ne outward signs ef inward strife,/Until at length the smoth- 

er'd fire broke eut,/And put the business past all kind of doubt. 

27, Fer Inez call'd some druggists and physicians,/And tried te prove her loving lord was 

mad,/But as he had some lucid intermissions,/She next decided he was only beds /. . . (38) [the 

a. is autobiographical; Lady Byron consulted Dr Baillie about Byron's "Insanity" (I 97 

8} i. 
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28. She kept a journal,where his faults were noted,/And open'd certain trunks of books and 
letters,/All which might,if occasion served,be quoted;/And then she had all Seville for 
abettors,/Besides her good old grandmother(vho doted);/The hearers of her case became rep- 
eaters,/Then advecates,inguisitors,and judges,/Seme for amusement,others for eld grudges(36) 
f. Agtarte ,269,Byron's letter to Augusta Leigh: "...Lady B, secretly opened my letter 
unks before she left Town" (IV,28). 
81. .../And science profits by this resurrection-—/Dead scandals form good subjects fer 
dissectien(37); 
37. [ Don Jesé suddenly died].../An only son left with only wother/Is brought up much more 
wisely than another (42) [Byron was much taken with the coincidence that he and other mem- 
bers of his family were only childrens It “looks like fatality almost, But the fiercest An- 
imals have the rarest humbers in their litters,as Liens,tigers,and even Elephants which ore 
30) 1 in comparison"-—"Detached Thoughts” ,Letters & Journals,ed, R.E.Prothere,V,467(1V,29- 
30)1. 
88, .../He learn’d the arts of riding,fencing,gunnery,/And how to scale a fortress——-or a 
nunnery (42), 
ais) Arts,sciencea,no branch was made a ny stery/To Juan's eyes,excepting natural hist- 
ery (43). 
40, .--/In all these he was much and deeply reads/But not a page of ing that's loose, 
/0r hints continuation of the species,/Was ever suffer'd,lest he should grow vifious(44). 
41, His classic studies made a little puzzle,/Because of filthy loves of geds and ddess— 
es,/Whe in the earlier ages raised a bustle,/But never put pantaloons or beddices;/... (44). 
42e Ovid's @pke,as half his verses shox him,/Anacreon's merals are a still worse sampkèş/ 
Catullus scarcely has a decent poem,/I don't think Sapphe's Ode a good example,/Altheugh 
Longinus tells us there is ne hymn/Where the sublime soars forth on wings more ample; /But 
Virgil"s songs are pure,except that horyid one/Beginniây with “Formosum Pastor Corydon (45). 
44. Juan was taught from eut the best edition,/Expurgated by learned men,who place, /Judic— 
iously,from out the schol \bey's vision, /The grosser parts; but fearful to deface/Too much wh 
their medest bard by this omission,/And pitying sere his mutilated case,/They only add them 
all in an appendix,/Which saves,in fact,the trouble of an index(46) [ A reference te the Amst 
~erdam ed. of Martial's epigrams(1701),dedicated te the young Dauphin of France(IV,31)1. 
45. For there we have them all at one fell swoop,/Instead of being scatter'd through the 
pages;/They stand forth marshalläd in a handsome troop,/To meet the ingenueus youth of fut- 
ure ages,/Till some less rigid editer shall stoop/To call them back inte their separate Cages 
/Instead of standing staring al together ,/Like garden geds——and noso decent either(4g). ~ E 
AT, .../S0 well not one of the aforesaid paints/As Saint Augustine in his fine Confessions,/ 
Which make the reader envy his transgressiens(47). 
48. .../She{ Donna Inez] scarcely trusted him from out her sights /Her maids were old,and if 
she took a new one/You might be sure she was a perfect fright,/Shddid this during even her 
husband's life---/I recomend as much to every wife (48). 
Sl. .../But scandal's my aversion-——I protest/Against all evil speaking,even in jest(49). 
57. .../That they[the Spanish]bred in and in,as might be shown,/Marrying their cousins———nay 
their aunts and nieces,/Which always spoils the breed,if it inereases(52). 4 
58. This heathenish cross restered the breed: again,/Ruin"d its blood,but much improved its 
flesh;/Fer,from a root the ugliest in Old Spain/Sprung up a branch as beautiful as fresh(53) 
sli ...Her Julia's}eheek all pruple with the beam ef youth,/Mounting;at times,to a tram 
-sparent glew,/As if her veins ran lightning; she,in sooths/Pessess'd an air and grace by ne 
means commens/Her stature tall-—-I hate a dumpy woman(55) T cf. Faerie Queene, II1.iii5: "And 
ever and anon the resy red/Flesh'd through her face,as it had been a flake/Of lightning 
BlutleAhrough bright heaven fulmined"; Beppe,st.45{IV,32) 
u 62. Wedded she was some years,and to a man/of fifty (phe being 23],and such husbands are in’ 
penin. ane? dam yet,I thinkyinstead of such a ONE/'Twere better to have TWO of five and gwenty,/ 
... (56 t 
b vd PE men call gallantry,and geds edultery,/Is much mere commen where the climate's sult- 
hor FY \56) 
Mi, ttes, cos.Yet he was pepe Ss husband Alfense],though he did not shew it,/Fer jealousy 
Ê æm dislikes the world to knew it(57). 
a 466. ...[Scandal whispers that Denna Inez and Julia were close friends because] That Inez had, 


o 


# 0 ere Den Alfonse's marriage,/Fer kot with him her very prudent carriages (58). 
7 


Puan gui? be abl, 6 haege hoy, Kaa Jaukahe, jor her 204" * 
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67. And that still keeping up the old connexion,/Which time had lately render'd much Yehaste, 
/She: took his lady also in affection,/And certainly this course was much the best:/.../And 
if she could not(whe ean?) silence scandal »/At least she left it a more slender handle(58). 
69. J,an she saw,ond,as a pretty ehild,/Caress'd him often,such a thing might be/Quite inno- 
cently done,and harmless styled,/When she had twenty years,and thirteen hes /But I am not. se 
sure I should have smiled/When he was sixteen,dulia tventy-three,/...(59). 

we er anger,even disdain er hate,/Are masks iti often wears,and still too late 
61). : j 

T4, Then there were sighs,the deeper fer suppressien,/ And stolen ghhneces,sweeter for the 
pei a a blushes, though for no transgression,/Trembl ings when met,and restlessness 
when Lefts;/..-(62). 

T6. She weal she never would see Juan more ,/And next day paid a visit to his mether,/And 
leok'd extremely at the opening door,/Which,by the Virgin's grace,let in another; /Grateful 
she was,and yet a little sore—~/Again it epens,it can be no ether,/'Tis mirely Juan new---~ 
Ne! I'm afraid/That night the Virgin was nef further pray "d(63). ' 

11. She now determined that a virtuous woman/Should rather face and overcome temptation, ?/2 
on was base and dastardly,and no man/Shoul d ever give her heart the least sensation > 
e.. (63). 
80. Such leve is innecent,and may exist/Be tween young persons without any danger/A hand may 
first$éndtthen a lip be kists/Fer my part,to such doings I'm a stranger/...(65). 

81. Leve,then,but Ilove within its proper limits,/Was Julia's innocent determination/...(65). 
90. +../Theref wild naturepoets find materials for their books,/And every new and then we 
read them through,/So that their plan and prosody are eligible, less,like Werdaworth, they 
prove unintelligible(70). - 

91. He,Juan(not Werdsworth) se pursued/His self-communien with is own high soul,/.../And 
turn'd,without perceiving his conditien,/Like Celeridge,inte a we taphy aician(70), 

98: This may seem strange,but yet ‘tis very commen; /Fer instance---gentlemen,whese ladies 
take/Leave to o'erstep the written rights of woman,/And break the--Which commandment is't 
they break?/...(74). 

99. A real husband always iswuspicious,/But still ne less suspects in the wrong place,/Jeal- 
ous ef some one who had ne such wishes ,/Or pendering blindly te his own disgrace/By harbour- 
ing some dear friend extremely vicieusÿ/The last indeed's infallibly the ease:/And when the 
s pouse and friend are gene eff whelly,/He wonders at their viee,and not his folly(74). j 
101. ...{ the motive of Donne Inez in leaving Juan in Julia's company] Perhaps te finish Juans 
ce Borers te open Den Alfonso's eyes,/In ease he thought his wife teo great a prize 
75). 

102, It was upon a day,a summer's day;——/Summer's indecd a very dangerous seasen,/And so is 
spring about the end of May;/...(76). i : 

107. [Julian sat in a bewer thinking,among other things,ef her husband's fifty years) :../Be 
-ceuse that number rarely much endears,/And through all climes,the snewy and the sunny,/Sounfs 
ill in love,whate‘er it may in money (78). : 

108. When people say,"I've told you fift times,"/They mean to aceld,and very often des/When 
poets say,"I've written fifty rhymes,"/They make you dread that they'll recite them too; /In 
gangs of fifgy,thieves commit their crimes; /At fifty love for love is rare,'tis true,/But 
then,ne doubtyit equally as true is,/A good deal may be bought fer fift Levis(79). 

die One hand on Juan's carelessly was thrown,/Quite by mistake——she thought it was her 
own; (80 

Jil. nn there's no doubt she only meant to clasp/His fingers with a pure Platonie squee 
—ze;/...(81), 

TA sun set,and up rose the yellow moont /The devil®s in the moon for mischief; they/*he 
call'd her CHASTE,methinks,began too soon/Their nomenclature; there is not a day,/The long- 
estynot the twenty-first of June,/Sees half the business in a wicked way/On which three sing 
-1e hours of moonshine smile-—/And then she looks modest all the while(82). 

ie .../And then—-God knows what next---1 can't go ens/I'm almost sorry that I e'er begun( 
83). : 

116, Oh Plate! Plate! you have paved the way,/With your confounded fantasies,to more/Immoral 
conduet by the fancied sway/Your system feigns e'er the centreless core/Of human hearts, than 
all the long array/0f poets and romancergt-~~Yeou're a bere,/A charlatan,a coxcomb-——-and have 
been,/At best,no better than a go-between(84) [ Steele, Spectater,ne.400: "...I have,though a 
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good philosopher,but a low opinion of platonic leve. For which reason I thought it neeessary 
te give my fair readers a caution against it,having,to my great concern,ebserved the waist 

ef a platonist lately swell to a roundness which is inconsistent with that philosophy" (IV,36) ]. 
117. .../À little still she streve,and much repented,/And whsipering "I will ne'er consent" 
——consented (84). 

118. *Tis said thet Xerxes offer'd a reward/Te those whe could invent him a new pleasure; /Me— 
thinks,the requisition's rather hard,/And must have cost his majesty a treasures/,../I care 
not for new pleasures,as the eld/are quite enough for me,se At hol d(85). [Valerius Maxi- 
mus ¿Factorum et dictorum memorabil i M erren… RATE ostentatione eximia gaudens 
ut edicte praemium ei proponeret, cui nevum voluptatis genus reperisset"(IV,36)]. ri 
120. Hence chaste Muse a liberty must take-—/Start met! still ster render-—-she'1l be 
nice henee~/Ferward,yand there is ne great cause te quake;/...(86). the breaking ef “warb- 
le" in Canto XII,st.75; Rokers’ song “The Revers” set the exemple with its refrain: "the U4 
niversity ef Gettingen"(I¥,36)) . 

121. This licence is to hope the reader will/Suppese from June the sixth(the fatal dey,/....)/ 
..sthat several months have pass'dy.../...(86), 

194. .../Sweet is revenge——especially to wemen,/Pillage to soldiers,prize-meney to seamen(88) 
125. Sweet is a legacy,and passing sweet/The unexpected death of some old lady/Or gentleman of 
seventy years complete,/Whe've madg"us youth" wait t00---too kong already/...(89). [cf Byron 
on his mether-in-law in a letter te Murray ,Sept.7,1820(Letters & Journals,V,71): "..not of 
those whe die—-the amiable only do; and those whose death would de good live.” "T, ey hate us 
youth" (Falstaff,in I Henry IV IL.ii.93)(IV,37)7] . 

127: But sweeter still than this,than these,than all,/Is first and passionate leve-—it stands 


- 


alone,/...(90). Le 
129, .../With which the Decter paid off an eld pox,/By borrowing a new one from an ox(o1). M j 
130. .../1 said the small-pox has gone out ef late;/Perhaps it may be follew4d by the great(92) 
131, 'Tis said the great came from Amerieas/...(92). 

136. .../The door was fasten'd,but with voice and fist/First khecks were heard,then "Madam-—— 


Madam—-hist! (95). 

137. "Eer Ged's sake ,Madam——Madam—~here's my master,/With more than half the city at his 
ST ever heard of such a curst disaster!/'Tis not my fault—-I hept good wateh-—— 
Alack!/...(96).[ Byron’s own cepy,now in the Mergan Library,has the fellowing marginal note 

in his ewn hands “Venice 1819 Nev.8th The Countess G.—-this evening asked me by mere chance 
to translate this stanza---I told her that...the whole meant only your husband is coming as 

~ said this with some emphasis——She started up frightened and said ‘Oh my God is he come?! 
thinking it was her own...” He told the incident in a letter to Murray en the same evening(L. 
& J.,IV,374-5) (1V,40) f CF 
139. .../ [Mf onso]And summon lackeys,arm'd with fire and sword,/To prove himself the thing he 
most abhorr'a(97). 

142. [Julia eried3 ".../Dare you suspect me,whom the thought would ki11?/Search,then,the room!’ 
Alfonso said,"I will!"(98). UE 

143..He search'd,they search’d,and rummaged every where,/.../Arras they prick'd and curtains 
with their prebta.f Pi wounded several shutters,and some beards(99). : 

144. Under the bed they search'’d,and there they found——/Ne matter what-——it was not that they 
sbught; /They open'd windews,gazing if the ground/Had signs or footmarks,but the earth said 
noughts /...(100), 26 è 

145. During this incuisitien Julia's tongue/Was not asleep--—"Yes,search and seareh," she cri- 
ed,/"Insult on insult heap,nnd wrong on wrong!/It was for this that I became a bride!/...(100) 
147, “Is it for this I have disdain'd te hold/The commen privileges ef my sex?/That I have 
chosen a confessor so old/And deaf,that any other it would vex,/...(101). 

149. “Did not the Italian Musice Cazzani/Sing at my heart six months at least in vain?/Did not 
his countryman, Count Corniani,/Call me the only virtuous wife in Spain?/Were there not also 
Russians,English,many?/The Count Strongstreganeff I put in pains/...(102). 

153. .../1 wish to sleep,and beg you will take care/And make no further noise,till you discov— 
pas secret cavern of this lurking treasure-—/And when ‘tis found,let me,too,have that plea 
-sure (104). 

157: .../Ged grant you feel not then the bitterest grief!/Antonia! where's my pocket-handker— 
chief?" (107). 

162. At first he Don Alfonse tried to hammer an exease,/To which the sele reply were tears and 
sebs,/And indications of hysterics.../...{110). , 
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165. No seoner was it bolted,than-…@h shame!/Oh sin! Oh sorrow! and Oh womenkind!/Hew can 
you do such things and keep your fame,/Unless this werld,and t'ether too,be blind?/...Avith 
much heart-felt reluctance’ be it said,/Yeung Juan slipp'd,half—smother#d,from the bed(i12). 
ani +../Antonia puzzled; Julie did not speak,/But press'd her bloodless lip te Juanta cheek 
14). 
170. +../ShelAntoniaïlvhisper 'd,in great wrath-—-"I must deposit/This pretty gentleman within 
the closets (114) 
ATl. o+-/"Yeu'll lose your life,and I shall lose my place,/My mistress all,for that helf-girl 
~ish face(115). 
172. "Had it but been for a stout cavalier/Of twenty~five or thrity-—(Come,make haste)/But 
for a child,what piece ef werk is here{/(I really,madam,wonder at your taste-—/Come,sir,get 
in)—--my master must be near./fhere,for the present,at the least he's fast,/And,if we can but 
till the morning keep/Our ceunsel-—(Juan,mindyyou must not sleep.)*(115) [ Byron: ‘Read ‘The 
Miracle' in Hebheuse's peems,and ‘January and May',and ‘Paulo Purganti',and ‘Hans Carvel!’ and 
'‘Joconde'. These are laughable: it is the serious-—Little's poems and Lalla Reokh——that aff- 
ect seriously, New Lust is a serious passion,and cannot be excited by the ludicrous.” "The 
Miracle. A Tale frem Beccaee"” in J.C Hebhouse's Imitations and Translatiens; “January and May" 
is Pope's version ef Chaucer's Merchant's Tale; “Paule Pur nig ond “Hans Carvel" are by Prier > 
"Joconde" is a “nouvelle tirée de l'Arioste" by LoFontaine(IV,43) ]. # 
178. À hint,in tender cases,is enough; /Silence is best,besides there is n taet/(That modern 
phrase appears to me sad stuff,/But it will serve to keep my verse compact nich keep8,when 
push'd by questions rather rough,/A lady always distant from the fact—/The charming creat 
ures lie with such grace,/There's nothing se becoming to the face(119). [cr Dugald Stewart, 
Outlines of Moral Philosophy ,Pi I,sect.x,ed.1855,p.48 on “the use made in the French tongue 
of the werd taet,te denote that delicate sense of propriety" ete. also his Philesophicol 
Ess ,1818 ,p-808 on D'Alembert's use ef taet(IV,43)]. ; 
TO They blush,and we believe them at least 1/Have always done se; ‘tis of no great use,/In 
any case,attempting a reply,/For then their eloquence grows quite profuse; /And when at length: 
they're out ef breath, they sigh,/And cast their languid eyes dewn,and let leose/A tear er two, 
end then ve make it up;/And then-—and then—and then—-sit down and sup(119}). 
180. Alfenso closed his speech,and begg'd her pardon, /Which Julia half withheld,and then half 
anted,/And laid conditions,he thought,very hard on,/Denying several little things he wanted: 
fe steed like Adam lingering near his garden,/With useless penitence perplex'd and haunted,/ 
Beseeching she ne further would refuse,/When le! he stumbl‘d o'er a pair ef shees(120). fT Moore 
suggested that the incident ef the shoes might have been derived from a Scottish ballad V,44)], 
181. À pair ef sheest-—-what then? net much,if they/Are such as fit with lady's feet,but these 
/(Me one can tell how much I Prieve to say)/Were masculine;...(121). 
183. Nene can say that this [Julia said to Juans "Fly! Adieu! Haste!" handing him the garden- 
“fe key ras not good adviee,/The only mischief was,it came too latez/0f all experience "tis the 

7 al price,/A sort of income-tax laid on by fates /Juan had reach'd the room-door in a trice, 
nd might have-dene se by the garden-gate,/But met Alfonso in his dressing-gewn,/Whe threaten 
td death—-s0 Jyam kmeck'd him down(122):T The income -tax image is ene of Byron's best in th 
the "medern" manner (IV,44) |. 

185, Alfonse's sword had dropp'd ere he could draw it,/And they continued battling hand to 
hand,/For Juan very luckily ne'er saw it;/.../...Think of husbands',lovers' lives!/And hew 
ye may be doubly widews—-wives! (123). 
of 186. .../He fled,like Joseph,leaving itlhis garment wrenched off by Alfonso; but there,/T 
Lyebeffoubt,all Likeness ends between the pair(124). [ Genesis 39:12 the story of Joseph! and Poti- 
3 eynt phar's wife. Byron makes morefferé¢ital use of the Bible in Canto I than in later cantoes (IV,44)! 
Fa re 190. a then,by the advice of some old ladies,/She sent her son to be shipp'd eff from j 
br. Cadiz (128). 

‘te 192. [Julia's letter] "They tell me "tis decided; you depart: /'Tis wise—~'tis well, but not the 
less a pain; /I have no further claim on your young heart,/Mine is the victim,and would be 
agains /...(130). 

194. "Man's love is ef man's life a thing opart,/'Tis woman's whole existences; man mey range/ 
The court, e¢ampgehprch,the vessel sand the nart,/Sverd, gown, gain, glory ,offer in exchange/Pride, 
fame,ambition,to fall up his heart,/And few there are whom these ean not estrangez/Men have 

all these resources,we but one./Te love again,and be again undene [Two alternatives te the 
las, liner "To mourt one the love which has undone","To Lift our fatal love te God from Man" ] 
(131). [Mme de Stafi, De L'Influence des passions: "L'amour est l'histoire de la vie des femmes; 
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C'est un épisode dans celle des hommes" (0euv.comp.,ed.1844,1,137); Corinne,ch.5: "Que les hom 
mes sont heureux d'aller a la guerre,d'exposer leur vie,de se livrer & ltentheusiasme de l'hon 
-neur et du danger! Mais il n'y a rien au dehers qui soulage les femmes,leur existence, immobil 
—e en présence du malheur,est un long supplice"(Iv,45) |; 
197. .../"I had not lived till nov,could sorrow kill/..."(134).[Cf. Rosalind in As You Like It 
IV,I.: "The poor world is almost six thousand years old,and in &1l this time there was net any 
man dies in his own person,videlicet,in a love-cause" (IV,45) |. 
199. This was Don Juan's earliest scrape; but whether/I shall proceed with his adventures is/ 
Dependent on the public altegethers/..-(135). 
200. My poem's epic,and is meant to be/Divided in twelve books; .../.../After the style of Virg 
-il and of Homer,/So that my name of Epie's no misnomer(135). : 
202. There's enly ene slight difference between/Me and my epic brethren gene before,/.../They 
so embellish,that ‘tis quite a bere/Their labyrinth of fables to thread through,/Whereas this 
stery's actually true(137). Leer similar cenventional expressions in the Italian burlescue 
poets: "Lo che andar diritte mi bisogna/Ch'ie no ci mescolassi una bugia"(Pulei,Morgante Ma 
iore,ÆXV,116); "Il ver wi narre,e nen fandonie e ciance"(Casti,Gli Animali erlanti,XX,14)(47)] 
205. Thou shalt believe in Milton,Dryden,Pepe,/Thou shalt net set up Wordsworth, Coleridge ,Sou- 
they; /Because the firat is crazed beyond all,/The second drunk,the third so queënt and mouthey: 
/..(138). {This paredy ef the Ten Commandments called forth cries ef blasphemy from some conte” 
-mporary readers(IV,48), In The Blues (Poetry,ed.E.H.Coleridge,11,97-8) ,Byron refers te "Words— 
worths" and "Mouthey ,his friend” (1V,49) ] ° £ 
209. .../For fear some prudish readers should grow skittish,/I've bribed my grandmother's rev- 
iew-—the British(141). 210. .../And smear his page with gall instead ef honey,/All I can say 
is—--that he had the money(142)./ William Roberts,editer_of tthe British Review,took Byron's 
statements seriously and wrote a sober disclaimer(IV,50)} . 
213. But new at thirty years my hair is gray——/(I wonder what it will be like at forty?/I 
thought ef a peruke the other day)/My heart is net much greener; and,in short,I/Have squander— 
td my whole summer while ‘twas May./...(145). 
216. My days of love are over,me no more/The charms ef maid,wife,end still less of widow, /Can 
make the fool of which they made befere,/In short,I must not lead the life I did @o;/The cred— 
ulous hope of mutual minds is eter,/The copieus use of claret is forbid too, /Se for a geod old 
-gentlemanly vice,/I think I must take up avarice(144). [ Byron: "Me nee femina,nec puer/Jam,nee 
spes animi credula matui,/"etc. (Horace Odes, IV,29-32)(I¥,51)] . - . 
217. .../New,like Friar Bacon's brazen head,I've spoken,/"Time is,Time was, Time's past," a chy 
-mic treasure/Is glittering youth,which I have spent betimes——/My heart in assien,and my head 
on rhymes (145). { From Robert Greene,Friar Bacon and Friar Bun ,x1,59(1V, 52) À 
218. What is the end of fame? 'tis but to fill/A certain portion of uncertain paper:/Some liken 
it to climbing up a hill,/Whose sumait,like all hills,is lost in vapours;/fer. this men write, 
speak,preech,and herees kill,/And bards burn what they call their "midnight taper,"/To have,wh 
when the eriginal is aust,/A name ,a wretched picture,and worse bust(146). 
222. "Go,little book,from this my solitude!/I cast thee on the waters,go thy ways!/And if,as I 
believe,thy vein be good,/The world will find thee after many days.” /When Southey's read,and 
Wordsworth understood,/I can't help putting my claim to praise—-/The four first rhymes are 
Southey's every line:/For God's sake,reader! take them not for mine(149).[ The first 4 lines 
are the final stanza er "L'Envoy” of Southey's "Epilogue to the Lay of the Laureate"; for the 
last line,cf. Pulci, Morgante Maggiore,XXV,283: "0 somno amore,o nouva cortesia!/Vedi che forse 
ognun si crede ancora,/Che questo verse de Petrarca fat/Fd à gia tanto,e! le disse Rinal dos / 
Ma chi no ruba & chiamato rubalde€IV,54) }. 
Rejected Stanza on Broughams 2. A wondroues Warrior against those who yield,/A Rod to weakness, 
to the brave a reed,/(161). öç The Skin has passed through such à deal of dirt/In grovelling 
on to power,such stains new dye it,/Se black the long worn Lion's hide in hue/You'de swear his 
very heart hod sweated through(154}. 6. Quick without wit,and violent without strength(155). 
Canto II : : 
1. Oh ye! who teach the ingenuous youth of nations,/Holland,l'rance England, Germany ,or Spain,/I 
pray ye flog them upon all occasions, /It mends their morals,çnever mind the pain;/...(157). 
10. In the meam time,to pass her hours away, /Brave Inez now set up a Sunday sehool/For naughty 
children,who would rather play/(Like truant rogues) the devil,or the fools/Infants of three 
years old were taught that dey,/Dunces were whipt,er set upon a stool:/ [Their manters medning 
and their morals curing/She taught them te supress their vice and urine ] (162). 
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13. o» o /The best of remedies if a beef-steak/Against sea-siclmessg try it,sir,before/You 
sneer,and I assure you this is true,/For I have found it answer-—so may you(163). 
16. .../I'd weep,but mine is not a weeping Muse,/And such light griefs are net a thing te 
die onÿ/Young men should travel if but te amuse/Themselves; and the next time their servants 
tie en/Behind their carriages their new portmanteau ,/Perhaps it may be lined with this ay 
cante(165). [Letters & Jeurnals,V,149: "Fer my part,l have met with most peetry n trunks; 
so that I apt to consider the trunk-maker as the sexton ef authorship” (IV, 60) Jo. 
17.’ And Juan wept,and much he sigh'd and thought,/While his salt teara dropp'd into the salt. 
sea,/"Sweets to the sweet"; (I like so much to quote;/...(165). 
19. "And oh! if e'er I should forget,l swvear—-/But that's impossible,and cannet be——/Soone 
-er shall this-blue ecean melt to air,/Sooner shal earth reselve itself to sea,/Than I resign 
thine image,0h! my fair!/Or think of anything excepting thee;/A mind diseased no remedy can 
physie-—"/ (ere the ship gave a lureh,and he grew sen-niok: j (1661. 
89. "Sooner shall heaven kiss earth-—"(here he fell sicker)/"Oh,Julia! what is every ether 
wee?---/(For Ged's sake let me hake a glass ef liquer,/Pedre,Battista,help me dewn.belew.)/ 
Juliapmy love! ——(you rsacal ,Pedre,quicker)——/0h Julial——(this curst vessel pitches se)—/ 
Beloved Julia,hear me still besseching!"/(Here he grew inarticulate with retching.)(167). 

Ce aie doubt he would have been much more pathetic,/But the sea acted as a strong emetie 
167). i 
22. Love's capricious powers I've known it hold/Out through a fever caused by its own heët,/ 
But be much puzzled by a cough and cold,/And find a quinsy very hard to treats ...//. 23. But 

worst of all is nausea,er a pain/About the lover region of the bowel ;/...(168 a 
28. ..-/The water rush'd through in a way cuite puzzling,/While they thrust sheets,shirts, jac ` 
~kets,bales ef muslin,// 29. Into the opening;...(171). 3 - 
44. The ship was evidently settling new/Fast by the head; and,all onda may > gaine vent 
to prayers again,and made a vow/0f candles to their saints-—but there were néne/To pay them 
with; and seme look’d o'er the bew;/Seme hoisted eut the beats; and there was ene/That bege'd 
Pedrillo for an abselutien,/Who told him to be damm'd-—in his confusion(179).[Meore calls at 
-tention to Erasmus's cellequy “Naufragium"” in which ene panic-stricken passenger promised 
his patrèn saint a wx candle as big as he was himself(cereum tantum quantus esset i se) (Iv,63) | 
50. Seme trial had been making at a raft,/With little hope in such a rolling sea,/A sert of 
thing at which ene would have laugh'd,/If any laughter at such times could be,/Unless with 
people who too much have quaff'd,/and heye a kind of wild and herrible glee,/...(183). 
53. And first one universal shriek there rush'd,/Louder than the loud ecean,like a ewnsh/0f e 
echoing thunders and then all was hu@héd,/Save thc wild wind and the remorseless dash/0f bill 
-ows; but at intervals there gush'd,/Accempanied with a convulsive splash,/A solitary shriek, 
the bubbling cry/Of some strong swimmer in his ageny(184). ` i . . - 
55. All the rest persih'd; near two hundred souls/Had left their bedies; and,what's worse, 
alas!/When over Catholics the ecean rolls,/They must wait several weeks before a mass#Takes 
off one peck of purgatorial coals,/Because,till people know what's ceme to pass ,/They won't 
lay out their money on the dead——/It costs three francs for every mass that's said(185),° 
61. .../Though every wave rell'd menacing to fill »/And present peril all before surpass'd,/ 
es Fela for these whe perish'd with the cutter, /And also for the biscuit casks and but 
—ter(188), : 
63. .../...thus,shivering like the tertian/Ague in iefeora fit they fill'd their boat, With n 
nothing but the sky for a great ceat(189)J This,like many other details,was borrowed from 
Wm Bligh,A Narrative ef the Mutiny ef the Beunty(1790): "..while the other half lay down en 
the boat's bettom,with nothing to cover us but the heavens" (IV,67)7 . 
64. ‘Tis very certain the desire of life/Prolongs ity this is obvious to physicians,/When pat 
~ients,neither plagued with friends nor wife,/Survive through very lena conditions,/... 
Despair of all recovery spoils longevity,/And makes men's miseries of alarming brevity.//65. 
'Tis said that persons living on annuities/Are longer lived than others,—-—Ged kmews why # 
oh. to plague the granters,—yet se true it is,/That seme,I really think,de never dief... 
190). 
67. But man is a carniverous preduction,/And must have mesls,at least ene meal a day;/He can- 
nét live,like woodcecks upon suction,/But,l ike the shark and tiger ,must have ne ln 
his anatemical censtruction/Bears vegetables in a grumbling way,/Your labouring people think 
beyend all question,/Beef,veal,and mutten,better for digestion(191). 
68. .../And fell all reveneusly en their provisien,/Instead of hoarding it with due pe 
69. The consequence was easily foreseen——/They ate up all they had,and drank their wine sf 
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In spite of all renonatrences,endbhen/On what,in fact,next day were they to dine? /They hoped 
the wind would arise,these foolis men! /And carry them to shores these hopes were fine,/But a 
in a had but one ear,and that brittle,/It would have been more wise to save their victual 
192). ~ 

10, .../Se @yan's spaniel,spite of his entreating,/Was kill'd,and portion'd eut fer present 
eating.// TX. On the sixth day they fed upon his hide ,/And Juen,who had still refused,because 
/The creature was his father's deg that died,/Now feeling all the vulture in his jaws, /With 
some remorse recvived(though first denied)/As a great favour ene of the fore-paws,/Which he 
divided with Pedrille,who/Devour'd it,longing for the other too(193).[ The Narrative ef the 
Honourable Jehn Byren(1768): "Three veeks after that I was glad to make a meal of his paws 
and skin which,upen recollecting the spot where they had killed him,I found thrown aside and 
rottenn(IV,68)}. : 

72, The seventh day,and no wind.../..+/They glared upon each ether—-~all was done ;/Water ,wine, 
and food,—-and you might see/The longings of the cannibal arise/(Although they spekk not) in 
their welfish e es.//133 At length one whisper'd his companion, whe/Whisper'd another,and thus 
it went round,/And then into a heerser murmur grew,/An emineus,ond wild,and desperate sound, / 
And when his comrade's thought each sufferer knew,/"Twas but his own,suppress'd till new,he 
found:/And eut they spoke of lots for flesh and blood,/And whe should die to be his fellow's 


food(194).T Cf The Narrative of the Henourable John Byron and Sir John Barrov,The Mutiny and 
Piratical Seizure ef H.M.S.Bounty,1831 (IV, P . 


T4. But ere they came to this,they that day shared/Some leathern caps,and what remain'd of 
shoes;/.../Having no paper,for the want of better,/They took by force from Juan Julia's lette 
-er.//15. The lots were made,and mark'd,and mix'd,and handed,/In silent horror,snd their dis- 
tribution/Lull'd even the savage hunger which demanded ,/Like the Promethean vulture,this pell 
-ution; /Nonzin particular had sought or plann'd it,/'Twas nature gnaw'd them to this resolut— 
ion,/By which none were permitted te be neuter-—/And the lot fell on Juan's luckless tutor 
(195). [Cf. Sir J.G.Dalyell Shipwrecks and Disasters,etc.,(IV,68-9)}. ; 
76. He but requested to be bled to deaths/The surgeon had his instruments,and bled/Pedrillo, 
and so gently ebb'd his breath,fYeu hardly could perceive when he was dead./... /1Te The surg 
-eon,as there was no other fee,/Had his first cheice of morsels for his pains;/But being thir 
-stiest at the moment,he/Breferré@ a draught from the fast-flowing veins:/... Cf.ditte(IV,69)] 
78. The sailors ate him,all save three or four, /Who were not quite so fond of animal foods / 
fo these was added Juan,whe,before/Refusing his own spaniel yhardly could/Feel\new his appetit 
-e increased much more;/'Twas not to be expected that he should,/Even in extremity of their 
disaster,/Dine with them on his paster and his master(198). K 5 
81. And next they thought upon the master's mate,/As fattest; but he saved himself,because,/B 
Besides being much averse from such a fate,/There wewe some other reasons; the first was,/He 
had been rather indispesed of late,/And that which chiefly proved his saving clause, Was a 
small present made to him at Cadiz,/By general subscription of the ladies(199), 
83. And if Pedrille's fate should shecking be, /Remember Ugolino condescends/To eat the head o 
of his arch-enemy/The moment after he politely ends/His tale; if foes be food invhell,at sea/ 
‘Tis surely fair to dine upon our friends,/When shipwreck's short allowance grows too scanty, 
/Without being much more horrible than Dante(200). [ Inf. yXXXI11.7668: "Quand" ebbe detto cid, 
con To. torti/riprese il teschi Wisero coi denti,/che furo all ‘osso,come d'un can for 
ti" (Iv,70)3. ; 
84. And the same night there fell a shower of rain,/For which their mouths gaped,like the 
cracks of earth/When dried to summer dust; till taught by pain,/Men really knew not what good 
water's worth; /;..//85. It pour'd dewn torrents,but they were no richer/Until they found a 
ragged piece of sheet, /Which served them as a sort of ppén rrpitcher,/..../...t0 their think- 
ing/They ne'er till now had known the joys of drinking(201). ; 

~ 92. [The rainbow] e+ +/And blending every colour into one, /Just like a black eye in a recent 

À amasti ea poe (88 e.e. and so this rainbow look'd like hope-—/Quite a celestial kaledidos 
—cope(205). 
95....[A beautiful white bird]/and had it been the dove from Noah's ark, /Re tuning there from 
her successful search, /Which in their way that moment chanced to fall,/They would have eat he 
her,olive-branch and al1(206). 
102, .../By night chill'd,by day scorch'd,thus one by one/They perish'd,until wither'd to 
i few,/But chiefly by a species of nie “onu iad washing down Pedrillo with salt water 
210). / 
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105.:.../A better swinmer,you could scarce see ever,/He could,perhaps,have pass'd the Helles- 
pont,/As once(a feat on which (we\egurselves) prided)/Leander Mr Ekenhead,and I did(211).- 
108. a just enough of life #6 feel its pain,/And deem that it was saved sperhaps,in 
vain(213). 
112. .../And slowly by his swimming eyes was seen/A lovely female face of seventeen(215). 
sai ah seen much finer vemen,ripe and real,/Than all the nonsense of their stone id- 
eal (218). 
128. He[ the pirate]had an only daughter,call'd Haidée,/...(224){ Haidge,which in Greek means 
"a caress” er "the caressed one" (Elizabeth Boyd,Byron'sDon Juan,l22),has been the archetype e 
of countless romantic heroines,e.g, Haydée in Dumas"s Count of Monte Cristo(IV,74)] . 
130. But taking him into her father's house/Was not exactly the best way to save,/But like 
conveying to the cat the mouse ,/0r people in a trance into their grave; /Because the good old 
men has so much “nous"/Unlike the honest Arab thieves so brave,/He would have hespitably 
cured the stranger,/Ani sold him instantly when out of danger(225). 5 
136. And pensive to her father's house she went, /Enjoining silence strict te Zoe,who/Better 
than her knew what,in fact she meant, /She being wiser by a year er twer/A year or two's an ag 
-e when rightly spent,/And Zee spent hers,as most women do,/In aining all that useful sort 
of knevl edge/Which is acquired in nature's good old college(228 ° 
139. .../And night is flung eff like a mournign suit/Worn for a husband,or some other brute 
230). 
oe ces) in shert,he was a very pretty fellow,/Although his woes had turn'd hinfre ther ellow 
(235). £53. .../...made him quite awake/And long for food,but chiefly a beefs eak(237)//. 
154. But beef is rare within these oxless isles; /Goat's flesh there is,yno doubt,and kid;and 
muttons/...//(238). 157. But to resume. The languid Juan raised/Hjs head upon his elbov,and’ 
he saw/A sight on which he had not lately gazed,/As all his latter meals had been quite raw, 
Three or four things,for which the Lord he praised,/And,feeling still the famish'd vulture 
guaw,/He fell upon whate'er was offer’d,like/A prigst,a shark,an alderman,er pike.//158. He 
ate,and he was well supplied; and she,/Who wateh'd him like a mother,vould have fed/Him past 
all bounds,because she smiled to see/Such appetite in one she had deem'd dead: /But Zee, being 
older than Haidée,/Knew(by tradition,for she ne'er had read)/That famish'd people must be slow 
-ly nurst,/And fed by spoonfuls,else they always burst(239). 
162. °../And thus in every look she saw exprest/A werld of words and things at which she 
guess'd(241).//163. .../Thus Juan learn°d his alpha beta better/From Haidée's glance than any 
graven letter.//164. 'Tis pleasing to be school'd in a strange tongue/By female lips and eyes 
—-that is,I mean,/When both the teacher and the taught are young,/As was the case,yat least,’ 
where I have been;/They smile so when one's right,and when one's wrong/They smile still more y 
and ‘then there intervene/Pressure of hands,perhaps even a chaste kiss;——-/I learn'd ver gd 
that I know by this: (242) { cr Moore Life of Byron,1,198 recalling Byron's "Memoranda" out 
his Spansih lessgns at Seville: "Fer some time,I went on prosperously both as a linguist und 
a lover!" (IV,77)4. i 
165. That is,some words of Spanish,Turk,and Greek,/Italian not at all,yhaving no teachers; / 
“i. I cannot pretend to speak, /Learning that language chiefly from its preachers,/.. 
243). 
17e. When Venus fills the heart(without heart really/Love,though good always,is not quite so 
good)/Ceres presents à plate of vermicelli,—/For love must be sustain'd like flesh and blood 
—-/While Bacchus peurs out wine,or hands a jelly: /Eggs,oysters too,are amatory food;/.... 
(246) [Moores “Doctors...are not unanimous as to this conclusion. Ovid,indeed,ywho is good auth 
-ority hereyhas said: Et Venus in vinis ignis in igmerfuit....Athenaeus ascribes the chastity 
of Alexander to his excessive cempotations... 9 e 
172. .../o..all who joy would win/Must share it,---Happiness was born a twin. //1736 ee e /Hecwas 
her own,her ocean-treasure,cast/Like a rich wreek—-her first love,and her last(247). 
178. araf bet us have wine and women,mirth and laughter ,/Sermons and soda water the day after. 
//1782 Man,being reasenable,must get drunk; /The best ef life is but intoxication:/...(250). 
181. The coast—-I think it was the coast that 1/Was just desc:ibing—-Yes,it was the coast-- 


Fes (26) 

186. A long,long,kiss,a kiss of youth,and love,/And beauty,all concentrating like rays/Into o 
one fecus,knidled from above; /Such kisses as belong to early days,/.../Each kiss a heart—qua- 
ke,o--for a kiss's strength,/I think,it must be reckon@ by its length(254). 
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189. They fear'd ne eyes nor ears on that lone beach,/They felt no terrors from the night, 
they were/All in all to each other: theugh their speech/Was broken words,they thought a lan- 
guage there,---/And all the burning tongues the passiens teach/Found in ene sighthe best in- 
terpreter/0f nature's oracle-—-first love,-—that all/Which Eve has left her daughters since 
her fal1(256). 
190. Haidge spoke net of scruples,ask'd no vows,/Ner effer'd any; she had never heard/0f phtg 
plight and premise te be a speuse,/Or perils by a loving maid ineurr'&/...//191. She leved, 
end was beleved—-she adored,/Andkhe was wershipp'd; after nature's feshien,/Their intense 
souls,into each ether peur'd,/If euls could die,had perish'd in that passien,-—/But by de- 
grees their senses were restered,/Again to be o'erceme,again to dash ons /And, beating 'gainst 
his bosom,Haidée's heart/Felt as if never more to beat apart(257). - 
196. .../A sailor when the prize has struck in fight,/A miser filling his mest hearded chest, 
/Feel rapture; but not such true jey are reaping/As they whe watch e'er what they leve while 
. sleeping.//197. .../There lies the thing we love with all its errors/And all its charms,like 
death witheut its terrors (261). 
199. Alas! the love ef women! it is knewn/Te be a lovely and a fearful thing;/For all ef the- 
irs upon that die is threwn,/And if ‘tis lost,life hath no more to bring/To them but mecker- 
ies of the past alone,/and their revenge is as the tiger's spring;/Deadly,and quick,and crush 
-ing; yet,os real/Tepture is theirs,what they inflict they feel (fae); 
200. They are right; for man,to man so oft unjust,/Is always se to womens ene sole bend/Awai 
them,treachery is all their trust;/Taught to conceal,their bursting hearts despond/Over their 
idol,till some wealthier lust/Buys them in marriage——and what rests beyond?/A thankless hus- 
band,next a faithless lover,/Then dressing,nursing,praying,and all's over.//201. Some take a 
lover,some take drams er prayers ,/Some mind their heuseheld,ethers dissipation, /Some run 
away,and but exchange their cares,/Lesing the adavantage of a virtuous station;/Few changes 
e'er can better their effairs,/Theirs being an unmatural situatien,/From the dull palace te 
the dif ty hovel:/Seme play the devil,and then write a nevel (263). [The last line is an obvi- 
ous allusion to Lady Careline Lamb's Glenarven,1816(1V,79)]. - 
205. Oh Love! of whom Great Caesar was the suiter,/Titus the master,Antony the slave,/Horace, 
Catullus,schelare, Ovid tutet,/Sapphe the sage blue-stecking,in whose grave/All these may reap 
whe rather would’ be neuter-—/(Leucadia's reck still overleoks the wave)/Oh L ve! theu art the 
very ged of evil,/For,after all,we cannot call thee devil.//206. Thou mak'st the chaste connu 
-bial state precarieus,/And jestest.with the brews ef mightiest ment/Caeser and Pompey , Mahomet 
Beliserius,/Have much empleyéd the dust of history's pen;/Their lives and fortunes were ex- á 
tremely varieus,/Such yorthies Time will never see again;/Yet te these feur in three things 
the same luck holds,/T ey all were heroes,conquerors,and cuckel ds (266). 
209. I hate incenstaney.../.../And yettlast night,being at a masquepade,/I saw the prettiest 
creature,fresh from Milan, /Which gave me some sensatiens like a villain.//210, But soen Philo 
-sophy came to my eid,/And whisper'd "think ef every sacred SES will,my dear Philosophy!” 
I said,/"But then her teeth,and then,@h heaven! her eye! /..."(268). 
211. "Step!" so I stopptd.——But te return: that which/Men call inconstancy is nething more/ 
Than admiration due where nature's rich/Profusion with young beauty covers eter/Seme favour'd 
objects and as in the niche/A lovely statue we almost adore, /THis sort ef adoration of the 
real/Is but a_heightening ef the "beau ideal"(269).[tf. Meliere's Don Juan,l,for similar argu 
-ments(IV,81 )] ‘ . 
213. .../Whereas if ene sole lady pleased for ever,/How pleasant for the heart,as well as 
liver! (270). Canto III, 
3. In her first passion woman loves her lover,/In all the ethers all she loves is love, /Which 
grows a habit she tan ne'er get ever,/And fits her loosely—-like an easy glove,/As you may 
find,whene'er you like prove her;/One man alone hérfirst her heart can meves/She then prefers 
him in the plural number,/Not finding thet the additions much encumber (276}, [La Rechefoucauld 
ote. i aaa passions,les femmes aiment l'amant} et dans les a utres,elles aiment l'am 
~our" (IV,82). 
4, oe /Yet there are some,they say,who hav had none , /But those who have ne'er end with only o 


one (276). [La Rochefeucaulds "On peut treuver des fewned qui n'ont jamais eu de galanterie,mis 
dt à est rare d'en trouver qui n'en aient jamais eu qu'une (1V,82) 


5. 'Tis melancholy,and a fearful sign/0f human frailty,folly,alse crime,/That love and marria 
-age rarely can combine ,/Al though they both are born in the same climes/Marriage frem love, 
like vinegar from wine——/A sad,sour,sober beverage.../...(27 7) 
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6. There's something of antipathy,as 'twere,/Between their present and their future state; / 
A kindof falttery that's hardly fair/Is used until the truth arrive too late-——/Yet what 
can people do,except despair?/The same things change their names at such a rates/Fer inst- 
atice—-passion in a lover's glerieus,/But im a husband is pronounced uxerious.//7. Men 

R grow ashamed of being so very fond;/They sometimes also get a little tired/ (But that,ef 
course,is rare),and then desponds/The seme things cannot always be admired,/Yet "tis "se. 
nominated in the bend,"/That beth are tied till one shall have expired./...(278).[fhe quetat 
-ion is from The Merchant of Venice,IV.i.254(1V,82)1. 
8. There's doubtless something in doemstic doings,/Which forus,in fact,true love's antithe- 
sis; /Remances paint at full length people's wooings,/But only give a bust of marriages; /For 
no one cares for matrimonial cooings,/There's nothing wrong in a connubial kiss: /Think you, 
if Laura had been Petrarch's wife,/He would have written sonnets all his life?(279) 
9. All tragedies are finish'd by (feath\ay/All comedies are ended by a marriage;/The future 
states of both are left to faith,/...(280). 
10. The enly two that in my recol lection/Have sung of heaven and hell,or marriaj e,are/Dante 
and Milton,and of both the affection/Wtas hapless in their nuptials,for some bar/0f fault or 
temper ruin'd the connexien/(Such things,in fact,it don't ask much to mar);/But Dante's 
Beatrice and Milton's Eve/Were not drawn from their spouses,you conceitve(281)[Cf. Inferno, 
XVI,45: "e certe/la fiera meglie piu eh'altro,mi nuoce,” quoted by Byron in a note to his 


poem The Prophecy of Dante,1,172—4(1V,82—5) JX 
ll. Some persons say that Dante meant theol ogy/By Beatrice,and not a mistress—-1}/A1 though 


my opinion may require apol ogy ,/ Deem this à cowmentator's phantasy,/Unless indeed it was 
from his own knowledge he/Decided thus,and show'd good reason why;/I think that Dante's more 
abst use ecstatics/Meant to personify the mathematies(281). 
13. .../Thus she came efien,not a moment losing,/Whilst her piratical papa was cruising(282). 
14. Let not his mode of raising cash seem strange,/Al though he fleeced the flags of every 
nation,/For into a prime minister but change/His title,and ‘tis nothing but taxation;/...(283). 
17.'.../French stuffs,lace,tweezers,toothpicks, teapot, tray,/Guitars and castanets from Alic- 
ant,/A11 which selected from the spoil he gathers,/Robbed for his daughter by the best of 
a niibe ms mrkin,Byron asked Murray to choose between "teapot,tray” and "a bidet" 
1V,284)7: È 
22. The approach of home te husbands and to sires,/After long travelling by land or water,/ 
Most naturally some small doubt inspires—-/A female family's a serious matter; /(None trusts 
the sex more,or so much admires——/But they hate flattery,so I never flatter);/Wives in their 
husbands' absence grow subtler,/And daughters sometimes run ofi with the butler.//23, An 
honest gentleman at his return/May net have the good fortune of Ulysses;/Not all lone matrons 
for their husbands mourn,/Or sho’ the same dislike to suitors’ kissess/The odds are that he 
T finds a handsome urn/To his memory,and two or three young misses/Born to some friend,who 
holds his wife and riches,/And that his Argus bites him by——the breeches (287).[Cf. letter to 
Moore,Jan.19,1815,L & J,111,171m2(1V,84)]. 
24, If single,probably his plighted fair/Has in his absence wedded some rich misers/But all 
the better,for the happy pair/May quarrel and the lady growing wiser,/He may resume his’ amat— 
ory care/As cavalier servente,er despise her; /And that his serrow may not be a dumb one, / 
Write edes on the Inconstancy of Woman//?5.And oh! ye gentlemen who have already/Some chaste 
liaison of the kind——I mean/An honest friendship with a married lady-—-/The only thing of 
this sort ever seen/To last-—of all connexions the most steady,/And the true Hymen,(the 
first's but a sereen)——/Yet fer all that keep not too long away,/I've known the absent wrong 
-'d four times a day(288). f 
28. And as the spot where they appear he nears,/Surpised at these unwonted signs of idling,/He 
hears—-alas! no music ef the spheres,/But an unhallow'd,earthly sound of fiddling!/...(290). 
33, ..-/Made Quite a picture of these little Greeka;/So that the philosopher behol der/Sigh'"d 
for their sakés——-that they should e'er grow saa a 
re ..-/Laubre's reception ai his people's nquet/Was such as fire accords to a wet blanket 
294). 
38. He did not knew(Alas! how men will lie)/That a report(especially the jreeks)/Avouch'd his 
death(such people never die,/And put his house in mourning several weeks,/But now their eyes 
and also lips were ary;/.-- 295). 
48. .../With him it never was a werd and blow,/His angry word once o'er,he shed no blood,/But 
in his silence there was much to rue,/And his one blow left litile vork fer tse(300). 
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53. «.-/Moderate in all his. habits,and content/With temperance in pleasure,as in food,/Quick 
to perceive,and strong to bear,and meant/Fer something better,if not whelly goods /...(302) 
54, nu cost his enemies a long repentance,/And made him a good friend,but bad acquaint- 
—ance( 303). 

58. The cubless tigress in her jungle raging/Is dreadful to the shepherd and the flock; /The 
ocean when its yeasËy war is waging/Is awful to the vessel near the rock; /But violent things 
will soon bear asswaging, /Their fury being spent by its own shock, /Than the stern,single, 
deep,and wordless ire/0f a strong human heart,and in a sire(305). 

T1. One large gold bracelet clasp'd each lovely arm,/...(312). 

13. Her hair's long auburn waves down to her heel/Flow'd like an Alpine torrent which the 
sun es with his morning light,——and would conceal/Her Qy son if allow'd at large to run, 
fess//T4o e+e/And pure as Psyche ere she grew a wife——_/Tod pure evn for the purest human 
tiess;/...(313). : s 

753 Her eyelashes,though dark as night,were tinged/(It is the country's custom) sbut in vain; 
fase Her nails were touch'd with hennas but again/The power of art was turn'd to nothing, 
for/They could not look more rosy than befere(314). : 

78. And now they were diverted by their suite,/Dwarfs,dancing girls,black eunuchs,and a poety 
/Which made their new establishment complete;/The last was of great fame,and liked to shew 
its/...//79. He praised the present,and abused the past,/Reversing the good custom of old 
days,/An eastern antijacobin at last/He turn'd,preferting pudding to no praise—/...(316). 
80. .../He lied with such:a fervour of intention-—/There was no doubt he earn'd his laur- 
eate pension(317). 

86. In F,ance,for instance,he would write a chanson; /In England,a six canto quarto tele;/In’ 
Spain,he'd make a ballad or romance on/The last war—-much the seme in Portugal;/In Germany, 
the Pegasus he'd prance on/Would be old Goethe's---(see what says de Staël)/In Italy ,he'd 
ape the “Trecentisti";/In prorata sing some sort of hymm like this t'ye:(320)[ De l'Alle 
e 1,227(ed.1818): "Goethe pourroit représenter la littérature allemande (Lx Lane 
TV,93) e 


1. The isles of Greece,the isles of Greece!/Where burning Sappho loved and sung,/Where 
grew the arts of war and peace,—-/Where Delos rose,and Phoebus sprung!/Eternal sumer 
gilds them yet,/But ell,except their sun,is s0t{320). 
3. The mounbains look on Merathon—-/And Marathon looks on the sea;/And musing there an 
hour alone, /I dream'd that Greece might still be free;/For standing on the Persian's 
grave,/I could not deem myself a slave(321). 
4, A king sate en the rocky brow/Which looks o'er sea-born Salamiss;/And ships,by thous- 
ands,lay below,/And men in nations;-—-all were his!/He counted them at break of day-—/ 
And when the sun set where were they?//And where are they? and where art thou,/My coun- 
try? On thy voiceless bhore/The heroic lay is tuneless now-——/The heroic besom beats no 
more! /And must thy lyre,so long divine,/Degenerate. into hands like mine? (322). [For the 
moment,Byron slips out of the character he has set,and paradoxiaclly ascribes a self- 
conscious humility to a generally cynical and opportunistic poet in order to emphasize 
the dearth of heroic materials afforded the poet for his subject matter in a country 
which refuses to resist the yoke of foreign dominations ef. The Giaour,102-41 IV,94) |. 
6. .../For what is left the poet here? /For Greeks a blush—-for Greece a tear. 7 Must 
we but weep o'er days more blest? /Must we but blush? ——Our fathers bled./... at,si- 
lent still? and silent al1?/ah! no;---the voices of the dead/Sound like a distant terr- 
ent's fall,/And answer,"Let one living head,/But one arise,-—we come,we come!"/'Tis 
but the living who are dumb(323). 
87. Thus sung,or would,or ceuld,er should have sung,/The modern Greek,in tolerable verse; /If 
not like Orpheus quite,when Greece was young,/Yet in these times he might have done werse:/ 
His strain display'd some feeling——right or wrongs /And feeling,in a poet,is the source/Of 
others? feeling; but they are such liars,/And take all colours—-like the hands of ayers (326) 
91. Milten's the prince ef peets—-s0 we say;/A little heavy,but no less divine: /An independ 
-ent being in his day-—/Learn'd,pious, temperate in love and wine; /But his life falling inte 
Johnson's way,/We're told this great high priest of all the Nine/Was whipt'at cellege-—-a 
harsh sire—-edd spouse,/Fer the first Mrs Milton left the house(328). ? 
92. All these are,certes,entertaining facts,/Like Shakespeare's stealing deer,Lord Bacon's 
bribes;/L ke Titus’ yeuth,and Caesar's earliest acts;/Like Burns(whom Doctor Currie well 
aê cribes);/..4//. 93. All are not moralists,like Southey.../.../When he and Southey, ,olowing 
8 . 
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the same path,/Espoused two partners(milliners of Bath)(329). fine. Le FN 
94. .../Their loyal treason,renegado rigour,/Are good manure for their more bare bio 
+.../A drowsy frowzy poem,call'd the “Excursions Mritien in a manner which is my aversion 
2 (830). 
43. 6. But let me te my story: I must own,/If I have any fault,it is digression; /Leaving my peo 
p We —ple to proceed al one,/While I soliloquize beyond expression;/But these are my addresses 
434 from the threne,/Which put eff business to the ensuing sessions /Forge tting each omission’ is 
4), a loss te/The werld,not so great as Arioste{331)Ü'or Byron's praise of Arioste,see L & JII, 
yet 345 & V,553-4(IV,100)]. 
at 9T 0 I know that what our neighbours call "longueurs," /(We've nol so good a vord,but have 
the thing/In that complete perfection which ensures/An epic from Bob Southey every spring 
-—-)/Form not the true temptation which al lures/The reader; but 'twould not be hard to bring 
> /Some fine examples of the epopée,/To prove its grand ingredient is ennui (332). 
98. We learn from Horace,Homer sometimes sleeps;/W, feel without hime Wordsworth sometimes 
wakes ee (333). 
104. Some kinder casuists are pleased to say,/in nameless print—-that I have no devotion; / 
‘But set those persons down with we to pray ,/And you shall see who has the properest notion 
/0f getting into Heaven the shortest way;/My altars are the mountains and the ocean,/Earth, 
co that springs from the great Whole ,/Who hath produced,and will receive the 
soul (336). 4 
107. Oh Hesperus! thou bringest all good things——/Home to the weary,to the hungry cheer, / 
fo the young bird the parent's brooding wings,/The welcome stall to the e'erlabour'd steer; 
/Whate'er of peace about our hearthstone clings,/Whate'er our household gods protect of 
dear,/Are gatheréd round us by thy look of rest;/Tfhou bring'st the child,too,to the mother's 
breast (338). [an expansien of a fragment of Sapphes "Evening,all things thou bringest/Which 
dawn spreads apart from each other;/The lamb and the kid theu, bringest,/Thou bringest the 
bey to his mother" ——tr oJ oAoSymonds(IV,103) ]. 
108. Soft hour! which wakes the wish and melts the heart/Of those who sail the seas,on the 
first day/When they from their sweet friends are torn aparts/Or fills with love the pilgrim 
on his way/As the far bell of vesper makes him start,/Seeming to weep the dying day's decay 
/1s this a fancy which our reason scorns?/Ah! surely nothing dies but something mourns! (338) 
A translation of Purgatorio VIII,l-6:; "Era gid l'ora che volge il disio,/Ai naviganti se 
tenerisce il cuore; aes dY chthan dette äi dolci amici addio;/E che le nuevo peregrin’ d'a- 
more/Punge,se ode Squilla di lontane,/Che paia il giorne pianger che si muere" (IV,103) | rs 
lll. I feel this tedieusness will never de——/'Tis being too /epic,y..(342). 
Cante IV 
1. Nothing so difficult as a beginning/In poesy,unless perhaps the ends /...(344). 
2. But Time,which brings all beings to their level s/e. e (345). [ Moore refers te The Vanity 
of Human Wishes : “With listless eyes the dotard views the store,/He views,and wonders that 
they please no more." Cf. Byron's Diary Jan.9,1821: “Read Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes.. 
*."Tis a grand poem-—and so true!——true as the lOth of Juvenal himself, The lapse of ages 
changes all thinge-—time-—language—-—the earth--—-the bounds of the sea--—the stars of ° 
the sky,and every thing *about,around,and underneath" man,except man himself..."(L_& Jy, 
161-2) (IV,105)] . ; 
ie 5: And the” sad truth which hovers o'er my desk/Turns what was once romantic to burlesque 
348). 
4. If I laugh at any mortal thing,/'Tis that I may not weep;.../...(346).[ Alexander Dyce, 
Recollections of the Table Talk of Samuel Regers,281: "Richardson had said the same thing 
long ago: "....1 am forced,as I have oftén seid,to try to make myself Laugh,that I may not 
cry; for one or other I must do'(Clariasa Harlowe,letter 84)"(1IV,105)ÎA, 
5. Some have accused me of a strange design/Against the creed and morals ef the land, /And 
trace it in this poem every linet/I don't pretend that I quite understand/My own meening 
when I would be very fine;/But the fact is that I have nothing .plann'd,/Unless it were to 
be a moment are Ji novel word in my vocabulary (346). [ Medwin, Conversations of Lord Byron 
at Pisa: "I asked Lord Byren the meaning of a passage in ‘fhe Prophecy of Dante.’ He laugh 
-ed and said: °I supnose Í had some meaning when I wrote its I believe I understood it 
then!" Cf also letter to Hobhouse,Jume 8,1820,in Çuennel ,Byrons A Self—Portrait,I1,516(1V, 
106) 1. 
S Te Hew I have treated it I do not know;/Perhaps no better ihan they have treated me/Who have 
>X imputed such designs as show/Not what they saw,but what they wish'd to sees /But if it gives 
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them pleasure,be it so,/This is a liberal age,and theughts are free:/...(347). 
12. "Whom the gods lovédie young” was said of yore,/And many deaths do they escape by this:/ 
The death of friends,and that which slays even mere-—/The death of friendship,love youth, 
all that is,/Except mere breaths .../...(350).[Plautus,Bacchides iv.6: "quem Di diligunt/ado 
~lescens meriture"; from Meander TY | . 
14. o../A language,too,but like to that ef birda,/Knewn but to them,at least appearing sueh/ 
As but to lovers a true sense af fords; /Sweet playful phrases,which would seem absurd/Te thos 
-e who have ceased to hear sueh,or ne'er heard: (351). € Cf Swift's "little language" in his 
letter to Stella(IV,108)]. 
17. +../Where Hymen's torch but brands ene strumpet more,/Whose husband only know her net a 
reno aaa .../...what ve mortals call romentic,/Amd always envy,though we deem it fran- 
tie(353). 
24. °../Defying augury with that fond kiss;/And ne doubt of all metheds ‘tis the bests /Seme 
people prefer wine——'tis net amiss;/I have tried both; so these who would a part take/May 
choose between the headache and the heartachef355). 
27. Mix'd in each ether's orms,end heart in heart,/Why did they not then die?-—they had liv 
-ed teo long/Should an hour come to bid them breathe aparts/Years could but bring them cruel 
things or wrong,/...(358). i 
35. Oh! Powers of Heaven! what dark eye meets she there?/'Tis-—' tis her father se~fix'd 
upon the peir! (363) 
51. o-./Weunded and chein‘d,so thai he cannot move,/And all because a lady fell in love(371) 
52. are must leave him,for I grow pathetic,/Moved by the Chinese nymph of tears,green 
teal/(372). 
58. ..-/Thus much she view'd an instant and no more ,——/Her struggles ceased with ene convul 
-sive graons lc ERPs 
59. A vein had burst,and her sweet lips' pure dyes/Were dabbled with the deep blood which rar 
o'er; /And her head droop’d as when the lily lies/0'ercharged with raint.../...(376). : 
69. Twelve days and nights she wither'd thusș.../o»e(881). 
70. She died,but not alones she held within/A second principle of life which mi ght/Have dawn 
td a fair and sinless child of sin;/...(382). 
te "rela put abeut,and try another tack/With Juen,left half-kill'd some stanzas back 
384). 
93, With Raucocanti lucklessly was chein'd/The tenors c/o. f/That each pull'd different ways 
with many en onth,/"Arcede: ambo," id est—-blackguerds both(394).[ Virgil,Bucelics,vii:4. 
Byron was fond of this phrase; he used it literally(infre XII1.44) and again ironically,as 
here and in letters to Hobhouse and Murray (IV,115)]] o 3 
97. Here I might enter on a chaste description,/Having withsteod temptation in my youth,/ 
But hear that several people take exception/At the first two books having too much truths /., 
(397), f Letter to Murray, 0ct.12,1820: "The truth is that it [DJ lis TOO TRUE,and the women 
hate every thing which strips off the tinsel o Sentimenta; and they are right,as it would 
rob them of their weapons"(L & 5.4.91) (¥,116) 1 z . ; 
110. Oh! "derkly,derply,beautitully blue,"/As some one somewhere sings about the sky,/And I, 
ye learned ladies,say of yous/They say your stockings are se(Heaven knows why,/I have examin 
-ed few pair of that hue);/...(404). Ethe first line is queted from Southey Madoc in Wales, 
Pt I,Conto V,and refers to dolphins,and not to the sky(1V,119) 1, Sas FES 
114, Some vent of? dearly; fifteen hundred dellars/For one Circassian,a sweet girl,were sit, 
given,/Werrented virgins.../...(407).[ Morre quoted from the German merchant N.E.Kleeman's 
Voyage de Vienne à Betgrade,1780,pp.141-2: "A Circassian maiden,18 years old,was the first 
whe presented herself...by order of her master she walked backwards and forwards,to show her 
shape and the easiness of her gait and carriage, When she took of! her veil,she displayed a 
bust of the most attractive beauty: she rubbed her cheeks with a wet napkin,to prove that she 
had not used art to heighten her complexion; end she opened her inviting lips,to show a regu 
~lat set of teeth of pearly whiteness...She was then ordered to retire while we deliberated 
upon the bargain" (1IV,120) : 
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Cante V. 
4. I have a passion fer the name of "Mary ,"/For once it was a magic sound to mes/And still 
it half calls up the realms of fairy,/Where I beheld what never was to be3;/...(413). 
6. .--/They vow to amend their lives,and yet they don'ts /Because if drown'd,they can't—--if 
spared, they won't.//T. e+e/The negroes more philosophy display'd,—-/Used to it,no doubt,as 
eels are to be flayed(414). 
11. CJuan's neighbour in the waiting ranks of slaves] He had an English look; that is,was 
square/In make,of a complexion white and ruddy,/.../And there he stood with such sang-froid 
that greater/Ceuld scarce be shown even by a mere spectater(416). 
13. "My boy!"-—said he,"amidst this motley crew/0f Georgians,Russians,Nubians,and what not, 
/A11 ragamuf rins differing but in hue,/With whom it is our luck to cast our lot,/The only 
gentlemen seem I and yous/Se let us be acqueinted,as we oughts/..."(417). 
17."'.../fo strive too with our fate were such smh a strife/As if the corn-sheaf should oppo 
~se wa FE arc the sport of circumstance s,when/The circumstances seen the sport of 
men."(419). 
19. ".../I cried upon my first wife's dying day,/And alse when my second ran aways (420), 
20. "My third-——"-~—"Your third!" quoth Juan,turnin rounds /"You scarcely can be thirty: have 
you three?"/"No——-only two at present above grounds/Surely ‘tis nothing wonderful to sea/One 
person thrice in holy wedlock bound!"/"Well,then;your third,” said Juan; "what did sho? /She 
did not run avay,too,did she,sir?"/"No,faith."err"What then?”~—~"I ran away from her"(421). 
23. Tar know what slavery is,and our disasters/May teach us better to behave when mast- 
ers" (422). 
24. "But after all,what is our present state?/'Tis bad,and may be better—--all men's lots / 
Mest men are slaves,none mere so than the great,/To their ewn whims and pass:ons,and what notis 
/s-./To feel for none is the true social art/0f the world's stoics——men without heart" (423). 
86. Just nev a black eld neutral personage/Of the third sex stept up,and peering over/The cap- 
tives,seemed to mark their looks and age,/And capabilities,as to discover/If they were fitted 
for the purpesed cages /No lady e'er is ogled by a lover,/Horse by a blackleg,breadcloth by a 
tailor,/Fee by a counsel,felon by a jailer, (424). 
27: As is a slave by his intended bidder./...(425). 
32. I think with Alexander,that the act/0f eating,with another act or two,/Makes us feel eur 
mortali in fact/Redoubledy when a roast and a rageut{/And fish,and soup,by seme side dishes 
wacked, fom give us either pain or pleasure ,who/Would pique himself on intellects,whose use/ 
Depends so much upon the gastric juice? (4285. [according to Plutarch's Lives,Alexander said 
that sleep und the act of generatien chiefly made him sensible that he vas mortal; Byron's 
diary: "Last night I suffered horribly——frem an indigestion...I remarked in my illness the 
omplete inertien,inaction,and destruction of my chief mental faculties., I ttted to rouse 
Pe yei could nei——-end this is the Soul!11{.1 should believe that it was married to the 
Xh2 bedy,if they did not sympathize so much with each other. If the one rose,when the other fell, 
it would be a sign that they longed for the natural state of divorce. But as it is,they seem- 
to draw together like pest-horses"(L_& J,V,210—1)(1V,124) 7]. 
49. .../Than that all~softening,over—povering knell, /The tecsin of the soul—-the dinner bell. 
/50. .../And gezeé around them to the left end righi/With the prophetic eye of appetite(439). 
52. I won't desccibes description is my forte,/But every fool describes in these bright days/ 
as a journey to some foreign court,/And spawns his quarte,and demands your praise-—— 
440). 
64. At last they reached a quarter mest retired,/Wher echo woke as if from a long slumber; 
Though full of all things that could be desiredy/Omwondered what to do with such a number 
Of articles which nobedy required;/Here wealth had done its utmost to encumber/With furniture 
ah exquisite apartment,/Which puzzled nature much to know what art meant(448), 
733 Baba eyed Juan,and said,"Be so geod/As dress yourself-—" and pointed out a suit/In which 
a Princess with great pleasure woul d/Array her limbs; sos/ ene T when the old negro told him 
to "Get ready,"/Replied,"Old gentleman,I'm not a Lady"(453). 
T5. coo/"What,sir," said Juan,"shall it e'er be TE an I unsexed my dress?" But Baba strok- 
a things down,said-—"Incense me,and I call/Those who will leave you ef ne sex at all" 
4154). 
89. Phe two little dwarfs who guard the massy portal] Their duty was—-for they were strong, 
and theugh/They looked so little,did strong things at times——/Ta ope this dov,which they could 
really de,/The hinges being as smooth as Regers' rhymes;/...{/60;..../With shrinking serpent o 
-ptics on him stared;/...(463) Cf Christabel ,11,583-5: "A snake's smalleye: blinks ee and ] 
sly,/And the lady's eyes they sfrunk in her head,/Each shrunk up to a serpent's eye IV,130) 
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91. Before they entered,Baba paused to hint/To Juan some slight lessons as his guide:/"If yow 
could just contrive," he said,"te stint/That semewhat manly majesty of stride,/'Twould be as 
well,and,---(though there's not mich in't)/Te swing a little less from side to ‘side,/Which 
has at times an aspect ef the eddests/And alse could you leok a little medeat,//92. "tTwould 
be convenient; fer these mutes have eyes/Like needles,which may piese these petticoata; /And 
if they should discever your disguise ,/You knew hew near us the deep Bospherus floats; /And 
you and I may chance ere morning rise »/Te find our way te Marmera without beats,/Stitched up 
in sacks-—a mode ef navigation/A good deal practised here upon eccasion" (464). 
94, Wealth had done wonders——taste net much; such things/Occur in erient palaces,...(465). 
97. Her presence was as lofty as her state; /Her beauty of that overpowering kind,/Whose ferce 
description énly would abate:/I'd rather leave it much to your own mind,/Than lessen it by 
what I could relate/0f forms and features it would strike you blind/Could I do justice to the 
full details/Se,luckily for both,my phrases fail (467). 
107. The lady eyed him-o'er and o'er,and bade/Baba retire,which he obeyed in style,/As if 
well-used to: the retreating trade;/...(473). 
109. .../Yet,somehow,there was something somewhere wanting,/As if she rabhered ordered than we 
was grantin (474). - 
111. Her very smile was haughty,though so sweet;/Her very nod was not an inclination;/...//112. 
"To hear and to obey” had been from birth/The law of all around‘hers to fulfil/All phantasies 
which yiélded joy or mirth,/Had been her slaves{ chief pleasure,as her wills/...(475). 
122. softs lose the hour would make her quite a martyr,/And they had wasted now almost a 
quarter(482). t | 
124. .../Gulbeyaz,ywho looked on h(}m as her debtor/For having had him to her palace led,/Be- 
gan to blush up to the eyes,and then/Grow deadly ptle,and then blush back a ain. //125. At 
length,in an imperial way,she laid/Her hand on his;hèd bending on him es, hich needed not 
an empire to persuade,/Looked into his for love,where none replies:/Hexbrow grew black,but 
she would net upbraid,/That being the last thing a proud woman tries; / e rose,amd pausing 
one chaste moment,threw/Herself upon his breast,and there she grew(483). 
126. .../With gentle force her white arms he unwound,/And seated her all drooping by his side. 
/Then rising haughtily-he galnce around,/And looking coldly in her face,he cried,/"The prison- 
ed eagle will net pair,nor I/Serve a sulatan's snesual phantasy.//127. "Thou ask'st,if I can 
love? be this the proof/How much I have loved——that I love not thee!/In this vile garb; the 
distaff,web,and weof/Were fitter for mer Love is for the free!/.../Heads bewyknees bend, eyes 
watch around a throne,/And hands obey---our hearts are still our own" (484). 
135. .../And the deep passions flashing through her Sie bape her a beautiful embodied storm 
(489).//187. .../For she felt humbled---and humiliation/Is sometimes good for people in her 
station(490). 
139. Her first thought was to eut off Juan's head; /Her second,to cut only his——aecquaintance;s / 
Her third,to ask him where he had been bred; /Her fourth,to rally him into repentance; /Her fifth 
to cell her maids and go to bed3/Her sixth,to stab herself; her seventh,to sentence/The lash 
to Babas—-but her grand resource/Was to sit down again,ond cry of courge(491). 
140, o+e/Though he deserved it well for being so bekiwerd,/The cutting off his head was not 
the art/Most likely to attain her aim—~—his heart.//141. .../But all his great preparatives 
for dying/Dissolved like snow before a woman crying(492). 
rly be this juncture Baba came in to announce the arrival of the sultan].../"The Sun himself 
has sent me like a ray/To hint that he is coming up this way" (494). 
e o--/For being the last wife of the emperor,/She was of course the favourite of the four. 
CY pis highness wes a man ef solemn ort,/Shawléd to the nese,and bearded to the eyes, /Snatched 
from a prison to preside at court, /iis lately bewstrung brother caused his rise;/...(495). > 
149..../Little was heard ef criminal or crimes/..-/The sack and sea had settled all in time,/ 
°-./No scandals made the daily press a curse———/Merals were betterg sand the fish no worse (49 2 
150. He sew with his own eyes the moon was round,/Was also certain that the earth was square, 
Because he had journeyed fifty miles and found/No sigh that it was circular any wheres/...(497 
158. Thus in the East they ore extremely strict,/And Wedlock and a Padlock mean the same;/... 
Why don't they Enead two virtuous souls for life/Into that merakicentaur,man and wife? (802). 
fay eters Homer sometimes sleeps,perhaps/You'll pardon to my muse a few sherj naps 
503). 
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Vol. IIl. 
Preface to Cantos VI-VIII: I shall content myself with two cuotations from Volatires "La 
pudeur s'est enfuite des coeurs,et s'est zerp sur les livres"; “Plus les moeurs sont 
pra splusles expressions deviennent mesurées; on croit regagner en langage ce qu'on a 
perdu en vertu"("Lettre de M.Eraton a M.Clocpitre” ,Qeuvres,ed-Moland,IX,499) (5). 


7. We left our hero and third heftig Wya kind os state more awkward than unssmmon ,/For 
gentlemen must sometimes risk their skin/For that sad tempter,a forbidden woman: /Sultans too 
much abher this sort of sin,/And don't agree at all with the wise Roamn,/Heroic,stoie Cato, 
the sententious,/Who lent his lady to his friend Hortensius(10).[ According to Plutareh,Cato 
took her back on the death of Hortensius,end the Romans said thai Martia entered the house of 
Hortensius very poor,but returned to the bed of Cato loaded with treasures(IV,144) 

8. I know Gulbeyaz was extremely wrong; /I own it,I deplore it,I condem its /But I detest all: 

fiction even in song, /And so must tell the truth,hewe'er you blame it./Her reason being weak, 

her passions strong,/She thought that her lord's heart(even could she claim it) Was scarce 
enough; for he had Fitiy-uise Peur a and a fifteen-hundredth concubine.//$5 .../The fair Sult- 
ana erred from inanition;/For were the Sultan just to all his dears,/She could but claim the 
fifteenth hundred part/Of what should be monopoly—-the heart(10). 

12. Gulbeyaz was the fourth,ond(as I said)/The favourites but what's favour amongst four?/Pol- 

ygomy may well be held in dread,/Not only as a sin,but as a bore:——-/Most wise men with one 

moderate woman wed »/Will scarcely find philosophy for more;/And all(except Mahometans)forbear/ 

To make the nuptial couch a "Bed of Ware"(12).[ The famous bed,measuring 12 ft souare,was 

alluded to in Twelfth Night,III.ii.41; It was formerly at the Saracen's Head Inn at Ware,Hert— 

fordshire. In 1931 it was exhibited in London(IV,145)1 ° $ 

13. .../His Highness gazed upon Gulbeyaz' charms,/Expecting all the welcome of à lover,/(A 

“Highland welcome" all the wide world over)(12).[Cf. Scott's Waverley,ch.20(1V,145)]. : 

14. Now here we should distinguish; for howe'er/Kisses,sweet words,embraces,and all that,/ 

May look like what is—-ncither here nor there,/They are put on as easily as a hat,/0r rather 

bonnet,which the fair sex wear ,/Trimmed either heads or hearts to decorate, /Which form an ornam 

-ent,but no more mrt/0f heads,than their caresses of the heart.//25. A slight blush,a soft 

tremor, calm kind/Of gentle feminine delight,and shown/More in the eyelids than the eyes, 

resigned/Rather to hide what pleases unknown, / Are the best tokens(to a modest mind)/0f love, 
when seated on his loveliest throne,/A sincere woman's breast,—-for ever warm/Or over cold 
annihilates the charm(13). ‘ 

17. .../Even were St i'rancis' paramour their guest,/In his Monastic Concubine of Snow;/...(14) 
Meore told the story that St Francis,being strongly solicited ane day by the emotions of the 
esh,pulled of his clothes and scourged himself soundly and finally plunged his naked body 

into a great heap of snew. Cf Canto I,stanza 64,"'Twas snow that brought St Anthony to reason" 

——11,57(1V;14566)] . : 

er iene no one virtue yet,except Starvation,/Could step that worst of vices——Propagat— 

ion(15). 

24. Gulbeyaz and her lord were sleeping,or/At least one of them—-eh the heavy night! /When 

wicked wives whe love some bachelor/Lie down in dudgeon to sigh for the light/0f the grey 

morning,...(18). 

27. I leve the sex,and sometimes would reverse/The tyrant's wish,"that mankind only had/One 

neck,which he with one fell stroke might pierce":/My wish is quite as wide,but not so bad,/ 

And much more tender on the whole than fierce;/It being(not now,but only while a lad)/That’ 

Wemankind had but one rosy mouth,/To kiss them all at once from North to South(19). 

32. On thecdame entitled "the Mother of the Maids" who keeps order in the seraÿlio] A good- 

ly sinecure,no doubt! but made/More easy by the absence of all men/Except his Majesty ,who,with 

her aid,/And guards,and bolts,and walls,and now and then/A slight example, just to cast a shade 

/Along the rest,contrived to keep this den/Of beauties cool as an Italian convent,/Where all 

the passions have,alas! but one vent.//33. See wees I said,this goodly rew/0f ladies of all 

countries at the will/of one good man,with stately march and slow, /Like water-lilies float- 
ing down a rill/0r rather lake-—for rills do not run slowly ,——/Paced on most maiden-like 

and melancholy (22). 

34. But when they reached their own apartments,there,/Like birds,or boys,or bedlamites broke 

loose, /Waves at spring-tide,or women anywhere/When freed from bonds(which are of ne great use 

After all) or like Irish at a fair,/Their guards being gone,and as it were ù truce/Establ ished 

between them and bondage, they/Began to sing,dance,chatter,smile and play./ their talk of course, 
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ran most on the new comer,/.../Seme thought her rather maseuline in height,/While ethers wish 
ed that she had been se quite(23). : 

36. ..-/They wonderd hew Gulbeyaz too could be/So silly as to buy slaves who might shere/(If 
that his Highness wearied ef his bride)/Her throne and power and every thing beside.//But 
whht was strangest in this virgin crew,/Although her beauty was eneugh to vex,/After thei~ 


first investigating view,/They all found out as few,or fewer,specks/In the fair form ef their 
companion new, /Than is the custom of the gentle sex,/s..(24 s” : 

39. But certain ‘tis they all felt for their new/Companion something newer still,as 'twere/ 
A sentimental friendship through and through,/...(25). $ 

41. Lolah was dusk as Indie and as warms /Katinka was a Georgian,white and red,/With- reat 
blue eyes,a lovely hand and arm,/And feet so small they searce seemed made te’ tread, /But 
rather skim the earthy while Dudi'ts form/Looked more adapted to be put to bed,/Being some- 
what large and languishing andl ary ,/Yet of a beauty that would drive you crazy(26).//42. A 
kind ef sleepy Venus seemed Duat,/Yet very fit te “murder sleep" in these/Whe gazed upen her 
cheek's transcendent hue,/Her Attic ferehead,and her Phidian nese: /few angles there were in 
her form, 'tis true ,ffhinner she might have been and yet scarce Jose;/..-//43. She was net 
violently: lively ,but/Stole en your spirit like a May-dey breakings/Her eyes were not teo 
sperkling,yet,half-shut,/They put beholders in a tender taking; /She looked(this simile's 
quite nex) just cut/Frem marble,like Pymalien's statue waking,/The Mortal and the Marble 
still at strife,/And timidly- expanding into life(27).[ "Taking" agitated state of mind; cf. 


Sense & Sensibility,ch.37$ "Lord! what a taking poor Mr Edward will be in when he hears of 
it" (1V,148) A : 


46, e.e[The Mother of the Méids "Your coming has been unéxpected here,/And every couch is oc- 
cupied; you had best/Partake of mine;..."//4T. Here Lolah interposed-—"Mame,you knew/You 
don't sleep soundly,and I cannot bear/That any body should disturb yous/I'l1 take Juanas we! 
re a slenderer pair/Than you would make the half ef;——den't say noz/..."(29). i 
49.fFinally the Mother assigned Juan te Dudù ] o.o/"What say you,child?"——Dudÿ said nething, 
as/Her talents were of the more silent class; (30). 

53. .../l've seen your stormy seas and stormy women,/And pity lovers more than seemen(32). 
55. .../The Age ef field(when Geld was yet unknown, e. (83 in. 

68: saft have but one simile,and that's a blunder ,/For wordless weman,which is silent 
Thunder (34). : 

58. And next she gavg her(I say her,because/The Gender still was Epicene,at least/In outward 
shew,...)/...//59. And then she gave Juanna a chaste kisst/..../"Kiss" rhymes to "bliss" in 
fact as well as verse-—/I wish it never led to something worse(35). 

6l. And one by one her articles of dress/Were laid aside; but not before she of ‘ered/Her aid 
to fair Juanna,vwhose excess/0f Modesty dealined the assistance proffered:/.../Pricking her 
fingers with those cursed pins,/Which surely were invented for our sins,-—{(#6)6)/62. Making 
a weman like a porenpine,/Not to be rashly touched....(37). 

69. .../A lady of "a certain age," which means/Certainly aged~—what her years might be/I 
knov net,never counting past their teens; /...(41) [cr Beppe ,22:1-2: "She was not old,nor young. 
nor at the years/Which certain people call ‘a certain age'¥s; Jane Porter,Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
cho28s “At the epoch called a certain age,she found herself an old maid"; N.Forteguerri,Riec 
~iardette,IV,2: "Quande si giugne ad una certa et /Ch'ie non voglio descrivervi qual 2 (rv, 
150) | - - 
80. :../Weuld make us think the moon is at its full/...(46). l Traditionally at the full of the 
moon the humors were at their fullest expression; thus the most dangerous time for human be- 
ings; cf Cowper,The Progress of Error: "In rushes folly with a full-moon tide"(IV,150-1) | . 
83. { Duat disturbed the seraglio by screaming in her bad dream) She promised never more to 
have a dream,/At least to dream so loudly as just nows/...(47). . 
100, (The morning ofter,Gulbeyaz summoned Baba after the Sultan left her] ù. e /He scratched 
his ear,an infallible resource/To which embarrassed people have recourse (56). 

102. .../Tpe out it came at length,that to Dudt/Juan was given in charge,as hath been stated; 
/Bat not by Baba's fault,he said,and swore on/The holy camel's hump,besides the Keran(57). 
106, .../Gulbeyez proved in that brief agony /What she could ne'er ayperve perhap how should 


19(59).//109. .../0h that my words were colours! but their tints/Mayserve perhaps as outlines 
or slight hints(60). 

116. .../And though he [Babalwished extremely to get through/This awkward business without harm 
to others,/He still preferred his own neck to another's(63). 
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Cante VII 
je «.-/I say no more than has been said in Dante's/Verse,and by Solomon and by Cervantes; (67) 
4. By Swift,by Machiavel ,by Rochefoucault,/By Fenelon,by Luther,and by Plato; /By Till otson,and 
Wesley,and Rousseau,/Who knew this life was not worth a potato(68). 
7. Degs,er Men! (for I fhatéer you in seying/That ye are dogs-—your betters far) ye may/Read, 
or read not,what I am now essaying/Te shew ye what ye are in every way. «sef/8- “Fierce leves 
and faithless wars"—-I am not rey a this be the right reading———'tis no matter;/The fact's 


about the same,I am secure;/.. 70)L Tne Faerie ueenesIntroduction,1:9: "Fierce warres and 
faithfull loves shall moral iz song" (IV,156) J. > 


ri [the Fortress Ismail was beleaguered} by Suveroff,or anglice Suwarrow, /Who loved blood as 
an Al\derman loves marrow.[fne feasts of the mayors and aldermen were traditienal ly elaberat 
-e; hence the standèng jeke about the aldermanic appetite,cf II.157: “like/A priest,a shark, 
an alderman,er pike" and III.66s: "an alderman struck apopleptic." Shelley,"Peter Bell the 
Third" ,207¢ "Lunches and snacks so aldermanic"; Lockhart,Scott,IV,xliz: “an aldermanice dis- 
play ef turtle and venison", 
13. But frem the river th town's open quite,/Because the Turks could never be persuaded/A Rus 
~sian vessel anid hated hehve in sight;/.../They looked upon the Muscovite flotille,/And only 
shouted,"Alla!" and "Bis Milleh!"//L4, ..:/Achilles' self was not more grim and gory/Than 
thousands of this new and polished nation,/Whose names want nothing but——pronunciation(73). 
15. Still I'll record a few,if but to encrease/Our euphony—-there was Strongenoff,and Strok- 
onoff ,/Mekhop,Serge Lwew,Arseiew of modern Greece,/And Tschisshakeff,and Roguenoff,and Choke- 
noff,/And' others of twelve consonan ts a-piece;/.. {16. °../Ending in "ischskin," "“eusckin," 
“iffskchy," “ouski,"/Of whem we can insert but Reusamouski(74). 
18. Then there were foreigners of much renown, /Of various nations,and all volunteers;/.../'Mon 
-gst them were several Fnglishmen of pith,/Sixteen called Thomsen,and nineteen named Smi th(75) 
20. .../A village of Meldavia's waste,vherein/He fell,immortal in a bulletin(76). } 
21. I wonder (although Mars no doubt's a God I/Praise) if a man's name in a bulletin/May mak 
up for a bullet in his body?/I hope this little question is ne sin,/...(77). 
25. A habit rather bl ameable,which is/Thet of despising those we combat with,/Cemmen in many 
cases,was in this/The cause of killing Tchitchitzkeff and Smi thf 4i. (79). Moo quotes from 
Marquis Gabriel de Castelnau,Essai sur l'Histoire de Russie: "Une habitude bl ble,celle de 
priser son ennemi,fut la cause"(1V,160 }- : s ‘ 
80.[ The Russian batteries] Whether it was their engineer's stupidity,/Their haste,or waste,I 
neither kno» nor care,/0r some contractor's personel cupidity,/Saving his soul by cheating in 
the ware/0f homicide,but there was no solidity/In the new batteries erected theres /They either 
missed,or they were never missed,/And added greatly to the missing list(80). ` 
40. The letter of the Prince to the same Marshal/Was worthy ef a Spartan,had the eause/Been on 
-e to which a good heart could be partial,/Defence of freedom,country,or èf laws; /But'as it 
was mere lust of power to o'er-arch all/With its proud brow,it merits slight applause ,/Save 
for its style,which said,all ina trice,/"You will take take Ismail at whatever price."//41. 
"Let there be light! said Ged,and there was light!"/"Let there be blood!" says man,and there 
tsa sea! /...(86). [Moore quotes, Castelnau: "La lettre du Prince Potemkin $ Souvarow est très 
courte...."Vous prendrez Ismael a quel prix que ce soit'"(IV,163)]. . 
42. Our friends the Turks,who with loud "Allah's" now/Began to signalize the Russ retrebt,/ 
Were damnebly mistaken; few are slow/In thinking that their enemy ia beat,/(Or beaten if you 
insist on grammar,though/I never think about it in a heat)/But here I’ say the Turks were much’ 
mistaken,/Who hating degs,yet wished to save their bacon(87). C Landor ,Ima in Conversations, 
in Works(1876) ,V,iiis "Next in-criminality to him who violates the laws of his -country,is he 
who violates the languace...Byron is among the defaulters. On Napoleon he says ‘Like he of Ba- 
bxlon!® ...*I have eat,*® etc." (IV,163) a 
54, Most things were in this posture on the eve/Of the assault,and all the cap was in/A- stern 
repose; which you would scarce conceives/Yet men,resolved to dash through thick’and thin,/Are 
very silent when they once believe/That all is settled: —-there was little din /Fer some were 
thinking of their home and ffiends /And others ef themselves and latter ends (94). 
85. Suwarrew chiefly was en thc} ert, /Surveying,drilling,ordering, jesting pondering; /Fer the 
man was,we safely may assert,/A thing te wonder at beyond most wonder ings /Hero,buf Soon, half- 
demon and half dirt,/Praying, instructing, esol ating,plunderings;/N w Mars,now Momus; ... (95). 
‘à o 
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58. Suwarrew,who was standing in his shirt/Before a company of Clamucks,drilling,/Exclaim- 
ing,fooling,swearing ut the inert,/And lecturéñg on the noble art of killing,—-/For deeming 
human clay but common dirt,/This great philesopher, was thus instilling/His maxims,which to 
martial comprehension/Proved death in battle édal\gÿ to a pension,-—(96). i 
77. [The sepearation ef Johnson and Juan from their fellow women refugees] . Suwarrow,—-who but 
saw things in the gross,fBeing much too gross to see them in detail,/Who calculated life as 
so much dross,/And as the wind a widowed nation's wail,/And cared as little for his army's 
loss/(So that their efiorts should at length prevail )/&s wife and friends did for the boils 
of Job,——/What was't to him,to hear two women sob?(105). - 
80. Oh,thou eternal Homer! I have ay paint a siege,wherein more men were slain,/With 
dealier engines and a speedier blow,/Than in thy Greek gazette of that campaigns /And yet, 
like all men else,I mst allov,/To vie with thee would be about as vain/As for a brook te 
cope with Ocean's floods/But still we Moderns eoual you in blood; (106). 
84. .../But Glory's Glory; and if you would find/What that is——ask the pig who sees the 
wind! (108). [f Pigs are proverbially said to see the coming tempest,which makes them restless} 
cf. Hudibres,l11,1107s "Had lights where better eyes were blind,/As pigs are said to see 
the wind" (1V,167)]. 

Canto VIII 


2.[The army].../A human Hydra,issuing from its fen/To breathe destruction on its winding 
way ,/Whose heads were heroes,which cut off in vain/Imuediately in others grew again. //3. 
History can only take things in the gross; /But could we knox them in detail sperchance/In 
balancing the profit und the loss,/War's merit it by no means enhance,/To waste se much 
gold for a little dross,/As hath been done,mere conquest to advance./The drying up a single 
tear has more/Of honest fame,than shedding seas of gore(113).[ Ruskin in Fiction,Fair and Foul 
(Works,Library ed. ,XXXIV,328)% "He was the first great Englishman who felt the cruelty of war, 
and,in its cruelty,the shame. Its guilt has been known te George Fex-—its folly shown practic 
-ally by Penn. But the compassion of the pious world had still for the most part been shown 
only in keeping its stock of Barabbases unhamged if possibles and,till Byron ceme,neither 
moto AT T Waterloo,had taught the pity and the pride of men that The drying up! 
etc." (IV,168) |. : 
4, .../Yet,in the end,except in frecdem's battles,/[ Tiéles,pensions,etc.]Are nothing but 
a child of Murder's rattles.//5. .../While the mere victor's may appal or stun/The servile 
and vain,such names {Leonidas and Washington]will be/A watchword till the future shall be free 
114). z 
6. RE heaven's flashes/Spare,or smite rarely-—Mants make millions ashes!(115}). 
9. ..-/"Carnage"(so Wordsworth tells you)"is God's daught=ter":/If he sek truth,she is Christ 
‘a sister,s../(116). EWerdaworth,Zhenliiving Ode: "But Thy.../.../Qmgmagze is thy daughter." 
Byrons "To wit,the Deityfs: this is perhaps as pretty a pedigree for Murder os ever was found 
out by Garter King at Arms..." Ruskin noted that after Byron's criticiem,Wordsvorth dropped 
these lines in all editions after 1845(IV,169-70) | " 
12. Three hundred canron threw up their emetic,/And thirty thousand musquets flung their 
pills/Like hail,to make a bloody diuretic./Mortality! thou hast thy monthly bills;/The Pla- 
gues,thy Femines,thy Physiciansyyet tick,/Like the death-watch,within our ears the tlls/Past, 
present,and to come; —-but all may yield/To the true portrait of one battle-field(117). Moore 
cuote: Castelnau: “Trois cents bouches feu vomis-aient sans interruption,et trente mille 
fusils alimenteient suns rel@che une grêle de balles." There is an old supersttition regard- 
ing various insects which make à noise like the ticking of o watch and are supposed to portend 

¿aà deaths ef, Goldsmith,The Citizen of the World,Letter 90: "Listened for desth-wutches in the 

T weinscot"(IV,170)]. 
18. .../Thrice happy he whose name has been well spelt/In the despatches I knew a man whose 
loss/Was printed Grove,although his name was Grese(120). Č Edward Grose. Byron: "A fact: see : 
the Waterloo Gazettes. I recollect remarking at the time to a friend: 'There is fame!...' I 
was at college with the deceased..."(I¥,171) Ss See 
25. But always without malice; if he warr afOr loved,it was with what we call “the best/Intent 
ions,” which form all mankind's tr card,/To be produced when brought äp to the test./The 
res kere katini otre sae BEE each attack,when people are in quest/0f their designs, 
by saying they meant well;/'Tis pity "that such meaning should pave Hell"(123), ae 


á a ta = : 
27. Juan,by some strange chance,which oft divi ,es/Warrior from war: io. in their grim career,/ 
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Like chastest wives from constant husbands’ sides/Just at the close of the first bridal year, 
/By one of those odd turns of Fortune's tides,/Was on a sudden rather puzzled here,, 
» after a good deal of heavy firing,/He found himself alone,and friends retiring(125). 
7 29. esef.. ethenlike an ass——/(Start net,kind reader,since great Homer thought/This simile 
Was enough for Ajax,Jyen/Perhaps may find it better than a new one)ș(126). [Iliad XE (IV,172)]. 
% P 326 nae Juan,following honour and his nose,/Rushed where the thickest fire announced most 
g, foes(127). ‘ 
5 6 33. .../He rushed,while Earth and Air were sadly shaken/By thy humane discovery,Friar Bacon! 
(129). (Moore: “Though Friar Bacon seems to have discovered gunpowder,he had the humani ty 
. not to record this discovery in intelligible language(IV,173) ]. : 
35. .../But Johnson was a clever fellow,who/Knew when and how "to cut and come again,” /And 
never ran away,except when running/Was nothing but a valourous kind of cunning(1°0). 
36. .-+/Johnson retired a little, just to rally/Those who caich celd in "shadows of Death's 
valley"(131).//41. .../His soul(like Galvaniem upon the dead)/Actedi upon the living as on 
wire,/And led them back into the heaviest fire(133). 
42, Egad! they found the second time what they/The first time thought quite terrible enough/ 
To fly from,malgré all which people say/0f glory,and all that immortal stuff/Which fills a 
regiment(besides their pays/That daily shilling which makes warriors tough)--/They found 
on their return the self-same welcome,/Which made some think,and others know,e Hell come.// 
48. They fell as thick as harvests bencath hail,/Grass before scythes,or corn below the 
sickle,/Proving phat trite old truth,that life's as frail/As any other boon for whiægh men 
stickle./The Turkish batteries thrashed them like a flail/Or a good boxer,into a sad pickke./ 
Putting the very bravest,who were Iimocked/Upon the head,before their guns were ste toad 
Le Biblical overténes,see Proverbs 26:1,James 1:10,Psalms 37:2 & 9:6;,Mark 4129)(IV,174)]. 
+ Among the first,—--I will not say the first,/For such precedence upon such occasions/ 
Will oftentimes make deadly quarrels burst/Out between friends as well as allied nations: 
The Briten must be bold who really durst/Put to such trial John Bull's partial patience,/As 
say that Wellington at Waterloo/Was beaten,—though the Prussians say so toos (136), 
50. .../...and the Meb/At last fall sick of imitating Job:(137)//51l. At first it grumbles, 
then it swears,and then, /Like David,flings smooth pebbles 'gainstia giant;/At last it takes 
to weapons such as men/Snatch when despair makes human hearts less plipnt./Then comes "the 
tug of war";-—~'twill come again,/I rather doubts and I would ETa "tie on't,"/If I had 
not perceived that Revolution/Alone can save the Earth from Hell's ar cionta]. By 1813, 
Byron had given up ljepe that social reforms could be achieved through parliament means; ~ 
cf. his diary,Nov.14,1813(L_&J,11,318): "I have declined presenting the Debtors’ Petition, 
being sick of parliamentary mummeries"; letter to Maurray,July 24,1814(111,112): "I have been 
ordered to town to vote. I shall disebey. There is no good in secimch prating,since ‘certain 
issues strokes should arbitrate'"(IV,176}]. ~ 
52. But to continue;-—1 say not the firs »/But of the first,our little friend Don J,,an/We1 ked 
No walls of Ismail,as if nurst/Amidst such scenes-—though this was quite a new one/... 
138). : š 
+ 58. And therefere all we have related in/Two long octavesypassed in a little minute;/But in : 
D the same small minute,every sin/Contrived to get itself comprised’ within it./The very’ eannon, 
deafened by the din,/Grew dumb,for you might almost hear a linnet,/As soon as thunder,‘midst 
the general noise/0f human Nature's agenizing voice! (142). s 
74. The Kozeks,or if so you please, Cossacques—-/(I don't much pique myself upon orthography,/ 
So that I de not grossly err in facts,/Statistics,tactics,pol itics and geo raphy )-—/Having 
been used to serve on horses‘ backs,/And no great dilettanti in typegraphy/0f fortresses,but 
fighting where it pleases/Their chiefs to order,-—were all cut to pieces(149). 
77. .../The walls were won,but ‘twas an even bet/Which of the armies would have cause to mourn 
:/'Twas blow for blow,disputing inch by inch,/For one would not retreat,nor t'other flinch(150) 
82. o+e/sseand the heat/Of Carnage,like the Nile's sun-sodden Slime,/Engendered monstrous 
shapes of every Crime(152). - 
83. A Russian oficerin martial tread/Over a heap of bodies,felt his heel/Seized fast,as if - 
‘tvere by the serpent's head/Whose fangs Eve taught her human seed to feel:/In vain he kicked, 
arr ag Le han en ag howled for help as wolves do for a meal-—/The teeth. stil 
ep eir gra ng hold,/As do the subtle snakes described of ofd.//84. A dyi 
had felt the foot/0f a foe o'er him,snatched at it,and bit/The very ae A ty Pen esi 


en, 
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Fs Duc de Richelieu 


(That which some ancient Muse or Modern Wit/Named after thee,Achilles) and quite through't/He 
made the teeth meet,nor relinquished it/Even with his life-£-for(but they lie) 'tis said/To 
the live leg still clung the severed head(153).//86. But ‘then the fact's a fact—-and ‘#is 
the part/0f a true poet to escape frem fiction/Whene'er he canj...(154).//87. The City's 
taken,but net rendered!—-No!/...(155). 

91. Upon a taken bastion where there lay/Thousands of slaughtered menpa yet warm group/0f 
murdered woemn,who had found their way/To this vain refuge,made the good heart droep/And shud- 
der;--while;as beautiful as May,/A female child of ten years tried to stoop/And hide her little 
palpitating breast/Amidst the bodies lulled in bloody rest.//92. Tow villaneus Cossacques 
pursued the child/With flashing eyes and weapons: ». (157). Moore quotes Castelnau: "JR sauvai 
la vie a une fille de dix ans....En arrivent sur le bastion où le combat cesse et eù commence 
le carnage, j'epercus un groupe de quatre femmes égorgees,entre lesquelles cet enfant,d'une 
figure charmante,cherchait un asile contre la fureur de deux Koweks qui étaient sur le poin 
de la massacrer"(IV,181-2) ; 
93. oe Mhen Juan caught a glimpse of this sad sight,/I shall not say exactly what he said,/ 
Because it might not solace "ears pol ite"; /But what he did,was to lay on their backs,/The 
readiest way of reasoning with Cossacques.//94, One's hip he slashed,and split the ether'g 
shoulder,/And drere them with their brutal yells to seek/If there might be chirurgeons whe 
could solder/The wounds they richly metited,.../...//(158). 95. And she was as chill as 
they,end on her face/A slender streak of blood announced how near/Her fate had been to that 
of all her race;/Fer the same blow which lafld her Mother here,/Had scarred her brow,and left 
its crimson trace/As the last link with all she had héld dears /But else unhurt,she opened her 
large eyes,/And gazed on Juan with wild surprise (159) .[° Moores “J'eus le plaisir d'apercevoir 
que ma petit prisonnière n'avait d'autre mel qu'une coupure 1 gère qui lui avait faite au 
ue le meme fer qui avait percé sa mère!#'Y» the account of Richelieu,the child perishes 
IV,182)}. 


96, .../A kien AM re © radiant fece,/Like to a lighted alabaster vases (159).[cr. 


"Detached Thofjhts"(L_&'J,V¥,408): "I have seen myself compared...to...'an Alabaster Vase 
lighted up within! ™(IV,182} J. 5 
101. Johnson said—-—"Juan,we've no time to lose;/The child's a pretty child——a very pretty——/ 
I never saw such eyes——but hark! now choose/Between your fame and feelings,pride and pity;—-/ 
-.-//102, But Juan was immeveables;.../And swearing if the infant came to ill/That they fhis 
followers|should all be shet on the next day; /.+. (162). S . 
104. ..-/But to our subject: a brave Tartar Khan,——/Or "Sultan," as the author(to whose nod/ 
In prose I bend my humble verse) deth call/This chieftain-—somehow would not yield at all: 
(163) ffhe author is ef course Castelnau(IV,182)] . 

105. But flanked by five brave sons(such is Polygamy ,/That she spawns warriors by the score,... 
/...(164). [Elizabeth Boyd,Byron's Don Juan,150 peints out the similarity of thiscacene and the 
episode of Latinus and his five sons in Tasse,Ger Lib. ,IX(IV,184)} 

124. .../Cocknéys of London! Muscadins of Paris!/Just ponder whet a pious pastime war is:// 
125. Think how the joys of reading a Gazette/Are purchased by all agonies and crimes:/Or if 
these do not move you,den!t forget/Such doom may be your ewn in after times./Meantime the 
taxes,Casthkereagh,and debt,/Are hints as good as sermens,er as rhymes./Read your own hearts 
and Ireland's present story,/Then feed her famine fat with Wellesley's glory(174).//126. .../ 
Gaunt Famine never shall approach the threne-—/Though Ireland starve,great George weighs 
twenty stone(175). : 

128. In one thing ne'ertheless 'tis fit to praise/The Russian army upon this occasion,/A virtue 
much in fashion nev—e-days,/And therefore worthy of commemorationș/The topic's tender,so shall 
be my phrase-—/Perhaps the season's chill,and their long station/In winter's depth,or vant ef 
rest and victual,/Had made them chaste;—-they ravished very little.//i29, .../But all the 
ladies,save some twenty score,/Were almost as much virgins as before(176), ‘ 

130, Some odd mistakes too happened in the dark,/Which shewed a want of lantherns,er of taste ` 
= osef.. when there is a spark/0f light te save the venerably chaste:-—/But six èld damsels, 
each ef seventy years,/Were all deflowered by different Grenadiers.//131. But on the whele 
their continence was great;/So that seme disappointment there ensued/To these who had felt the 


inconvenient s$ate/0f "single blessedness",and thought it ood/(Since it was not their fault, 
but enly fate,/To bear these crosses)fer each waning prude/T e a Roman sort of Sabine 
wedding, Atithout the expense and the suspense of bedding({177). 
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132. Some veices of the buxom middl e-aged/Were also heard to wonder in the din/(Widovs of 
forty vere these birds long caged)/"Wherefere the ravishing did not begin!" /But while the 
thirst for gore and plunder raged,/There was small leisure for superfluous sins /But whether 
they escaped er ne,lies hid/In darlmess~—I can only hope they did 178). { Cf. Byron's "The 
Devil's Drive” ,77-82: "Then he gazed on a tewn by besiegers taken,/Nor cared he who were win 
-ning;/But he saw an old maid,for years forsaken,/Get uo and leave her spinning;/And she 
looked in her glass,and to one that did pass ,/She said—-*pray are the rapes beginning?!" 
(Poetry,ed. E.H.Coleridge,VI1,25); in his nete Celeridge cites Scott's Journal s0ct.30,1826: 
"An old woman who,when Carlisle was taken by the Highlanders in 1745,chese to be particularly 
apprehensive of personal violence,and shut herself up in a closet,in order that she might 
escape ravishment....By and by she popped her head out of her place of refuge with the pretty 
question,'Good folks,can you tell when the ravishing is going to begin?'"(IV,187)] . 
133. -../With bloody hands he [Suvarrowlwrote his first despatch; /And here exactly follows what 
he saids-—/"Glgry to God and to the Empress!" (Powers/Eternal!! such names mingled!)"Ismail's 
“our's"(178).[ dern histories ususally print the couplet: “Slava Bogu,slave Vam/Turkatai vzyat 
i ya tam"(Glory to Ged} glory to you! Turkatai is taken ond I am here); Yatam is the name of 
a village captured along with Turketai,a town in Bulgaria,yhence the pun(IV,187)}. 
134. .../...but this Russ so witty/Could rhyme,like Nero,o'er a burning city(179).//139. .../ 
While Juan is sent of? with the despaich,/For which all Petersburgh is on the watch 
Canto IX 
à |. Oh Wellington! (or "Vilai nton”——for Fame/Sounds the heroic syllables beth ways;/France could 
— not even concuer your great name,/But punned it down to this facetious phrase—~/Beiting or 
beaten she will laughitiie seme)—---/...(183). Béranger's "Complainte d'une de ces Demoiselles à 
l'Occasion des Affaires du Temps" (1821)s "Faut qu' lord Villain-ton ait tout pris;/N'y a plus 
d'argent dans c' gueux de Paris"(IV,190)T. 
3. o+./And Waterloo has made the werld your deb —/(1 wish your bards would sing it rather 
better) (184). 
Še «--/And swallowing eulogy much more than satire,he/May like being praised for every blund- 
er3/Called "Saviour of the Nations"—-not yet saved,/And Europe's Liberater---still enslaved. 
//6. I've done. No: go ond dine from of? the plate/Presented by the Prince of the Brezils,/And 
sned the sentinel before your gate/A slice or two from your luxurious mealss/He fought,but has 
not fed so well of late./Some hunger too they say the people feelss——/There is no doubt that 
you deserve your ration,/But prey give back a little to the nation(185). 
14. "To be or not to be! that is the question,"/Says Shakespeare,who just now is much in fash- 
ey Sai largely by his antipathy for Coleridge ,Hazlitt,Lamb,and other "bardolat— 
ers" (IV,194 . à 
17; ngue EL T was the motto of Montaigne,/As also of th? first Academicians:/.../So 
little do we know what we're about in/This world I doubt if doubt itself be doubting(191). 
21. en do they cell me misanthrope? Because/They hate me,not I thems-—And here we'll 
ause (193). 
Ba, .../I know its mighty Empire now allures/Much flattery—-even Voltaire's,and that's 
pity./For me,I deem an absolute Autocrat/Not a Barbarian,but much worse than that(194). 
25. It is not that I adulate the peoples /Without me,there are Demagogues enough, /And Infidels, 
to pull down every steeple/And set up in their stead seme proper stuff./.../..,1 wish men to 
be ne much from mobs as kings-—from you as from me.//26. The consequence is,being ef no 
party,/I shell offend all parties: ——never eo words,at least,are more sincere end hearty 
/Then if I sought to sail before the wind./...(195). z Cf letter to Murray,Feb.21,1820(L & J 
IV,410-11): "If we must have a tyrant,let him at least be a gentleman who has been bred to the 
business and let us fall by the axe and hot by the butcher's cleaver..." Also "My Dictionary” 
(V,405-6): “as for demecracy,it is the worst ef the whole; for what is(in fact) democracy? an 
Arsitocracy of Blackguards"(1V,197) ]. GERS é 
35. Oh,ye great Authors luminous,veluminousi/Ye twice ten hundred thousand daily scribes,/ 
tal a a smewspapers illumine us! /Whether you're paid by Governement in bribes,/ 


left Don Jyan with his horses baiting---/No: we'll get o'er the ground at a great rate./I 
`+ Shall not be particular in stating/His journey ,we've so many tours of lates/Suppose him then ai 
X at Petersburgh; suppose/That pleasant capital of painted Snows; (203) 

43.6 by eo him in a handsome uniform;/...//44. Suppose him sword by side,and het in hand,/... 


EN 42, Se on I ramble,now and then narrating,/Now ponderings-—it is time we should narrates/I lei 


lah 
g 


/-..-He/Seems Love turned a Lieutenant of Artillery! (204). 
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46. The courtiers stared,the ladies whispered,and/The Empress smiled; the reigning favourite 
frowned—-/I quite forget which of them was in hand/Just then,as they are rather numerous 
found,/...(205). [ C.F oP.Masson,Mewoires secrets sur la Russie, upon which Byron seems to have 
drawn,lists a dozen(IV,200)]. : 

51. An English lady asked of an Italian,/What were the actual dndiefficial duties/0f the strang 
-e thing some Women set a value on,/Which hovers eft about some married Beauties,/Called "Caval 
-ier Servente"?-—a Pygmalion/Whose statues warm(I fear,alas! too true 'tis)/Beneath his Art. 
The dame,pressed to disclose them,/Said-——"Lady,I beseech to suppose them."//52. And thus I 
supplicate your supposition,/And mildest ,Matron-like interpre tation/0f the Imperial Favourite's 
Condition./'Twas a high place,the highest in the nation/In fact,if not in rank...(208). 

57: Catherine,who was the grand Epitome/Of thal great Cause of war,or peace,or what/You please 
e.. (211). [ Horace,Sat.,1.111.107-8:, "Nam fuit ante Helenam cunnus teterrima belli/Causa" (For 
even before Helen,woman was the whost cause of war"(IV,201) ]. 

62. Though somewhat large,exuberant,and trucul ent,/When wroth; while pleased,she was as fine a 
figure/As those who like things rosy,ripe,and succulent, /Woul d wish to look on,whilelthey are 

in vigour./She could repay each amatory look you lent/With interest,and in turn Was vont with 
rigour/To exact of Cupid's bills the full amount/At sight,nor would permit you to discount(213) 
67. Her Majesty looked down,the Youth looked up—-/And so they fell in love:—-She with his : 
face,/His grace,his God-knows-what: for Cupid's cup/With the first draught intoxicates apace,/ 
A quintessential laudanum or "blac drop ,"/Which makes one drunk at once,without the base /Exp- 
edient of full bumpers; for the ey/In love drinks all life's fountains(save tears) ary .//68. 
He,on the other hand,if not in love,/Fell inte that no less imperious passion,/Self-love— 
which,when some sort of Thing above/Ourselves,a singer,dancer,much in fashion,/Or dutchess, 
princess,Empress,"deigns to prove," /('Tis Pope's phrase) a great longing,tho'a rash one,/For 
one especial person out of meny,/Makegus believe ourselves as good as any(216).[ Pope,Eloisa to 
Abelard,87(1V,203)1. Car 
69. Besides,he was of that delighted age/Which makes all female ages equal...(217). 

73. And that's enough,for love is vanity,/Selfish in its beginning as its end,/Except where "ti, 
a mere Insanity,/A Maddening Spirit which would strive +o blend/Itself with Beauty's frail 
inanity,/...(219). 

76. The noblest kind of Love is Love Pjatonical »/To end or to begin with; the next grand/Is 
that which may be christened Love Canonical »/Because the clergy take the thing in hand; /The 
third sort to be neted in our Chronicle/As flourishing in every Christian land,/Is,¥hen chaste 
Matrons to their other ties/Add what may be called Marriage in Disguise(220),. 

77. Well,we won't analyse—-our story must/Tell for itself; the Sovereign was smitten, /Juan 
much flattered by her love,or lust;—-—/I cannot stop to alter words once written,/And the two 
are so mixed with human dust,/That he who names ene, both perchance may hit ont /...//78. The 
whole Court melted into one wide whisper,/And all lips were appliec anto all ears!/The elder 
ladies’ wrinkles curled much crisper/As they beheld; the younger cast some leers/On one another 
and each lovely lisper/Smiled as she talk'd the matter o'er} but tears/0f rivalship rose in 24 
each clouded eye/0f all the standing army who stood by(221). > 
81. Love had made Catherine make each lover's fortune;/Unlike our own half-chaste Elizabeth, / 
Whose avarice all disbursement did importune,/L{ History,the grand lior,ever saith/The truth; 
ae vile,ambiguous method of flirtation,/And Stinginess,disgrace her Sex and Station 
222). 

82. But when the levee rose,and all was bustle/In the dissolving Circle,all the nations '/Amba- 
ssadors began as 'twere to hustle/Round the young man with their congratulations./...(223). 

84. An order from her Majesty consigned/Our young Lieutenant to the genial care/Of those in 
of*ices all the World looked kind/(As it will look sometimes with the first stare,/Which Youth: 
would not a ct ill to keep in mind)/As also did Miss Protasoff then there,/Named from her 
mystic of Tice "1'Eprouveuse,"/A term inexplicable te the Muse(224).[ Protasseva is named 1'ép- 
rouveuse in a note to Masson's Memoires secrets,1860,1,p.148(1V,204)7 o 

SFR ae Canto 


Le °../And this is the sole mortal who could graprle,/Since Adam,with a fall,or vith en apple 
(225). f The well-known story of Newton and the apple was related to Voltaire by Catherine Con- 


duitt,Newton's Pijece,end appears in his Elements de la Philosophie de Newton. It has,however,no 
authority from Newton himself; see Sir David Brewster,Memoirs of Sir Isaac Hawken Pan (IV,205)] 


2, .../For ever since immortal man hath An all kinds of mechanics,end full soon/Steam- 


engines will conduct him to the Moon(226).[ Medwin,Conversations ef Jord Byron at Pisa,281: "I 
suppose we shall soon travel by air-vessels; make air instead of sea-voynges. + 5205) 1 
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5. We left our here,Juan,in the bloom/0f favouritiam,but not yet in the blush; —-/And far be 

it from my Muses to presume/(Fer I have more thanbne Muse at a push)/To follow him beyond the 
drawi room: /... (227). 
6. «-./And whe,that recollects young years and loves,—-/Though hoary now,and with a withering 
breast,/And palsied Fancy,which no longer roves/Beyond its dimmed eye's sphere,~—but would 
much rather/Sigh like his son,çthen cough like his grandfather?//7. But sighs subside,and 
tears(even widows') shrink,/Like Arne in the sumier,to a shallow,/So narrow as to shame their 
wintry brink,/Which threatens inundations deep and yellow!/...(228). 
8, But coughs will come when sighs depart-—-and new/And then before sighs cease; for oft the 
one/Will bring the other,ere the lake-like brow/Is ruffled by a wrinkle,.../...//9. .../...but 
who weuld scorn the month of June,/Because December,with his breath se hoa »/Must come? Much 
rather should he- court the ray,/To hoard up warmth against a wintry day (229). 
10. Besides,he had some qualities which fix/Middle-aged ladies even more than young:/The former 
knows what's what; while nev-fledged chicks/Know little more ef Love than what is sung/In e 
esor dreamt(for Fancy will play tricks)/In visions of those skies from whence Love sprung./... 
711. «.«/However yI forgive him[ Jeffrey ],and I trust/He will forgive himself;-—if not,I 
must(230). 
12. oe S her[hatredĝ/Like garlic,.../.../01à Aynes new wives,become our bitter 
-est foes---/...(231). f : 
21. Don Juan grew a very polished Russian-—/How we won't mention,why we need not say: /Few 
youthful minds can stand the strong concussion/0f any slight temptation in their vayt/...// 
22. sse/s..till old Age's tedium/Make some prefer the circulating: medium(235).{ i.e. avarice 
1V,208)1. 
ie may sway materials,but not matter, /And wrinkles(the d--d democrats) won't 
flatter (236). 

ass. I won't describe—-that is,if I can help/Description; and I won't reflect—-that is{/If I 
can stave off thought,which,as a whelp/Clings to its teat,sticks to me through the abyss/0f 

— this edd labyrinth; or as the eee ager by the rock; or as a lover's kiss/Drains its first 
draught of lips:---but,as I said,/I wen't philosophize,and will be read(238). 
29. Juan,instead ef courting courts,was courted,/A thing which happens rarely: this he owed /Mud 
to Sore much to his ni nie a .../e. but most/He owed to an old woman and his 
3 


post.//30. He wrote to Spaint-—-and@ll his near relations,/Perceiving he was in a handsome way / 
Of getting on himself,and finding dtations/For cousins also,answered the same day./Several pre- 
pared themselves for emigrations; /And,eating ices,vere o'erheard to say ,/Tha-with the addition 
of a slight pelisse,/Madrid's and Moscow's climes were of a-piece(239). 

37. +.:/s++perhaps,despite his duty,/In royalty's vast arms he -sighed for beauty: //38. Perhaps 
——-but,sans perhaps,we necd not seek/For causes young or old: the canker-worm/Will feed upon 
the fairest,freshest cheek,/As well os further drain the withered form: /Care,like a house- 
keeper,brings every week/His bils in,and however ve may storm,/They must be paid: though six 
days smoothly run,/The seventh will bring blue devils or a aun(243). 

39. I don't know how it was,but he grew sicks/The Empress was alarmed...//40. Low were the 
whispers,manifold thr rumours:/Some said he had been poisoned by Potemkin;/Others talked 
learnedly of certain tumours,/Exhaustion,or disorders of the same kin; /.../Others again were 
ready to maintain,"*Twas only the fatigue of last cemppi -"//41. But here is one prescription 
out of many:/"Sodae-Sulphat. $ vj. fs. Mannae pt 8 drams. Helf-drem of the best 
manna(IV,210) ]. 244): 
42, This is the way physicians mend or end us,/Secundum artém: but al though we sneer/In health 
"when ill,re call them to attend us,/Without'the least propensity to jeer:/...(245), . 

44, The climate was too cold they said for him,/Meridian-born,to bloom in, This opinion/Made 
the chaste Catherine look a little Et dé did not like at first to lose his minion:/.../She 
then resolved to send him on a mission,/But in a style becming his condition(246). 

47. e+-/But to continue: though her years were Fine = climacteric teased her like her 


teens;/And though her dignity brooked ne complaining,/Se much did Juan's setting off distress 
her,/She could not find at first a fit successor(247 ). 

48. But Time the comforter will come at lasts /And four-and-twenty hours,and twice that number / 
Of candidates requesting to be placed de Catherine taste next night a quiet slumber: -—/Not 
that she meant to fix again in haste,/Nor did she find the quantity encumber,/But always choos- 
ing with del iberation, /Kept the place open for their emalation(248). G 

50. À bull-dog,and a bull-finch,and an ermine,/All private favourites of Don Jaan; for (Let 
deeper sages the true cause determine)/He had a kind of inclination,or/Weakness,for what most 
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people deem mere vermin—-/Live animals: an old maid of threescore/For cats and birds more 
penchant ne'er displayed,/Although he was not old,nor even a maid;——(249). : 


60. From Poland they came on through Prussia Proper ,/And Koningsberg the capital,whose vaunt,/ 
Besides some veins or iron,lead,or copper ,/Has lately been the great Professor Kant./...(2545} 
[Another reference to "Philosopher Kant" in The DOvilts Driye,202(1V,215) ]. 
66. I have ne great cause te lovethiia) spot of earth,/Which Blas what might have been the nobl- 
est nation;/But though I ewe it little but my birth,/I feel a mixed regret and veneration/For 
its decaying fame and fermer worth./Seven years(the usuel term of transportation)/0f absence 
lay one's eld resentments level,/When a man's country 's going to the devil(257). 
Ti. On with the horses! Off to Centerbury!/Tramp,tramp,o'er pebble,and splash,and splash,thro! 
puddles /Hurrah! -how swiftly speeds the post so merry!/Not like slow Germany wherein they muddle 
/slong the road,as if they went to bury/Their fares; and also pause besides,to fuddle/With 
*schnapps"——-sad dogs! whom “Hundsfot" or “Ferflucter*/Affect no more then lightning a conduct— 
or (260). 
79. Alas! how deeply peinfül:is all payment!/Toke lives,take wives,take aught except men's 
purses./As Machiavel shows those in purple raiment,/Such is the shortest way to general curses. 
Pees ill a man's family,and he may brook it,/But keep your hands out of his breeches’ pocket 
(264 [tt Il Principe,cap.17: ",. perchè li uomini sdimenticano pit presto la morte del padre 
che la perdita del patrimonio” (IV,215)]. 
Canto XL 
1. When Bishop Berkeley said "there was no matter ,”/And proved it—-'twas no matter what he 
en daii say his system 'tis in vain to batter,/Too subtle for the airiest human head;/... 
268), 
2 A a sublime discovery ‘twas to make the/Universe universal Egoti sm! /That all's ideal--- 
all ourselves: I'll stake the/World(be it what you will) that that's no Schism./...///3. For 
ever and anon comes Indigestion Not the most "dainty Ariel" Jand perplexes/Our soarings with 
another sort of guestion:/...(2 
8. .../Heard,—-and that bee-like,bubbl ing, busy hum/0f cities,that boils over with their scum 
:-—-{/{9) o,/4../"And here,” he cried,"is Freedom's chosen séstéen;/...(272). 
10, “Here are chaste wives,pure lives;.../..-/Here laws are all inviolate; none lay/Traps for 
the traveller; every highway's clears /Here"---he was interrupted by a Inife,/With "Dam your 
eyes! your money or your life!"(273). 
12, Juan,who did not understand a word/Of English,save their shibboleth,"God dam!"/And even 
that he had so rarely heard,/He sometimes thought ‘twas only their "Salam,"/...(274 . 
21. Through Guoves,so called as being void of trees,/(Like lucus from no light); through pros- 
pects named/Mount Pleasant,as containing nought to please, /Ner much to climbs.../.../Through 
"Rows" most modestly called "Paradise ,"/Which Eve might quit without much sacrifices (278). 
28. But London's so well lit,that if Diogenes/Could recommence to hunt his honest man, /And foun 
him not amidst the various progenies/Of this enormous city's spreading spawn,/'Twere not for 
want of lamps to aid his dodging his;¥et undiscovered treasure.../(281). 
39. Don Juan was presented,and his dress/And mien excited yeeruk: kdmiration-—/I don't know 
which was most admired or less;/0ne monstrous diamond drew much observation,/Which Catherine 
in a moment of “ivresse"/(In love or brandy's fervent fermentation)/Bestowed upon him,as the 
public learned;/And,to say truth,it had been fairly earned(287). 
43. And yet the British "Damme" 's rather Attic:/Your Continental oaths are but incontinent,/ 
.../But "Damme" ‘s quite ethereal,though too dering-—-/Platonic blesphemy,the soul of swearing 
289). d 
= x the Great World,---which being interpreted/Meaneth the West or worst end of a city,/... 
(290). : 
46. He was a bachelor,which is a matter/Of import both to Virgin and to Brides/The former's 
hymeneal hopes to flatter;/And(should she not hold fast by love or pride)'Tis also of some mo~ 
ment to the latters/...//47. But Juan was a bachelor—-of arts,/And parts,and hearts: ...(292). 
48. Fair virgins blushed upon him; wedded dames/Bleomed iùalsg less transitory hues; /for both 
commodities dwell by the Thames ,/The painting and the painted; youth,ceruse »/Against his heart 
preferred their usual claims,/Such as no gentleman can quite refuses /Daughters admired his 
dress,and us mothers/Enguired his income,and if he‘had brothers(293). 
50. The Blues,that tender tribe,who sigh o'er sonnets,/And with the pages of the last Review/ 
Line the interior of their heads or bonnets,/Advaneed in all their azure's highest hues /They: 
talked bad French of Spanish,and upon its/Late authors asked him for a hint or two; /...//5Q. 
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e.. /That prodigy,Miss Araminta Smi th ,/ (Who at sixteen translated "Hercules Furens"/Into as fur- 
ious English) with her best look,/Set down his sayings in her common-place book(294), 

54. e-e/He saw ten thousand living authors pass 5 /thet being about their average numeral;/Alse 
the eighty "greatest living poets,"/As every paltry magazine can show iths(295).f Cf. L&aJ, 
V,685100-1(1IV,224) 1 . : a 

55. Even I—<albeit I'm sure I did not know it,/Ner sought of foelscap subjects to be king, —/ 
Was reckoned,a considerable time,/The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme(296). : 
57. Sir Walter reigned before me; Moore and Campbell/Before and after; but new grown more holy, 
/The Muses upon Sion's hill must ramble,/With poets almost clergymen,or whelly;/...(297). 

59. .../Some persons think that Coleridge hath the sways /And Wordswerth has supperters,two er 
three;/And that deep-mouthed Beeotian,"Savage Lender ,"/Has- taken for a swan rogue Southey's 
gander. /60. John Keats,who was killed eff by one critique,/Just as he really promised mane’ à 
great,/If not intelligible ,——-without Greek/Pentrived to talk about the Gods of late, /Much as 
they might have been suppesed to speak./Poor fellow! His was an untoward fater:——-/'Tis strange 
the rind,that very fiery particle,/Sheuld Let itself be snuffed out by an Article (298).[ Byron 
: "Who killed John Keats? '/*I' says the Quarterly/Se savage and Tartarly;/''Twas ene ef ny 
feats.'//*Who shot the arrow?'/'The poet~priest Milman/(Se ready to kill man),/Or Southey er 
Barrew!'" [Cf a similar account in Shelley's preface te Adonais. For a balanced appreciation of 
Keats,see L_&'J,1V,474(IV,226-7) |. PT 

75. They are young,but knov not youth—-it is antici ated; /Handseme but wasted,rich without a 
sou;/Their vigour in a thousand arms is dissipated;/Their cash comes from,their wealth goes to 
a Jew;/.../And having voted dined drank, gamed,and whored,/The family vault receive: another ~_ 
lord(306). i 

76. °../Statesmrn,chiefs,orators,queens,patriots,kings,/And dandies,ell ure gone on the vind's 
wings (306).//#%. Where-is Napoleon theGrand? God knows:/Where little Castlereagh! The devil can 
tell:/....//78. Where's Brummell? Dished, Where's Long Pole Wellesley? Diddled./Where's Whith— 


read! Romilly! Where's George the Thir a?/.../"Caw #me,caw thee"—-for six months hath been 
hatching/This scene of royal itch and loyal scratching(307), 


79. Where is Lord This? And where my Lady That?/The Honourable Mistresses and Misses?/Some laid 
aside like an old opera hat,/Married,unmarried,and remarried: (this is/An evolution oft perform 
-ed of late)./Wher@ are the. Dublin shouts——and London hisses?/...//81. Seme who once set their 
caps at cautious Dukes , /Have taken up at length with younger brothers: /Some heiresses have bit 
at sharpers' hooks; /Some maids have been made wives,some merely mothers; /Others have lost their 
fresh and fairy looks:/In short,the list ef alterations bothers: (%08)/There's little strange 
in this,but something strange is/The unusual quickness of these common changes.//82. Talk not 
of seventy yeers as age! in seven/I have seen more changes,down from monarchs to/The humblest 
individual under heaven,/Than might suf‘ice a moderate century through./I knew that nought was 
lasting,but no“ even/Change grows too changeable,without being new:/Nought's permanent among th 
the human race,/Except the Whigs not getting into lace(::09). 
85. I have seen small poets,and great prosers,and/Interminabl e---not eternal—-speakers—/...// 
86. But "Carpe diem," Juan,"Carpe,carpe!"/To-morrow sees another race as gay/And transient,and 
devoured by the same harpy./...(310). 

XII 
1. Of all the barbarous Middle Ages,that/Which is the most barbarous is the middele age/0f man; 
. e. (315). 
2. Too old for youth,—-to0 young,at tairty-five,/To herd with boys,or hoard with good three- 
score,—-/I vonder people should be left alive;/But 8ince they ure,thit epoch is a bore;/Love- 
lingers still,although ‘twere late to vivez; /And as for other love,the illusion's oter;/...(316} 
4. Love or lust makes man sick,and wine much sicker;/Ambition rends,and gaming gains a loss; /But 
making money,slovly first,then vuicker,/And adding still a litile through each cross/(Which 
will TA over things) beats luve or liguor,/The gamester's counter,or the statesman's dross./ 
wae (OT), 
5. .../Who keep the :orld,both old ond new,in pain/Or pleasure? Who make. politics run glibber 
all?/The shade of Bonaparte’s noble daring?——/Jew Rothschild,and his fellow Christian Baring 


Hee call the miser miserable?.../.../, (19). . Oh Gold! Sey tabl we Miass Ma Ble? (516),) 


19. Why,I'm Posterity—-ond so ure yous/And whom do ne remember? Not a hundr d./...(324). 
20. o../While Wellington has but enslaved the whites,/And Malthus does the thing 'gainst which 
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which he writes tamm. | Celeridge suggests t he Byron may be referring to an apecryphal story th 
that Malthus had 11 daughters. Cf. supra 14% "Without cash,Malthus tells you,'take no brides!" 
(322)(1V,237) ], //21. I'm serious——-so are all men upon papers/And why should I not form my 
speculation,/And hold up to the sun my little taper?/Mankind just now seem wrapt in meditation/ 
On Constitutions and Steam—boats of vapour; /While sages write againtt all rocreation,/Unless a 
man can calculate his means/Of feeding brats the moment his wife weans (325 o 

22. That's noble! That's romantic! For my part,/I think that "Philo-genitiveness” is-—/(Now 
here's a word quite after wn heart, /fheugh there's a shorter a good deal than this,/If 

that peliteness set it not apart,/But I'm resolved to say nought that's amiss )—-—/I say ,me— 
thinks that "Philo-genitiveness"/Might meet from men a little forgiveness (326). 

25, .../When tired of play,he flirted without sin/With seme of these fair creatures who have 
prided/Themselves on innocent tantalization, ‘And hate all vice except its reputation(327). 
Écosse cf se cond from tongue to ear o'erflowsfQuicksilver Small Talkyending(if you nete it /With 
the kind world's Awen!—--"Whe would have thought it?"//27. .../Her [the little Turksib girl 
Leila harming figure and romantic histery/Bécame a kindof fashionable mystery(328). 

30. So first there was a generous emulation,/And then ther was a general  competition/To undert 
~ake the orphen's education./.../But sixteen dowagers,ten unwed she sages ose tale belongs 
to "Hallam’s Middle Ages,"/ 31. And one or two sad,deparabécwives,without/A fruit to bloom 

upon their withering bough,/Begged to bring up the little girl and tout, "—-/For that's the 
phrase that setiles all things now,/...(340). : 
34e eo+/e..Why,l pray,/Look yes last night and yet say no today? (352). 5 

36. .../And when ai last the pretiy creature gets/Some gentleman who fights,or writes,or driv— 
ex, /it soothes the awkward squad of the rejected,/To find hew very badly she selected. $ 
39. Oh, pardon me digression——or at leas t/Peruse! 'Tis always with a moral end/That I dissert, 
like Grace before a feast:/For like en aged aunt,or tiresome friend,/A rigid guardian,or « zeal 
—Ous priest, /My Muse by exhortation means to mend/A11 people,at all times and in most places;/ 
Which puts my Pegasus to these grave paces(334). - 

40, But now I'm going to be immoral; now/I mean te sho things really as they are,/Not as they 
ought to be...(355). i 

43, Olden she[ Lady Pinchbeck,Leila’s guardian { was——but had been very young; /Virtuous she 
was---and had been,l believet/Al though the world has such an evil tongue/That—-~but my chaster 
ear will not receive/An eche ef a syllable that's wrong: /.-.//44. Moreover I've remarked(and I 
was ence/A slight observer in a modest wey )/ And so may every one except « dunce, That Ladies 

in their youth a little gay,/Besides their knowledge of the world,and sense/0f the sad conse- 
quence of going astray,/Are wiser in their warnings ‘geinét the voe/Which the mere passionless 
can never know(356). s 

53. ao e / New vestals claim men's eyes with the same praise/0f "elegant" et cetera,in fresh ba- 
tches-—/AI 1 metchiess creatures end yet bent on matches(340). e 

54. But nev I will begin my poem.-—'Tis/Perhaps & little strange,if not quite new,/Tyat from 
the firat of Cantos up to this/I’ve not begun what we have to go through./These first twelve 
books arecmerely flourishes,/Preludios,trying just « string or two/Upon my lyre,or moking§ 

the pegs sures;/And when se,you shall have the overture (341). 

58. .../Where every body has some separate aim,/An end to unsver,or a plan to lay---/The single 
ladies wishing to be double,/The married ones to save the virgins trouble(342). 

592 Vow/For talk six times with the same single lady, /And you may get the wedding dresses ready, 
//60. Perhaps you'll have a letter from the mother,/Te say her daughter's feelings are trepenn 
-ed;/Perhaps you'll have a visit from the brother,/All strut and stays and whiskers,to demand/ 
What “your intentions are"?--—One way or other/It seems the virgin's heart expects your hand; / 
And between pity for her case end yours,/You'll add to Matrimony's list of cures{343). 

61.f But some young men were not blackmailed into marriage VAnd lived,as did the broken-hearted 
fair,/in happier plight than if they formed a pair.//62, --«/But io denounce the amphibious sort 
of harlot,)"Couleur de rose," who's neither white nor scarlet(344). 

63° Such is your cold coquette,who cen't say "No,"/And won?t say "Yes," and keeps you en and 
ef?—ing,/0n a lee shore,till it begins to blow~—-/Then sees your heart wrecked with an inward 
scofting./This works a world of sentimental woe,/And sends new Werters yearly to their coffins / 
But yet is merely innocent flirtation,/Not quite adultery,but adulteration.//64. ../But in 

Old England when a young bride errs,/Poor thing! Eve's was a trifling case to her's (545). 
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65. Fer ‘tis a low, newspaper ,humdrum,1 aw-suit/Country,where a young couple of the same ages/ 
Can't form a friendship but the world o'erawes it./Then there's the vulgar trick of these 
d---d damages! /...//66. But they who blunder thus are raw beginners;/A Dittle genial sprinkl- 
ing of hypecrisy/Has saved the fame of thousand splendid sinners,/The loveliest. Oligarchs of 
pure Gynocrasy; /You may see such at all the balls and dinners, /Among the proudest of our Aris 
ne gentle,charming, charitable ,chaste-—/And all by having tact. as well as taste 
(346). 
68. .5./Besides(alasi his taste--forgive and pity)/At first he did not think thewwemen pret- 
ty.//69. I say at first—for he found out at last//But by degrees,thai they were fairer far/T 
Than the more glowing dames whose lot is cast/Beneath the influence of the Eastern star./.... 
347). 4 
= ene Russians rushing from hot baths-to snows/Are they{ English women},at bottom vir- 
tueus even when vicious: /They warm into a scrape,but keep of course,/As a reserve,a plunge 
into remorse (349). z 
74, But this has nought to do with their outsides./I said that Juan did not think them pretty/ 
At the first blush; for a fair Briton hides/Half her ettractions-—probably from pity---/And 
rather calmly into the heart glides,/Than storms it as a fee would take a citys/But once 
there(if you doubt this,prithee try)/She keeps it for you like a true elly(350). : 
84. .../He had then the grace too,rare in every clime,/Of being,without alloy of fop or beau, / 
A finished gentleman from top te toe(354). a 
86. But what,end where,with whem,and when,and why,/Is not to be put hastily together;/And as m 
ny object is moral ity/ (Whatever people sey) I don't know whether/I'll leave a single reader's 
eyelid dry, /But harrow up his feelings till they wither,/And hew eut à huge monument of pathos 
/As Philipls son proposed to do with Athos(355). [Plutarch's Moralia("De Alexandri fortuna et” 
virtute",Loeb,1V,433-4) records that the sculpter Sta: ates preposed to hew Mt Athos inte 
a statue ef Alexander ,vho,however ,decl ined(IV,243)] Z: i Bee ey LOUE 
87. Here the twelfth Canto of our Introduction/Ends. ...(356). 
Canto XIII 
SS 3. .../The fair sex should always be fair,and no man,/Till thirty,should perceive there's a 


> lain woman(359). 
6.7. ...I should be very willing to redress/Men's wrongs,and rather cheek ihan punish crimes ,/ 
hapa o Had not Cervantes in that too true tele/0f Quixote,shown how all such efforts fail (361).//9. 
rh Of all tales ‘tis the sadiest—-und more sad,/Because it makes us amilet his hero's right;/ 
“ot Fe still pursues the right;---to curb the bad,/His only ebject,end 'gainst edds to fight,/ 
eis guerdons ‘tis his virtue makes him mad!/But his adventures form a sorry sight;-—-/A sorr- 
/ we ier still is the great moral taught/By that real Epie unto all whe have thought.//10. Redress- 
Ali sno injury ,revenging wrong,/To aid the damsel and destroy thr caitiffs/Opposing singly the uni 
-ted strong,/From foreign yoke to free the helpless native;---/Alas! Must noblest views,like 
an old song, /Be for mere Fancy's sport a theme creative?/A jest,a riddle,Fame through thin 
and thick sought?/And Socrates himself but Wisdom's Quixote? (363)//11. Cervantes smiled 
Spain's chivalry away; /A single laugh demolished the right arm/0f his own countrys;---seldom 
since that dey/Has Spain had heroes....«(364).[ Charles Kingsley in Westward Ho! alse calls 
Don Quixote "the saddest of books in spite of ali its wit"s P.E.Morel siced suggests that’ 
these stanzas were the basis for Ruskin's attack upon Cervantes(Architecture and Paintin , 
Lect.3) for having killed idealism by his ridicule of knightly exaggerations(Rousseau and Rome. 
-anticism,223)(IV,245)] . =e 
25. .--/Lord Henry's mansion was in Blank-Bjank Square(369). 
27. 'Tis true,I might have chosen Piccadilly,/A place where pecadillos are unknowns /But I 
have motives,whether wisesilly,/For letting that pure sanctuary alone./...(370), 
32, To all she [Lord Henry's wife,Adelline]] whe was polite without parade; /To some she showed 
attention of that kind/Which flatters,but is flattery conveyed/In such a sort as cannot leave 
behind/A trace unworthy either wife or maid;---/...(372}.//34. There also was of course in 
Adeline/That calm Patrician polish in the address ,/Which ne'er can pass the ecuinoctial line/ 
Of anything #hich Nature would express;/Just as a Mandarin finds nothing fine,——/At least 
A his manner suffers not to g uess/That thing he views cen greatly please./Perhaps we have 
ck Velæborrored this from the Chinese—(373)//35. Perhaps from Horace: his "Nil admirari "Aas 
what he called the "Art of Happiness"s/...//36. But Adeline was not indiflerentr Tor/(Now for 
a comion place!) beneath the snew,/As a Volcano holds the lava more/Within—et caetera, Shall 
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I go on?-—-No!/I hate to hunt down a tired metaphor:/So let the often used volcano go./Poor 
thing! How frequently,by me and others,/It hath been stirred up till its smoke quite smoth- 
ers(374). 

37. I'll have another figure in a trices —-/What say you“to a botile of champagne?/Frozen inti 


`a very vinous ice,/Which leaves few drops of that imuortal rain,/Yet in the very centre past 


all price,/About a liquid glassful will remains;/And this is stronger than the strongest 
grape/Could e'er express in its expanded shape://38. ‘Tis the whole spirit brought to a quint 
-essence;/And thus the chilliest aspects may concentre/A hidden nectar under a cold pres- 
ence./And such are many---though I only meant her,/From whom I now deduce these moral less— 
ons,/0n which the Muse has always-soughti to enter:———/And your cold people are beyond all 
price,/When once you have broken their confounded ice(375). 

39. But after all they are a North-West passage/Unto the glowing India of the soul; /And 

as the good ships sent upon that message/Have not exactly ascertained the Pole/(Though 
Parry's efforts look a lucky presage)/Thus gentlemen may run upon a shoal;/.../ a06).../5.. 
and the past tense,/The dreary "Fuimus"of all things human ,/Must be declined,while life's 
thin thread's spun out/Between the gaping heir and gnawing gout(376}. 

42, .../Alweys pfemising that said son at college/Has not contracted much more debt than 
knowl edge(377) 

44. +../And tradesmen,with long bills and longer faces,/Sikh-—as the postboys fasten on the 
traces(378). i 

46. °../The postbeys have no reason to disparage/Therk fee; but ere the watered wheels may 
hiss hence, /The estler pleads for a small reminiscesice(379) « Referring to the custom of 
Ééurisg wabtertia; bee” mt réms of carriage wheels to keep them tight and prevent them 
from rattling(IV,247)] 

474 'Tis granted; and the valet mounts the dickey-—/That gentleman of lords and gentlemen; / 
Also myilady's gentlewoman,tricky,/Tricked out,but modest more than poet's pen/Can paint, 
"Cosi Viaggina® i Ricbhi"!/ (Excuse a foreign slipslop now and then,/If but to show I've 
trevelitas and what's travel,/Unless it teaches one to quote and cavil?)(380). 

57. Before the mansien lay a lucid lake,/...//58. owe /Ite windings through the woods; now 
clear ,now blue,/According as the skies their shadows threw(385). Byron's descriptien of 
Lord Henry's home,Normen Abbey,is a nestalgic memory of Newstead. Cf. "Epistle to Augusta": 
"I did remind thee of our own dear Lake/By the eld Hall..."(IV,248)]. i 

60. .../The gallant Cavaliers,vho fought in vain/Fer those who knew not to resign or reign 
(386). 

67. Huge halls,long galleries,spacious chambers, join'd/By no quite lawful marriage of the 
Arts,/Might shock a Connoisseur; but when combined,/Form'd a whole which,irregular in 
parts,/Yet left a grand impression on the mind,/At least of those whose eyes are in their 
hearts./We gaze upon a Giant for his stature,/Nor judge at first if all be true to Nature 
(390). //70. Generals,some all in armour,of the old/And iron time ere Lead had ta'en the 
leads/...(391). : 

73. Oh,reader! If that thou canst read,—-#nd knov,/'Tis not enought to spell,or even to 
read,/To constitute a reader; there must go/Virtues of which: both you and I have need./ 
Firstly,begin with the beginning—-(though/Tpat clause is hard); and secondly,proceed; / 
Thirdly,comuence not with the end—~er ,sinning/In this sort,end at least with the beginning. 
//14. .../That Poets were so from their earliest date,/By Homer's "Catelo$ae of Ships," is 
clears/Bui a mere modern must be moderate——/I spare you then the furniture and plate(393). 
76. .../If Britain mourn her blealmess,we can tell her/The very best of vineyards is the 
cellar(394). ~ 

17. Then,if she hath not that serene deđline,/Which makes the Southern Autumn's day appear / 
As if ‘twould to a second spring resign/fhe season,rather than to winter drear,-—/Of in- 
door comforts still she had a mine,---/The sea-coal fires,the earliest of the years/With- 
out doors(she\tog may compete in mellow,/As what is lost in green is gained in yellow.// 
78. sse/ILT she hath no wild boars,she hath a tame/Preserve of Bores,who ought to be made 
game(395). à 

79. The noble guests,assembled at the Abbey ,/Consisted of—-ve give the sex the as——/The 
Duchess of l'itz-Fulke; the Countess Crabbey;/The Ladies Scilly,Busey;-—Miss Ecl Bt, Miss 
Bombazeen,Miss Mackstey,Mlss 0'Tabbey,/And Mrs Rabbi,the rich banker's squaw;/Also the Honou 
-rable Mrs Sleep,/#ho look'd a white lamb,yet was a black sheep://80. With other Countesses 
of Blank-—-but rank;/At once the "lie" and the "elite" of crowds; /Who passclike water filt- 
ered in a tank,/All purged and pious from their native clouds;/Or paper turned to money by 
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We 95. .../Society is now one polish'd horde, 
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the Banks/No matter how or why,the passport shrouds/The "passée"and the passed; for good soc- 
iety/Is no less famed for tolerance than piety://81. That is,up to a certain points which poink, 
/Forms the most difficult in punctuation./...(396).[ Coleridge identifies Mrs Rabbi as Mrs 
Coutts,the Mrs Million of Disraeli's Vivian 3 thé “Lie” means "lee" or dregs (IV,253) J. 
88.f On Judge defferies vee? Na That when a culprit came for condeumation, /He had his 
Judge's joke for consol ation(399). : 
90. I had forgotten---but must not forget-—/An Oyator,the latest of the sessien,/Who had 
deliver'd well a very set/Smooth speech,his first and maidenly transgressien/Upon debate... 
(400).//91. Proud of his "Hear hims!" proud too of his vote/And lost virginity of oratery/ 
Proud ef his learning(just enough to EEM revel'd in his Ciceronian glory:/...(401). 
fForm'd of two mighty tribes,the Bores and Bored 


974 Ses T must not quite omit the talking sage,/Kit-Cat,the famous conversationist,/Who,in 
his com:on-place book,had a page/Pre ered each morn for evenings. "List,oh list!"-—/"Alas, 
poor Ghost!"-—-What unexpected woes/Ayait these, who have studied their bons mots! (402) 
99. o. ./That happiness for Men---the hungry sinner! —-/Since Eve ate apples,much depends on 
dinner(104). : 
101. .../For ennui is a growth of English root,/Though nameless in our languaget——-we reort 
‘The fact for wrds,and let the French translate/That awful yawn which sleep can not abate 
:406). ; 
‘05. Fer some had absent lovers,all had friends./The earth has nothing like a She, epistle,/ 
ine hardly heaven-—because it never ends./I love the mystery of a female missal »/Which, lik 
-e a creed neter says ali it intends ,/But full of cunning as Ulysses' whistle,/When he allu 
-red Dolon:——~you had better/Take care what you reply to such a letter.//106. .../And angl- 
ing too,that solitary vice,/Whatever Isaac Walton sèngs or says:/...(407).fFer samples of 
Byven's female fan-meil,see G.Paston and P.Quennel!,To Lord Byront Feminine Profiles,which 
contains a selection from the archives at the house of Murrey. For Delon,see Iliad X,441ff. 
Byron has a long ms note on Welton as a “sentimental savage" and concludess "No angler can 
be a good man" (IV,259) 
109. The politicians,in a nook apart,/Discuss'd the wrld,and settled all the spheres; /The 
wits watched every loop-hole for their art,/To introduce a bon moi head and ears: /Sm1l is 
the rest of those who would be smart,/A moment's good thing may huve cost them years/Before 
they find an hour to introduce it,/And then,even then,soue* bore may make them lose it(408). 
111. ..-/Geod hours of fair cheeks are the fairest tinters,/And lower the price of rouge~—- 
at least some winters(409). 
Cante XIV 

1. o../One system eats another up,and this/Much as old Saturn ate his progenys/...(410)//2. 
But System doth reverse the Titan's breakfast,/Anc eats her parents,albeit the digestion/ 
Is difficult. Pray tell me,can you make faat,/After due search,your faith to any question? / 
“oo more true than nol to trust your senses;/And yet what ure your other evidences? 

411). 
10. asofin youth I vrote,because my mind was full »/Anä now because | feel it growing aiy 
11, .../And what I write I cast upon the stream,/To swim or sink-1 have had at least my 
arenm(115) yf /14. .../And though these lines should only line portmanteaus,/Trade will be alf 
the better Por these Cantos(416), [N13. Besides my Muse by no means deals in fictions /She 
gathers a repertory of facts,/... o Giovanni Casti,Gli Animali parlanti, ,IV,13; "Poeta son 
ie,non son causidice/E mio difetto Ÿ sol d'esser veridice" (also eo š 
lTéeec/It palls—-at least it did so upon me;/This Paradise of Pleasure and Ennui (417). 
18. .…./Sad rakes to sadder husbands chastely taming; /There's little left but to be bored or 
bore./...//19. ‘Tis said—-indeed a general complaint-—/That no one kha: succereded in descr 
—ibing/fhe Monde,exactly as they ought to paint./Some say,that Authors only snatch,by brib- 
ing/The porter,some slight scandals strange and quaint,/To furnish matter for their moral 
gibings/And that their books have but one style in coumon~—/May lady's prattle,filter'd 
through her woman.//20, But this can't well be true, just nows for writers/Are grown of the 
Beau Monde a part potential: .s./The real portrait of the highest tribe?/'Tis that,in fact, 

ere’s Tittle to describe(418). ns 
45. ..-/Theirs[ Duke and Duchess of As rm was that best of unions,past all doubt,/ 
Which never meets,and therefore can't fall out(430). 
48. Oh,Jeb! y ou had two friends: one's quite enough, /Especially when we are ill at ease; / 
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They are but bad pilots when the weather's rough,/Doctors less famous for their. cures than 
fees./Let no man grumble when his friends fall off,/As they will do like leaves at the first 
breeze:/When your a ffairs come round,one way or t'other,/Go to the coffee-house ,and take 
another.//49. But this is not my ims had it been, /Some heart aches had been spared me; yet 
I care not-—-/I1 would not be a tertiles in his screen/Of stubborn shell which waves and weat 
-her wear net./'Tis better on the whole to have felt and seen/That which humanity may bear, 
or bear nots/*Twill teach discernment to the sensitive,/And not to pour ocean in a sieve(431)_ 
Byron apparently failed to recall that Job had three friends to comfort him. Byron's ms 
otes “In Swift's or Horage Walpole's letters I think it is mentiened,that somebody regrett— 
ing the loss of a friend,was answered by an universal Pyladess "When I lose one,I go to the 
St James's Coffee-house $and take another.' I recollect having heard an anecdote of the same 
kind. Sir William) D[rummond] was a great gamester. Coming in one day to the club of which 
he was a member,he was observed to look melancholy. ‘What is the matter,Sir William?’ cried 
Frs Haref-Noyl orJof facetious memory. 'Ah!' replied Sir W, 'I have just lost Lady D,’ > 
est! at at-—Quinze or Hasard?’ was the consolatery rejoinder of the querist™{IV,268) J. 
50, Of all the horrid,hideous notes ef woe,/Sadder than owl-songs or the midnight blast,/ 
Is that portentous phrase,‘l told you so,'/Utter'd by friends,those prophets ef the past,/ 
Whe,'stead of saying what you now should do,/0wn they foresaw that you would fall at last,/. 
..//51> «++/His®uon's] inexperience moved her [Lady Adeline's gentle ruth,/And(as her jun- 
ior by six wecks)"his youth(432), 
54, .../'Twas rather her experience made her sage,/For she had seen the world,and stood its 
test,/As I have said in---I forget what pages /My Myse despises reference,2s you have guess'd 
/By this time;-—-but strike six from seven-end-twenty,/And you will find her sum of years in 
plenty(453), i 
61. .../Nor use those palisades by dames erected ,/Whose virtue lies in never being detected 
(437). : 
63. -» -/[Ehay Duchess of Fi tz-Ful ke One of those pretty,precious plagues,which haunt/A lover 
with caprices soft and dear,/That like to make a quarrel,when they can't/Find one,each day 
of the delightful yeor;/Bevitching,torturing,as they freeze or glow,/And—-what is worst of 


all-—wen't let you go;//64. The sort of thing to turn a ypung man's head,/Or make a Werter 
ef him in the end./No wonder then a purer soul should dread/This sort of chaste liaison for 
a friend fi.e. Adeline dreads for Juen)/...(438). 7 

66. ..-(Lord Henry refuses to interfere }/And fourthly,what need hardly be said twice,/"That 
good byt rarely came from good advice" (439). 


71 s His Henry J But there was something wanting on the whele-—/I don't know what,and there 
-forè cannot tell——/Which pretty women the sweet souls!—-~-cal! Soul./Certes it was not 
bodys; he was well/Propertion'd,as a poplar or a pole,/A hendsome manythat human miracle;/... 
//2. Still there was something wanting,as I've said——/That undefinable "lle ne scais quoi," 
/.+-(441).//76. Eureka! I have found it! What I méan/To say is,not that Love is Idleness,/ 
But that in Love such Idleness has been/An accessary,as I have cause to guess./Hard Labour's 
ân indifferent go-beteen; /Your men of business are not apt to express/Much passion. .. (443). 
85. Our gentle Adeline had one defect-——/Her heart was vacant,though a splendid mansion;/... 
(446).//86. .../Their unien was a model to behold,/Serene,end noble,-—conjugal ,but cold.// 
87. There was no great disparity of years,/Though mach in temper; but they never clash'd: 
They moved like stars united in their spheres,/0r like the Rhone by Leman's waters wash'td,/ 
Where mingled and yet separate appears/The river from the lake,all bluely dash'd/Through the 
serene and placid glassy deep,/Which fain would lull its river-child to sleep(447)}£ Cf. 
Childe Harold, II1,62(1V,266) J. 

89. But when it was,she had that lurking demon/Of double neture,and thus doubly nemed-—/Fir 
-mess yclept in heroes,kings,and seamen,/Tyat is,when they succeed; but greatly blemed/As 
obstinacy,both in men and women,/Whene' er their triumph pales,or star is temedt—-(4148), 

91. She knew not her own heart; then how should I?/I think not she was then in love with 
Juant/.../...because she thought he was in danger——-/Her husband's friend,her own,young,and 
a stranger (449). ‘ 

92. She was,er thought she was,his friend——and this/Without the farce of friendship,or roma 
-nce/0f Platenism,which leads so oft amiss/Ladies who have studied friendship but in France 
/0r Germany,where people purely kiss./To thus much Adeline would not advance;/But of such Ÿ 
friendship &s man's may to man be,/She was as capable as vouan can be(150). 
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93. +../No friend like to a woman earth diiscovers,/So that you have not been ner will be lov 
-ers.//94. .../Methinks Love's very title says enought/How should “the tender Passion" e'er 
be tough?(451).{Uf letter to Lady Hardy,Nev.10,1822(L & J, Vi,137): "I have akways laid it 
down as è maxim....that a man and a woman make far better friendships then can exist between 
two of the same sex; but these with this conditien,that they never have made,or are to make, 
love with each other" (IV,266-7)]. 
95. «../Itve also seen some wives(not to forget/The marriage state,the best or worst of any) 
/Who were the very paragons of wives,/Yet made the misery of at least two lives.//96. I've 
also seen some female friends(‘tis odd,/But true-—-as,if expedient,I could prove)/That faith 
-ful were through thick and thin,abrond,/At home,far more than ever yet was Love-——/.../Whe 
fought,and fight,in absence too,my battles,/Despite the snake Seciety's loud rattles (452). 
98. Whether they rode,or walk'd,er studied Spanish/To r Don Quixote in the original o/A 
pleasure before which all others vanish; /...(453). 4 M fonde APF 
Canto XV ts 

1. .../All present life is but an Interjection,/An "Oh!" or "Ah!" of joy or misery,/0r a “Ha! 
hat" or "Bah{"—-a yawn,or "Pooh!" /O£ which perhaps the latter is true(456). š 
3. But all are better than the sigh supprest,/Corroding in the cavern of the heart,/Making 
the countenance a masque of rest,/And turning human nature tomart(457).° 
9. Whateter thou Death Jickest,spare awhile poor Beauty! /She is so rare,and thou hast so 
much prey./.../Supress then sone slight feminine diseases,/And take as many herees as Heaven 
pleases(459). 
11. .:./Because he had,like Aleibiades,/The art of living in all climes with ease (46). [Plut 
-arch,Lives: "At Sparta he was devoted to athletic exercises...In Lonica,luxurious, gay ,and 
ina era, c00) |: i 
12. His manner was perhaps the mere seduetive,/Because he ne'er seem'd anxious to seduceș/ 
Nothing effected,studied,or constructive/0f eoxeembrycor:conguest: no ebuse/Of his attractions 
marr'd the fair perspective,/To indicate a Cupidon broke loose,/And seem te say,"resist if 
you can"——/Which makes a dandy while it spoils a man(461). 
15. .../e. without a struggle for priority /He neither brook'd nor claim'd superiority(162}. 

The characterization ef Juan in st.14-16 (a Nature soft...") is markedly different from 

e By ronic heroes of earlier poems(IV,269) - 
29. o.+/She thought upon the subject twice or thrice,/And morally decided,the best state is 
For morals,marriage; and this question cerried,/She seriously advised him to get merried./ 
30, .../Tnat still he'd wed with such or such a lady ,/If thet they vere not married all al- 
ready (469). x £ 
32. .../Some drama of the marriage unities,/Observed asstrietly both et board and bed,/As 
those of Aristotle. .»(470). 
38. Had Adeline read Malthus? I can't teli;/I wish she had: his book's the eleventh command 
-ment,/Which says,"thou shalt not marry," unless well:/This he(as far as I can understand) 
meonir/...(472). ‘ 
41, There was Miss Millpond,smooth as summer's sea,/That usual paragen,on only daughter, /Who 
seem'd the cream of equanimity,/Till skimm'd—-ond then there was some milk and water, /With 
a slight shede ef Blue too it might be,/Beneath the surface; but what did it matter?/... 
(474). Pbvious allusion to Lady Byron,née Milbanke(1V,273)}. = - 
48. Now it so happentd,in the catalonte/St Adel ine,Auroraf’ Raby,a rich,neble,beautiful erphas 
and Catholie in religion} was omitted,/Although her birth and wealth had given her vogue/ 
Beyond the charmers ve have already citeds/...//49. And this omission,like that of the bust/ 
Of Brutus at the pageant of Tiberius,/Mude Juan wonder,as no doubt he’ mst. /This he express'4 
half smiling and half serious;/When Adeline replied with some dispust,/And with an air;te 
say tre least imperious,/She marvell'd "what he saw in such a baby/As thai prim,silent,cold 
Aurora Raby?” (477) .[Tacitus,Annal s vii on the funeral of Junia—--the source of the phrase 
"conspicuous by absence" (IV,273)9. 
54. It wes not envy-—-Adeline had none; /Her place was far beyond it,and her wind. /It was not 
scorn---which could not light on one/Whose greatest fault was leaving few to find. /It was 
net jealousy,I think: but shun/Foliewing the "Ignes Tatui" of mankind./It was not~-—but 
'tis easier far,alas!/To say what it was not,than what it was(479)e 
59, .../Seott,the superlative of my comparative~~~/ 481) 
611 The conference or congress(for it ended/As congresses of late de) of the Lady/Ad liye an 
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Adeline and Juan rather bl ended /Some acids with the sweets—-for she was heady; /But, ere the 
matter could be marr'd or ara corns te Sp bell rung,not for "dinner ready ,"/But se that 
hour,celled half-hour given to dress,/Though ladies' robes seem scant enought for less(482). 
683, There was à Ds rouge È le bonne femme ,"/ o.. (483 .//88. Then ane un Ged knews ne 
WE 1'aAllemande,"/...(484).//68. o+./Follew'd by "Petits puits @/imeur"...//695 .../Who would 
suppose,from Adam's simple ratien,/That cookery could have call'd forth such resources,/As 
form a’ science’ and a nomenclature/From out the commonest demands of nature? (486)//72. And 
fruits,and ice,and all that art refines/from nature for the service of the goût ,-— Taste or’ 
the gout,—-pronounce it as incl ines/Your stomach! Ere you dine,the French wil dos /But after, 
there are sometimes certain signs/Which prove plain English truer of the two,//..(488).(Cole- 
ridge points out that the :'rench delicacies enumerated in these atanzas are all named if Louis 
Eustache Ude's The French Cook(1813) smostly under the "Bill of Fare for November", Petits 
puits d'auour garnis de confiture are crea pufig with jem(1v,274) 1. 

75. By some odd chance too he was placed between/Aurora and the Lady Adel ine~—-/A situation 
difficult,I ween,/For man therein,with eyes and heart,to dine./...(489)//76. I sometimes 
almost think that eyes have earst/This much is NT du of earshot,things/Are somehow 
echoed to the pretty dears,/0f which I can't tell wh their knowledge springs; /Like that 
same mystic music of the spheres,/Which no one hears so loudly thoggh it rings./'Tis wonders 
ful how oft the sex have heard/Long dialogues which pass'd without a word! (489). 

17. Aurora sat with that indif ¢erence/Which piques a preux Chevalier—-as it ought:/Of all 

of ‘ences that's thdwerst ofience,/Which seems to hint you are not worth a thought./...//78. 
To his gay nothings,nothing was repl ied, /Or something which was nothing,as urbanity/Reguired. 
Aurora scarcely look'd aside,/Nor even smiled enough for vanity, /The devil was in the 
girl! Could it be pride? /Or modesty ,or innse or anri iy Alearen knows! But Adeline's malic- 
ious eyes/Sperkled with her successful prophecies, (490). a 

80. .--/Aurora’ at the last.../S0 far relax'd her thoug ts from their sweet prison,/As once or 
twice to smile,if not to listen(191). $ 

81.:From answering,she began to question: this/With her was rare; and Adeline,who as yet 
Thought her predictions went noi much amiss,/Began to dread she'd thaw to a coquette---/...(4 
92). 


87. s../Büūt if a writer should be quite consistent, /How could he possibly show things exist- 
ent? (494). ; 

97. The night(I sing by night—-sometimes an ovl,/And now and then a nightingale)-—is dim 
(499). Canto XVI. 

8. o+e/And nothing brighter gleamed through the saloon/Than dying tavers—--and the peeping 
moon.//9. The evaporation of a joyous day/Is like the last glass of champagne ,without/The 
foam which made its virgin humper gay; /Or like a system coupled with e doubt; /Or like a soda 


bottle when its spray/Has sparkled and let half its spirit outs/Or like a billow left by 
storms behind, Without the animation of the windy (504/10. Or like an opiate which brings 
troubled rest,/@r None; or like---like nothing that I knev/Except itself; ...(505). 

13. os-/fe hail her Cthe full moon ith the apostrephe-—"Oh,Theu!"/0f amatory egotism the 
Tuism,/Which further to explain would be a truism(506). = 

18. oee/ ee Voices from the urn/Appear to wake,and shadows wild and quaint /Start from the à 
frames which fence their aspects stern,/As if to ask how you can dare to deep/A vigil there, 
where all but death should sleep(508). x - 

21, It was no mouse,but lo! a monk,arrayed/In cowl and beads and dusky garb,appeared,/Now in 
the moonlight,and now lapsed in shade, /Wi th steps that trod as heavy,yet unheard; /,..//22. * 
Juan was petrified; he hed heard a hint/Of such a spirit in these halls of old;/But thought, 
like most men,there was nothin in't/Beyond the rumour which such spots unfold,/Coined from 
surviving superstition's mint, hich passes ghosts in currency like gold (Put rarely seen, 
like gold compared with paper./And did he see this? or was it vapour? (510 of The famous 
legend ef the Black Monk of Newstead(1V,279) Je . Wo 
26. All there was as he left its still his taper/Burnt,and not blue,as modest tapers use, /Rec 
-eiving sprites with sympathetic vapour;/...(512).[ When a candle burned with a blue flame,it 
was said to indicate the presence of ghosts or of the devils Cf. Richard TII,V.iii.180 aa 
Coleridge, Christabel 158-0(1V,299-80) 4 é : a a ead 

39. [The morning after Juan looked out of sorts and distrait,end Lord Henry teased him that he 
seemed to have been disturbed by the Black Friar. Adeline was asked to sing the song she “ad 
compesed on this legend] .../0f course the others could not but express/In 
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courtesy their wish to see displayed/By one three talents,for there were no less-—/The 

voice,the vords,the harper's skill,at once/Could hardly be united by a dunce(517). 

40. After some fascinating hesitation,—-/The charming of these charmers,who seem bound, 

I can't tell why,to this dissimulation,---/Fair Adeline,...(518). 

47. She also had a twilight tinge of "Blue," /Could write rhymes,and compose more than she 

wrote; s.5/But still from that sublimer azure hue,/So much the present dye,she was re- 

mote,/Was weak enough to deem Pope a great poet, /And waht was worse,was not ashamed to 
show 4t(524). [A thrust at the Lake poets; Lady Bluemount in The Blues belonged to that 
select gathering who admired "Wordswords,that Windermere treasure"(1.582)(IV,282)]}. 

49. Not so her gracious,graceful ,graceless Grace, /The full grovn Hebe of l'itz-Fulke,whose 

mind,/If she had any,was upon her face,/And that was of a fascinating kind./... (825). 
61.°-..-/There was a country girl in a close cap/And scarlet cloak(I hate the sight to 

see ,since-—-/Since—-since-—-in youth,I had the sane mishap——/Bat luckily I have paid few 

parsih fees a scarlet cloak,alas! unclosed with Rigour,/Presents the problem of a 
double figure (530 B - 
2. A reel within a bottle is a mystery,/One can't tell how it e'er got in or out,/There- 
fore the presnt pice of natural history,/1 leave to those who are fond of solving doubt,/ 
e. (531) .//64. ..2/Perhaps she was ashamed of seeming frail,/Poor soul! for she was count 
-ry born and bred,/And Iimew no better ir her imoral ity/Than to wax white——for blushes are 
for quality(532). | 

81. .../The very poreriul Farsn,Peter Pith,/The loudest wit I e'er was deafened with(539). 

Moore identifies him as Sidney Smith,author of Peter Plimley's Letters(IV,284)]. 

Ta e. e /And certainly Aurora had renewed/In him sème feelings he had lately lost/Or hard 
-ened; feelings which,yperhaps ideal,/Are so divine,thet I must deem them real:——(553). 
108. The love of higher things and better days; /The unbounded hope,and heavenly ignorance/ 
Of what is called the world,and the world's ways3/...(555). . 

112. And not in Vain he listened——Hush! what's that?/I see—-I see-—Ah,no!]——'tis not-— 


2 


yes 'tis—-/Ye powers! it is the---the—--the---Pooh! the cat!/The devil may take thab 
stealthy pace of his!/...(556)//115. .../His eyes were open,and(as was before/Stated) his 
mouth. What opened next?———the door. /116. It opened with a most infernal creak, [Like 

that of Hell. "Lasciate ogni speranza/Voi che entrate!" The hinge seemed’ to speak, /Dreadful 
as Dante's rhima,or this stanzas/...(57).//117. °../And in the door-way,darkening Dark- 
ness ,Stood/‘the sable Friar in his solemn hood.//118. os e/His own internal ghost began to 
on him,and to auell his corporal qaking-—/Hinting that soul and body on the 


whole/Were odds against a disembodied soul (558). 
121. wsa/ Vet one thing retker good the grave had spared ,/The ghost had a remarkably sweet 
breath./A straggling curl showed he had been fair-haired; /A red lip,with two rows of 
pearls beneath, /Gleamed forth,as through the caement's. ivy shroud/The moon peeped, just esca] 
-ped from a grey cloud.//122. And Juan,puzzled,but still curious, thrast/His other arm 
forth-—Wonder upon wonder! /It ressed upon a hard but glowing bust, /Which beat as if ther 
was a warm heart under 6/2. «(860)//123, .../A dimpled chin,a neck of ivory,stole/Forth into 
something much like flesh and blood;/Back fell the sable’ frock and dreary cowl ,/And they 
revealed——alas! that ere they shoulT/In full,voluptuous,but not o'ergrown bulk, /The phan- 
tom of her frolic Grace--Fitz-Fulkel (561). 

Canto WII 
13. s./The morning came---and breakfast,tea,and tonst,/.../Assembl ed with our’ hostess,and 
mine host;/The guests dropped in-—the last but one,Her Grace,/The latest,Juan,with his 
virgin face.//14. Which best is to encounter-—Ghost,or none,/'Iwere difficult to say--- 
but Juan looked/As if he had combated with more than one, /Being wan and worn,vith éyes 
that hardly brooked/The light,that through the Gothic windows shone: /Her Grace ,too,had a 
sort of air rebuked——/Seemed pale and shivered,as if she had kept/A vigil,or dreamt 
rather more than slept(568). HERE ENDS THE POEM, 
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John Wilmot,Earl of Rochester,Poems,ed.by Vivian de Sela Pinto. 
2nd ed.,1964,The Muses' Library. 

Introductions One legend is that of the Wicked Lord,the arch-debauchee of the Restoration, 
who "blazed out his youth and health in lavish voluptuousness" (Johnson). The other is that 
of the Noble Convert who atoned for all his misdeeds by a dramatic:conversien to Christian- 
ity at the end of a misspent life(xv). The sudden relaxetion of the severe Puritan discipl- 
ine in the University seems to have produced a kind of saturnalia among dons and undergrad- 
uates alike(xvii). He became the leader of the set at court which Andrew Marvell called the 
“merry gang",the group of Wits in whose conversation the King delighted(xviii),and whose 
wild doings and tuureed bawdy talk" are described by Pepys in his diary with a mixture of 
pious horror and prurient envy(xix). Many stories were told of his wile pranks,some of whict 
are certainly apocryphal(see J.H.Wilosn's admirable book he Corte Wits of the Restoration, 
ppe44—5). Sometimes he went too far even for the easy going Charles II and was frequently 
banished from Court,but was always recalled by the king. He used to employ as his spy a foot 
man who "knew all the Court",cisguised him with "a red coat and a musket as a sentinel" and 
"kept him all the winter long every night at the door of such ladies as he believed might be 
in intrigues"(xxii). There is no evidence to show that he had anything to do with the Rose 
Alley outrage(xxiv). The assaudt.was connected with the scurrilous lampoon called An Essay 
upon Satyr by John Sheffield,Earl of Mulgrave(later Duke of Buckinghamshire) and probably 
corrected by Dryden. It contains a violent attack on ihe "merry gang" and the king's mistr- 
esses,with a particularly ferocious onslaught on Louise de Keroualle,Duchess of Portsmouth. 
There is every reason to believe that this corrupt and vindicative woman was the real instig 


. -ator of the outrage,and that the perpetrator of it was the murderous maniac,Philip Herbert, 


Earl of Pembroke brother-in-law of the Duchess(sec J.H.Wilsôn,opecite,p.118)(xxv). We Inow 
from Robert Parsons,his mother's cha plain,that he adopted the fashionable materialism of 
Hobbes and he also admired Lucretius. His hedonism seems to have been a kind of experiment 
in the life of pure sensation. In a fragment of a letier to his wife,he writes of the "great 
~e disproportion 'twixt our desires and what is ordained to content them" anc of "those who 
are soe intirely satisfyed with their shares(xxvi) in this world that their wishes nor thei- 
re thoughts have not a farther prospect of felicity and glory." Simone Weil: "La misère hum 
~aine contient le secret de la sagesse divine,et non pas le plaisir. Poute recherche de plai 
-sir est recherche d'un paradis artificiel,d'une ivresse,d'un nccroissement,mois elle ne ve: 
vous donne rien,sinon l'expérience cutelle est vaine. Seule la contemrlation de nos limites 
et ce nos misères nous met un plan au dessus"(La Pesanteur et la Grece,1948,n.109). The pro- 
eressive decline in his health made it more and more difficult for him to find satisfaction 
in the life of pleasure(xxvii). In his social satires he attacked the inenity enè hypocrisy 
of le monce ou l'on s'amuse(xxix). He entered into a regular debate with Gilbert Burnet on 
the subjects of religion and morality(xxxiii}. He promised Parsons that,if he lived ,he woulc 
meke it his business to try to produce "an idea od Divine Poctry"(xxxvii). Pepys wrote to 
W.Hewer about Rochesters "As he is past writing any more poems so bad in one sense,so I des- 
pair of any man surviving him to write so good in another" (A.Bryant,Pepys: the Years of Per- 
il,n.%10)(1vi). Voltaires "Tout le monde connoit de reputation le Comte de Rochester. Mr de 
Saint-Evremont en fap vag parlé....Je voudrois faire connoitre en lui l'homme de ‘genie & 
le gran? poete....I ait cuelcues satires sur les memes sujets cue notre ctlébre Despreaux 
avoit choisis. Je nd bead rien de plus utile pour se perfectionner le gout aque la comparaiso 
desgrands genies qui se sont exercés sur les memes matieres"(Lettres philosophiques,xxi,ed. 
GeLnnson,11,124)(lix). Oliver Elton: "Do we not sometimes hear in Byron an echo of Rochester 
2"(lixvii). Kenneth B.Murdock: "lis dissatisfaction with hisself ane his unhappiness show 
that,base as he was,he groped romantically for something beyond baseness(Ixviii)...."e inclu 
ed himself in his derision of manking... His disillusionment and his indecent rioting were 
of a piece with his elaborate efforts to behave as if there were no laws human or divine,and 
yet his patent disgust with himself implied a suspicion that there were"(The Sun at Noon, 
29849 )(1xix). 

A Dialogue between Strephon and Daphne: «..0Stes -.>/Since 'tis Nature's Law to Change , /Cons 
-tancy alone is strange ./See the heav'ns in Lightnings break, /Next in Storms of Thunder 
speak3/'Till a kind Rain from above/Makes a Calm,-—s0 ‘tis in Love./Flames begin our first 
Address,/Like meeting Thunder we embrace;/Then you know the Show'rs that fall/Quench the 
fire,and cuiet all.// Daes ip shutd I these Show'rs tọrget,/'Twas t to, be wet?, 
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/they kill'd Love,I knew it well,/Idy'd all the while they fell./....(10).// Sto: Nymph I 
cannot: 'tis too true,/Change hes greater Charms than you./lice,by my Seuss vies era to 
Pleasure sacrifice.//Daet Silly Swain,I'l! have you kmov,/'Twas my vrectice long ago:/Whilst 
you Vainly thought me true,/I was false in scornof you./By my Tears,my Heart's Disguise,/I 
thy Love and thee despise./Womankind more Joy discovers/Makine Fools,than keeping Lovers(11 
Womans Honour: ...//Let me still languish,and complain}/Beoméstutmbumakély deny'd:/I have 
some Pleasure in my pain,/She can have none with all her Pride.//I fall a Sacrifice to Love, 
/She lives a Wretch for Honour's sake;/Whose Tyrant does most cruel prove,/The difference 
is not hard to make.//...(15). e 
A Song: Absent from thee I lan-uish still,/Then ask me not,when I return?/The streying Fool 
t'will plainly kill,/To wish all Day,rll Night to Mourn.//Dear; from thine Arms then let me 
flie,/That my Fantastick Mind may prove/The Torments it deserves to try,/That tears my fixt 
Heart from my Love.//When wearied with a world of Woe/To thy safe Bosom I retire,/Where Love 
and Peace,and Truth does flow, May I contente! there expire(18).//Lest once more wand 'ring 
from that Heav'n,/I fall on some base heart unblest;/Faithless to thee,False,unforgiv'n, /Anc 
lose my Everlasting rest(19). 
A Song of a Young Lady to her Annient Lover: A ncient Person,for whom I,/All the flatt'rine 
Youth'.defy;/Lone be it e're thou grow 014,/Asking,shaking,C pazy ess still continue as 
thou art,/Ancient Person of My esre-//0n thy wither'd Lips and dry,/Which }ike barren Furr- 
ows Lye,/Brooding Kisses I will pour,/Shalil thy youthful Heart restore./Such kind Shov'rs in 
Autumn fall,/And a second Sprinz recall:/Nor from thee will ever part,/Antient {4% tete.// 
They Nobler Farts,which but to name,/In our Sex wou'd be counted Shame,/By Ages frozen grasp 
— possest,/From their Ice shall be releast:/And,sooth'd by my reviving Hand,/In former Wermth 
7 and Vigor stend./All a Lover's Wish can reach,/For thy Joy my Love shall teach;/And for thy 
Pleasure shall improve,/All that Art can ad: to Love./Yet still I love thee without Art, /An- 
tient ete.(20). LE 
Love and Life: All my past Life is mine no more,/The flying hours are gone:/Like transitory 
Dreams giv'n o're,/Whose Images are kept in store,/ry Memory alone.//The Time that is to 
come is not,/How can it then be mine?/Ihe present Moment's all my Bot,/And that,as fast as i 
„i it is got,/Phillis,is only thine.//Then talk not of Incosntancy,/False Hearts,and broken 
| no I,by Miracle,can be/fhis live-long Minute true to thee,/'Tis all that Heav'n allows 
(24). 
Song:...//...0n her Beauty I'le gaze,end of Pleasure complain;/While ev'ry kind look aces 
the Tink to my Chain.//...(27). 
on his Leaving his Mistress: ‘lis not that I'm weary grown/Of being yoursyand yours alone: 
p But with what Face can I ircline,/fo dann you to be only mine?/You,whom some kinder Pow'r 
did foshion,/By merit,and by inclination,/The Joy at leasy of a whole Nation.//Let meaner 
Spirits of your Sex,/With humbler Aims their thoughts perplex(27):/Anc hosst,if,by their 
émet Arts, they can/Contrive to make one happy kan./While,mov'@ by an impartial Sense,/Favours, 
like Naturefyou dispence,/With Universal Iniluence.//See the kind Seed-receivine Earth,/To 
/, év'ry Grain affords a Birth:/0n her no Show'rs unwelcome fall,/Her willing Womb retains ‘em 
Chara all./And shall my Celia be confin'd?/No,live up to thy mighty Mind;/Ant be the Mistress of 
Sankine (28). 
A Song to Chloris: Fair Cloris] i- lin a Pis-Stye ley,/"er tender ‘ere lay hy her(52):/She 
siept,in murmuring sruntlings they ,/Complaining of the scorching Day,/Her slumbers thus ins- 
pire.//She dreamt,while she with careful pains/Her Snowy Arms emply'd,/In Ivory Pails,to 
fill out Grains,/One of her Love-convicted Swains,/Thus hasting to her cry'd://Flie,Nymph, 
oh,flie,e're "tis too late,/A dear=loved life to save:/Rescue your J'osom Pig from Fate, /Who 
now expires,hung in the Gate/That leads to yonder Cnve.//....//fhis Plot,it seems;the lust- 
ful Slave/Had laid against her Honour:/Which not one God took care to snve(33);/lor he versu 
-es her to the Cave,/And throws himself upon her.//Now pierced is her Virgin Zone,/She fecls 
the Foe within it;/She hears a broken anorous Groan,/fhe panting Lover's fainting noan, /Just 
in the hapny Hinute(34).{ The Portland Miscellany hes the following eccitional stanza: Frigh 
-ted she wakes,and waking Friggs./Nature thus kindly eas'd,/In Dreams reis'd by her murmtrin 
Piggs,/Anc her own Thumb between her Leggs,/She innocent ant pleas'é(173).4. 
À Sons(from Valentinian): ...//fhen let our flasing Hearts be joyn'é,/While in that sacred 
“ire;/E'er thou prove false,or I unkin’,/fogether both exnire(37). 
Impromptu: We have a pritty witty king/Anc whose word no man relys on:/ie never said a fonli 
-ish thing,/Anc never dis a wise one(39). Variants on pelT7 Je 
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The Advices aat Wate has otherwise cisposid of things,/In ciff 'rent Lands subjected 
Slaves,anc Kings:/Fetter td in Forus of Royal State are they, /While we enojoy the freedom 
to obey(39)./.../Hut Harmony the Universe does move,/And what is Harmony but Mutual Love?/ 
.../Benuty's no more but the dead Soil,wkich Love/Manures,ané does by wise Commerce impro- 
ve:/...{Live upon Modesty on’ empty Fame,/Forexoin: Sense for : Fantastick Name{40). 

The Piscovery: .../Put Love hes carefully cesign'd for me,/fhe last Perfection of Nisery./ 
For to my State the Hones of Common Peace, /Which ev'ry Wretch enjoys in ‘eath,musé cease: 
(41) s/Asy worst of "ates attend me in my Grave ,/Since ,cying,I must be no more your Sl-ve(42) 
A Very Heorical Epistle in Answer to Ephelias oo o/What Man,or Woman,upon Kerth can say,/T 
ever usid ‘em well above a day?/Now is it then,that I inconstant am?/ile chances not,wno sl- 
ways is the same./In my dear self,i center ev'ry thing, /iy Servants ,iriends hiv Mra,and ry 
Kingo/Nay Heav'n,and Earth,to thet one poynt I brinr./.../Shouvd I regard I usb myself 
constrain,/And ‘tis my Maxim,to avoi ell pein./.../The boastes fovor,you so precious “hol: x 
/fo me's no nore than chanting of my Gold./#hat etre vou wave,Ï paid you back in Bliss,/The 
where's the Obligation pray of this?/If heretofore you found grace in my Byes,/Be thank- 
ful for itpond let that suf ‘ice,/But Woman,lesrar&-like,still heunts the Door,/Where they'v 
-e receiv‘d » Charity before (43$0/0h hapny Sultan! whom we barb'rous call,/How much refin'd 


art thou above us all:/.../Each Female,courts thee with a wishing Bye,/While thou vith awf- 
ul pride,walk'st careless by;/Till thy king Pledge,at lastymarks out the Dame ,/Thou fancy! 
st most,to quench they present flaue./Phe ron thy Ped, submissive she retires,/An thank- 
ful for the prace,no morerequires/No loud reproach,nor fon: unwelcome sounc,/Cf Womens ton- 
gues thy sacre” Ear does wound;/....(44). S 


The Imperfect Enjoyment (excluded at the recuest of the pullishers}(44). 


The Latter End of the Chorus of the Second Act of Seneca's Troas,transleted: After Deeth 
nothing isand nothing DeathfPost mortem nihil est,ipsacue mors nihi The utmost Limits 
of n gasp of Breath./.../Dend,we become the Lumber of the Worlé;/.../Pevouring time swall- 
ows us whole ,/Impartial Death confounds Body and Soul o/For Hell,and the foul Fien? that 
rules/The everlasting fiery Gnols,/.../Are senseless Stories,itle fales,/...(19). 

A Scaen of Sir Robert Hoard[Howard!'s Play “The Concuest of Chine’: The Army appears drawn 
up in three Battalions. The Empresse leacins the maine ko on the right hane Uyechian,on t 
the left Lycungus(61)....0fficer: Lucynpus Sir has never charg'd at all/And now stands gaz- 
ing ore the City Wrell./.../it t'e../This Woman's Valour is above us all——-/...(69) P. 
The Maim4d Debauchees ...//So when iy Days of Impotence approach,/And I'me. by Love ond Wine 
es unlucky chance,/Driv'n from the plensing billows of Debauch,/on the dull Shore of lazy” 
Temperance(75.//...//Nor shall the sight of Nonourable Scars,/Which my too forward Valour 
cid procure,/Frighten new-listed Souldiers from the Wars,/Past Joys have more than prid 
what I endure.//...//0r shou'd some cold-complexion'¢ Sot forbid,/With his dull Morals,our 
Nights brisk Alarms;/I'le fire his Blooc,by telling what I did,/When I wes strons,ans able 
to bear Arms.//...//Tius Statesman-like I'le saucily impose,/And,safe from Danger,valiantly 
advises;/Shelter'c in impotence urge you to Llows,/And,beine good for nothing else,he wise 
(76) 0{ Cf. La Rochefoucauld,Les Maximes,93: “Les vieillards aiment a conrer Ge bons précente 
pour se consoler de n'etre en etat de donner de mauvais exemples." ‘The following stanze 
inserted in Portland Miscelleny: "Nor shall our Love-fits Cloris be forgot,/When each the 
well-look'ä Link-Boy strove t'emjoy/And the best Kiss,was the deciding Lot, Whether the Foy 
us'd you,or I the Loy"(185).] : 

Upon Nothing: Nothing! thou Elder Brother ev'n to Shade,/Thou hadst a Being etre the World 
was made,/And(well fixt) art alone,of ending not afraido//E're time and place were,time and 
place were not, /When Primitive Nothing somethin» strait begot,/Then all proceedet ‘rom the 
arent united——What?//...//Yet something did thy mighty Pow'r command,/and from thy fruit- 
ful emptiness's hand,/Snatch'd Nen,beasts,birds,Vire,Water,Air end Land.//Matter,the wick- 
ec's of¢-spring of thy Kace,/ty Form ossisted,flew from thy Embrace,/And Rebel Light obscer 
ur'd thy reverend dusky Fece.//With lorm,and Matter,Time and Place did joyn,/l'ody,thv Foe, 
with these did Leagues combine,/fo spoil thy peaceful Nealm,and ruine all thy Line(77).// 
Fut turn-Coat Time assists Foe the; in vain,/And,brib'« by thee,destroys their short-liv'a 
Heign,/An* to thy hungry Womb trives back thy Slaves asnin.//...//Great Negative ,how vainly 
would- the Wise,/Encuire,define distinguish, teach,devise?/Didst thou not stand to poini 
their dull Philosophies.//...//hut,Nothing,wiy does Soewthing still permit,/That Socreé hon 
~archs should at Council sit,/With Persons highly thought at best for nothing fit?//....// 
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x Hy dorftinn of RS. Came in p A. Has od Reason 8 Me 
French ?ruth,Dutch }rowess,lritish Policy,/ilibernian Learning,Scotch Civility,/Spaniards Dis- 


patch,Danes Wit,are mainly seen in thee.//The great Man's Gratitude to his best Friené ,/Kin rs 
Promises,Whores Vows,tow'rds thee they bend,/Flow swiftly into thee,and in thee ever ona 10). 


A Letter from Artemisa in the Town to Cloe in the Country: .../And my om self I gravely thus 
adviset/Dear Artemisa! Poetry's a Snare:/bedlam has many Mansions: have a care:/Your Muse div 
-erts you,makes the leader sads/You think your self inspir'd; lle thinks you mod./.../That Who 
-re is scarce a more reproachful Name /Than Poetess——-(80) T an exact Perřection they 
have brought/The action Love; the passion is ‘orgot./.../Fashions row up "or taste,at Forms 
they strike;/They know what they wou'd have,not what they like./.../Where I was visiting the 
other Night,/Come a fine La¢y,with her humble knight, /Who had prevail'd with her,through her 
own Skill,/Atthis Reouest,though much against his Will,/To come to London——-(81)/.../Incuisit 
-ive,as jealous Cuckolds row; /Rather than not be knowing,they will Enow,/Whot being Imown, 
creates their certain woe(115)./.../fhe meanest,comion Slut,who lonr was #rown/The jest, and 
scorn,o! ev'ry Pit-Buffoon;/Had yet left Charms enough to have subdi'd/Some Fop or other; es 
fone to be thought lewd./.../A Woman's ne'er so ruin'd,but she can/Te still reveng'd on her 


undoer Mans (54 \/ tow lost soe'ere,She'l find some Lover more,/A more abandon'¢ Fool than she 
a Whore(85) Leo. 
funbridge-Wells: .../I pray,xoo: liatam,if it may be thought/No ludeness,what Cause was it hi- 
ther brought/Your Ladyship? She soon replying,sinil'd ,/%e have a goo Estate ,hut ne're a Child 
/Ant I'm in'orm'a these Wells will make a barren/Woman,as fruitful as a Comy-warren(90)./..¥. 
«Some here Welk, Cuf? an Kick/With brawny back and Legs cn notent prick/Who more substant- 
ially will cure thy Wife,/an’ to her half- Dead-Wonb restore new Life./From these tie Waters 
“ot their Reputation/0f gocë Assistance unto Generation(91)./.../less me! thought I,what 
Thing is Man,that thus/In all his Shapes,he is ridiculous./Our selves with noise of l'eason ve 
do plesse/In vain,Humenity's our worst Disease;/Thrice happy Beasts are,who,because they be/ 
Of reason void,are so of Yonpery./Faith,i was so asham'c,tiat with Remorse,/I us'd the Insol- 
ence to mount my way dad he,doing only Things fit for his Nature,/Dic seem to me bv much 
the wiser Creature(92) 
Epistol Essay from MoGeto 0.8. Upon their Mutual Poems: o++/Perhans ill Verses ourht to 
ae he contin tt in meer rooc—breccing, like ,unsav'ry Wind./Were rending ferc'c,I should be apt to 
think, Alen might no more write scurvily than stinks; /Hut ttis your Choice,whether you'} read, 
or no,/If likewsic o” your smelling it were so,/I'de fart just ss I write tor ow own esse,/Non 
shou'd vou ke concerr':’ unless vou pleases/s.o/What though the Excrenents of sw eull Train, 
Plows in a harsh en? an insinie strein;/While your rich head eases itself of Wit./Musb none 
but Civit-Bat-heve leave to shii?(93)/... : 
An Alingion to Morace, fhe J0th Satyr o” the lst look: Well Sir,'tis prented,I snid Dryden's 
ANTnGS ,PWEFE SUOLA;URE ulf, nay dull many times:(95)/.../Jut when he “outé be sharpy he stil 
wes blunt,/fo trisk his frollique fancy,he'd ery C--t,(97)/... 
Setyr: .../Up cones a piece of Peef full Horseman's weirht;/iard ag the Arse of Nordaunt,und- 
er which/The Conchmon sweets,as ridden by a Witch./A Dish of Carréts,ench of ‘em as long/As % 
Tool that to fair Countess,did belong;/.../Each Man hed as much roomy as Porter Flunt,/0r Harr 
-is hed in Cullens,lushel C--t./...% Lady Mary Mordeunt; Lore lountjoy Blount; the “actor ‘len- 
rv Harris; Lady Elizabeth Cullen(119-200) 
The History of Insinidss oe-//New uns tarts Pimps ,astards, Whores, /That Locust like cevour the 
Lane, /tr shutting up the Exchesuer Roors,/WVhen thither our Mony was trapan'¢,/ eve rend tred 
Charles his Restaureation,/lut a small Jilessing to the Nrtion(112).//.../1f such Kings are by 
Goc annointed/The Tevil may be the Lord's Anointed.//.../Whet can there in Kines Divine? /The 
most are Wolves,Gonts,Shecn,or Swine.//...(11). 
A Session of the Poets(104-107)./The fashion was probably due to ‘he popularity of Tocealini' 
De' Rageuapli di Parnaso(1612),enzlished by Henry Carey,Enrl of Monmouth(1656). The earliest 
Enslish "Session of the Pocts" was probably that of Sir John Sucklinæ(:02-8) i. 
A Ramble in St James's Parks (Excluded at the recuest of the Re om tr à 
My Lord All-Pride John Shef'ielt,Earl of Mularave:s l'urstins with Pride,the loath'é Imposthum 
-€ swells,/Prick him,he sheds his Venon strait, ene smells3/.../Thet his starved fancy,is comp 


~ell'd to take ,ÿAmonr the Excrements o others wit,/lo make a stinkine Meal of what they shit 
SYS ace : 


Draft of a Setire on Kens What vaine unnecessary things are men/How well we doe without èm... 
oo e( 116). 
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A Satyr areinst Mankind: Were I(who to my cost already am/One of those strange prodigious Cre 
“atures Man.)/A Spirit frec,to choose for my own share,/Whot Case of lesh, and Blood, I pleas 
-'d to weare,/I'd be a Nog,a Monkey,or a Berr./0r any thing but that vein Animal,/Who is so 
proud of being rational./The senses are too gross,and he'll contrive/A Sixth,to contradict 
the other Five;/.../Reason,an ignis fatuus,in the Mind,/Which leaving light of Nature,sense 
behind;/..-/Stumbling from thought to thought,falls head-long down,/Into doubts boundless Sea 
where like to drown,/Rooks bear him up awhile,and makes him try,/To swim with Bladders of 
Philosophy@118);/.../Then 014 Age,and experience,hand in hand,/Lead him to death,and make him 
understand,/After a search so painful,and so long,/That all his Life he has been in the wrong, 
/uäled in dirt,the reas'ning Engine lyes,/Who Was so proud,so witty,and so wise./.../For w 
Witts are treated just like common Whores,/First they're enjoy'd,and then kickt out of Doores 
:/The pleasure past,a threatning doubt remains ,/That frights th'enjoyer,with succeeding pains 
(119)/2'./Pilline with Frantick Crowds of thinking Eaolas/Those Reverend Bedlams ,Colledges,4 
and Schdols/Borne on whose Wings,each heavy Sot can pierce,/The limits of the boundless Univ- 
erse.(120)/.../0ur Sphere of Action,is lifes happiness,/And he who thinks Beyond „thinks like 
an Ass./Thus,whilst 'gainst false reas'ning I inveigh,/I own right Reason,which I wou'd obeys 
fes Your Reason hinders,mine helps t'enjoy,/Renewing Apretites,yours wou'd cestroy./My Reaso 
is my Friend,yours is a Cheat,/Hunger call's out,my Reason bids me eat;/Perversely yours, 
your Appetite does mock,/This asks for Yood,that answers what's a Clock?/.../'Tis evident, 
Beasts are in their degree,/As wise at least,and better far than he(121)./.../With Teeth, and 
Claws by Nature arm'd they hunt, /Natures allowances,to supply their want./But Man,with smiles 
embraces ,Friendhips, praise ,/Unhumenely his tellows betrays3/With voluntary pains,works his 
distress,/Not through necessity,but wantonness o/s. The good he acts,the ill he does endure, / 
tTis ali for fear,to make himself secure./Meerly for safety,after Fame we thirst,/For all Men 
vou'd be Cowards if they durst(122)./.../Thus Sir you see what humane Neture craves,/Most Mer 
are Cowards,all Men shou'd be Knaves:/The @iff'rence lyes(as fa r as I can sec)/Not in the 
thing it self,but the degree;/And all the subject matter of debate,/Is only who's a Knave ,of 


the first Rate?{123)/.../fhey act Adultery with their own Mireng an a meek hombté Man, of 
I 


modest sense ,/Who preaching peace,does practice continence3/..o f such there are,yet grant 
me this at least,/Man differs more from Man,than Man from Beast(124). Che "Satyr" has usually 
been regarded as an "imitation" of Joileeu's 8th satire; S.F. Crocker hes nointec out its hea- 
vy indebtedness to Montaigne ,Essais,IIoxii("Apolozie de Raimond Sebond"},I.xlii{"il y a plus 
ce eae ce tei a tel homme,cu'il n'y a de tel homme a tel beste") and to La l'ochefoucaula 
215-9) |. 3 
i His Mistress: Why do's thou shade thy lovely face?t0 why/ete.(172-3).] The poe is a cento 
formed by combining lines from two poems of Francis Quarles(The Divine Emblemes,Bk-III. vii & 
xii) and slightly altering the wording so as to transform them into a love poem("Love" substit 
-uted for "God" and "Lord" ,and "dear Lover" for "Great Shepherd". Much moral indignation has 
been displayed by critics against Rochester's plagiarism and irreverence(220) ie 
On King Charles: .../Nor are his high cesires above his strength,/His Scepter end his Prick 
are of a length,/And she thet plays with one may sway the other,/And make him little wiser th: 
than his Jirother./.../Poor Prince,thy Prick like the Buffoons at Court,/It governs thee,bec- 
ause it makes thee sport;/To! Safety ,Law,keligion,Lafileyiem't,/'Twill break throuzh all to 
it's way to C—-./.../The pain it costs to poor laborious Nell »/While she exploys Hands,Fing 
-ers,Lips anc thighs,/E'er she can raise the Member she oneal's?) 
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Robert Jo Clements,Michelangelo's Theory of Art. 
Introductions We learned that he planned a study to he entitled Ii Trattato di tutte le 
maniere de' Meti umani,e apparenze,e dell'osse; con una ingemosa Teorica,per lungo uso 
ritrovata(A.Condivi,Vita di Michelangelo Buonerroti,1823,p.1x). The closest he ever apnr- 
coached such a study was the frarment of a madrigal in tercet rime(Carl Frey,ed.,Die Dicht 
-ungen des Michelangiolo Buonarreti,1897 ,no.93) designed to teach painters how te do an 
ont. He did not set down his theoretics because "he mistrusted his ability te expr- 
ess in writing what he would have liked,not beine trained in discours&(G.Vasari,Le Vite 
de’ più eccellenti pittori,scultori,ed architettori,llorence,1878-85,VII,274). "While he 
revealed his personal temperament and his passions with singular frankness,he locked up 
the secret of his art and said nothing"(J.A.Symonds,Life of M.B.,1,215). A contemperery 
critic concurs: "Perhaps no one has ever kept more to himself what was stirring in his 
soul during the act of creation"(V.Mariani,La Poesia di M.,1941,p.3). Michelangelo wrote 
to young Cavalieri that "the pen cannot even approach one's right intent" (G.Milanesi,Le 
Lettere de M.B.,1875,p.462}); cf his confessional sonnet(no.140): "Whence the pen does not 
correspond to the workings of my spirit and mallkes the sheet a falsehood(gñde non corrisp 
-onde/La penna all'opre e fa bugiardo ‘1 foglio)"(xviii). Fra Ambrosio da Siena once told 
Francisco de Hollanda that Michelangelo would refuse to be drawn into a conversation about 
painting. This disinclination to discuss art,this avoidance of what he called abbeccamenti | 
is not unusual amone artists. Degas claimed that to write about painting is to waste words, 
that the message ef the painter is conveyed right in the paint. The articulate Delacroix 
held that to devise treatises on the fine arts is wronz,a waste of time. When Michelangelo 
-'s letters touch upon his profession,it is not to reveal some kernel of wisdom about art, 
but more usually to dicker about wages and accounts (xxi). The Portuguese miniaturist Fran- 
cisco de Hollanda is a Boswell or an Eckermann The Dialogos em Roma form the latter half o 
of his Da pintura antiqua(1548)(xxiii). Every bit of meager evidence indicating that Buona 
-rroti knew Latin well proves inconclusive upon closer inspection(xxv). At the age of 71 
a propos of }'_ancesco Priscinnese's elementary Latin erammar,he says that he is almost 


temmted to study from this manual "pere imparare lettere latine" ().Gionnotti,Dialoghi det 
giorni che Dante consumo nel Cercare l'Inferno e ‘1 Pursatorio,!"lorence,1939,n.65). Jon- 


son's remark about Shakespeare's Latin a d Greek would seem applicable to him(xxvi). ‘‘ich- 
elenrelo as artist "imitated" (xxix) Dante Villani, and the Dies Irae-—-whereas writers "imi 


ed architettura,Milan,1822,111,476), Ge Zappi "tran 

net. In his Idea del tempio delle tittura,Lomaz7z0,atter listine the names of Polveletus, 
I-rsinnus,Praxiteles,and Annelles,acknowledves that he can sav nothin% of their writines 
since none has come down from classie times(Fd.Milan,1590,p.16). What sources,then,could 
the Renaissance draw unon for its idens on art? A road hook has yet to he written on art 
theory in antiquitv,continuinr suct nioneer studies as Franciscus Junius! De pictura vet- 
erun(1$37) and ii. Briinnts Geschichte der Griechischen Kiinstler (1959). Æn.his Cycles of  . 
Taste,!.P.chambers has noticed the nonexistence à onticuity of treatises exclusively devot 
Led to art and use it to refute Winckelmann's thesis thet a conscious sense of aesthetics 
was nlive in the folden Are of Pericles(n.14-6)}. The dependence of the Renrissance on the 
two treatises of Aristotle and Horace has hecn notet by Rensslaer Lee: the lenrned men of 
the Rennissance(xxx) "did not hesitate to annronriate as the foundation of their owm theorv 
manv basic concepts of the two ancient treatises, makine them apnly in a more or less Procru 
-stean manner to the art of painting for which they were never intended” ("Ut Pictura Poesis 
: The Humanistic Theory of Painting," Art Bulletin,XII,1940,n.201)(wxxi)™ Some of tichebz 
angelo's verses is enigmatic in meaning and obscure or garbled in syntax. fhe text is so 
complex for the Italians themselves that C. Guasti in his edition of the Rime has supplied 
a paraphrase for each poem,as have recent editions by G.R.Ceriello and E.Girardi(xxxi). 

In that alpine rock there is a hermetic form waiting to he released. A colossus stifles con 
-fined in his huge lithic prison,like a hamadryad in an oak or a spirto in un'ampolla(2). 
For “Michelangelo the forms in which art is embodied are concetti,immacini or idee. Like 


platonic Ideas,they will exist iqnature whether or not human beings recomise them. The 
artist ie not born to create beauty,but to discern and reproduce preexisting beauties in 
nature(3). 

He ore EP knew Marsilio Ficino's commentary on the Symposium. One chanter of the Comment 


-arium in Convivium is entitled "Pulchritudo est snlendor divini vu) tus",and another 
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“Pulchrido est aliquid incorporeum"(5). Vasari makes n distinction between beauty and grace 
: "Beauty is a rational quality dependent upon rules,whereas grace is an indefinable qualét 
ity dependent upon judgment and therefor on the eye"(A.Blunt,Artistic Theory in Italy ,1450- 
1600,p.93). Albrecht Diirer declares with his usual honesty: "Beauty is so illusiŸe in human 
human beings and our judementgse doubtful that we may find it in two people differing from 
each other in every respect ard proportion.... I certainly do not know what the ultimate 
measure of true beauty is." However, Durer wrote a Proportionslehre(6). 
According te Michelangelo,what must be reproduced is “un choncetto di bellezza,/Inmrinata 
o uista dentro al core"(No.60}. The outward image is received into the mind and grows until 
Aor dred jiti transmuted into an inner imave,invalidating entirely its former self: "Mentre c'alla 
me belta,ch'ituiddi in prima/Apresso l'alme,che per gli ochi uede,/L'inmazin dentro crescie,e 
husm- auelln cede/Duasi uilmente e senza alcuna stima"(N234). Cf. "Cosi l'inmagin tua,che fuor m' 
ge, a: inmol ka/Dentro per mli ochi crescie,on'd io m'alldrgo"(No.36)(8). Te this artist,whe counse 
4 warty -led his nephew Lionardo not to look fo re physical beauty in a wife and who almost alone 
a among his contemnoraries found beauty in the features of the aging Marchioness of Pescara,i 
it is clear that spiritual oualities are essential in the formation éf this inner image. 
Picino: "Si oculus solus acnoscit,solus fruitur"(Commentarium,II,ix). "Gli occhi mie, nuagi 
delle cose belle,/# l'alma insieme delle suo salute/Non anno altra uirtute/Clascenda al c: 
cei] che mirar tucte uelle" (My eyes longing for beautiful things/together with my soul 
longing for salavation/have no other pover/to ascend to heaven than the contemplation of 
beautiful things')(No.109)(9). ile believes that divine beauty makes itself most manifest in 
a noble human body: "Nè Dio, suo vratia,mi si mostra altroue/Piu ch 'n alcun leggiardro e 
mortal uelo;/f auel sol amo,perch'in lui si specchia" {Nor does God,in his grace,show him- 
seif to me in any other aspect more clearly than in a beautiful human veil; and that form 
alone I love,for in it he is mirrored)(No.109). This idea is treated in further poems to 
Tonmaso Cavalieri, whose comeliness Michelangelo, then in his fifties,found so elevating, and 
in the sonnet "Non uider gli hi miei cosa morale" (No.89). Cf Ficino's theory that God's 
image is mirrored at three levéls,of which one is the human body: "Unus igitur dei vultus 
tribus deinceps per ordinem positis lucet in sveculis,angelo,animo,cornore mudi” (Com. ,V, 
iv)(10). Just ns a given beauty exists before the artist captures it in a piece of sculpt- 
.ure,it will vo on existing even after that sculpture has undergone decomposition: "Molto 
dilecta al gusto intero e sano/L'opra della prim'arte,che N'assembre/I uolti e gli acti e 
con piu uiue membra/Di cera o terra © pietra un corp! umano./Se po' '1 tempo ingiurioso, 
asnro e uillano/Ln rompe o storce e del tucto dismembra,/La belta,che prim' era,si rimembra 
JE serba a miglior loco il piacer uane" (For him who has a whole and sane judement,a work 
of the prime art offers much delight,as it portrays for us faces and actions and,with more 
lifelike parts,a human body,either in wax or earth or stone. If afterward time,harmful, 
harsh,and villainous,breaks it,distorts,or completely shatters it,there remains the rememb— 
rance of the beauty which once was; and the empty pleasure is preserved for a more lofty 
plane)(N6.85). Sculpture was then called the "prime art" because God used it to form man(11). 
Beauty can no more be extricated from eternity than heat divided from fire: "Come dal foce 
‘1 cald' esser diuise/Non puo ‘1 bel dall'eterne," The beautiful works may outlast seme o: 
the objects they portray as well as the artist himself: "Chom'esser,Donna,puo quel c' alcun 
uede/Per lunga sperienza,che piu dura/L'inmagin uiua im pietra elpestra e dura/Che t'l sue 
facter,che gli anni in cener riede?/La cause al' efecto inclina e cede,/Onde dall'arte 
uinta la natura,/I' ‘1 so,che ‘1 pruouo in la bella sculture/C! allt opra il tempo € morte 
non tien fede"(How can it hapnen,milady——that which we observe through lone experience-— 
that the living image in the alpine and hard stehe/Iasts longer than its maker,who with the 
passing of years returns to ashes? Cause to effect bows and gives way,whnce nature is best- 
ed by art. This I know,as I experience it in beautiful sculpture,in which werk time and 
death fail to achieve their ends)(No.109)(12). 
His ideal of beauty remained that of the Madonna Medicea,completed in 1534,which sets little 
premium on delicacy ,mansuetude,or winsomeness~—in a word,grace. There were Raphael and 
ie to supply grace in aburdance. Michelangelo's word after the turn of the century was 
13) a pretest against the concept of beauty found in Leo ts San 
LC he Youth of Michelangele,30), The faculty of rampe e e orles de 
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fido esenmlo alla mia uocazione/Nel parto mi fu data la bellezza,/Che d'ambo l'arti m'e lu~ 
cerna. e specchio:/S'altro si pensa,e falsa opinione./Questo sol l'occhio porta a quelia alt- 
ezza/Ch' 2 ningere e scolnir oui m'aprarecchio./Se giudizij temerarij e sciecchi/Al senso 
tiran la belta,che muoue/EË porta al cielo omni intelletto sano,/Dal mortal al diuin non uen- 
no pli occhi/infermi e fermi sempre pur 1&,doue/Ascender senza grazia e pensier uano”(As a 
frithful muide for =v vocation,heauty was given me at birth,which is a beacon and mirror for 
me in both arts; if any one thinks otherwise,his opinion is yrong, This alone bears the 

eve un to those lofty visions which I anreparing here belowto paint and sculpture, If those 
of rash and stupid judgment attribute té sense that beauty which stirs and bears to heaven 
every whole intellect,it follows that infirm eves do not nass from the mortal to the divine, 
nor even eyes fixed firmly on those heights where it is a vain hope to ascend without poss- 
essine vrace)(No.941(14}. Vasari states that the device accompanring Michelangelo's symbol 
of three interwover coronals was "Levan[i.e. the thre: arts raisejal cielo nostro intelle- 
tto". Apvarently we are the first to nointout the orivin of this motto in Petrarch's sonnet 
to the elder Stefano Colonna("Gloriosa Colonna in cui s'annorrin"}: the firs, beeches, and 
pines "levan di terra al ciel nostro intelletto." Michelanselo,no nature lover,borrovs the 
verse,but not the thoucht. Plotinus had written of the nercentive faculties of the nous in 
seetine henutv. This Greck word became intellectus in the deliberations of the Italian hum- 
enists(15). the famous runtrain: "Non ha l'ottimo artista alcun concetto,/Ch'un marmo solo 
in se non circonseriua/Col suo souerchio,et solo à ouello arriua/Le man,che ubbidisce ali! 
intelletto"(No.83). In his-essay on Corot,Paul Val éry writes that the first two lines desc- 
ribe that hanv moment when there is no longer any discrepancy between the intentions and 
the means of the conmetent artist,that intimate correspondence between thought and material, 
“remarouable par une réciprocité dont ceux cui ne l'ont pas éprouvée ne peuvent imaginer 1' 
existence." Vincenzo Dante,who separated sculpture into 3 components,intelletto,mano,mater- 


ink there is high and low and intermeidate APE LEE are in marbles rich and base imares, 


in so far as our genius con draw them out) (No.65 (17). Art-forns have existed before the 
artist and will survive him; the marbles of Carrara are "guardians of pure contour",to bor- 
row Gautier's words. Michelangelo was familiar with Cicero and Pliny,who reiated how men 
vorking in cuarries at Chios and Paros had split open marble blocks which disclosed cont- 
ours of Paniscus and Silenus already formed(Cicero,Divinatione,I,13,23; Plinv,Hist.Nat., 
XXXVI,14). Nature placed these contours therein: "Si come ver leuar ‚Donna ‚si pone/im nietre 
alpestra e dura/Una uiua fioura/Che VA piu crescie,u' piu la pietra sceme"(Just as taking 
away,milady,brings out a living figure in alpine and hard stone,which there crows the more 
as the stone is chinned away)(No.84). Michelangelo concludes this poem(21) with the thoucht 
that a creat love brings out the true inner man,thet the soverchio of flesh is hewn away to 
rever] the concetto within. He annlies this artistic motive to love,e.s.,"il mio soverchio 
lima/ Yostra merce" (Noel 34). Plotinus: "There is in nature-nrincinle an ideal Archetype of 
beauty that is found in material forms" (Enn. ,V viii’): but he narts company with Michelan- 
relo in his statement that "form is in the desioner before it ever enters the stone"(V,viii, 
1). Alberti in his De Statua clearlv alludeg to the sealed-fisure concept; "fiura indita 
et nhscondita": in Bartoli's translation(1568) Alberti describes the action of sculntors 

as "removines that which is suverfluous in a riven material,seulnturinr end makine a form 
annear in the marble,or a man's fivure which was hidcen there from the first end in noten- 
za" (Della Pittura e delle Statua,?ilan,1204,p.10%)(29), CF the Latinised version of 
are in Aristotle's. whys: "s: "In lanide est forme Mercurij in potentia., Michelancela 
saw the David hidden but “potential” in the block offered hi: in 1oÜl,wherens Sansovino's 
weaker "mind's eve” failec to see tie inner form. Nicolas Audebert uates him es exnininin® 


he NE a + 
that it wns an easy matter to chin away the pezzettini surrourdint tie Notte and rrine We 
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O 
(for Michelangeio),in which Michelangelo's sifted eye had discerned latent forms. 

Reeont photographs reproduced by Charles de Tolnav(ïfhe Medici Chapc! p.59) show to what an 
extent the Notte and Giorno informed and coincided with the hlocks from thich they vere 
hewn, Yet the work which best illustrates his concetto theory is the Son Matteo,whose unfin- 
ished appearance tives the illusion thet the artist wes interrupted in his work of chinning 
away the sunerfluous marble just as the inner form was hesinnine to "crow" (22). Other marn- 
ificent illus‘yntions are the Pririoni,stil! half embedded in the “alnine and hard stone.” 
Synonds felt that ‘ichelancelo's two tondi mav have been nurvosely left incommlete and rough 
fo illustrate his theory(Life,I,112}. Both Vasari and Cellini ecnlained that Michelnnrelo 
had nerfected a wav to "extract fioures from marbles" (Le Vite, VII,372~3)(24). The theory has 
interesting imlications, What,for example, becomes the function of wax or clav model if the 
jod~created form is sealed in the marble? In a sonnet to the Marchionessof Pescara(No.134) 
1e specifies that there nre two staves. *lready aware of the unchanreahle concetto in the 
finer material,the sculntor merelv nractices technioues of freeing it on the baser clays 
"Na che concecto à l'arte intera e diue/Le membra e pli acti a! alcun,noi di cuello/D'umil 
materia un semplice modello/® ‘1 primo varto che da ouel deriua./Po' nel secondo im pietra 
alpestra e uiua/S'arrorie le promesse del martello,/E si rinasce tal concecto belloÿ/Che *? 
suo ecterno non à chi ‘1 preschriua" (When perfect and divine art has conceived the form and 
actions of someone,then of thet pepson it makes a simple model in n humble material. This is 
the first hirth which derives from that concept. Then in the second nrocess the nromises of 
the hanmer are fulfilled in the living sténe} and thus the concept is reborn so beautiful 
that there is none who might ever limit its imnortality)(25). Vergil wrote of artists forgo- 
ing "graceful and breathing bronze statues" and who "draw(ducunt) living figures from marb- 
le" (Aen. ,VI,847-8)(26). Michelangelo applied the theory also to the art of the goldsmith: 
"Non pur d'argento o d'oro,/Vinto dal foco,esser po'piena asnecta,/Vote d'opra prefecte,/La 
forma,che sol fracta il trasre fora"(As the empty form waits te be full of gold or silver 
liquefied by the fire; from that form then, just by breaking it,one extracts the perfected 
work) (No.109) (27). 
Galileo used Michelangelo's own vocabulary when he asked,"And when would you know how.to re- 
move the excessive stone(severchie) from a niece of marble and discover the beautiful figure 
which was hidden within?"(Dialogo dei massimi sistemi,VII,130). Philipve Desportes' translat 
—ion begins "Le sculpteur excellent desseignant pour ouvrage." Addison: "The statue lies 
hid in a block of marble; and the art of statuary only clears æway the suverfluous matter and 
removes the rubbish"(28) $ i 
He takes pride that his eye is so keen that his works have been executed without the aid of 
compasses or rulers(29). Lomazzo records him as saying "che i pittori e scultori moderni dov= 
rebbero avere la proporzione e le misure negli occhi per poterle mettere in esecuzione" (Tratt 

. _~ato della pittura, scultura ed architettura,l844,1£,165). Vasari cites him as declaring "che 

Ce °° hisomava avere le seste negli occhi e non in mano,perchè 1 i operano,e l'occhio giudica” 
~~" (Le Vite, VII ,2703 ef. also 1,148 & 151). He is said to have ‘designed his model for the cupola 
of St Peter's "sans regles, sans calcul,avec le seul sentiment aqui guide un grand artiste"(G. 
K.Loukomski,Les Sangallo,88). Lomazzo also auotes-him to the effect that "mathematics,zeome- 
try,and perspective are to no avail unless the eye is accurate to begin with and trained in 
seeing" (Trattato, 11,36) (32). 

Phe "fat del mip corpo tucte un! ochio solos;/né fie poi parte in me che non ti goda!"(Frey,pe 
-> 118). Plotinus saw included within the intellectual principle the eye-principle and the hand- 
principle(En.V,ix,6). Michelangelo wrote to an unknown prelate: "Io rispondo che si dipinge 

N col ciervello e non con le mani"(G.Milanesi,Le Lettere di M.Bo,1875,p.489)(35). The immediacy 

— of the correlation between hand and mind is stated in a letter to Fattucci: "Che e’ non si 
nud lavorare con le mani una cosa,e col cèervello uno altra,e massind di marmo” (Lettere,450). 
He was scarcely pleased bv the well-intentioned but ingenuous stronhe addressed to him by 
Fausto Sabeo: "Fingimus,ingenio namaue ego,tuque manu"(We both feign,l with my mind end you 
with your hend)(James jiutton,fhe Greek Anthology in Itely,213). Michelangelo would deny vehe- 
mently that he was a mere hand-worker. Leonardo's statement thet "painting is a mental thing" 
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(he 
s a tenet to be taken with high seriousness. Remembering the Horatian counsel to met a 
goal commensurate with one s powers(Sumite materiam vestris aequam viribus---Ars poetica, 
88~9),Michelangelo draws a distinction between the competent and the incompetent artist{36): 
"E nisto se conhece o saber do grande homem,no temor con que faz uma cousa quante melhor a 
entende,e polo contrario,a inorancia d'outros na temeraria ousadia com Gue enchem os retav- 
olos do cue n&e sabem aprender"(And hereby one recognises the wisdom ef a great man,in the 
fear with which he does the thing he understand the best,and conversely,the ignorance of 
others in the audacious temerity with which they encumber pictures with what they cannot 
really learn to do)(le Hollanda,Da pintura antigua,Porte,1930,p.240). Michelangelo's refer 
~ence to the wise man in the singular and the ignorant men in the plural is symptomatic. Cf. 
Leonarto's sonnet: "Chi non può ouel che vuol,auel che pud voglia/Che quel che non si pub, 
folle @ volere"(Lomazzo,Trattato,II,68). Michelangelo mors than once felt unable to match 
with technique the tremendous concepts of which his intellect was capable.. Such a concept 


had such a powerful and perfect 
simaginative faculty that the subjects which presented themselves to his intellect were such 

hat,being unable to express with his hands so great re iter concepts,he often abandoned 
his works and even destroyed many of them" (Vite, VII,270 (37). This explains his many non fin- 
iti as well as shows the tragic implications of the famous line on “La man,che ubbidisce all! 


PAUL hands in formation is incapable of accounting to itself for the origin,the gradations,or the 
s media of the process" (Shelley, Defence of Poetry)(39). 
F ibn Daniele da Volterra was showing an elevation to Michelangelo and explaining certain changes 


ie, A which he would have to make iù it: reduce a wall here,thicken it there, cut ahother window, 


‘, and so on. Michelangelo cried out a warnings “Ha! per levar tutti auesti tantini,bisogna un 
2 tantone,e per questo far come quel che un fosso da passare più larzo che non converria per 
As oter saltar de l'altra banda,che bisognerebbe alcuni palmi di larghezza di mance; allora 
É APT 2 allontanarsi per poter far il salto"(He! To change all these trifles,majer changes be 
pee -come necessary,and to accomplish that 7% must imitate a man who has to pass a ditch too 
ÿ wide for him to jump to the other side,td wide by several palms. In s:ch a case he must re- 
OA Bee. in order to he able jump forward}(In Mode Chantelou,Journal du Voyage du Cavalier Ber- 
in,Paris,1885,p.69) (42). : ae ae hel 
. What of the creative fury,the sacra pazzia? Following Plato's Phaedrus,the NeeéPkatonists 


Kü cepted it. Cellini claimed that Michelangelo created best under the spell of a furia or 
furore(In De folnay,The Medici Chapel spp.110,197 )Se0r did Michelangelo set to work with the 


É: . ool deliberation commemorated in Delncroix's mot about Ingr st "Je sors de chez M. Ingres; 
À 


bt l'ai laissé dans tout le froid de la composition"? One /Ygeninr he did admit that the furor 
a poeticus had not visited him: "la poesia stanotte à stata in calma"(No.73)(44)* During the 
} sit periods of total absorption,he lost all sense of time, Thus one rends such amusing datings as 
<= "I donit know what date this is,but yesterday was St Luke"(Lettere,No.71); "I don't know what 
S4 date this is,hut tomorrow is Epiphany" (No.74); "I don't know the date" (No.88); "It's some 
J date in February,according to my servant pirl"(No.376); and the wonderfully absent-minded 
$9 notation of 6 Jan.1548: "I don't know the date,but today's Epiphany" (45). 
# Authors of the artes pictoriae bega their trentises by paying lin-service to the idea of all 
yf -sufficient senius and concluded them vith chanters of technical instruction(47). I .P.Cham 
“ 


er Raphael and to die at his death). Michelangelo's sonnet conmemornting the annearance of 
the first of Vasari's Vite lauds him for hettering nature: "Se con lo stile e coi colori hau- 
ete/Alla natura paresziato laa t fanzi a Quella scemato il pregio in parte,/Che tl hel ai 
lei pit bello,a noi rendete 48). / Boi che con dotta man posto ui sète/A niu desno lanoro,e 
nergar carte,/fuel che ni manca & Jei di pregté in narte/Nel dar uita ed pltrui tutta torlint 
=e (1f in drawing and paintinr you have made art eaual nature ,you have in fact even caused 
nature to lose a bit of its advantare,since you render its 


fe M, = bei Bs beanty even more beautiful for us, 
mu ahorn, Winger Mbo". A 
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for us. Now havins set for vourself a more worthy task,that of writing hooks with a learned 
hand,you are taking away from nature the other part of the advantage which you lacked,that 
which consists in giving life)(No.133)(48). On his deathbed he regretted that he was about 
to die when he was only beginning to learn to spell in his profession(M.de Chante] ou, Journal 
du Voyage du Cavalier Bernin,140). Bernini's record is supported by the folleving fragments 
"Non ha ltabite intero/Prime alcun,c'al'estremo/Dell'arte e della uita"(Bne @ées net rain a 
complete mastery before the term of art and of life)(No.80)(49). "A 1a bell'arte,che,se dal 
ciel seco/Ciascun la porta,uince la natura,/Quantunche se ben prema in ogni loce"(I was born ` 
for that fine art which defeats nature if one bears it down from heaven with him,although one 
must exert himself greatly in every way}(No.109)(50). In a sonnet he takes the position that 
art improves nature,since a stone which has been sculptured (aggiuntovi l'intaglie) is of 
greater worth thon the original work. Cf Shakespeare's paradox: "Nature is made better by no 
mean/But nature makes that mean: so,over that art/Which you say aadds to nature,is an art/ 
That nature makes"(The Winter's Tale,IV,iii,106-7; cf J.W.H.Atkins,Literary Criticism in 
Antiquity,11,263)(51). : 

To De Hollanda he characterises good painting as "uma musica e uma meldoia que sómente o in- 
teleite pode sentir,a grande precisa music and melddy which only the intellect is cap- 
ble of hearing,and that with difficulty) Dialogos em Rome,Porto,1930,p.190). He scoffs thet 
‘lemish painting is attractive only to certain categories of women,friars,and “alguns fidal- 
gos desmusices da verdadeira harmonia" (certain gentlemen unmusical where true harmony is cOn- 
cerned)(#6.,189)(52). He speaks of the "unmusical (desmusices)" Portuguese who neglect paint- 
ing and the “unmusical burserféesmusico thesoureire)" of whom competent painters are reduced 
to requesting their pay (Ib. 5198,230). Lemerde: "Music is net to be called anything other than 
the sister of painting...Rhythms circumscribe the proportionality of the members of which 
harmony is composed,not otherwise than the circumferential line surrounds the members ef : 
which human beauty is generated" (Trattato,Carabbag]914,n0.24). Vitruvius gives a number of 
technical reasons why architects must knew music(De Architectura,I,i,8). In his Idea del 
temio della Pittura Lomazzo declares that music is indispensable to the painter (Idea,Milan, 
1890,p.34) and that Michelangele,Leonarde and Gaudentio “arrived at harmonic beauty by way 

of msic"(p.129)(53). Michelangelo's curious adjective "desmusice" might have been purloined 
car a. Greek. In classic Greek,the word means "without taste,crude",e.g. in Plate's Phaed— 
rus(54). , 3 — 
Michelangele once declared te Bartolemmee Ammannatis "Nelle opere mie TKE LA nu. de 
Chantelou,Journal du voyage du Cavalier Bernin,174). On the relief of a Deposizione done for 
Vittoria Colonna,he inscribed the Dantean verse,"Non wi si pensa quanto sangue cesta" (Parad. 
xxix,91). In the madrigal "Costei pur si delibra" he speaks of his exertions in the follewing 
terms: "Ch! i' arda,mora,e chagzia/A quel c' a peso nen sie pur unt ancia,/E 'l sangue a 
libra a libre/Mi suena e sfibra e ‘1 corpo all! alma sconcia" (That I should burn,die and fall 
for what,if weighed,would scarcely be an ounce,and by the pound takes the blood from my veins 
and fibers and disarranges the body from the soul)(No.109)(55), Cicero had written that there 
is an art to seem artless; Quintillian echoed that the perfection of art is to conceal art. 
Lionello Venturi states that the earlier art criticism of the 14th cnetury apparently reasone 
~ed that swift and improvised execution sealed in the completed work the freshness ef intwit— 
ion("La critica d'arte in Italia durante i secoli XIV e XV",in L'arte,30 Nov.1917,p.310), 
Michelanrelo's'admired Savenarola sermonised that painters hold natural figures created eff- 
ortlessly to be superior andmore pleasing than those which betray effort(Sermon of 20 May, 
1496). In Lodovico Dolce's Iialogo della Pittura,Aretino the scourge of princes,who often 
serves as Dolce's spokesman herein,develops the idea that "facility is the principal argu- 
ment for excellence in any art,and it is the hardest thing to attain: it is an art to conceal 
art" (Ed. FI orence,1734,p.94). He went @n to say that Buonarroti's inability to create effert— 
lessly made him inferior to Raphael (58) and accuse him of having always sought the difficult 
in art(p.264). Cf. Valerio Mariani: " One might say that he required difficulties,that he 
himself set them up. to provoke from them an intensification of creativeness which becomes 
thus more gigantic as a result"(La Poesia di M.,73). Vida's poetics recasts the idea of > 
ars celare artem: "Cunctamaue potens labor occulit artem"(11,227). Castiglione's Hors ae D 
Corteriano advises the courtier "to use in all things a sprezzatura,which may hide & and 
demonstrate that whatever we say and do comes to us without effort and almost without think- 


ing...srace derives from this....forcing something or straining(tirer per i capegli) leads 
only to unfortunate results....art is true art which does not annear to he art; ner should 
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one strive for any other art except to conceal art; for if that striving is discovered,this 
fact takes all the credit away from a man..."(1,xxiv ff.). Michelenrelo'seems to have held 
the same oninion,accordine to De Hollanda: "With a great amount of work and study,to do the 
work that it may apnear,althourh labored over a creat deal,as if it had been done almost 
hurriedly and almost without any work-—and quite effortlessly,even though this is not the 
case” (Dialoges,242). G.B.Gelli: "Michel Amolo was wont to say that only those fisures were 
sood in doing which the artist had eliminated fatica,that is,executed with such creat skill 
that they anneared things done naturally and not by artifice” (Ragionamento,F) orence, 1551, 
p.29)(57). LoRusu classifies all artists into one of the two types: "inspiration-jeu" and 
“inspiration-effort"; Michelangelo belongs to the latter catecory,in the company of Beethow- 
en, Goethe ,Flaubert,Leonardo,and others(Essai sur la creation artistique,1935,p.221). In Mi- 
chelangelo's thinkine,the creative process was divided into two separate stages, In the 
first,studies,small-scale wx or clay models,and even outlines on prepared surfaces were care- 
fully worked out. They could be revised. While at this stage of comnosition,he perforce arree 
with Leonardo that the painter should proceed slowly and laboriously,not striving consciously 
for speed(Trattato,Lanciano,1914,p.61). Since he hoped to live up to his thocry of creating 
without obvious effort,shortly before his death he burned many of his drawings and sketches, 
like a latter-day Apollodorus,so that no one might realize to what great pains he had gone 
(Vasari,Le Vite,Florence,1878-85,VII,270). It was in the second stage that he tried hardest 
to live up to his ideal of effortless painting(58). When painting a plastered wall,he first 
made small strokes like those of a draftsman,and finally bold and large strokes like those 
of a true printer(Charles de Tolnay,The Sistine Ceiling,104). Blaise de Vigenère wrote of him 
“striking more chips from the hardest marble in a quarter-hour than would be hewn by three 
young stonecutters in 3 or 4 times as long....He went at the marble with such an impetus and 
fury as to make me believe that the entire work was going to pieces. With a single stroke he 
would split off morsels ef 3 or 4 inches in thickness; yet with such exactness was each blow 
delivered that if he had chipped away a trifle more of marble,he would have incurred the 
risk of ruining the whole thing"(Les Images ou tableaux de la plate peinture,Paris,1614,p. 
885)(59). After viewing the vast expanse of the Giudizio universale,Vasari recorded the fanta 
-stic tribute that it was a work "which appears done in a sigle day" (Vii,214)(61}. Giraldi 
Cinzio quoted Michelanggele as saying: "Hurry does not pay any case,except in knewing how 
to seize an occasion which offers itself at a given moment,and at that moment escapes him 
whe does not recognise it. But in matters of art,this hurry lacks judgment and may be said. 
therefore to be blind. Whereas Art,which is imitative of Nature,should not depart from that 
very method which we se: Nature using in the generation of animals; the longer the life that 
these animals are to have,the more time Nature spends in producing them" (La prestezze poco 
giova in cosa alcuna,se non nel saper prendere l'occasione,la quale in un momento di tempo si 
offerisce,e méll'istesso momente si fugge a chi non la conosce. Ma nelle cose delle arti’, 
essa prestesza mança di giudicie,e percio si può dir cieca» Imperoche l'Arte,la quale è im- 
itatrice della Natura,non si dee partire,se vuolej;che le sia data loda nell'operare,da auel 
modo istesso,che noi vegsiamo,che la Nature usa nella generatione de gli animali,i auali, 
quanto son per hauer pid lunga vita,tanto più di tempo vi spende ella a produrgli per le pid) 
(Hecatomaithi,overo Cento novelle,Venice,1608,11,218)(62). R.Buscaroli calls this facile 
gift "bravura di mano" and reminds us that it is what, Vasari had in ménd using the phrase "m 
"maniera difficile con facilissima facilita"(VII,150)(64). The quality which Michelangelo 
wished his works to reveal,although he never hit unon the word,was sprez7atura(lichtness of 
> \f touch,easiness of manner). G.B.Armenini used the phrase "prestezza senza fatica"(De' veri 


>No’ precetti,Ravenna,1586,p.55); Paolo Pine calls it "prontezza di mane" (Di,lego Pittura, 
Vs Venice,1946,p.111) (65). Anthony Blunt: "Indeed,the account of grace in its social sense in 


“hs the Cortegiano is so close to Vasari's view of it applied to the arts,that we may conclude 

> that he derived the idea direct from this source" (artistic Theory in Italy,99). That Raphael 
and Michelangelo served as cprtegiano and anti-cortegiane to their contemoraries we remember 
from Lomazzo's testimony that while Michelangelo always sought the _ in his works, 
Raphael aimed at ease(Idea del tempio delle Pittura,Milan,1590,p.56) 
papini og le the, dqWout, Michel apee}e, p eristecentr co. In his later poetry he repeatedly hail 


2 own hoped-for redemption. Admonttéons to thank,trust 
or pray to God fill his letters to his family(69). Writing to his nephew,he affirms that he 


has greater trust in prayer than in medecine to rid him of his stone, C Guasti reproduces a 
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13). 

‘He stated to De Hollanda : "Esta nebelissima sciencia nXo / de nenhuma terra,aue do ceo veio" 
This most noble science belongs to no single country,fer it came from heaven)(Dialoges,191). 
Cf. "Alla bell'arte che,se dal ciel seco/Ciascuna la porta"(No.109)(74). In a quatrain 
(Ne.73) he finds that God's creations are more infallible than those of nature itself; this 
curious dissociation of God and nature occurs when he hails the beautiful young Bracci s"with 
whose face God wished to gérrect nature." The famous sonnet expressing the neo-Plaéonic con- 


N cept of Ged as the summs artifex who guides the sculptor's hand: "Se 'l mie rozzo martelle 


i duri sassi/Forma d'uman aspecto or questo or que118//Dal minfitro,che ‘1 guida iscorgie e 
tiello,/Prendendo il moto,ua con gli altrui passi./Ma quel diuin che in ciele alberga e 
stassi/Altri e sé piu col proprio andar fa belles/E se nessun martel senza mertelle/Si pue 
far,da auel uiuo ogni altro fassi./E perche ‘1 colpo à di ualor piu pieno/Quant'alza piu sé 
stesso alla fucina/Sepra ‘1 mio queste al ciel n'® gito a uole./Onde a me non finite uerra 
mene, /S' or non gli da la fabbrica diuina/Aiute a farle,c'al monde era selo"(If my rude ham- 
mer gives human aspect to the hard recks,portraying nor one person,now another ,since it takes 
its motion from that minister who muides,eseerts,and controls it,it follows in another s steps 
4 but thet divine harmer which dwells ond stays in heaven makes other things beautiful “and 
even more besutiful mekesitself,with its own motion; and since no hammer can be formed with- 
out another hammer,so on that living hammer is every other one based. And “ete the smithy 
the stroke has greater power as the hammer is lifted higher,this divine hammer has cone off to 
heaven, leaving mine below. Whence my imperfect hammer will fail me,if now the divine fabrie 
does not give it help,since that divine hammer was the only effective one on earth)(No.101) 
(78). Symonds makes the point tapes of the drawings from the last period of Michelangelo's 
genius are religious in inspiration and correspond to the spirit of the poems composed at this 
period(79). 

Religious art was the prayer book of illiteratgmen. Alberti: "Painting has helped douls to per 
“severe with a certain religious integrity" (Delia Pittura,Florence,1950,p.76). Gregory the 
Great: "Gentibus pro lectione pictura est. Saltem in parietibus videndo legunt auod legere 

in codicibus non valent." The preamble of the artciles of the corporation of the painters 

of Siena declared them to be the instructors of the uncouth and the illiterate(L Manzoni, 
Statuti e matricole dell'Arte dei Pittori delle città di Firenze,Perugia e Siena,1904,p.83). 
Leonardo feldthat art is the prayer book of even literate men ainogeneso (R0) latter will be- 
seech help of paintings as they would never ask if of a printed pa te(Trattate,Lanciano,1914,p. 
22). Savonarola: "You,fellow ignorant of letters,e¢o to pictures and contemplate in them the. 
life of Christ and saints"(Predica XIV sulla prima Epistola di San Giovanni). A medallion, 
sinned and adted 1561,by Leone Leoni shows a blind Michelanrelo led by a dog,clutchine a ros- 
ary,and leaning on a knotty staff. The posie is takén from a Biblical psalm: "Docebo inauos ut 
et impii ad te convertantur"(81). Michelangelo rained a reputation(Niccold Martelli remarked 
on it in 1544,see De Tolnay,fhe Medici Chanel ,p.68) as a nortrnyer of ceneralised,nonrealistie 
features on his fieures. He may have remembered Savonatols's urging painters and sculptors not 
to use young Florentines as models,lest the local populace could noint out some miscreant in 
the streets and say;"There roes that awful Benno, He's John the Baptist in our Church." Or 
lest someone senuflect before a Madonna only to discover that Our Ladyvbore a striking resemb- 
ance to a fishmonger's sales-mirl or worse(33 VE Obviously,the artist who wishes to possess 

the intelletto must remain a good Christian(85). Paolo Pino prescribed that the painter abhor 
all vices and be a good Christian(Dialogo di Pittura,Venice,1946,p.32,35). De Hollanda records 
Michelangelo as saying: "I maintain that it is necessary for him to be of a poodlife,or even 
saintly,if he can,so that the floly Spirit may inspire his intelletto(p.235). bi cuoted 
him as saying that "good Christians make good and beautiful pietures" (Lettere pittoriche, III, 
539)(86}); Strabo had set down an oft-cuoted passage in his Geography to the effect that a 
aent pern be a worthy and good man and Cinauecentisti like Minturno were keeninr the 
idea Y°\Vernon Iall,Renaissance Literary Criticism,1945,n.66). Da Vinci himself echoes the 
thought (Notebooks ,88}; Vasari in his life of Fra Angelico and passim, Michelangelo shared this 
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LAC ah A thesis a ln Gores "Noins on sent une chose,pius on est nante à l'exprimer corme 
on est." Vasari + cords that Michelanvelo was "moderate in eatine and in coitus.” He was 
obviously ambisexual. If his feeling For the widowed Vittorin Colonna was Platonic,he brooked 
a slisht resentment over this,even after her death---witness the Bernesoue note to his sonnet 
{No.101) to the decensed Marchioness who had taken nun's vows until she might rejoin her hush- 
and in heavens "Ard in cielo chi almeno merra i mantici,ch® auawrid non avea nessun comacno 
alla fucina,dove si esaltano le virtu" (In heaven she'll at least have some one to work her hel 
-lows,since down here she hed no male commanion at the smithy,where virtues are exal tea) (88). 
This avis corresponds to the alleged dual sketch of Michelanrelo in a bear!s coif staring at 
an unhanpy Vittoria with samving breasts, joined by a hand forming the vul car fica(Carl Frev, 
Die Dichtungen des Michelamiolo Buonarroti,1897 7.385). There were douhtless other women for 
whom he felt desire: the tightly dressed girl in Bolomna,the "donna aspra e fera",the "donne 
hella e spietata", just as there were no doubt more young men than Febo di Pogcie “na Gherardo 
Perini. He used male models even when painting women. The passionate letters to Febo end Tomma 
-so Cavalieri are there for us to read. There is also strong reason to suppose that he entered 
into homosexual relations with the 15-vear old Cecchino Bracci,nt whose death he comosed 50 
poems; the ribald verses of Noo73,with their salacious footnote to Luigi del Riccio compromise 
both the artist and his friend Del Riccio. The bey is made to confess "Fan fede a quel chi! 
fut oratia nel lecto,/che abbraccinua"(Attest to the grace that I was in bed when I embraced) 
(89). An evidence of his bisexuality is muggestdd by the drawings. If the herm of the  Saetta— 
tori represents the nrtist himself, let it be noted that he is assailed by the arrows of wo- 
men as well as men,women being in the minority(90). 
The well-known terribilitè of his ohurch paintings,an awesomeness of concention and execution. 
Vasari coupled the two adjectives grave and terribile,the former heing reauired to explain the 
latter(93). 
Asked if she did not object to psoing in the nude for Canova,Princess Borghese answered, "Why, 
not at all,for you see,Canova has a warm stove in his studio(99). Many of his contemperaries, 
especially "Aretine viewed Michelangelo's objectivity about nudity with a raised brow, He was 
slandered,and Condivi had to explainaway Buonarroti's love of beautiful male nudes as of the 
same order as his love of beautiful ‘trees. B.Anmannati,late in life and no longer under Mich- 
elangelo's influence,petitioned the Duke of Tuscany for permission to clothe all the nude 
statues he himself had created. There was the convention of drawing a preliminary nude before 
a&bawing the draped firure(Alberti,Della Pittura,Florence,1950,p.88). There was the tradition 
of emphasising nudes under drapery to ex>oress mevement and life,so that "bodies will appear 
almost nude under the velamento of the cl oth" (Ib. ,Milan,1804,p.72). The entire debate ever the 
nude had been settled by antiquity. According to Pliny,Praxiteles' nude Aphrodite was evaluate 
above the entire public debt(100) of Knidos,whereas his draped Aphrodite had enjoyed little 
repute—-the lesser repute of Goya's clothed Maja. The Giudizio universale engendered such im- 
pious reflections that at least five popes wished it retouched or whitewashed. We have a rep- 
ort of Michelangelo's irritation upon learning that a pontiff felt that the pudenda of many of 
me sak figures needed loin bibs: "Dite al papa che cuesta à piccoln faccenda,e che facilmente si 
4 puo acconciares che actenci egli il mondo, chà le nitture si acconcieno presto" (Vasari, VII 9240) 
‘In November »1545,Aretine wrote him "une lettre de fartuffe"(Romain Rolland) to charge that 
the indecent figures in the Sistine Chapel would befit a bordelle,and that his own dialegue 
on prostitution,Nanna,was more respectable. lie contited his attack as a collocutor in Dolcets 
dialogue. Later in a Bernesuue poem(No.81) Michelandelo claimeé that his drawings graced 
priviesjand berdellos. His friend,Daniele da Volterra,earned for posterity the surname of Il 
Braghettone for touching up the maditien of the Giudizio(101). Not all Renaissance artists 
had Michelangelo's professional innocence, Alberti Thad “taught that one shovld shroud "the 


cect priy Sevo 
narola influenced Botticelli to abandon paintine(Vasari,IIl os The poten Lestari Tho 
nictured sexual unian,warned that sone painters hrd portrayed such libidinous acts as to 
cause their onlookers to indulre in the same festa(Trattate,22)(102). Biario dra Cesena coml-— 
ained to the Pope about the nudity in the Sistine ine Chapel, and the next thing Diario knew his 
features were vorn by Minos,in the Inferno of the Gindizio(103). Panef sige: thus in ‘Michel an- 
gelo's last works the dualism PR the Christian and the classical was solved. But it was 
a solution by way of surrender" es in Sconology,?29){108). 
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RPGSSEI Hake ERRE Te painter must "fingiere quello si vede" (Della Pittura,Florence,1950,p.55) 
Lomazzo wrote that painters,like poets,have a license to "feign and invent Y{Iden,p.96),creating 
a veleme in feigning e “says that Michelangelo's idealisation his subj- 
ects tonstitutes use o velo d'arte(frattato,1,47). Aretino affirms that Michelangelo imitat 
ed the philosophers who veiled truths(Dolce,Dialoge,242). Michelangelo himself says: "Nor does 
God,in his grace,show himself to me in any other aspect more clearly than in a beautiful human 
veil(N0.109) (111). vetos Kop atl than tall pm he 
He wrote to Luga Martini: "Meglio à tacere,che cascare da alto"(Lettere,ed. Go Milanesi,No.413) 
(118). In April,1529,two years after the death of Machiavelli,Michelangelo was made commissioner 
for the fortification of Florence, The city was under assault from both papal and Spanish troops 
As he stated in the third Roman @{alogue,he kmew that he could rely upon his art to solve many 
problems of defenses he recalls with an immedesty echoing Cellini's account of the Sack of Rome, 
that when the troops of Pope Clement and of Spain had besieged Florence,it had been due to his 
own wrok and ef ticiency(obra e vertude) that the city was defended and the enemy captains and 
soldiers killed in great numbers(De Hollanda,Dialoges,Porto,1930,p.221)(121). This account was 
confirmed by his friend Donato Giannotti (Della Repubblica fiorentina, Venize 1722 ¢pp_273—1) A. 
Condivi(Vita di M.B.,Pisa,1823,xliii),and Vasari. who follows Condi¥i closely(Vi1,197-20). A 
§4488raont note is struck by Giambattista Busini who says that Michelangele betched things up co 
considerably,until the Dieci finally sent him to Ferrara,nominally te study the rtifying walls 
of that city,but actually to get rid of him,and thet all his constructions were dismantled after 
his departure (Lettere sopra l'assedie di Firenze,Florence,1861 ,pn.103~-115) (122). Busini's account 
is outweimed by other ecidence(See A.Gotti,Vita di M.,Florence,1875,11,62; Symonds ,Life,II,379). 
Michebkängelo was entrusted with the strengthening not only of florence but of other Tuscan towns. 
Clement VII asked his advice about girding Bolomna. In the Roman dialogues he enumerates the 
engines and instruments of war which the artist is capable of designing(123),in addition to the 
bastions, diteches,mines,etc. He might have in his mind the the long section in Vitruvius(I,v) a 
the entire feñth book which describes the artist’s contribution in time of warfare and sieges(1 
Castiglione also states that paintins has a mitiplicity of uses,"and especially in war,the the 
drawing of landscapes,sites,rivers,bridzes,strongholds,fortresses,and such things"(1l Corterian 
I,xlix)s Lomazzo says that painting is not only advantareous but necessary in war,in mapping out: 
military positions and topogravhy(Idea,p.30)(125). . 
In the sonnet dedicated to Giorgio Vasari,he shows that he has come to regard the arts as a vanit 
-y of vanities: "Gli amorosi pensier,gia uani e lieti,/Che fien ‘or,sta duo morte mtauicine?/D'un 
-2 so ‘1 certo,e l'altro mi minaccie./Ne pinger ne scolpir fie piu che auieti/L'aenime ,uolta a aue 
-ll ‘amer diuine/C'aperse a prender noi ‘n croce le braccia"(What mey now become of amorous thought; 
futile and shallewjas I approach a double death? Of the corporeal death I am sure,and the other 
death hangs over me. Neither painting nor sculpture will there be to clam my soul,turned toward 
that divine love which,to receive us,opened its arms on the cross)(We.147)(127).. The greatest 
expression of pessimism and renunciation is the Canto de' morti(No.136},a macabre song strongly 
reminiscent of Villon's famous "Ballade des peers): "Chiunche nascie a morte arriua/Nel 
fugvir del tempo; e ‘1 sole/Niuna ONE ES Mancha il dolcie e quel che e,/E gl*ing— ® 
o 


iegni e la parole;/E le nostre antich sol ombre,al uento un fumo./Co oi uom fume 
bieti et tristi,come sietes ieee bs come odote, (reheat, ah ett priua." And then a riter 
-nello: "Ogni cosa a morte arriua"(130}, 
Whistler: "To say to the painter that Nature is to he taken as she is is to say to the player that 
he may sit on the piano." Gauguin: "L'artiste sera ou plagiaire ou révolutionnaire"(131). 
Pinder had noted that art onens a double avenue to fame,one for the artist and one for the person 
portrayed. Alberti: "J,,st as the faces of the dead live,in a sense,a lengthy life by meansef pain 
_-tine" (Delle Pittura ,p.57). Michelangelo to Vittoria Colonna: "Dunche posso ambo noi dar lunga 
uita/In qual sie modo o di colore o sasse,/Di noi>sembrande 1' uno e l'nltro uolto:/Si che mill! 
anni depe la partita/Quante uoi bella fusti,e quant'io lasse/Si uegzia,e com! amarui i' non fu’ 
stolto"(Thus I can give long life to both of us,nortraying either in color or in stene the face 
of each} so that a thousand years after we have departed,one may see how thou wast beautiful and 
how I miserable,and how I was not unwise in loving thee) (No.109)(135). 
Every artist portrays hitmelf in his work,as. Giro]amnoe Savonarola declared: "E natura altrui pine- 
er se stesso/ed in ogni opra palesar l'affetto." fyggr in his ironic way(137), "Every painter 
draws himself well," Michelancelo remarked of a painetr who had done a picture the best nart of 
which was an ox(Vasari,VII ,280 
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It is intriguing to conjecture to what extent Michelangelo portrayed himself in his wrks, j 
just as Cellini did in the rear view of the Perseo or Botticelli in his Adorazione(138) An 
unusual instance of autobiographical statuary would be the Genie della Vittoria,where the 
youth triumphing over the aged man would allegorise Tommaso Cavalieri's domination of the : 
artist. De Tolnay believes that the head ef the decapitated Oloferne carried on a tray by Jud 
-th on the spandrel of the Sistine Ceiling must be a self-portrait(139). 
His conception of his art as ddemanding wfe("lo ho moglie troppa,che Ÿ auestéarte,che m'ha fa 
-tto sempre tribolare..."(Vasari »V11,281) is net unusual. Fabio obsserved that "when a painter 
takes on a wife,he should deprive himself of art"{(Paolo Pine,Dislogo di Pittura,Venice,1946, 
p.93),and that ne great painter of antiquity was married until Abexander passed Campaspe over 
to Appelles(14d). 2 
When his nephew Lionardo wrote him that a Florentine citizen would like to have an altar table- 
painted,he replied haughtily: "Io non fu' mai pittore nè scultore come chi ne fa bottega"(Mil- 
anesi Lettere, 885). Pine's spokesman Fabio says of the artist: "Let him abhor far mercato,a 
thing most vile and mechanical and even unsuitable for our art" (Dialoge,154)(141). Michelangelo 
wrote to Vasari that he did net answer letters promptly "per non parere mercante"(Vite,VII,236). 
In his De' veri precetti,G.R.Armenini tells that Giotto was painting a clothed figure for a 
certain gentleman whe began to complain abeut the color of the cloth. After reasoning with him 
for a while,Giotto exploded: "Ge to the shop-keeping painters(bottegai) if that's how you wish 
it" (142). i 
ae a himself burned many drawings so that he would "appear only perfect" (Vasari, VII, 
270)(145). 
Á The ideal of facsimile painting was very old. Beccaccio thus praised Giotto: "His paintingsapn- 

Nars not merely similar,but seems to be the thing itself" (Decamerone ,VI,¥). Lomazzo was enthus- 
iastic over the painting ef yawning man whe sets the onlooker to yawning. Michelangelo never 
considered art a slavish mikickine of nature,even though Montaiglon and Thode sugrested that 
his crouching figure of an ape skulking behind ene oS represented Painting,"la scimmiia de- 
lle natura",a symbol found early in Ripa(s.v. "Pittura" j. Leonardo believed that art must imit- 
ate,even mirror ,nature,and called mirrored reflections “the true painting" (Tratteto,p.202)(148). 
Among some Cinauecentisti the goal of the artist was "non solo d'imitar,ma di superar la natu- 
ra"(Ledovico Delce,Dieloge,176). Michelangelo would have regarded this as arrogance ef thuikhts 
less rhetoric. God places beauty of form and color in the media themselves(rock or pigment) and 
the artist''s function is to find it and bring it to light(180): "Secondo che ‘1 sa trar linge 
emo nostro" (Frey ,Briefe an Mjchelagniolo,54). 
Sargent: "Every time I paint a portrait I lose a friend." The ancient artists at the court of 
Pericles,because of his long and ugly head,never represented him bareheaded but always with a 
helmet(Alberti,Della Pittura,Milen,1801,p.63)(154), Michelangelo's idealised or generalised 
tyne of head calls forth the complaint of Aretino: "He who sees one figure of Michelangelo sees 
Chem all" (Dolce, Dialogo,254). Vasari explains how Michelangelo sought to "transcend to the 
universal form" in sculpturing figures(VII,270)(155). Ficino mad è a Neo-Platonic concept of $ 
Zeuxis’ old composite: "Quiccuid ubique rectum est,colliges; figuram apud te integram ex observ- 
atione omium habricatis,ut absoluta humani generis nulchritudo,auee in multis reperitur sparsa 
corperibus,in animo tuo sit unius imaginis cogitatione collecta” (Comientarium in Convivium,VI, 
xviii). Raphael wrote to Castislione: "fo denict a beautiful woman,I ought to see a number of 
vomen,but since there is a dearth of beeutiful women,I make use of a certain Idea which comes to 

7? mind"(G, Bottari & Ticozzi,Raccolta di lettere,1,116). Plariarism had its most stanch prononent 
durins Michelangelo's time in Vida. In a sense all the Cinsuecentisti nainters and scupltors 
indulged in nlariarism(157). Vasari relates pridefully that Michelangelo counterfeited ancient 
drawings so artfully that the copies were indistinruishable from the oririnals(VI1,270). He 
absolves him of blame by explaining that he merely wished to keep the originals ae samples of 
others! art to emulate an’ surpass. After all,he did give back the imitations! The exculpation 
is typical of the Renaissance,as is the mse itself. The story of his Cupide dormente,carved 
and artificially aged to simulate an ancient statue and sold as such in Rome,is a familiar one 
(158), Michelangelo scoffed that if one has no real talent one cannot even imitate well enough 
to justify the efforts: "Colui che va dietro ad altri non li passa innanzi e chi non se far bene 
da #b,non nu servirsi bene delle cose d'altri"(Vasari,VII,280)(161). Again: "L'artista puð 
essere superato solo da sè stesso"(162). He despised those whe were his òn imitators: "Questa 
min maniera vuol fare di molti coffi artefici" (F.Baldinucci, Vocabolario toscano dell'arte de A 
disegne,Florence,1¥681 ,n.89). Gide: "Dans toute l'oeuvre d'art,le deraut, E 

| la faveur du parfait; c'est l'imparfait oui reprend le disciple parce que c'est cela seul au'l 
ae peu esperer de pousser plus loin"(Journal ,1948,1,714) (163). 
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Ascanio Condivi says of Michelangelo: “È stato di tenacissima memoria,di maniera chè avenddo 
egli dipinte tante migliaia di figumeyauante si vedeno,non ha mai una,che si somiglirl'altre, 

o faccia quella medesima attitudine: anzi gli ho sentito dire che non tira mai linea ché non 
si ricordi, se pid mai l'ha tirata; scancellandola,se si ha a vedere in pubblico(Vita di M.B., 
Pisa,1823,n.83). Vasari gives similar testimony: "nor among his works did he ever do one which 
(164) duplicates(riscontri) another ,for he remembered all that he had done"(Vir,278). It was 
one of those rare points on which he agreed with Leonarde,who felt that "the preatest defect 
emonr painters is to repeat the same movements and the same expressions" (Trattate,75) (165). 

It is senerally with Vasari that one associates earliest mention of a rinascita of the arts, 
which thus anticipated by far Michelet's coinage of the term "Renaissance" (Vite,1,223). Lomazzo 
viewed the Italian tigh Renaissance as a risorgimento and considered Michelangelo's art the ep- 
it ome of thet resurrence(Idea,16,403 frattato,11,460)(167). Oscar Wilde once asserted that all 
rood art looks perfectly modern. Michelangelo would have put it that all rood art looks perfect 
-iy ancient(168). 

To Michelangelo the male figure was the supreme challenre to the artist and embodied "universal 
form" (169). Vincenzo Danti,who boasted of performing over 83 anatomical dissections,wrote that 
an artist arrived at a sense of of nroportion through "diligent anatomy" and observation of 
Michelangelo's works(Tl primo libro del trattato delle perfette proportioni,Perugia,1830,pn. 
viii 913). Condivi reports that Michelangelo finally gave un dissections because they turned 
their stomach(179). His titanismo or visantismo,which betrays the late Renaissance love of 
mamnitude,has been severely censured {173). : : 

Michelanrelo catches the d ramatic moment(albeit a covert drama) and the dynamic tension in 
stone(174). When Donatello had done n certain lifelike figure he tanned it on the shoulder 

and ordered,"Sneak.” Recalling this,Michelanrelo ordered one of his firures "Walk" (Waiter Pach, 
Ananias,or the False Artiat,21%). What he wanted to express in many of his ficures was action 
_ harely restrained or what he called furias R.L.Stevenson compared this latent dynamism 

oiled spring of a doe ¥ Hence his interest in serpentine comnosition, Lomazzo recorded 

advice to Marco da Siena that "che dovesse sempre fare la fisura niramidale,serpentinata, 
moltiplicata per una,due,e tre"(hecause such a figure would have furin and lerriadria(Tratato, 
1,34-55 11,97). The serpentine line represents the "tortuosity of a living snake when crawling 
which is the very shape of n flame of fire when it flickers," The form is akin to that of an S 


really necessary to represent to oneself rationally the preceding moment,aa a determinant: of 


> (175). "To explain to oneself the movement of a figure according to this pattern of desion,it is 


À 


4 wul 


the action,and the subsecuent moment,as a result of the action"(Rezio Puscaroli,Il concetto 
dell'arte nelle parole di M, 31945,p.9). This is of course true for poses expressing overt action 
Michelangelo's accomplishment is that he achieved this durational effect without portraying 
overt action(178). Leonardo had discussed this stance,preferrin® to see the body even more 
twisted and producing an even more dramatic effect(Trattato, 150). "As an element of grace alone, 
it afferds the same delight as the interweaving curves of a dance or the fascination of coiling 
and waving smoke" (Henry Poore, Pictorial Cemposition,125), Cf. Michelangelo in his poems: "Come 
finmma piu cresce, piy, gontesa dal uento” (No.105) (178). 

%,..8 l'osteria/E morte doutio wiuo e mangio a scotte"(At the hostel of death I live and eat on 
credit"{No.81)(183).. He was irresponsive to the charms and plastic beauty of the feminine figure 
Papini demonstrates from contemporary evidence that Vittoria Colonna was “in soul and apnearanc 
more man than woman,recalline Michelanzelo's own lines: "Un uomo in una donne,anzi uno dio,per 
la sua bocca parla"(La vita dé M.,1949,p.363). Symonds,who,like Papini,rejects the theory of 
homosexuality,nonetheless "finds it difficult to resist the conclusion that Mcihelanvele felt 
himself compelled to treat women as though they were another and less graceful sort of male" (I, 
269). Pierre Langeard,whe also denies the homosexual suprosition, writes that Michelangelo's 
art Was preat because his males were feminine and his females virile,and speaks of the "inter— 


reported by Lomazzo,said that Michelangelo was "as lonely as a hangman" (Idea,p.56). Beth Condivi 
and Vasari said that he elected solitude because of the demands of his art Condivi,lwii; Vasari, 

1 270) (208)- H e wrote to his brother: "Non à amici di nessuna sorte,e none voglie"(Milanesi, 
HIT IMOn ; to his nephews "Vo sempre solo,vo poco attorno,e parlo a nessuno"(ib. n.221)(204) 
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Vasari wrote that Michelangelo even ate in silence and solitude: "nè amico nessuno mai mangiò 
seco" (VII,276) (205). 

It was not until 1556 that he discover mature after the age of 80. He wrote to Vasari: "With 
considerable difficulty and Hepat aa ti an during these days a great enjoyment in the moun— 
tains(208) of Spelete,visiting those hermit monks. As a result,less than half of me has return~ 
ed to Rome. Fer truly one cannot find peace except in the woods (Milanesi Lettere,p.541). His 
stanzas In lode della vita rusticale(No.163) belong(209) to the georgic convention of regarding 
nature ge an asylum against the vices and concerns of civilisation(210). This apathy towards 

* A on is confirmed by his practice as an artist(211). Symonds speaks of “his steady 
asian EA treat men and women as nuditites poised in the void"(1,1729. Perhaps he felt 
himself to be more sculptor at heart than anything else,as sculpture "cannot,in sum,show sky, 
sea,land, mountains ,woods ,meadows,gardens,rivers,cities,or vouses: all ef which the painter dees” . 
(Castiglione, K] Cortegiane,I,1i)(214). 

Vasari described gretescues as "pitture licenziose e ridicole" expressed especially in "fogliami, 
maschere e bizzarrie"(1,1#4,193). The best contemporary apology for grotesque,which was purely 
decorative and space-filling,was the chapter "Composizione dekle grottesche" in Lomazze's Tratta 
—to(215). Lest some one object that the concetto of a grotesque figure is not consonant with Neo 
—Platonism(cf. Enneads,V,ix,14),there is Guido Renita astonishing assurance: "si trova anche 1! 
Idea della prutezza" (216) 

Hik disinclination to supply full narrative as well as descriptive detail is evident in his 
sketch of Healing through the Brazen Serpent,where one cannot distinguish the serpent,or in his 
Rape of De janira( Centauromachia), where one cannot find De janira(221). Giovanni di Carle Strozzi 
penned the following epigram en Michelangelo's statue Notte: "La Notte,che tu uedi in si doled 
atti/Dermir,fu da un Angele scolpita/In questo sasse,e perch? dorme,;ha uitac/Destala,se nol 
credi,e perleratti"——-an pigram based on one in the Palatine Antholegy: "The Satyr was put te 
sleep,net sculptured by Diodorus, If you pred him,you will wake him; the silver is asleep"(J. 
H utten,The Greek Anthology in Italy ,312). Michelangelo's bitter rejoinders "Caro m'® ‘1 sonno, 
et piu l'esser di as Montre che ‘1 danno e la vergegna dura./Non ueder,non sentir m'è pren 
uenturas /Pero winds destar,deh!l parla basso"(223}. 


One cannot imaginghim,like Parrahasius or Guido,murdering his model to glimpse the ageny he wish 
—ed to represent in a Crucifixion. Such a canard circulated about him for 2 centuries,from 
Richard Carpenter's Experience Histoire and Diuinitie(1642),Sandrart's Teutsche Academie (1675) 
to Pushkin's Mozart and Salieri(244). His preference for line over color was rendered (249) 
proverbial by Tintoretto's motto: "The drawing of Michelangelo and the coloringof Titian." Paolo 
ino stated that an artist combining these fortes of the two painters would be la ged of painting 
(Dial ogo di Pittura ,Venice,1946,p.13%). Vasari substituted for Fitian another artist: "Tl dise- 
eno di Michelangelo" and "lo colorito di Jacopo Pontormo" (VI,277 + In defying the crucial partie 
~ination of color,Michelangelo was apostatising from a line +ine of thinkers--Socrates,Plotinus 
X Acuinas Augustine and even Dante~—who spoke of symmetry and color as ecually important compon- 


ents of bezuty(Bosanauet, History of Aesthetic,1922,p.135). Vasari records Michelangelo's compl- 
aint that incommetent artists endeavor to cloak poverties of technique "con le variet® di tinte 
ed ombre di colori" (VIT,21 0). Ficino indeed dismissed color as an element of unimportances “Bad— 
em nos ratio admonet ne formam suspicemur esse colorum suavitatem" (Commentarium,V,iii)(250). The 
dey will come when Michelangelo's revolutionary persuasions about line will seem reactionary. 

N Gove. will exnlodet "Always line—--line! Put where do we find these lines in nature? I see only 

“\ masses and backrrounds." Delacroix: "I open my window and Look at the lendscane The idea of a 1 
line never susrests itself to me"(2#2). Í 
In the Diéloros em Rome he lauds "Italy where thinzs are nerfect(Italei,onde ha a nerfeicfo des 
cousas)"; " no nation or nerson...can perfectly cony or imitate the Italian mode of painting" 
257). In Aretino's La Talanta Sebastiano Luciani del Piombo is renorted as remarkine of the 
Giudizio universale: M difficile a comprendere nunli sieno nid vive,o le renti che anmirane le 
firure,o le fimure che sono anmirote dr le renti” (278). Mectine one of lrancesce Frenciats sons, 
Michelancelo told the lad bluntly that his father made better living figures than painted ones 
(Condivi,1xviii; Vasari,VI1,170)(289). the Notebooks of Leonardo records the contre-partie of 
this comment on Francia, Leonardo jokes about the painter whose children are ucly but whose can- 
vases are beautiful ,the explanation being that paintings are made by day and children ty nicht 
Gel as Ter deKS (480 a ancient one,datine back to Macrobius and recalled in Petrarch's De 
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Voltaire: "Tous les arts sont frères” (200). In his early days the "prime #rt" was sculpture, If 
a medieval Christian tradition had held sculpture in suspicion,a Renaissance domma held it the 
major art,since God had practised it to form man(801). He siened his letters "Michelacniolo 
scultore,” A propos of the paintings of the Sistine Chgnel,he said ta the Pone:, "Lo avevo 
pur detto a Vostra Santit che io non ero pittore'(302)4 De Ho] PACS “He himself has told me 
several times that he finds the sculnturins of stones less difficult than vorkine with colors( 
(308) ,and that he deems it a much greater feat to make a masterful stroke with the brush than 
with the chisel" (Dialoge,206)(309). Lomazzo quotes him as saying that "la Pittura,tante piu 
rilievo mostra,quante pith.o‘seneata e avtéine al vivo"(Idea,36). A.F.Doni also cites him te the 
effect that "there is as much difference between painting and sculpture as ther tween shad, 
-ow and truth" (Disegne,Venice,1549,p.44)(312). Michelangelo's famous letter to {Varech Benedett 
: "Et dico,che se masriore pu io et diff #eul ta, impedimente et fatica nen fa magriore a 
che la a et scultura & ungmedesima cosns et perchè ella fussi tenuta cosè, non doverebbe 
orth Rép e far manco di scultdre che di pittura; e ‘1 simile,lo scultore di pittura che di 
scultura. Ie intendo scultura,quelln che si fa per dr di levare: quella che si fa per via di 
` porre,@ simile alla pittura” (Milanesi ,Lettere,522) he verbs porre and levare were used in the 
7 7 Italian translation of Alberti's De Statua to describe the essentially different procedures of 
scultura and plastica(Della Scultura,Milen,1804,rp.108-9). Porre is used for modelling in stucco 
Wax,er earth(314). 
Condivi,Vasari,and Bernini ali tell the emusing story that after Michelangelo finished the Sist- 
ine Ceiling he had te read books and look at objects by holding them over his head. "I! o mia 
facto un gozo in questo stente/Come fa l'aqua a gacti in Lémbardie/Ouer d'altro paese che ci 
sia,/Ch'a forza ‘1 uentre apicha socte "1 mento./La barba al cielo e la memoria sento/In sullo 
scrignio e ‘1 pecto fo atarpia,/E ‘1 pennel sopra ‘1 uiso tuctauia/Mel fa mocciando un riche 
pauimente./E' lombi entrati mi son nelle peccia,/E fo del cul per chontrapeso sroppa,/E passi 
senza gli occhi muouo inuano./Dinanzi mi s'allunga la chortecia/E per piegarsi adietro si ragro- 
ppa,/E tendomi com'archo soriono./Perd fallace e strano/Sursie il iuditio,che 1e mente norta,/ 
Che mal si tra! per cerboctana torta./La mia pictura morta/Difendi orma',Giouenni,e ‘1 mio onore 
/Non sendo in loco ken nè io péctere"(In this hardship I have prom a goiter,like the cats who 4 
drink the water of Lombardy,or whatever that country is,which thrusts the belly up against the 
chin. My beard turned toward heaven,I feel the back of my head against my hump and I imitate the 
harpy 's breast. Meanwhile,my brush ever my face makes a rich surface of it with its dripping. 
My loins have entered into my belly,and my rump counterbalakces it,as a crupper., I take my steps 
in vain without seeing them. In front my hide is stretching and in back it is gathering in folds 
from my leaning,while I strain like a Syrian bow. Therefore,false and stranze must judmment issu 
forth,borne by such a mind,for one can ill shoot with a bent barrel. Now,Giovanni,defend my life 
~less painting and my honor,for I am in the wron” place and am no nainter){Carl Frey,Die Dicht- 
ungen des Michelamniolo Buonarroti,p.7) (342). ps 
"Came forma non s'accerda/molte fiate alin intenzion dell 'arte/perchta risponder le materia à 
sorda” (As oftentimes form is not in accord with the intention of art,because the material is 
too deaf to respond) (Paradiso,127-9). "Quand'il seruo il signior d’aspra catena/Senz! altra 
speme in cercer tien levato,/Volze in tal uso el suo misero stato,/Che libertNdomanderebhe app- 
ena" {When a master holds a slave in prisôn,bound with & harsh,çhein,without any hope,the slave 
in his miserable state gets used to such condition so that he would scarce wish to become free 
acain)(No.113)(374). Paraphrasing the proverb Aquila non capit mscas,Sebastiano del Piombo bids 


Michelangelo pay no attention to slanderers: "Le aquile non derna di mosce e hasta" (Milanesi,Les 
Correspondants de M.B.,42)(379). Auguste Barbier; "Que ton visage est triste et ton front amai= 
pri/Sublime Michel-Ange JA vieux tailleur de pierrel/Nulle larme jamais n'a mouillf ta paunitre:/ 
Comme Dante,on direit aue tu ngas jamais ri"(Jambes et poemes,1888,p.127)(385). He was sometimes 
assailed by "el Dubio e ‘1 Forse e ‘1 Come e ‘1 Perch& rio" (No.163)(388), "Come fiamma piu 
creseie piu contesa/Dal uento,omi uirtu,chec'l cielo esalta,/Tanto piu splende cuant! piu 
offesa"(As a flame grows greater assailed by the wind,every virtue which heaven exalts shines th 


the more as it is the more offended) (Noo105)(391). 
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S.K.De,Sanskrit Poetics as a Study of Aesthetic(With Notes by Edwin Gerow) 


The Rabindranath Tagore Memorial Lecture 
1963. 


In the story of the birth of the Sanskrit kayya{literary preciet posted given in the Ramayana 
we are told that,having spontaneously pronounced the @di- miki, the 


loke {fhe "first verse"; Val 


traditional author of the Ka@mayana,is said to have produced the first metrical utterance,and 

thus is considered the discoverer of poetry. Seeing the female of a pair of curlews bereaved 

at the loss of her mate to the arrow of a hunter,he FL ire him in a Sloka DICT Ee is 
i3 


thus said to have turned his sorrow(sgoka) into 
exclaimed in naive astonishment: "What is this 
ion gives expression to the eternal wonder and 
own creation(1). Poetics sought the protection 
never quite drew away from its analytic verbal 


verse(Sloka)(Dhvanyaloke 1.5)(81)} ,Valmiki 

that has been uttered by me?" This interrogate 
curiesity of the human mind with regard to his 
of the grammarian's authority. Sanskrit poetics 
formalism into a truly theoretic discipline of 


“Ayo” standard treatise on the fugures of speech 


aesthetic. It started as a purely empirical,and more-or-less mechanical study. It took the poet 
-ic product as a created and finished fimedyehd forthwith went to analyse it as such,witheut 
pausing to consider its relation to the process of peetic creation as the expressive activity 
of the human spirit(2). The ars poetica in India,which went by the name of the science of embe- 
llishment(alamkaraSastra),did not go f urther thanbeing e series of artificikl advices to the 
poet in his profession. Attention was directed to the analysis of the éabde{word)(3). The älap- 
kärike,pretending to find uinversals,salculates the particular species from the original four 
ornaments of — to more than a hundred of Jayadeva[Bharote was the legendary figure to 
which the Nat astra(Treatise on Dramaturgy) is ascribed,and he enumerated 4 alamkara: simile, 
.,metaphor,zeugma,and Semephony. The next writer ,Dhamaha(7th century),is the first to base his 
“work on an examination of the figures,enumerating more than 40; Jayadeva(14th century) in his 


—tions between the fageren( 53) (4): (the beautiful,as the perfect expression,does not possess ~ 
degrees. If ugliness does,complete ugliness,as complete negation,altogether ceases to be ugly; 

, for it loses its contradietion andis no longer an aesthetic fact. The expression should be taken 
not as a mechanic but as an organic whole in relation to the pectic intuition(6). Every single 

| expressive fact stands by itself. Such facts may be grouped generically by the inductive proces 
| but the continuous variation of individual poetic expression results in an irreducible variety 

articular intuition in 


' of expressive facts. Each poet has his own mode characteristic of his 
a specific case(7). The dhvani school(3 writers: an anonymous 


once century),his comm 
entator Anandavardheana(9th cente),and his commentator Abhinevagupta(9th-10th). The first two 

together constitute the text of the canonical Dhvanyaloka(85)] declared that the true character 
of poetry was not understood by those whe had cognisance only of the science of word and sense. 
They contended that denotation and indication do not exhaust the entire significance of poetry. 
They posited still another function of word and sense,sugrestion(vyaïjane){ The poetry based on 
suggestion is called commonly dhyani(intimation)(86) |,which produced another sense,never direct 
-ly expressed,but depending upon the poet's articular purpose in employing phe word in its ob- 
viously denoted or indicated sense. Here for the first time the poet's purpose is brought inte 
the consideration of the preduct of the poet's mind,and an unexpressed sense (vyangya) is acknow 
—ledged beyond whet is directly expressed in so many words] For example,the literal sense of the 
word "grandstand" is the well-knowm object constructed of metal and wood,but in the phrase "the 
eran’dstands are yelling" it cannot have that sense,since grandstands are incapable of uttering 
sound. Hence the secondaryymeaning or indication is "those who people the grandstands". The sug 
-gested meaning is neither the literal meaning or denotation(abhidh€,name) nor is it incompati- 
ble with the it(as is indicotion,l a),but it must be founded on either. For example,the ide 
-a of evil canbe suggested either through the literal pkmase "Mephistopheles walks among the 

souls of the dead” or through the indication "The virtuous Mephistopheles decries the vices of 
mankind ,where neither "virtuous" nor "vices" can be taken literally(s6)] (8). The unexpressed 
has no reference to the indvidual poetic éméunitéen,but is universalised as a mode of thought; 

and,being bound up by definite links with fixed and mechanical symbols of the expressed,it beco 
-mes as much a fixed and mechanical universal as any rhetorical or qualitative category. The 

attempt, therefore,resolved into the same method of elaborately distinguishing and classifying 

thousands of varieties of the unexpressed....unexpressed matter unexpressed ornament,or unexpre 


«nd abot bee Ke la :nes hee eds anelzgia(es opposed to the merely logical) it is impossible to 


Candraloka,further elaborates the subsidiary distine, 
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separate the unexpressed and the expressed---both ioxether make up the being of an artistic 
creation(9). Sanskrit theory forgets that the language of poetry must be taken as one of 
intuition and not of intelligence(10). fhe dhvani theorists considered the emotions the most 
vital materials of poetry. Theyhheld that with the help of the expressed elements,the poet 


can awaken in the reader,through the power of suggestionya particular condition of the mind 
in which a relish(rasa) of the emotions is possiblef rasa derives from a root bas- "tasting", 
cf. rasana "tongue". The phrase "relish of pool rage ares ur) be understood as "rising to 

e occasion of the matter" or "delectation of(the spiritjof)a particular crisis"(De History 
t Be É Poetics, 2nd ed, revised,1960,11,p.35),i.e.,the reader can enjoy inie (De History 
to those experienced hy the heroes and heroines in the poem(88)] (11). The depicted factors, 
being generalised or impersonalised by the suggestive power of word andsense,do not refer to 
particularities; Rama and Site ere no longer individuals,but represent the lover and his belo 
-ved. By generalisation(sadharapikaraya)[in the sense of "broadening" ,not of "abstracting" 
(89)1] is meant the procesdof idealisation by which the reader passes from his troublous perso- 
nal emotion to the serenity of contemplation of a poetic sentiment. The resulting relish is 
neither pain nor pleasure in the natural sense(12),but a pure joy free from the contact of eve 
-rything ‘perceived else but itself. The artistic attitude is thus recognised as entirely spir 
~itual; it_is an attitude of pure bliss,detached contemplotion(citsvabhävé samvi@)(13). 

n 


The term sahitya(unity) implies not only the unity ofdabda and artha(word end, senge),of vaca- 


ke and vacya(expresspp and the expressed),but their inseparability as well. Kalidasa conveys 


this beautifully by his wel! imown comparison of poetry to Ardhonariévara,in which Parvati is 
vac or Sabda and ParameSvara is artha pa his Raghuvaysa 1.1; Ardhanarifvara is the form of 
Siva which is half male,half female(92) J(18). Ben a y Tth cent.) emplyed the term sayya 
or “bed"(Kadambari 118): the repose of word and sense in their mutual favourableness,like the 
repose of the body in bed(21). : 

With the standardisation of the scheme of peetics outlined by the rasa-ihvani theorists,it 
was thought that there was nothing new to set forth. Subsequently,the history of Sanskrit 
poetics,with one or two notable exceptions,presents hardiy any new idea of theoretic import- 
ance or any fresh effort to reexamine fundamental problems, There was necessarily a falling 
back upon matters of detail to satisfy the growing scholastic passion for hair-splitting dist- 
inctions and: the dialectic bent for controversy over verbal formeliem(33). Kuntaka(mid-10th 
cent.),whose Vakrokti Brita has been recovered only partially[ The first 2 chapters,parts of 
the third d fragments of the last; ed. by S.K.De. Vakroti, expression courbée or indirect 
spesch( Gah Losintains that embellishments(alagkara) are not added externally,but poetry is 
embellished speech itself,the particular embellishment depending on the poetic imagination 
(36). The anonymous work A employs the word mudra(seal) with a connotation similar 


” to Btna's sayya. This maitri(mutual frientship of verbal and ideal elements of poetry) is 


held to be so close that the words cannot be replaced by synonyms. It is thus a theory of the 
inevitability of words,claiming that each poetic intuition has its appropriate and unalerable 


The relish of rasa is supposed to be an extraordinary bliss. When grief is represented,the 
snectator or reader says,"I have enjoyed it." Hence Vi£vanätha(lst half of the 14th cent.) 
says in his Sähityadarpane that when consipned to poetry those very things which are called 
causes of pain in the world possess the right to be called pleasuarble,like the bites etc. in 
anormous dalliance(52). Abhinavagupta declmess that there can be no poetry without rasa(na hi 


tacchun kavyem kimcid asti) because all poetry lives through(57) rasa(rasenaiva sarvam $m 
jivati Hééran)(58). 
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Joseph Spence ,Anecda Observations & Characters of Hooks & Men,ed.S.WeSinger. 
"Centaur Classics" ,1964. 
Introduction,by Bonamy Dobrée: In its mg. form it had been made much use of by Ruffhead in his 
Life of Pope,by Johnson for his essays on Addison and on Pope,and by Malone for Dryden ané for 
some hints about Shakespeare. Malone was preparing amdedition of selections when he died: then 
it was learned that Singer was about to publish a complete edition,so Malone's literary execut- 
ors hurried on their version,and the result was a dead heat,two first editions being published 
on the same day in 1820(5). "Let a Man write with Flame,if he but correct at Leisure"(6). Wheat . 
has heen desefibed as "The First History of English Poetry" did not appear in print until 1949, 
when Prof. dames M.0Osborn published it with illuminating comuent(8). He was the first-rate ama 
~teyr(9) pottering in scholarship(10). Because Spence has been so extensively pilfered from, 
many of the things to be met with in these pages, will seem(11) familiar to the reader; "but," to 
quote Malone's editprs,"if they appear to him astwice-told,he must recollect that Spence was ‘the 
étrat-tetier" (18) : 
s Section I. 1728-30. 

Sir John Suckling was a man of great vitweétyy...ile was sent over to the contient by the King... 
Heecarrived late at Calais; and in the night his servant ran away with his portmanteau... He imme 
—diately...ordered his horses to be got ready instantly,and in pulling on his boots,found one 
of them extremely uneasy to hims...ïle overtook hia servant two or three posts off; recovered hia 
portmanteau; and,soon after,complained of a vast pain in one of his feet,and fainted away with 
it. When they came to pull off his bhoots,to fling him into bed,they found one of them full of 
blood. It seems his servant...had driven a neil up into one of his boots,in hopes of disabling 
his from pursuing him. Sir John's impetuosity made him regard the pain only just at first.... 
The wound...flung him inte violent fever,which ended his life in a very few days(POPE)(36). 
It wes a general opinion,that Ben Jonson and Shakespeare livec in enmity against one another. 
Fetterton has assured me often,that there was nothing in it....Dryden used to think that the 
verses Jonson made on Shakespeare's death,hed something of satire at the the bottom for my 
part,l can't discover any thing like it in them(POPE)(37). 
Mr Addison wrote a letter to Mr Pope,when young,in which he(38) desired him not to list himself 
under either party: "You who will desrve the praise of the whole nation,should never content 
yourself with the half of itv¢popr). : 
In speaking of comparisons upon an absurd and unanturel footing,he mentioned Virgil and Homer; 
Corneille and Racine; the little ivory statue of Polychetes and the Colossus. "Magis pares 
quam similes?" "Ay,that's it in one word"(POPE). 

BBileau, the first poet of the French,in the same manner as Virgil of the Latins Malherbe,longo 
intervallo,the second. Racine's character is justness and correctness; Corneille's,passion and 
Tife; Corneille stumbles oftener and has greater excellencies(POPE)(39). 

The Idea of the Picturesque,from the swan just gilded with the sun amidsé the shade of a tree 
over the water ithe Thames] (POPE). 

A tree is a nobler object than a prince in his coronation robes, Education leads us from the ad=- 
miration of beauty in natural objects,to the admiration of artificial(or customary) excellence, 
I don't doubt but a therough-bred lady might admire the stars,because they twinkle like so many 
candles at a birth-night(POPE). 

As L'Egprit,La Rochefoucauld and that sort of people,preve that al virtues are disguised vicess 
I would engage te prove all vices to be disguised virtues. Neither,indeed,is true: but this 
would be a more agreeable subject( POPE). i 

That which is not just in buildings,is disagrecable to the cye....This he called "the reasoning 
of the eye" (POPE)(40). 

Gay was a great eater. "As the French philosopher used to prove his existence by cogito ergo 
sum,the greatest proof of Gay's existence is edi engo est" (CONGREVE), 

Lord Bacon in hid Novum Organum has laid down the whole method that Descartes afterwards follow- 
ed. Tryden has assured me that he got more from the Spanish critics alone,than from the Italian 
end French,and all other critics put together(LOR) BOLINGBROKE)(41). 

Wycherley was a very handsome man....fle was not unvain of his face. That is a fine portrait which 
was engraved by Smith for him in 1703. He was then about his grand climateric; but sat for the 
picture from which it was taken when he was about 28(42), The motto} to it Quantum mutatis ab 
tlle wes ordered by himself: and he used to repeat it sometimes with a melancholy emphasie(POPE) 
(4 J. y 
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One evening fay and I went to sec Dr Swift...."fey-cay,gentlemen," says the Doctor,"what's the 
meaning of this visit? How come you to leave all the great lords,tiat you are so fond of,to come 
hither to see a poor Dean?" "Because we would rather see you than any of them. "Ay,anyone that 
did not know you so well as I do, might believe you. But,since you are come,I mat get some sup- 
per for you,l suppose?" "No,Doctor,we have supped already." WSupped already!...but if you had not 
supped,I must have got something for you. Let me see,...a couple of lobsters...2 shillings; tarts, 
a shilling....A bottle of wine,2 shillings. 2 and 2,is 4; and 1 is five: just two and sixpence 
a piece. There,Pope, there's half-a-crown for you; and there's another for you,sirs for I won't 
save anything by you I am determined."...He actually obliged us to take the money(POPE)(44). 
Crashaw is a worse sort of Cowley; he was a follower of Petrarch and Marino,but most of Marino.. 
Herbert is lower than Crashaw,Sir John beaumont higher,and Donne,a good deal so....The notion 
of Sir William Davenant being more than a poetical child enly of Shakespeare,was common in towns 
and Sir William himself seemed fond of having it taken for truth(POpPE)(45). 
In versification there is a sensible difference between softmess and sweetness that I could dist 
-inguish from a boy(POPE)(46). 
“Sacrez-vous vos Rois?" "Si nous les sacrons,Monsieur! parbleu,nous les massacrons"——was the an 
-swer of Lord Peterborough to the Prince of Celamar(CHEVALIER RAMSAY)(55). 
Dryden was generally an extreme sober man. For the last ten years of his life he was much acquai 
—nted with Addison,and drank with him more than he ever used to do; probably so far as to hasten 
his end(@JOHN DENNIS). 
Even Dryden was very suspicious of Rivals. ile would compliment John Crown,when a play of his fai 
-led,but was cold to him if he met with success. He used Go sometimes) own that Crown had some ge 
-nius; but then added,"that his father and Crown's mother were very well acquainted"(JacoB TONS- 
ox)(56). 5 
Prior left most of his effects to the poor woman he kept company with,his Chloe; everybody knows 
what a wretch she was. I think she had been a little alehouse-keeper's wife(POPE)(This celebrat- 
ed lady is now married to a cobbler et XXXX¢#8RENGE). 
Many of his Spectators Addison wrote very fast; and sent them to the press as soon as they were 
written. It seems best for him not to have had too much time to correct. Addison was perfect’ 
good company with intimates....but with any mixture of strangers,and sometimes only with one,he 
seemed to preserve his dignity muchą with a stiff sort of silence(POPE). | 
Lor Dorset used to sey of a very good-natured dull fellew,"'Tis a thousand pities that man is 
not ill—natured! that one might kick hit out of company"(POPE)(58). 
Sir IsaaccNewton,a little before he died,said: "I don't know what I may scem to the world,but,as 
to myself,I seem to have been only like a boy playing on the sea shore,and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a smoother pebble or e prettier shell than ordinary,whilst the great ocean 
of truth lay all undiscovered before me"(RAMSAY)(Cf Paradise Regained: "Who reads/Incessantly, 
and to his reading brings not/A spirit and judgment equal or superior,/(And what he brings,what 
need he elsewhere doek) Aacertain and unsettled still remains;/Deep vers'd in books,and shallow 
in himself ,/Crude or intoxicate,collecting toys,/And trifles for choice matters worth e sponge af 
As children gathering pebbles on the shoret—-SINGER)(60). 

SECTION II. 1730-2. : 
Dryden was most touched with "The Hind end the Panther Transversed." I have heard him say,"for t 
two young fellows,that I heve always been very civil to; to use an old man in mistfortunes,in so 
-cruel amanner!" And he wept as he said it. In one of his plays there was this line,which the 
actress endeavoured to speak in as moving and afiecting a tone as she coulds "My wound is great, 
because it is so small!"....fhe Duke of Buckingham,who was in one of the boxes,rose from his 
seat,and added,in a loud ridiculing voices "Then 'twould be greater were it none at all!" which 
had so strong an effect on the audience...that they hissed the poor woman off the stage(DR LOCK- 
IER). Sir George Etherege was as thorough a fop as ever I saw; he was exactly his own Sir ports 
Flutter. And Yet he designed Dorimant,the genteel rake of wit,for his own picture(LOCKIER)(64). 
Surely the Chinese are not the wise people they have been cried up for. It is true they have had 
astronomy,gunpowder,and printing,for perhaps these 2000 years: but how little have they improved 
on each of these articles in all that time}! When the European missionaries first came among them 
all the astronomy they had could not rise to the making of an almanack. Then their printing, to 
this day,is not by detached letters,but by whole blocks of wood for each page,so that the piec- 
es for a moderate sized book,must be laid by for a future edition,xnd would almost lumber up a 
oom\whole o Bheir engineers are snd fellows: indeed they were always for mcouragéng a spirit of 
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of peace; and are some of the worst soldiers in the world. Though they had two hundred and 
fifty thousand men to defend their famous wall,the Tartars forced their way in through them 
with blood,and conquered their whole country; gnd their kings have ever since been of the 
Tartar race. The great men and celebrated philgophers among the Chinese,are all Atheists; a 
sort of Spinozists....Some people talked of the Chinese classics as if they would make 5 
large volumes in felie,but they whe are better acquainted with them say that the copy of them 
all together is not bigger than the Pentateuch. Most of the missionaries deserve but little 
credit; they have falsified often,and have been discovered in some gf their cheats. I think 
it was in the claculation of a comet or eclipse,however in some mice very calculation, sent 
from China to Rome,the learned there were strangley surprised to find it agree exactly with 
one by Tycho Brahe: whereas the best of our European astronomers generally differ as to a few 
minutes at least....It was discovered some time after,that(67) the missionaries at Pekin had 
corrected and set this calculation by Tycho's(LOCKIER}(68). S 
The best of life is but just tolerables ‘tis the most we can make of it. A competence enables 
me,single as I am,to keep as good company as I have heen used to,but with a wife of this 
kind and a family what should I have done? (LOCKIER) (70). 
Benedict XIII was a good man,e mediocre bishop,and a bad pope (PERE DE COLONIA)(73). 
SECTION III. 1732-3. 
I intend to publish all the most select and sacred books of the Chinese,in one volume ,which 
will not be so much as the Pentateuch, A Latin translation of their family ritual ,with a diss 
-ertation of their funerals prefixed to it. A treatise to prove that the character Tao sign- 
ifies the great God....They call him Ching Gin,or the Holy One....(M.FAUQUET, Bishop of Eleuth- 
eropolis,then resident in the College of Propaganda at Rome)(81). 
As cunning as old Nic,and as wicked as old Nic,were origknally meant of our Nicolas Machiav- 
Delli; and came afterwards to be perverted to the devil (DR COCCHT)(84). 
WHat the monk said of Virgil's Aeneid,"that it would make an excellent poem if it were only 
put into rhyme"; is just as if a Frenchman should say of a beauty,"Oh,what a fine woman that 
would be,if she was but painted!" (SIGNOR CRUDELI)( 88. : 
Being one day questioned by Addison upon his religious creed Dr Garth is said to have replied, 
"that he was of the religion of wise," and being urged to explain himself further,he added, 
“that wise men kept their own secrets" (SINGER)(89). 
Muratori,an eccelsiastic of Modena,is one of the most learned men at present in Italy....Let 
a man excel as much as he please in anything else,he is not esteemed in fuscany,unless he can 
write verses. This is the reason of Redi,and several others,being poets as well as philosoph~ 
ers(SIGNOR CRUDELI)(92). 
Cardinal Alberoni to Chevalier Ramsay; "Il faut 1'[the Pretender's eldest son apprendre a ne 
rien craindre; ni les hommes,ni le Diable,ni Dieu mēle car ypour le bon Dieu,il faut l'aimer, 
et non pas le craindre"(A FRIEND OF RAMSAY'S)(98). Ft 
SECTION IV. 1734-6. 
Lord Halifax was rather a pretender to taste..,.When I had finished the 2 or 3 first hooks of 
yay translation of the Iliad,that lord "desired to have the pleasure of hearing them read at 
his house." Addison,Congreve Garth\ were there at the reading. In 4 or 5 places,Lord Halif- 
ax stopped me very civilly..."I beg your pardon,Mr Pope,but there is something in that passage 
hat does not cuite please me. Be so good as to mark the place,and consider it a little mere 
t your leisure, I am sure you can give it a better turn." I returned.,.with Dr Gerth in his 
chariots and...was saying to the doctor,that my lord had laid me under a good deal of diffic— 
alty bg such loose and general observations....Garth laughed heartily at my embarrassment.... 
"All you need do,(said he) is to leave them just as they are; call on Lord Halifax 2 or 3 
months hence,thank him for his kind observations on those passages; and then read them to him 
‘A as altered. I have known him mich longer than you have,and will be answerable for the event." 
I followed his advice(99)....His lordship was extremely pleased,..and cried out," Ay now ,hir 
(er Pope,they are perfectly right! nothing can be better" (POPE)(100). 
It is a great fault,in descriptive poetry,to describe everything. (That is the fault in Tom 
rents Seasons)(101). The good antients(...I meant Virgil) have no long descriptions,commonly 
not above 10 lines,and scarce ever 88. One of the longest in Virgil is when Aeneas is with 
Evander; and that İs frequently broke by what Evander says....Dr Swift vas a great reader and 
admirer of Rabelais; and used 40 scold\sometimes)me for not liking him enough....Lerd Boling- 
broke,..@id not quite approve of Telemachus..."he could never bear theBaffron Morning with her 
rosy fingers,in prose" (POPE)(107). 
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All gardening is landscape painting(on the physic garden at Oxford,whose view looks so much 
like a picture hung up)(POPE)(1TO4). 
A generel is only a hangman in chief(a propos of General Cadogan and his father (LORD PETER- 
BOROUGH) (108). 
Addison used to speak often very slightingly of Budgell,"One that(11l1} calls me cousin," 
“the man that stamped himself into my acquaintance." When Addison was first in town,in lodg- 
ings,Budgell lodged in the-room above his. He walked much,and was troublesome to him. One 
night Addison was so tired of the noise that he invited him down to sup with him; and that 
began their acquaintance(POPE)(112). —— 
A night or two ago(said Sir Godfrey Kneller)...1 dreamt that I was dead,and soon found after 
myself walking in a narrow path that led up between two hills....lefore me I saw a door....I 
could distinguish St Peter by his keys....As I approached,St Peter very civilly asked me my 
name. I said it was Kenller. I had no sooner said so,than St Luke(who was standing Hust by) 
turned toward me,and said,with a great ceal of sweetness: "What! the famous Sir Godfrey Kne- 
ller,from England?" "The very same,sir,(says I),at your service." On this St Luke immediate- 
ly drew near to me,embraced me,and made me a great many compliments on the art we Goth ued 
of us followed in this world...(POPE). 
There is nothing more foolish than to pretend to be sure of knowing a great writer by his 
style(PQPE)(114). 
The burlescue prologue to one of Sir William Davenant's plays began with this couplets: "You 
who stand sitting still to hear our play,/Which we tonight present you here today" (POPE)(116_ 
Chaucer and his contemporaries borrowed a good deal from the Provencal poets: the best acc- 
ount of whom,in our language,in in Rymer's piece on Tragedy....He is generally right,though 
rather too severe in his opinion of the particular plays he speaks of; and is,on the whole, 
one of the best critics we ever had(POPR)(117). 
Mr Addison could not give out a common order in writing,from his endeavouring always to word 
it too finely. He had too beautiful an imagination to make a man of business(POPE). Lord 
Oxford said,one day,"this fellow can't write a courson letter," and snatched the pen out of 
Addison's hand,and wrote it himsel f( SPENCE). 
Sir Isaac Newton,though so deep in Algebra and Fluxions,could not readily make up a covmon 
accounts: and when he was Master of the Mint,used to get somebody to make up his account for 
him(POPE)(i18). s 3 
It was Lord Oxford who advisedRowe to learn Spanish; and after all his pains and expectat- 
ions,only said: "Then,Sir,I envy you the pleasure of reading Bom Quixote in the originel.... 
Monsieur St Evremond was a great epicure,and as great a sloven. He used to be always feeding 
his ducks,or the fowls that he kept in his chamber(POPE)(119). 
As I was sitting by Sir Godfrey Kneller one day,whilst he was drawing a picture,he stopped 
and said,"I can't do so well as I should,unless you flatter me a little,pray flatter me,MR 
Pope! you know I love to be flattered."...Gay read a copy of verses he had made on Kneller, 
to him,in which he had pushed the flattery so far,that he was...in great apprehension that 
Kneller would think himself bantered...."Ay,?ir Gay,all waht you have said is very fine,and 
very true; but you have forgot one thing,my good friend ,by G-—,...(129) I should have been 
a great general,Mr Gay!" He said to Cock the auctioneer,"By G—-,{ love you,and I will do 
you good; but you mst co something for me too,Mr Cocks; one hand can wash the face,but two 
hands wash one another"(POPE)(121). 

SECTION V. 1734-6. 
Hew very strange and inconclusive the reasoning of Tully and(129) Plato often appear to us! 
and particularly that of the latter in hs Phaedo» "Is there not something like a fashion in 
reasoning?" I believe there may,a good deal; but with all that,there certainly is not any on 
of the ancients whe reasons so well as our Mr Locke,or even as Hobbes(POPE)(130). 
A metempsychosis is a very rational scheme,and would give the best(131) solution of some 
phenomena in the moral world(POPE & MR L.)(132). 
There are several passages in liobbes's translation of Homer,which,if they had been writ on 
purpose to ridicule the poet,would have done very well (POPE}(135). 
“What is your opinion of placing prepositions at the end of a sentence?" It is certainly 
vrong..-We use them so in common conversations the the use will authorize one,I think,for 
doing the same in slighter sieces,but not in formal ones. In a familiar letter for instance, 
but not in a weighty one (POPE) (1363 
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SECYION VI. 1740-1. 


Even the Princees of Cleves is «onstreus and unnatural,in loving another while she loves her 
husband,and in not taking that other after her husband is dead(LAPY OXFORD)(141). 4 
One of the highest entertainments in Turkey is having you to their haths....After she has slip 
~ped off my gown,the ledy of the house saw my stays,and cried out to the other ladies ih the 
bath: "Come hither,and see how cruelly the poor English ladies are used by their husbands..." 
(LADY MONTAGU)(144). 
I admired Mr Pope's Essay on Criticism at first,very mich,because 1 hed not then read any of ti 
the antient critics,and did not know that it was all stolen...Swift has stolen all his humour 
from Cervantes and Rabelaisoe I have got 50 or 60 of Mr Pope's letters by me. You shall see > 
what a goddess he made of me in some of them,though he makes such a devil of me in his writ- 
ings afterwards,without any reason that I know of (LADY MONTAGUE} (146). 
Pope writes verses so well,that he is in danger of bringing even good verse into disrepute! 
(LADY MONTAGUE) (147). P 
In Spain,the people are so overrun with devotion,that they have not a grein of religion left 
among them. On hearing the Ave-Mary bell,the Spaniards who happen to be in the theatre ,and 
even the actors on the stage,fall down on their knees: and then rise again,and carry on their 
diversions as before. A French gentleman...burst out n laughing,ahd cried out bis! bisl.... 
The courtezans are very great worshippers of the Virgin Mary; and among other thingsypray to 
her for a good trade in their vocstion. The nuns in Spain take Great! féryftfrsedomss and one 
of their prayers at the foot of the erucifix is to beg pardon of their gweetest spouse (whose 
image is on it),if they should happen to add a pair of horns to his head(StaNon N.)(148). 
They have made my Hidalgo a Lord in the English translation of Gil Blas,end a Burgomaster in 
the Dutch. I very believe that people are mich alike in all countries: one can't paint one, 
without painting a thousand(MONS.LE SAGE)(153). 
Surely,the people of England are the most unhappy people on the fece of the earth,-—vith libe: 
-rty,property and three meals a day. Holland would be a good country te live if,-—if you coul: 
only change the four elements and the people(LE.@aGE)(154). 

SECTION VII. 1742-83, 
Addison seemed to value himself more upon his poetry,than upon his prose(POPE}(158). 
Shakespeare was very well acquainted with Mra Davenant....The bey said: “to my God~father 
Shakespeare." "Fie,child,(says the old gentlenan),why are you so supérfluous? have you not 
learned yet that you should not use the name of God in vain?"(POPE)(163). 
Some of Plato's and Cicero's reasonings on the immortality of the soul,are very foolish(POPE) 
(165). 
MR Pope thought himself the better,in some respects,for not having had a regular education. lie 
read originally(168) for the sense; whereas we are tanght,for so many years,to read only for 
words. 
ir Walsh used to encourage me nuch and used to tell me,that there was one way left of excell- 
ing: for though we had severel great poeta,we never had any one great poet that was correct; 
and he desired me to make that my study and aim(PCiEdfaCBoeset and Lord Rochester should be 
considered as eo as gentlemen that diverted themselves now and then with poetry 


rather thanes peets(POPE)(169 sr 
NP sphere was a Ld Russell Who,by livihg Mt, DY. 
(is La 


© too luxuriously,had quite spoiled his constitution... .He 
usec to go out with his dogs every day,only to hunt for an appetite. If he felt anything of 
that,he would cry out,"Oh,I have found it!" turn short round and ride home againees-It was thi 
Lord,who,when he met a beggar,and was entreated by him to give him something because he was 
almost famished with hunger,called him "a happy dog!" and envied him too such to relieve him 
(Pore )§175). 
Lord Feterborough could dictate letters to 9 amammenses together....ile walked round the room, 
and told each in his turn what he was to write. One perhaps was a letter to the extperor,anoth~ 
er to an old friend,a third to a mistress,a fourth to a statesman,an’d so on(POPE}(176). 
Kings nowfexcept the King of Sardinia) are the worst things upon earth, They are turned mere 
tradesmen; cauponantes bellum,non belligerantes(POFE)(179) > 
Lord Oxford used to cowpliemnt me by saying,that "so good a writer ought not to be a translat— 
tor" ,dissuading me from translating Homer(POPE}(181). 
On Mr Lyttletonfs coming in to see him.Mr Pope said."llere ou I,dying of a hundred good symptom 
~oms!"(188). 
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SUPPLEMENTAL ANECDOTES. 
Dean Lockier would not keep any animal about him. He was afraid it would take up too much of 
his love(DR CLARKE)(192). f ~ 
A common phrase for snuff among the Italians is,Hilarita d èl Naso(MR BAILLARPEAU) (193). 
Each Step higher in the world brings more depèndance and more trouble upon(192) a mano I have 
heard the Bishop of Winchester often say the semméDR N.,DEAN OF WINTON)(Both the dean and the 
bishop,hovever,still endeavour to rise as much as any man——-SPENCE) (193). 
Mons Voltaire says,that “the English »leys are like the English puddingss nobody has any taste 
for them but themselves" (FANSHAW)(193). 
Landing at Pottémouth,the Prince of Orange harangued the populace,and said,"We are come for yeu 
your good,for all your goods"(HOOKE)(196). 
fhe Puchess of Kendal often complained that her greatest difficulty was to find employment for 
the king's idle hours,Mme de Maintenon made the same complaint in regard to Louis XIV(LORD 
BATHURST) o 
Some wicked wag had a stone en arved with rude unintelligible characters,corroded with vinegar, 
and buried at Rome. At a proper interval of time,he took care to have the place dug on some 
pretended occasion vy several workmen; and when the stone was found it was carried in triumph 
to the Pope. Kircher was sent for,who examined it...and wrote a whole vébume upon it,and expl- 
ined it notably...(GIB'S)(198). ‘ 
Addison was charmed with the son of the Marquis of Wherton....He used to converse and walk oft- 
en with him. One day the little lord led him te see some of their fine running-horses; there 
were very high gates to the fields,and at the first of them,his young friend fumbled in his 
pockets,and seemed vastly concerned that he could not find the key. Addison said ‘twas no matt- 
er,he*could easily climb over it. As he said this,yhe began mounting the bars,and when he was on 
the very top of the gate,the little lord whips out his key and sets the gate a swinging,and so 
for some time kept the great man in that ridiculous position(DR YOUNG)(203). 
I'll send yeu my bill of fare said Lord Bolingbroke when trying to persuade Dr Swift to dine 
with him. "Send me your bill of company," was Swift's answer to him(DR YOUNG)(205), 
The reading of novels and eastern tales,etc. like drinking of drams. Wine tastes like water 
after the latter; and daily occurrences of life seem quite tasteless and insipid after being 
deeply engaged in the former. The necessity of reading books obvious; for among the Turks, 
where reading is but tittle in use,they are obliged to use opiates to make them less sensible 
of the tediuia of listless leisure(SPENCE)(209). 
Compassion(eccording to its very name),is nothing but a passion; and may lead one to do what 
is wrong,as mic» as aversion,hatred,or anger( SPENCE). 
A friend once asked Newton for his opinion of poetry. His anmwer was:tf i411 tell you that of Be 
-rrow; he said,that poetry was a kind of ingenious nonsense"(LORD RADNOR). 
Py e very obvious and natural mistake in spelling,cguncillors become concealersy lawyers,are 
liars; and justices, just-asses(ROBINS)(212). 
Mr Pepe was with Sir Godfrey Kneller one day,when his nephew,a Guinea trader(212) came in. "Ne 
~phev(said Sir Godfrey),you have the honour oi seeing the two greatest men in the world." "I 
don't know how great you may be,fseid the Guinea-man),but I don't like your lookss I have ofter 
bought a man,much better than both of you together,all muscles and bones,for 10 guineas"(DR 
Warburton) (218). | j 
Could Montaigne's Essays give a hint to out Tatler? Ile begins several of them with a cuotation 
from the Classics,and chats on at his ease(SPENCE)(214). 
Voltaire,like the French in generel,showed the greatest complaisance outwardly,and had the 
greatest contempt for us inwardly(DR YOUNG)(215}). 
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Charles Speroni,Wit & Wisdom oie Italian Renaissance. 
Cicero's De Oratore not only cites many witty anecdotes,but also makes a thorough analysis of 
wit and humor» This work was to exert a great influence on later writers(2/,c.g.,the name 
facetia for the type of witty and often licentious anecdote(3). On thelast page of his Liber 
facetiarum Poggio mentions the locale where most of the jokes were told: "This was our Rugiale 
a sort of workshop of Lies,which was founded by the secfretaries in order that they might have 
an occasional laugh"(4). Castiglione imitated Cicero in including the section devoted to the 
treatment of facetiae(10). 
Poggio Bracciolini,Liber facetiarum. 
. 6. A man showed Antonio Loschi a letter addressed to the Pope. Loschi told him to correct it. 
tj. he other brought it back to him the following day unchanged. Loschi looked it over and said- 
o him; "You must have mistaken me for Giannozzo Visconti,once mayor of Vicenza. lle was a very 
“good manybut vulgar and thick of body andmind. He often called his secretary end had him write 
etters to the old Duke of Milan. He dictated the salutation and the complimentary close him- 
self; the secretary wrote the rest,and when the letter vas finished,showed it to him. He read 
wit and invariahly found it meaningless and poorly written. ‘I do not like it as it stands. Go 
g-ond correct it.* The secretary returned presently with the very same letter,without having 
4 changed an iota,but saying that he had corrected it and recopied it. Then he took it,as if to 
D: read its he cast a glance upon it and said: Now the letter is fine. Seal it and mail it to 
the Duke.t"(27). 
Te During the war that the Cardinal of Spain fought against the enemies of the Pope,when the 
combat was about to begin at Agro Piceno,the Gradinal assured his soldiers that those who fell 
would dine with God and the angels,ant promised the remission of all their sins. Having made 
this exhortation,he withdrew far from the battlefield. Whereupon,one of the soldiers asked himt 
"Why aren't you going with us to that dinner?" Hacreplied: "I am not accustomed to eating at 
this times I am not ‘ungry yet"(28). 
8. A rich country priest in Tuscany buried his pet dog in the cemetery. The Bishon,who was an- 
xious to lay his hands on the priest's money,heard about this and summoned him. The priest,who 
knew the Bishop's mind,put 50 ducats in his pocket and went to see him. The Bishop reprimanded 
him bitterly,and ordered tha he be cast into jail. "MyyFather," said the shrewd priest,"if 
y ou had known the intelligence of my little dog,now you wouldn't vonder at his having been in~ 
terred where people are buried....In the last fewténstants of his life,he dictated his will,and 
left you these 50 ducats which I brought along"(28). Whereupon,the bishop approved the burial, 
took the money,and absolved the priest(29). 
lls One day we were speaking of the obstinacy of women. “A women from our part of the country," 
said one of the group,"was always at cross-purposes with her husband; she contradicted whatever 
he said....0ne day she called him lousy. The husband,in order to make her take back the word, 
began kicking her,punching her,and beating her with a cane. the more he beat her,the more she 
continued calling him lousy. Finally he tied her with a rope and lowered her into a well,threat 
-ening to drown her if she did not desist. but the woman continued to call him lousy even when 
the water was up to her throat. Then the husband dropped her entirely into the well. But she, 
who was no longer able to speak anè on the verge of suffocation,finding it impossible to expres 
herself with her voice,did it with her fingers,and raising her hands above the water,she join- 
ed her thumb-bails and,as long as she couldymade the gesture of killing a louse(30), 
16. Afrier was preaching against adultery,which he censured as an abominable sin. He said that 
he hitself would rather have ten virgins than one married woman. Many of the men in the audienc: 
were of the same opinion(33). 
17. Before he was made Pope ,‘uring the conclave and also after,Gregory XII had promised to čo 
many things(33). Later he went back on his pledges. fhe Cardinal of Bordeaux said to mes "There 
vas in Bologna a mountebank who announce: publicly that he would fly from a certain tower. Many 
people gathered,and he made fools of them by merking them wait in the sunshine and without food 
until almost evening. They stood watching with open mouths. After sunset,the mountebank turned 
his back to the people and showed them his behind. In the same manner,after so many proÿmises, 
the Pope gartifies us by showing us his behind"(34). 
24. One of the secretaries of the Pope asserted that those who yield to public opinion are subj 
nected to the most abject slavery,because it was impossible to please every body. To illustrate 
this point,he said that t ere was an old man who was walking with his son,who Was still a boy, 


“ 
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é 2 a donkey thet they were thinking of selling at the fair, Along the way,some casants reprim 
-anded the old man because he was letting thellonkey go unloaced(38). Then the old man put his boy 

e on the “onkey,unt he continued his journey on foot. Some other people censured thestupidity of the 
old men....He tied the hoofs of the donkey together put a stick through them,and by resting it on 
his and his boy's shoulders,began carrying the donkey to the fair... (39) 
31. A fox that was being puraued by dogs during a hunt ran into a peasant, sno hergeé him te shelt- 
er himyand swore that,in return,he woul a(43) never agein harm his chickens. The peasant hid the 
fox under a pitchforful of straw. The hunters arrived on the threshing floor. The peasant told the 
that the fox had gone in a certain direction,but with his eyes and his hand he kept pointing to 
the pile of atrave The hunters paid more attention to his words than to his gestures,and continued 
on their way. Then the peasant uncovered the fox.anc said to him: “You owe your life to my Words." 
The fox said: "Your vorés were good,but your gestures were wicked! "{44). 
88. A man from Perugia was walking down a street with a sad and worried look on his face, He ran 
into a fellow who asked him waht the matter was. ‘le replied that he had a lot of debts which he 
— meet. "You blockhead," said the other,"mind your own business ane let vour creditors wo- 
rry"(48). 
40. A widow confided te her neighbor that she would dike to mar:y a peace-loving,elterly man merelr 
for the sake of companionship(49). The next day the neimbor went to see che widow and tolé her thet 
she had fount the man who possessed all the goot qualities she desired,especially the one she real- 
ly preferred: namely,that he lacked waat other men heve. The widow replied: "This man won't do ot 
all; I wish to live in harmony with my hushand,and if he doesn't have the peacemaker,who will act 
es e mié‘leman when,as it sometines haprens,we neet someone to bring peace between us after a 

vy ouarrel?"(50). 
41, When Pope Eugenius Wes in Florence,ther= came to see him an alert ten-year old boy. Cardinal 

P Angelotto was much struck by the elegance of his speech an? turned to those present saying: "Chil d- 
ren,such as this one,who are talented and learned at a young age,when they grow older become eull- 
witted; an hy the time they are old,they turn stupid." The boy,without losing his composure ,sfnic: 
"There is no doubt thet when you were a boy,you must have been the wisest of all"(50), 
42. A Spanish hishon,;who was traveling on a Friday,stopped at an inn end sent the waiter to buy som 
-e fish. Since no fish was to be found,the waiter bought two partridves,and the Bishop asked him to 
cook them for lunche The waiter,who had tought them to Le cooked on Sunday,was quite stunned by the 
request. The bishop saidi “I eat them s if they were fish. Don't you realize that I am a priest? 
which do you think is a greater miracle,to change bread into the body of Christ or partridses inte 
fish?" (51 
43. The Archbishop of Cologne was very fond of a simpleton ant often had him sleep in his own bed. 
Once there was also a woman in the same bed,and the simpleton felt ihat there were more fert than 
usual, He tougheu one foot and asked whose it was. fhe he touched a second foot,then a third,and 
then the fourth. Every time he asked,tbe Archbishop answered (51) that it was his foot. Then the 
Fool jumped out of we bi to the window and began shoutings "flurry,everybocy! Our Archbishop has 
become four-footed! "(52 
55. À country squire wanted to seize the property of a vassal of his whe constantly boasted of 
knowing ew to so many things. Hecasked him,unier a severe penalty,to teach x donkey how to read, 
The man replied that this was impossible,unless he wes ‘ranted ten years, fhe souire agreed, The 
fellow comforted his friends in this fashion: “I am not afraid of anything,becouse during thet 
time either I wili die,or the donkey will die,or my lord will die"(57). 
Ludovico Carbone ,Facezies 

His pleasantries constitute the first collection written in Italian(71}. 
5. Seeing that the medicines he was taking pade him feel worse and worse as days went by,a sick 
man decided to stop taking them and to let nature take its course. ile had all the potions the doct- 
or sent him placed under his hec(74). Seeing that he was entirely recovered,the doctor thanked God 
end his own medicines. Whereupon,the good wan sait "Uncoubtecly,messere,vour medicines are really 
powerful,for they healed me frog under my bed; I am convinced that if I had crunk then all,they 
would have mele me immortal "(75)), 
6. Because of his excessive adciction to lust,felo dal Sarasino was gradually losing his eyesight. 
When he turned completely blind,he said: "fhe Lore be praised; new I will be able to indulge all f 
want without fear of going bline"(75) F 
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Pidvano Arlotto,Motti e Facezie. 
Turing his lifetime,es also after his death,an anonymous frient wrote éown Arlotto Mianardi's 
witticisas and pleasentries(79). 
1. King Alfonso of Naples learned thaèfärlotito ha’ recorded in a book as Bebtors all those 
who,through lack of comion sense committed sone grave hlunder. The hing sent for him(8}) 
and asked to see the book. Arlotte showed the King an entry in which H is ‘‘ajesty was said 
tooowe an debt because he had sent to Germany for some horses anc had entrusted the German 
Teodorigo with 555 gold ducats. The King was amazed and explained that Teodorigo had heen 
brought up ky himself as a hoy ant had been always faithful,etc.(82). The Priest replied that 
man is the most deceitful of animals. The King asked: "Tel! me,if Teocorigo returns with the 
horses or with the money,what will you say then?" The Priest replied: "I will erase your Maj- 
esty's nawe,and I will put Teodorigo down as a debtor for having comitted such a greater 
blunder and *Foslishnesa" (93). 
26. Priest Arlotto was asked by an idler why he puived anè made a lot of noise with his mouth 
when he washed his face. le replied: "So that when I wash my face you may not think that I am 
washing, my behind"(119). 
32. ‘fter an absence of nearly 13 months,Priest Arlottofound that mice had gnawed a mood part 
of his householt furniture. He workec out a plan; and by means of traps and other cevices,he 
caught most of the mice alive and locked them up in a large old barrel. The mice ote one anoth 
~er out of hunger. This went on until one mouse was left alive; he hung a bell around his neck 
and let him loose around the house. The mouse hunted «bout the house like acat and ate all the 
mice it caught(124). 
= Angelo Poliziono,i'el Libretto. 
The only complete edition available to date is one with an introduction and notes by Albert 
Wesselski uncer the title Anxelo Pelizianos Tagebuch(Jena 1929)(132). 
2. Cosimo de! Mecici use’ to say that “rancesce Sacchetti who always associated with learned 
men but did not know anythinr,was like the kidney---which is always surrounded by fat but 
stays lean(i33). 
8. While Martino dello Scarfe,who wes very fat anc had a large belly,was urinating one dey,he 
saw that o hoy was staring at him; he turned to him and said; "If you see him,say hello to 
him for me,for I haven't seen hian for 10 years"(133). 
12, Two fellows were vying with each other in telling the woncerful things they had seen. One 
seid that in a certain lance he nad seen n cabbage that was so large that 1590 men on horseback 
had gathered under ite The other said; "I sa w in a land a cauldron thai was being built by 
106 workmen; an’ it was so large that they coulo not hear one another,so far were they one from 
the other." The first fellow asked: "What on earth}aic they went to do with such a large ceulre 
-ron?" ‘fe replied,"Cook thai cal-bage!"(156) 
152 On the fat preacher Father Antonio Schiattesi who nev r sent anyone to lell: "Since he ex- 
rects to go there hinself,he knows ihai no else woule fit"(136). 
16. Lorenzo ‘e' \edici on a cross-eyed stucent: "He will be the most learned man becsuse he 
will read at the sane tine both pazes of sisbobkts€137). 
27. Mov many things shoule e woman have? Three bleck,three white,three small,three long, three 
round. Namély: black,cye-lushes,eyes,pubic hoir; white jhair[blonde;, teeth, flesh; small mouth, 
nose,ears; lon s fingers, bust,ncck; round,arms, legs, thiphs(141). 
“66 Upon being asked which were the best rods for yvonen,the large,the medium or the small ones, 
a woman renliecs "The mecium-sized ones are the best." Why? "Necause the large ones are no— 
where to be found!"(145) 
51, Agnolo Farbini seic to a woman who wes nursing her childs "If God hac placed vour breasts 
hetveen your legs as ile has done to other eninels,you would certainly he ‘isrustine to see 
vhen you suckle"(150). 
Niccolô Angeli dal Eucine,lacezie e motti dei secoli XV e XVI. 
3. King Alfonso of Naples always stated that he Toved ‘Lady Lucretia for her high cualities and 
thet he hac never sinned with her(155). One day when the King was riding with meeser Niccold, 
they met the lady who,in a most charming anc gracious manner,curtsied to the King. Niccolo 
said: "Your Majesty has certainly made an excellent choice in loving this paragon of beauty; pui 
I was sorry to hear that there is a serious blemish on her hocyo"The King was seriously dist~ 
urbeë am saitds "What did you hear about her?" Niccolò said: "I have heard that she is very 
hairy,and thet her bocy is covered with unusually long hair." Whereupon the King said,ŸPer cap 
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de fieu,it's not true." And Niccold countered suiling,"Per cap ce Dieu,Your Majesty has slept with 


her! "(156). 
Giovanni Pontano,le sermone. 
The book is a treatise on the art of witty and polite conversation(166). 
9. A licentious youth asked Bernardo Vitale whether he wore gkksses when he played with his wife. 
"Of course," he repliec,"only,then I t them on my wife's nose so that my werchandi se will seem 
yt to her larger and more icons) 
me 


à Li 
# A rom OvidD"Fertilior seges est alienis semper in agris/Vicinumque pecus grandius huber habet" (The 
VIN, harvest is more luxuriant in the fields of others,/Ant the neighbor's cows have larger udcers)(172) 
Leonardo da Vinci,Le facezie(in Frammenti letterai e filosofici,trescelti 
da Edmondo Solmi, 1925). pA 
6. A man was tol? to rise from his bed because the sun had already risen,an’ he replied ,"If I had 
as long a journey to take and as many things to do as the sun,I would have risen too"(187). 
Ludovico Domenichi,Facetie motti et burle. 
In 7 books; the largest collection of anecdotes in the Italian Renaissance(191). 
1. A certain Tuke of Milan was hated for his unbearable cruelty. Everybody prayed day and night for 
something bad to happen to him except an old woman who entered a church and prayed God that he giie 
the Puke health and a long life. The Duke heard about this and sent for|the woman to ask her for the 
reason. She replieds "When I was a young girl the Milanese had a very cruel lord,and I wished that 
he should fall from power and die. After he died he was succeeded by another who wes no better, 
wherefore I beliewed once more that it would be to our great advantage if he were killed. Now you 
are our third lord,and you are more wicked and cruel than the first two. I fear,therefore, that 
after your death you will be succeeded by someone worse than you are"(193). 
3. One a nun had sinned with a man and was with child. When the abbess called her before the chapter 
of ‘the nuns and reprimanded her,she tried to exculpate herself: "I was attcked in my room by a man 
much stronger than I,so do not accuse me of having sinned." The abbess said: "You should have screa 
-med." The nun replied: "But we were in the (Mgmitory,where our rule is to serve in silence! "(194) 
12. A*youngéman said to a girl with a long nose: "My dear girl,I am offering you my lips in vain, 
for your nose prevents thew from reaching your mouth." The young women said,"Why don't you kiss me 
where I haven't got a nose}"(199) 
14. When Umore was asked what he thought of a certain election,he replie:' that those electors had 
imitated the fly,which circles hither and thither for a long time and finally settles on a heap of 
manure (200). 
17. Pope Paul III was surprisec that Marretto the broker's hair was perfectly white while his heard 
Was not yet gray. "Dontt let that surprise you,lloly lather," rejpined Marretto,"for my hair is 20 
years older than my beard"(203). 
24, Don Francisco Ge Anaia,who was old and very wise,and Don Diego de Agro,who was young but sense- 
less,were rivals in love. The young swain usked his rival in the presence of the lady how old he 
vas. The old wooer replied: "I don't really know exactly,but I know very well that an ass of 20 
years is older than a man of 70 (207). 
23, A simple man loved his wife so much that he said he would never survive secing her touched by 
another man. Puring a walk through the woods,they met a knight who seized the woman for his pleas- 
ure and left his horse and clothes in the hasband's care. Later the woman scolded him for letting 
her fall into the hands of another man. "Hush!" he said,"{[ didn't stani idle,I tore his cloak in 
several plecea!"(211). 
34, King Alfonso of Naples: "Some of uy favorite courtiers remind me of those birds——hecause after 
they have fought over on anpointment or a favor from me,as soon as they regeive it,they go elsewh- 
ere"(211). 
ST. A young bride was so insistently solicited by a suitor that she yielved her whole body to him 
with the exception of her mouth. Although they slept in each other's arms many times,she never 
granted him a single kiss. She explained: "When I got married,my mouth promised fidelity and loyalt 
. -y to my husbands and my mouth will keep its promise"(218). 
53. When King Alfonso heard that the Sienese-—who in the Italian war had rejwained neutral—-at the 
end of the war had been a prey to both armies,he said thet they had met with the same fate as those 
people who live on the second floor of a three-story house,who are plagued by the smoke of the neon 
-le who live on the first floor and by the wrine of those who live on the third(223). 


= Iacopo Sannazaro said that the best remedy for poor evesight was envy,and adduced this couplet 
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56. Rebuked by the Cardinal of Piacenza for incorrect Lati peror Gismondo replied: "If we stand 
above the law,why camft we stand also above gramar?"(224) 
57. Castruccio Castracane had put to death a few members of the Quaytigiani family,who had plotted 
against him. A friend said to him: "Lord,people are censuring you syerely because you treat your 
old friends so badly." Whereupon he replied At once,"I am not dealing with old friends,but rather 
with new enemies" (2255. vA + 
69. Pante spent some time at the court of ido Novello da Polenta,;then Lord of Ravenna, When Guide 
heard that Pante had slept with a street woman,he had her come to him secretly and asked her whethe 
Dante had been a good knight,and how many miles he had ridden. The good woman replied; "Lord,I have 
a poor opinion of him,and I think he is eak many for although he was riding a good mare,he only 
rode one mile"(233). : 
74. Certain gentlemen were severely criticizing a tragedy,saying that it did not contain any of tho 
=se recuisites laid down by Aristotle—-namely,the terrible and the pitiful. One man said; "It seem 
to me that this tragedy Coes contain one of the requisites——the pitiful,for there is no man,hard- 
hearted though he be,who upon reading it does not feel fity for the ignorance of the author! '"(235) 
79. When messer Giuseppe Pulla was asked what one could do to have people wish he were alive after 
he had died,he gave this shrewd replys "Leave behind many debts!"(237) 

Ludovico Guicciardini,L'hore di ricreazione. 

Pietro Gonnella & Domenico Barlacchia,Faceziegmotti,buffonerie et burle 
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Carolyn H.Heilbrun,The Garnett Family. 
Mr David Garnett put me up and put up with me for several days(9). 
The Rev. Richard Garnett mastered the whole Iliad in a month. "I fihished it,but it nearly 
finished me"(29). Kingston Oliphant said that Garnett was "the nearest approach England ever 
made to bringing forth a Mezzofanti" (32).. anthony Panizzi provided his adepted country with 
the great British Museum Library as it exists teday(34). Themas Carlyle used to complain ef 
the:bad ventilation of the Montague Place Reading Room and the noise theres "I never de enter 
the room without getting a headache~—what I call the Musuem headache——and,therfore,avoid 
the room till the last extremity." Most of these complaints were forever remedied by Panizzi! 
grand conception of the fameus circular reading room and its annexes(35). 
Long before Richard Garmett's death the British Museum had sufficiently changed its rules te 
make it impossible for them ever again to hire the same sort of person in the same way. For 
one thing,a university degree would be required(37). Richard served for years as "placer of 
books." The Museum,since it possessed no complete subject catalogue,employed an elaborate 3 
system of classification which divided the shelves of the library into more than 700 division 
and sub—divisions. The duty of the "placer" was bo assign each newly acquired publication te 
its proper place in one of these divisions. Garnett apparently never forget a book he had 
glanced at. It was said of him that “no man has ewer been known to tell him a story without 
hearing a better eye in reply" ($8). One of the stories told by Ford Madox Ford is worth rep- 
eating: "My grandfather was an historic painter of...no small archaeëlogical knowledge....I 
do not know how many times,but it must have been very eften,when he was wearied with the 
search fer 80) Metail of costume,of tepography or custem,he would say {0h well,therets noth- 
ing for it be'Garnett'....I was sent to the Museum with some question about a Merovingiannbuc 
~kle....Dr G tt would say ‘If you go into the Reading Room and turn on your right,en the 
5th shelf from the door,the 4th rew,you will find such-and~such a work,and on a page near the 
end of the 10th velume——I should say it was page 274~——about the middle of the plate,there 
is an engraving ef a buckle such as Mr Brown requires'"(39). Samle Butler called him "ene of 
the most brilliantly humorous and in all respects fascinating writers of the time"(Netebooks- 
ed.G.Keynes and BeHill,pp.34~-5)(40)jand,once seeing him stretching his tall figure te its 
utmost to reach one of the top shelves of the Reading Room,described him as "the very embeds | 
-ment of Milton's line 'Of linked sweetness long drawn eut'"(Ib.,p.84)(41). For 50 years,it 
was said,there was hardly a book published on literature without its acknowledgment of help 


| from Dr Garnett(42). He studied and practised astrelegy; The Soul and the Stars by A.G. Trer 


(an anagram of Garnett) was published in 1894(46). He became the Superintendant of the Readi 
~ing Room,the "stock exchange of literature". It was a tradition in the British Museum that 
the perfect Superintendant should cembine the qualities of a gentleman,a scholar,a pelice 
constable and a beatswain's mate(48). All day he was the target for the inquiries ef search- 
ers of all sorts. One of those whe worked long hours at the Museum during Garnett's years as 
Superintendant was Karl Marx,and he presented Garnett with a picture of himself,inscribed in 
gratitude. Mr David Garnett keeps it today; insurance,he says,against certain eventualities 
(49). He suggested,planned and edited the Catalogue ef Printed Books. Arthur Symons_said that 
Garnett would be remembered as a writer by two books,The Twilight of the Gods and De Flagello 
teo: 360 Thoughts and Fancies on Love(60). 

Edward immediately fell in love with Censtance,who was 6 years older than hef When he left 
Constance's pretty sister Grace sait to her,"You say nobody looks at you when I am by,but 
there is someone with eyes for no one but you"(89). In the U.S.,publishers have several read- 
ers,from the éditers themselves,who read mss of prized authors,te the lew man on the totem 
pele,whe reads “unsolicited mas"(71}. Henry Green: "Like a St Bernard he could smell out the 
half-frozen body which,if encouraged might yet be able to wrestle with words. The bottle ef 
brandy hung round his neck was flattery,and at the next meeting with him it was blame"(76). 
Harry T.Meore was simply unjust to Garnett. As Lawrence's own letters make perfectly clear, 
Duckworth objected to many sexual passages in Sons and Lovers and refused to publish it un- 
less they were changed or removed. Garnett,forced as always to tread the razor's edge between 
the publisher with his public,and the artist with his vision,wrete Lawrence of the preblem. 
Lawrence was grateful to Garnett for removing not more than he abselutely had te. "Bewdler— 
ized",the novel shocked many people,e.g.,Galswerthy whe wretes "It's net geod enough to spemd 
time and ink in describing the penultimate sensatiens and physical movements ef people gett- 
ing inte a state of ruts we all know them too well"(Letters from John Galsworthy,p.218)(143). 
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Moore,in fact,portrays Garnett as a traditionalist and couples with with Edward Marshi This i 
is a great misteke(144). A propos of Lady Chatterley's Lover,Lawrence wrote to David: "In my 
early days your father said to me, should welcome a description of the whole act'—which 
has stayed in my mind till I write this book"(161). 

Literally millions of readers were indebted to Constance for their first knowledge ef Russian 
literature. Typical is a letter she received in 1921 from Katherine Mansfield a woman unknown 
to hers "As I laid down my copy ef War and Peace tonight I knew I could no longer refrain fros; 
thanking you for the whole other world that you have revealed to us through these marvelous 
translations from the Russian..."(166). Edward brought home a Russian exile Felix Volkhovsky. 
Felix found Constance in the enferced idleness of pregnancy and suggested that she fill her 
days by learning Russian(177). Dosteyevsky was not widely read in England until after the Gar 
-nett translations(189). I heard Vladmir Nabokov damm Constance Garnett's translations with a 
vehemence that could enly have been justified had she violently abridged,er grossly distorted 
thw works(192). Helen Muchnic,however,finds the Garnett translation ef The Brothers Karamazov 


“the most honest,close and natural ene"(Déäbeevsky's English Reputation,pp.62-6)(1095). 7 
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Richard C.D rton, ihe Book of tos Thousand Nights and A Night,Vol.X. 


Decameron conclusions "Niuna corrotta mente intese mai sanamente parole." 


Terminal Essay. 
In lancing over the myriad pictures of this panorama,those who can discern the soul of rood- 
ness in thine, evil will note the true nobility of the Moslem's mind in the Moyen Ace,and the 
cleanliness of his life from cradle to grave. Fastern despotisms have arrive:! nearer the idea 
of equality and fraternity than any republic yet invented(53), Our Arab at his worst ir a mer 
-e barbarian who has not forgotten the savage. He is a model mixture of childishness and astu 
-teness,of simplicity «nd pen ga tg al of mind under solemnity of aspect(65). 
Amongst the Arabs,as amongst tie wild irishfthere is divinity(the proverb says luck) in odd 
numbers. ‘lence as Sir Wm Ouseley says(Travels ii.21),the number Thousand and One is a favour- 
ite in the East(@livier,Voyases vi.385,1807),ané quotes the Cistern of the "Thousand and One 
Columns” at Constantinople(75). The body of the work,us it now stands,must have heen written 
before A.D. 1400. The Arabs use wines,ciders anc barley-beer,not cistilled spirits; they have 
no coffee or tobacco and,while familiar with samll-—pox,thcy ignore syphilis# the battles are 
fought with bows and javelins,swor’s and lances; and,wherever fire-arms are mentioned,ywe must 
suspect the scribo las). Wonen,as well as mensdrink,like true Urientals,for the honest purpose 
of getting drunk-—la recherche de l'ideal. Avicenne,who died in 1036,nearly 209 years before 
we read of distillation in Europe,compared the human body with an alembic,the belly being the 
cucurbit and the head the capitals---he forgot one important difference but n'importe(87). The 
"Greater Pox" has apneared in human bones ef pre-historic graves and Moses seems to mention 
zonorrhoea(Levitexv.12). fhe morbi venerei amongst the Romans are obscure because "whilst the 
satirists deride them the physicians are silent." Celsus,however,names(De obscenarum partium 
vitiis,lib xviii) inflammatio coleorum(swelled testicle),tubercula circa glandem(warts on the 
glans penis),etc. The rubigo is noticed as a lues venerea Servius in Virgo Georg. Passing 
over allusions in Juvenal andMartial,we find Eusebius reAl/ting that Galerius died of ulcers 
on the genitals and others parts of the body; and,about a century afterwards,Bishop Palladius 
records that one Hero,after conversation with a prostitute,fell a victim to an abscess on the 
penis(83). In 1347 the famous Joanna of Naples founded,in her town of Avignon,s bordel whose 
inmates were to be medically inspected. In her Sathuts du Lieu-puhlioue d'Avignon,No.iv,she 
expressly mentions the mal venue de paillardise. In 1493-4 an epidemic broke out with alarmi 
-ing intensity at Barcelona., In Santo Domingo the disease was common nder the names Hipas, 
Guaynaras and Taynastizas: hence the opinion in Europe that it arose from the mixture of Euro 
-pean and "Indian" blood. Chdberuvians believed that syphilis arose ‘rom the connection of 
man and alpaca. Wooden figures found in the Chinchas guano represented men with a serpent dev 
-ouring the genitals. Rodrigo Ruiz Dfas's hook "fractado llamado fructo de todos los Sanctos 
contra el mal serpentino,venido de la Isla espagnola". The pest got its ponular name after 
the violent outbreak at Naples in 1493-4,when Charles VIII of Anjou with e larve army of mer- 
cenaries,attacked Ferdinand II. Thence it became known as the Mal ce Neples an? l'orbus Grllie 
~us——une gallica being still the popular term in neo Latin Jands——and the " French disease" 
in Pro'ond, As early as July 1498 Martin Sanuto(Journal i.171) describes with details the 
Net franzeso. The scientific "syphilis" dates from Fracastori's poem(1521) in which Syphilus 
the Shepherd(89) is struck like dob,for abusing the sun. After cripoling a Fone (Sixtus IV,see 
Robelais If.co%0) and killing a King(Francis I) the Grosse Vérole begar to abate its violence 
under the effects of mercury it is said. In The Nights cofiece is mentioned 12 times,but never 
in the eprlier tales(99). In the 16th century coffee began to take the place of wine in the 
nearer East; and it rradually ousted the classical drink from daily life and from folk-tales 
(91). : 
fhe process wa begun (1704-17) by Galland,a Vrenchman,continued(182°} by Von Wanner an Austro 
-German,and finished hy Nr John l'ayne (1832-4) an Enclishman, Antoine Galland was the first to 
discover the marvel] ous fund of material for the story-teller burie? in the Oriental mines and 
he had in a ‘ith degree that art of telling a tale which is far more cantivatine than scholar 
~ship. Without the nace oye He won for the work hy the brilliant paraphrase of the FP enchman 
lane's curious hash and latinized "nelish,at once turri and emasculated,ywould have ‘orne few 
readers. Mr Payne's admirable version anveals to the Orientalist ond the "stvlist"; and mine 
to the anthronolozist and studentof astern manners end customs(9). As ial londwas about- to 
lesve Suvrna,be had a nerrow esacpe from the eartheuake end subsequent fire: he was buried in 
the ruins; but his kitchen hein» cold as hecoves a philosonher's,he was dug out unhurnt. See 
in Trebutien(Avertisconent iii) how Baron von lemser escaped drowning hy the blessing of the 
Nights(98). 
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bsi Coupe te was rege we with delight op a something so new,so set ee cae entirely without 
purpose,religious,morel or philosophical. Charles Nodier; "Ils produisirent,des le moment de 
leur publication,cet efet qui assure aux productions de l'esprit une vogue populaire ,auoiqu" 
ils aprartinssent a une littérature peu connue en France....0n fut etonne du charme que rés— 
ultait du leur lecture. C'est que la verite des sentimens,la nouveaute de tableaux,une imag- 
ination féconde en prodiges,un coloris plein de chaleur ,1 ‘attrait d'une sensibilite sans pret 
-ention,et le sel d'un comique sans cariceture,c'est que l'esprit et le naturel enfin plaisen’ 
partout,et plaisent a tout le monde"(99). In the Biographie Universelle of Michaud we finds 
"Dens les deux premiers volumes de ces contes l'exorde €tait toujours,'Ma soeur,si vous ne 
dormez pas,faites-nous un de ces contes cue vous savez." Quelaques jeunes gens,ennuyés de cet- 
te plate uniformite,allerent une nuit qu'il faisait grand froid,fraprer a la porte de l'aut- 
eur,oui courut en chemise 2 sa fenetre. Apres l'avoir fait morfondre cuelques temps par div— 
erses questions insignifiantes,ils terminerent en lui disant,'Ah,lionsieur Galland,si vous ne 
dormez pas,faitcs-nous un de ces beaux contes que vous savez si bien.' Galland profita de la 
lecon,et surnrima dans les volumes suivants le preambule qui lui avait attire le plaisanterie - 
In 1712 Addison introduce. into the Spectator(No.535) the story of Alnaschar(100), As there 
are men who cannot read Vickwick,so they were not wanting who spoke of "Dreams of the distemp 
-ered fancy of the East." In the Introduction to his "Tales of the East"(1912) Henry Webber 
pointed out the resembalnce between the introductory adventures of Shahryar and Shah Zaman 
and those of Astolfo and Giocondo in the Orlando Furioso(Canto 28)(101), as late ag 1780 
Dr Beattie professed himself uncertain whether they were translated or fabricated by M. Gall- 
end. The amiable Carlyle,in the gospel according to St lroude,characteristically termec them 
“doxnrir ght lies" and forbade the house to such "unwholesome literature" (102), The only fault 
found in France with the Contes Arabes was that their style is peu correcte; in fact they want 
classicism. Nodier: "Il me semble que l'on n'a pas rendu assez de justice au style de Gallend 
Abondent sons @tre prolixe,naturel et familier sans étre lache ni trivial,il ne manue jamais 
de cette elegance qui résulte de la facilite, et qui presente je ne sais tel melange de la na 
ivete de Perrault et de la bonhomie de La Fontaine" (103). At that time "“rench,always the most 
besueule of European languages,was bound by a rigorisme of the narrowest and the straightest 
of lines(106) from which the least ecart condemned a man as a barbarian and a tudesque. Gall- 
and errs mostly for a purpose,that of popularising his work. He has been derided (hy scholars) 
for “Hé Monsieur!" and "Ah Madame!"; but he could not write "0 mon sieur" and "6 ma dame‘; 
althoug we can borrow from biblical and Shapespearean English,"0 my lord" and "0 my lady". 
"Bon Dieu! ma soeur" is good French for Wa *llahi-—by Allah. "Ce qu'il y a de remarcuable" 
vould relieve theGallic mind from the mortification of "Destiny decreed." "Plusieurs sortes 
de fruit et de bouteilles de vin" europeanises flasks and flaggons; and the violent convuls- 
ions in which the girl dies(her head having been cut of by her sister) is mere Gallic squeam 
-ishness, The terrible 01d Man of the Sea is badly described by "l*incommode vieillard." "pli 
er les voiles pour marque qu'il se rendait" is a European practices "je m'estimais heureuse 
d'avoir fait une si belle conquete" gives a Parisien turn(107). Prof. Weil and Mr Payne just- 
ly charge ‘Galland with making the Trader throw away the shells(écorces) of the date which has 
only a pellicle,as Galland certainly knew; but dates were not seen every day in France,while 
almonds and walnuts were of the quatre mendiants. Tarte a la creme,so well known to the West, 
dispaces,naturally enough, the outlendish " mess of pomegranate-seeds." Though the text espec 
~ialYy tells us the hero removed his bag—trousers(not only "son habit") andplaced them under 
the pillow,a crucial fact in the history,Galland sends him to bed fully Sere 
for the purpose of informing his readers in a foot-note that Easterns "se epuchent en calec- 
on". It was an unpardenable carelessness or something worse to turn Nar(fire) and Dan(in 
lieu of) into "le faux dieu Nardoun". Nearly as bad also to make the Jewish physician remark, 
when theyouth gave him the left wrist,"voila une grande ignorance deme savoir pas que l'on 
presente la main droite a un medecin et non pas la gauche" (108)——whose exclusive use all tra 
-vellers in the East must know. The Barter's sixth borther was not “aux levres fendues", for 
his lips had been cut off by the Badawi jealous of his fair wife. Abu alHasan would not gre- 
et his beloved by saluting "le tapis a ses pieds": he would kiss her hands and feet. Haiataln 
-fous would not "throw cold water in the Princess's face": she would sprinkle it with eau-de- 


rose. "Dog" and "dog-son" are not "injures atroces et indignes d'un grand goin, the greatest 
Eastern kings allow themselves far more energetic language (109). De Sacy notes that in some 


MSS.,the Sultan,ennuye by the last tales of Shahrazad,propeses to put her to death$when she 
produces her three children and all ends merrily without marriage-bells. Von Hammer prefers 
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this version as the more dramatic,De Sacy rejects it on account of the difficulties of the 
accouchements., ‘ere he strains at the gnat. Galland's attempts to amplify beauties and to 
correct or conceal the defects and the grotesqueness of the original absolutely suppress 

much of the local çolour,clothing the bare body in the best of Parisian suits. He shows only 
a single side of the gem that has many facets. We miss the odeur du sang(110) which taints 
the parfums du harem; also the humouristic tale and the Rabelaisian outbreak which relieve 
and throw out into strong relief the splendour of Empire and the havoc of Time(111). The 

only good German translation is due to Dr Gustav Weil,Tausend und Fine Nacht Arabische Er- 
zahlungen(1838—42)(113). Te dee Ve eee nas P 

The Nile-land originated every form of literature between Fabliau and Epos. "Aesopus et Aith- 
iops idem sonant" saysUsic.] the sages(117). The Beast-fables are introduce to add variety 
to the subject-matter (122). It is told with a charming naiveté and such sharp touches of loc- 
al colour as,"Come,let us make merry an hour and lie together! Let down thy hair!" In all 
Hindu tales the jackal seems to be an awkward substitute for the Grecian and clas-ical fox, 
the Gidder or Kol4(canis aureus) being by no means sly end wily as the Lomri (vulpes vulgaris) 
H istory paints or attempts to paint life as it is,a mighty maze with or without a pkan: Fic 
-tion shows or would shov us life as it(122) should be,Wisel} ordered and laid down on fixed 
lines. Thus Fiction is not the mere handmaid of History: she has a household of her own. Fan- 
cy,la folle du logis,is"thot kind and gentle portress who holds the gate of Hope wide open, 
in opposition to Reason,the surly and scrupulous guard"(Rambler,No.67). he imaginative varn- 
ish of The Nights serves admirably as a foil to the bsolute realism of the picture in general 
Here man is in the midst of Wonderland. Here he secs mighty spirits sumioned to work the hu- 
man mite's will however whimsical (124), From this outraging prebability and outstripning poss 
~ibility arises not a little of that strange fascination exercised for nearly two centuries 
upon the life andliterature of Europe by the Nights,even in their mtilated and garbled form 
{125). The Fairy Tale in fhe Nights is wholly and purely Persian. Persia repeated for Babyl- 
onian art and literature what Greece had done for Egyptian. Hellas and Iran instinctively 
chose as their characteristic the idea of Beauty. The innovation was hailed hy the Hebrews. 
The whole of the supernaturelism in Al-Islam is borrowed bodily from Persia,which had "impar— 
adised Earth by makinei t the abode of angels” (127). Deficiency of imagination made Mohammed 
dislike everything but \"women,perfumes,and prayers",with an especial aversion to music,poetry 
and plastic art. Yet his angels and devils,his heavens and hells,even the Bridge over the 
Great Depth are all either Talmudic or Iranian. But the taint of fanaticism still lingers in 
Al-Islam it will be said of a pious man,"He always studies the Koran,and he never reads 
poems nor listens to music or stories." Tuam nature was stronger than the Prophet and,thus 
outraged,took speedy and absolute revenge. Beffore the first century had elapsed, othodox Al- 
Islam was startled by the rise of Sufyism,the most poetical anoimprachical creed ever invente// 
(128). Aaron the Orthodox appears in The Nights as a headstrong and violent autocrat. But his 
qareer shows that he was not more tyrannical or more sanguinary than the normal despot of the 
East,or the contemporary kings of the Wests in most points,indeed,he was far superior to the 
historic misrulers who have af 'licted the world from Spain to furthest China. But a sinrle 
great crime,a tragedy whose details are almost incredibly horrible,marks his reigh with the 
stain of infamy,vith a blot of blood never to be washed away(136). This tale,"full of the 
waters of the eye",as Firdausi sings,is the massacre of the Barmecides. The house of Bermek 
rose to that height from which decline and fall are,in the East,well nigh certain and immedia 
-te(137). Ja'afar appears in fhe Nights as an adviser of calm sound sense,an intercessor and 
peace-maker ¿remarkable for une effrayante gémérosité. As the Caliph and Ja'afar vere halting 
in the convent near Anbâr-town on the Euphrates,after a convivial evening,Harun during the 
dead of the night called up his page and bade him bring Jatafar's head. The messenger found 
Ja'afar still carousing with the blind poet Abú Zakkér and the Christian physician Gabriel 
ibn BakhtiashG,and vas persuaded to return to the Caliph and report his death; the Wazir 
adding,"An he express regret I shall owe thee my life; and,if not,whatso Allah will done." 
Ja'afar follwed and heard only the Caliph exclaim "0 sucker of thy mother's clitoris thou 
answer me another word,{ wil! send thee Before him!" whereupon he at once bandaged his own 
eyes and received the fatal blow(138): The whole Barmecide family,numbering over a thousand, 
were slaughtered(139). When the Caliph's sister 'Olayyah,an accomplished princess who had a 
practice that suggests the Dame aux Camelias,asked him," 0 my lord,I have not seen thee enjoy 
one happy day since putting Ja'afar to death: wherefore didst thou slay him!" he answered,"}ty 
dear life,an I thought that my shirt Imew the reason I would rend it in pieces!" I therefore 
hold with Al-Mas'udi,"As regards the intimate cause it is unknown and Allah is Omniscient" (141) 
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In The Nights the tales of Zubaydah's jealousy mostly end in her selling off or hurying alive 
her rivals; she acted after the recognised fashion of her exalted sisterhood. The secret hist 
-ory of Cairo tells of many a viceregal dane who comaitted all the crines,without any of the 
virtues which characterised ilarun's cousin-spouse. ‘ler popular name "Creamkin" derives from 
Zubdah,cream or fresh butter,on account of her plumpness and freshness(143). The richness of 
Oriental plot-invention contrasts strongly with all European literatures except the Spanish 
and the Italian. And the remarkable deficiency lasted till the romantic movement dawned in 
France,when Hugo and Dumas showed their marvellous powers of faultless fancy,boundless imagin 
-ation and scenic luxuriance,"raising French poetry from the dead and not mortally wounding 
French prose"(145). "farun and the three Poets" has given to Cairo a pro erb,"fhe day oblite 
erates the vord or promise of the Night." It sugrests Congreve's Doris: "For who o'er night 
ottain'@ her zrace,/She can next day disown"(151). The "Arabian Odyssey" ,i.e.,the seven voy- 
ares of Sindbad the Seaman,shows(152) how far Eastward the mediaeval Arab had extended: al- 
ready in The Ignorance he had reached China and formed a centre of trade at Canton(153). "The 
Wife's Device” has its analogues in the Katha(ch.13),in the ‘iesta Romanorwn(No.28) and in 
Poccaccio(I11.5 and VI.8),mocifiec by La Fontaine to Richare Minutolo(Contes Lela That most 
witty and indecent tale The three “ishes has forced its way dismiised as a babe into our nurs 
-eries. Another form of it is found in the Arab proverb "More luckless than Bast" ,a fair 
Israelite who persuaded her husband,also a Jew,to wish that she might become the loveliest of 
women. Jehovah granted it,spitefully as Jupiter; the consequence was that her contumacious 
treatuent of her mate made his: pray that the heauty might be turne into a bitch; and the 
third wish restored her to her original state(154). Its pictures of the three great Arab pass 
-ions,love,war and fancy,entitle it to be called "Blood,Musk and Hashish"(157). 
I cannot but suspect that the peculiarly hanvy framework set an example to the Decamerone, the 
Piacevoli Notti,the eptameron,the Hexaneron,the Pentamerone,etc. The Kathá Sarit Ségara,na 
contemporary Hindu work,is at once so like cng so unlike fhe Nights(16%). Like the Arab,the 
“indu is liberal in trite reflections anc frigid conceitsz yet some of his expressions are 
terse and telling,e-fo, Ascending the swing of Doubt; Boung together (lovers) bv the leash of 
of gazing; Two babes looking like misery and poverty; A vow Ga difficult/ standing on a sword- 
edge,etc. There is also that grotesqueness which the French detect even in Shakesneare,e.ge 
She drank in his ambrosial form with thirsty eyes like partridres(161}). 
The tautolo end the prose-rhyme serve to attract at:ention,e.g.,"In days of yore and in 
times long efore lgone/ there was a King"; in England where we strive not to waste words this 
(162} becomes "Once upon a time." The closings also are artfully calculated,by striking a 
minor chord after the rush and hurry of the incidents,to suggest repose: "And they led the 
most pleasurable of lives and the most delectable,till there came to them the Destroyer of 
delights and the Severer of societies anc t':ey became as though they had never been.""Place 
this by the side of Boccaccio's favourite formula: "Egli conquistò poi la Scozia,e furne 
re coronato"(ii.3); "Et onorevolmente visse infino Alla fine"(ii.4}; "Molte volte goderono 
del loro amore: Iddio faccia noi goder del nostro" (iii.6); "E cosi nella sua grossezza si 
rimase e ancor vi si sta"(vi.8). We have further docked this tail into: "And they lived hapni 
-ly ever after." The Nights read in many places like a guide for the professional ,who would 
learn them by heart,here and there introducing his "gag" and "patter". To this "business" 
possibly we may attribute much of the ribaldry which starts up in unexpected places: it was 
meant simpl, to ~rovoke a laugh(163). 
Many travellers have complained that they failed to find a complete MS copy of fhe Nights. Fv 
-idently they never heard of the popular superstition which declares that no one can read 
through them without dying(166). Hector France: "La vache enragée"s "Le spurcil en accent cir 
-conflexe et l'geil en point d'interrogation"(171). 
There is no mordimmoral work than the Old Testament. Its deity is an ancient Hebrew of tihe 
Werat type,who condones,permits or commands every sin in the Decalogue to a Jewish patriarch, 
u@ patriarch. He orders Abraham to murder his son and allows Jacob to swindle his brother(18 
oy. the horrid deeds of Judith and Esther are made examples to mankind....For obscenity we 
have tales of Onan and Tamar,Lot and his daughters,Amnon and his sister,Absalom and his 
fabher's concubines,the "wife of whoredoms" of Hosea and,capping all,the Song of Solomon.... 
For mere filth what can be fouler than lst Kings,xviii.27; Tobias iiell.....Ce qui excuse 
Dieu,said Henri Beyle,c'est qu'il n'existe pas,—--I add,as man has made him(181). By ignoring 
the truth that cleanliness is next to godliness the Christian Fathers paved the way for such 
saints as Simon Stylites and Sabba who,like the lowest orders of Hindu ascetics,made filth a 
concémitant and an evidence of piety(182). Mohammed made the ideal Moslem's life physically 
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clean,moderate and temperate. As Judaism promised the good Jew all manner of temporal bless- 
ings,so Christianity offered the good Christian,as a bribe to leed a godly life,the Kingyom 
of Heaven,with an alternative threat of “ell. It never rose to the height of the Hindu Brah- 
mans and Lao-fse; of Zeno the Stoic and his disciples the noble Pharisees who believed and 
preached that Virtue is its own reward. It never dared to say,"Do good for Good's sake"(183). 
Satan queries: "Does Job serve God for naught?" À no less defect is the low view of human 
nature. Christianity dwells,lovingly as it were,upon the "Fall" of man. Of the doctrine of 
the Fall the heretic Marcion wréteë:"The Deity must either be deficient in goodness if he wi- 
lled,in prescience if he did not foresee,or in power if he did not prevent it"(184), Mahommed 
even exaggerated the pleasures of Heaven and the horrors of tiell. On the other hand he did 
much to exalt human nature. ‘le passed over the Fall with a light hand; he made man superior 
to the angels(186). 

fany reeders of Thc Nights find the female characters more remarkable for decision and act- 
ion then the male. Women,all the world over,are what men make them. It is the old ever-new 


pe ese “Who drew the Lion vanquished? 'fwas a men!"(192) In the Psalms(xxx.15) we have the 
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old sneer et the three insatiables,llel!,Earth and the parts feminine(os vulvae)(193). In fhe 
lights women are mostly "Sectaries of the god Winsch”; beings of impulse ,blown 
aon of Baa Lon is tiel aniy in inconstancy » Umm Kul sum vas one of the Wreupla of the Araba? 
For her first 39 years she whored; during the next 3 decades she pimped for friend and foe; 
and during the last third of her life,when bed-ridden by age and infirmities,she had a buck- 
goat and a nanny tieč up in her room and solace herself by contemplating their amorous conf- 
licts(194). The barbarians have the system of "making men",i.e.,teaching lads first arrived 
at puberty te nice conduct of the instrumentum paratum plantandis civibus(199). It is seid 
ebroad that tie English have the fienst women in Europe and least know how to use them. The 
Egyptians especially delight in aphrodisiac literature treating de la partie au-dessous de la 
taille(200). Eight pages of most grotesque illustrations in Ananga-tanga show the various 
fieureae Veneris which seem to be the triumphs of contortionists(202). 
The turpiloguium of The Nights is a coarsenessof language,not of idea; they are indecent,not 
depraved; and the pure and perfect naturalness of their nudity sems almost to nurify it, 
showing that the matter is rather of manners than of morals. All the world over there ere v' 
three severel stages for names of things and acts sensual. First we ahve the mot cru,the pop- 
ular term,soon followed by the technical and scientific,and,lastly,the literary or figurative 
nomenclature,which is often much more immoral because more suggestive than the raw word. A 
naive French traveller said of the Japanese: "si grossiers qu'ils ne scavent nom'er les chos- 
es cue par leur non'!{203). Le vice contre nature---as if anything can be contrary to nature 
which includes ell things. Sec the Novelle of Bandello where the dying fisherman replies to 
his confessor "Oh! Oh! your reverence,to amuse ityself with boys was natural to me as for man 
to eat and drinks yet you asked me if I sinned against nature!" Among the wiser ancients sinn 
-ing contra naturam was not marrying and begetting children(204). I proceed to discuss the 
matter serieusement,honnetement,historiquement; to show it in decent nudity not in suggestive 
fig-leaf. The "execrabilis familia pathicorum" first came before me by a chance of earlier 
life. In 1845,it was reported to Sir Charles Napier that Karachi supported no less than three 
lupenars,in which not women but boys and eunuchs,the former demanding nearly a double price, 
lay for hire. This detail especially excited the veteran's curiosity. The reason proved to 
be that the scrotum of the unmutilated boy could be used as a kind of bridle for directing th 
the movements of the animal(205). There exists what I shall call a "Seeadio Zone" bounded 
westwards by the northern shores of the Mediterranean and by the southern. Thus the depth 
would be 780 to 800 miles including meridional France,the Iberian Peninsula,Italy and Greece, 
with the coast-regions of Africa from Morocco to Egypt. Running eastward the Sotadic Zone 
narrows,embracing Asia Minor,Mesopotamia and Cpaldea,Afghanistan,Sind,the Punjab and Kashmir. 
In Indo-China the belt begins to broaden,enfolding China,Japan and Turkistan, It then embrace 
the South Sea Islands and the New World(206) where,at the time of its discovery,Sotadic love 
was an established institution. Within the Sotadic Zone the Vice is popular and endemic,held 
at the worst to be a mere peccadillo,whilst the races to the North and Sputh of the limits 
here defined practise it only à mb tatty amid the opprobrium of their fellows who,as a 
magare Pinea T incapable of performing the operation., The Platonists and pupils of the 
Academy ,followed by the Sufis or Moslem (mostics,held the love of boys ,pure as ardent,to be 


the beau ideal which united in man' skoul the creature with the Creator, G 
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Gant in Athen.xiii.84 decalres that boys are handsome only when they resemble women; and so the 
: Learned Lady in The Nights (V p.160) declares "Boys are likened to girls because folks say,Yon 
dons -der boy is like a girl" (207). Socrates declared that "a most valiant army might be composed 
Laws © boys and their lovers; for that of all men they would be most ashamed to desert one anoth= 
“ers” Virgil,despite the foul flavour of Formosum pastor Corydon,could write: "Nisus amore pio 
feu pueri." The male feminisme whereby the man becomes patiens as well as agens,and the woman a 
tribade,a votary of mascula Sappho,Queen of Frictrices or Rubbers. "Mascula" from the priap— 
z iscus,the over-development of clitoris which enabled her to play the man. This the the view 
> Of Maximus of fyre(Diseert.xxiv),0vid(frist.ii.265},and Suidas(208), To Lesbianise refers to 
bag the love of woman for woman and to 'tribassare to its mécanique(either natural,as friction of 
Lh the labia and insertion of the clitoris when unsunlly developed,or artificial by means of the 
fascinum,the patte de chat,the banana-fruit,etc.). According to Prof. Mantegazza the nerves 
lune: the rectum and genitalia,in all cases closely connected, are abnormally so in the pathic 
who ohtains,by inromission,the venereal orgasm which is usually sought through the sexual ors 
~ans. So amongst women there are tribads who can procure no pleasure except by foreign hs 
a pofteriori.s Love a tergo is often preferred on account of the narrowness of the passace 209) 
Dr G.Adolph declares “All« Gewohnheits-pederasten erkennen sich einancer schnell,oft mit ein- 
en Blick." H.E Meier's exhaustive article on "Paederastie” in the Allgemeine Enzyklopnedie 
of Ersch ane Gruber,Leipzig,Brockhaus,1837(210). The ancient Greeks who,like the modern Germ- 
ans,invented nothing but were great ixmrovers of what other races invented,attributed the for 
-mal apostolate of Sotadism to Orpheus(Ovid,Met.x.79-85). Euripides proposed Laius father of 
Vedipus es the inaucurator,whereas Timaeus declaree that pote vas introduced from Crete, 
for Malthusian reasons said Aristptle(Pol.ii.10) attributing it to Minos. Herodotus knew fer 
better,having discovered(ii.80) that the Orphic and Bacchic rites were originally Egyptians 
but he tripped in the fol!oving passage(i.135): "As soon as the Persians hear of any luxury, 
they instantly make it their owm,and hence anong other. matters, they have learned from the Hel 
-lenes a passion for boys." Plutarch(De MoligeHerod.xiii) asserts with much more probability 
thet the Persians used eunuch boys according to Mos Graeciae,long before they had seen the 
Grecian main. In Homer and Hesiod there is no trace of pederasty,although Lucian suspected 
(211) Achilles and Ptroclus as he did Orestes and Pylades, Servius(Ad Aeneid.x.325): "De Cret 
~ensibus accenimus,quod in amore puerorum intemperantes fuerunt,cuod postea in Laconas et in 
totam Graeciam translatum est." Hence Zeus the nations] Doric god of Crete loved Ganymede; 
Apollo loved Hyacinth,and llercules loved Hylas. For the pederastia of the gods see Bayle undey 
Chrysippe(212). Socrates,the "sanctus paederasta"(the phrase of J.Matthias Gesner Comi Rege 
Soc. Gottingen i.1-32,founded upon Erasmus’ "Sancte Socrate,ora pro nobis") was violemment 
soup onné when under the mantle(213): non semper sine plage ab eo surrexit. Athenneus(v.13) 
decléres that Plato represents Socrates as absolutely intoxicated with his passion for Alcib- 
iades. Juvenal wrote: "Inter Socraticos notissima fossa cinaedos"; Firmicus(vii.l4): "Socrati 
+ -ci paedicones." The subject has employed many a pen,e. «,DoP.A.'s(supposed to be Pietro Aret 
FA —ino-—ad captandum?) Alcibiade Fanciullo a Scola(214). It is calculated that the French of 
the 16th century had 400 names for the parts genital and 300 for their use in coition. Meier 
er? listed nearly a hundred Greek pederastic terms(216). Phoenicissare: cunnilingere in tempore 
menstruum,quia hoc vitium in Phoenicia generate solebat; also irrumer en miel (217). Siphnia— 
ssare(from Siphnos,hod. Sifanto Island): digito podicem fadere ad pruriginem restinguendam. 
Plautus(Casin.ii.21) makesone of his characters exclaim,in the utmost sang-froid,"Ultro te,am 
~ator,apage te a dorso meo!” With increased luxury the evil grew and Livy notices(xxxix.13), 
at Bacchanalia,plure viroum inter sese quam foeminarum stupra. The great Caesar,the Cinaedus 
calvus of Catullus,was the husband of all the wives and the wifeof all the husbands(Suetoni— 
us,lii),and his soldiers sang in his praise Gellias Caesar subegit,Nicomedes Caesarem(xlix); 
whence his sobriquet "Fornix Birthynicus." Of Augustus the people chaunteds "Videsne ut Cinae 
dus orbem digito temperet?"(218). Tiberius,with hsi psiciculi and greges exoletorum, invented 
the Symplegma or nexus of Sellarii,agentes et patientes,inwhich the spinthriae were connect- 
ed in a chain by the bond of flesh(Seneca Quaest. Nat.). Of this refinement Ausonius wrote: 
" Tres uno in lectos stuprum duo perpetiuntur"{Epig.exix.i); and Martial had said: "Quo sympl 
-egmate quinque copulenturs /Qua plures teneantur a catena"{xii.13)® This and St Paul (Romans, 
1.27) suggested to Caravagzio his pictureof St Rosario showing a circle of thirty men sturpite 


-er ligati. Debauchees had signals like freemasons whereby they recognised one another. The 
Greek Skematizein was made by clsoing the hand to represent the scrotum and raising the middl 
finger as if to feel whether a hen had eggs,tater si lespoulettes ont l'oeuf(219)—-digitus 
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impudicus or infamis. Another sign was to scratch the head with the minimus——-digitulo caput 
scabere(Juv.ix.133). St Paul formally expressed his abomination of Le Vice(Rom.i.26; i Cor.vi, 
8). Seneca uses digito scalpit caput. The modern Italian does the same by inserting the thumb 
-tip between the index and the medius to suggest the clitoris. Imperial Roman literature makes 
no difference between boy and girl. Horace naively says(Set.ii.l18): "Ancilla aut verna est 
praesto puer); and with Hamlet,but in a dishonest sense: "Man delights me not/Nor woman neith 
~ero" Similarly Martial{xi.46): "Sive puer arrisit,sive puella tibi," The marvellous Satyricon 
is a kind of Triumph of Pedernsty. The humour of the fale of the Ephesian Matron is worthy of 
The Nights. It has made the grand tour of the world,e.g.,the "Fabliau de la Fenme qui se fist 
putain sur la fosse de son Mari." Abel Remusat shows in his Contes Chinois that it is well 
known to thdMiddle Kingdom. Mr Walter K.Kelly remarks that the most singular pl T ffor sèch a 
tale is the "Rule and Exercise of Holy Dying" by Jerexy Taylor,who introduces hi his ch.v 
"Of the Contingencies of Death and Treating our Dead"(220). P(ierre). P(ierrugues).'s Glossar 
-ium eroticum linguae Latinae(1828) gives some 90 words connected with Pederasty. "Aversa 
Venus" alludes to women being treated as boys(221). "Facere vicibus"{Juv.vii.238) or "mutuum 
facere"(Plaut.Trin.ii.437) refers to the puerile vice in which the two take turns to be act- 
ive and passive: they are also called Gemelli and Fratres---compares in paedicationee The 
whole Keltic race is charged with Le Vice by Aristotle(Pol.ii.66),Strabo(iv.199) and Diodorus 
Siculus(v.32). Rowan civilisation carried pederasty to Northern Africa(22). In Morocco,Moslem 
are permitted openly to keep catamites: in one case the English wife failed to banish from th@_ 
home "that horrid boy." Yet pederasty is forbidden by the. Koran(iv.20'(223). I have noticed 
(vol.i.211) the vicious opinion that the Ghilmén or Wuld4n,the beautiful boys of the Paradise, 
the counterparts of the Houris,will be lawful catamites to the True Believers in a future 
state of happiness: the i'ea is nowhere countenanced in Al-Islam. Egypt ib the classical reg- 
‘ion of all abominations. During(224) the Napoleonic conquest Jaubert in his letter to General 
Bruix seys,"Les Arabes et les Mamelouks onte traite quelques-uns de nos prisonniers comme Soc 
-rate traitait,dit-on,Alcibiade. Il fallaitperir ou y passer." Old Anglo-Egyptians still 
chuckle over the tale of Sa'id Pasha and M/de Ryyssenaer,the high-dried and highly respectable 
Consul-General fór the Netherlands,who was solemnly advised to make the experiment,active and 


:passive,before offering his opinion on the subject(225). The texts justifying or conjoining c 
{castration are Matt.xviii.8-9; Mark ix.43-7; Luke xxiii.29 and Col.iii.5. St Paul preached 
(1 Cor.vii.29) that a man should live with his wife as if he had none. The Abelian heretics o 
of Africa abstained from women because Abel died virginal, Origen mutilatedhimself after int- 
erpreting too rigorously Matt.xix.12,and was duly excommnicäteé. But his disciple,the Arab 
Valerius founded the castrated sect called Valerians who became the spiritual fathers of the 
modern Skopzis in Russia. The Rabbis make the Sodomites do everything à l'envers: Sdo if 
r(2 


a man were wounded he was fined for bloodshed and was compelled to fee the offende 27). Je- 
hoveh is made to play an evil part by destroying men instead of teaching them better. But 
"Nous faisons les Dimux a notre image et nous portons dans le ciel ce que nous voyons sur la 
terre"(229). "Dog" is applied by the older Jews to the Sodomite and the Catamite; and thus 
they understand the "price of a dog" which could not be brought into the Temple (Deut.xxiii.18), 
I have neticed it in one of the derivations of cinaedus and can only remark that it is chile 
libel upon the canine tribe(231). The "unspeakable Turks" are a race of born pederasts. In the 
whole of Asia Minor and Mesovotamia we netice a peculidiyty of the feminine figure,the mammae 
incl inatae, jacentes et pannesae. i women to the th and South,with local exceptions 
ec Zs, Vienna is remarkable mt he enormous development of the virginal bosom which soon bec 
~omes pendulent))have the mafguae stantes of the European virginW232). Georgia suprlied Türke 
with ca es whilst Circassia sent concubines. Many Persians account for Le Vice by pate 
nal severity. Youths arrived at puberty find none of the facilities with which Europe suppl- 
ies fornication. Onanism is to a certain extent discouraged by circumcision,and meddling with 
the father's slave-girls wouldgbe risking cruel punishment if not death. Hence they use each 
other by turns. After marrying’ begetting heirs,Paterfamilias returns to the Ganymede. All the 
odes of Hafiz are addressed toyouths,as proved by such Arabic exclamations as ‘Afaka 'llah— 
Allah ascain thee(masculine)(233). A friend once said to Mujtahid,the head of the Shi'ah 
ereed,"There is a question I would fain address to your Eminence but I lack the daring to do 
so." "Ask and fear not,” replied the Bivine, "It is this,0 Mujtahid! Figure thee in a garden 
of roses and hyacinths with the evening breeze waving the cypress-heads,a fair youth of 20 
sitting by thy side and the assurance of perfect privacy. What,prithee,would he the result?" 
The holy man bowed the chin of doubt upon the collar of meditation; and,too honest to lie,pre 
-sently whispered,"Allah defend me from such temptations of Satan!" (2345, 
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A favourite Persian punishment for strangers caught in the Horem or Gynaeceum is to expose them 
to the embraces of the grooms and negro-slaves. I once asked a Shirazi how penetration was po- 
ssible if the patient resisted with all the force of the sphincter muscle: he smiled and said, 
NAA, we Persiens know a trick to get over that; we apply a sharpened tent peg to the crupper- 
bone(os coccygis) and knock till he opens." A well-imown missionary to the East was subjected to 
this gross insult by one of the Persian Prince-governors,whom he had infuriated by his convers- 
ion=mania: in his memoirs he alludes to it by mentioning his "dishonoured person". Shaykh Nasr, 
Governor of Bushire famed for facetious blackguardism,used to invite European youngsters and 
ply them with liquor till they were insensible. Next morning the middies mÿstly complained 
that the champagne had caused a curious irritation and soreness in la parte-poste. He would ask 
his guests if they had ever seen a man—cannon( ami-top}; and @ grey~beard slave was drasged 
in blaspheming and struggling with all his strength. He was presently placed on all fours and 
firmly held by the extremities; his bag-trousers were let down and a dozen peppercorns were 
inserted ano suo; the target was a sheet of paper held at a reasonable distance(235)3 the match 
was applied by a pinch of cayenne in the nostrils; the sneeze started the grapeshot. We can 
hardly wonder at the loose conduct of Persian women perpetually mortified by marital pederasty. 
The Afghans are comercial travellers on a large scale and each caravan is accompanied by a 
number of boys almost in woman's attire with kehl'd eyes and rouged cheeks,long tresses and 
henn'd fingers end toes,riding luxuriously in camel-pannierss they are called travelling wives 
(236). A young Brahman had connection with a soldier comrade of low caste and this had contin- 
NW ued till,in an unhappy hour t Parish patient ventured to become the agent and was shot by 
p > (237) the high-caste paramour? The Chinese,as far as we know them in the great cities,are omni- 
vorous ond omnifutuentes: thetr systematic bestiality with ducks,goats,and other animals is 
equalled only by their pederasty. The Chinese bracelet of caoutchoue studded with points now 
takes the place(238) of the Herisson or Annulus hirsutus,which was bound between the glans and 
prepuce Of the penis succedaneus,known variously as fascinum, gode-miché ,passatempo,diletto,ete. 
every kind abounds,varying from a stuffed "French letter" to a cone of ribbed horn which looks 
like an instrument of torture. For the use of men they have the “merkin"{see Grose) or cunnus 
succedaneus,a heart-shaped article of thin skin stuffer with cotton and slit with an artificial 
vagina: two tapes at the top and ene below lash it to the wack of à chair. Of the Tartars Master 
Purchas laconically says,"They are addicted to Sodomie or Buggerie." The Jesuits brought home f 
from Manilla a tailed man whose moveable prolongation of the os(239) coccygis measured from 7 
to 10 inches; he had placed himself between two women,enjoying one naturally while the other 
used his tail as a penis succedaneus (240). V.F.Lopez draws a frightful picture of Le Vice in 
Peru: "Les femmes surtout étaient offensérs devoir la nature frustrée de tous ses droits. Elles 
pleuraient ensemble en leurs réunions sur le miserable etat dans lequel elles étaient tombées... 
Le monde Était renversé,les hommes s'eimaient et etaient jaloux les uns des autres"{Les Races 
Aryennes du Pérou,1871,p.277)(245). The most curious idea wascthat of certain medical writers 
in the middle ages; “Usus et amplexus pueri,hene temperatua,salutaris medicina." Bayle notices 
(under "Vayer") the infamous book of Giovanni della Casa,Archbishop of Benevento,"De laudibus 
Sodomise" ,vulgarly known as "Capitolo del Forno”. The same writer refers(under "Sixte IV") to 
the report that the Dominican Order had presented to the Cardinal di Santa Lucia that sodomy 
might be lawful during three months per annum,June to August; and that the Cardinal had under- 
written the petition "Be it done as they demand." Hence the Faeda Venus of Battista Mantovano. 
Bayle rejects the history for a curious reason,venery being colder in sumuer than in winter, 
and quotes the proverb "Aux mois qui n'ont pas d'R,peu embrasser et bien boire" (24%). For many 
years,England sent her pederasts to Ebaly,und especially to Naples,whence originated the term 
"Tl vizio Inglese", Frederick the Great is said to have addressed these words to his nephew, 
“Je puis vous assurer,par mon experience personnelle,que ce plaisir est peu agréable & cultiv- 
er." This suggests the popular anecdote of Voltaire and the Englishman who agreed upon an 
"experience" and found it far from satisfactory. A few days afterwards the latter informed the 
Sage of Ferney that he had tried it again and provoked the exclamation,"Once a philosophers 
twice a sodomite!"(248) A general gathering of "La Sainte Congrégation des glorieux Pédérastes" 
wsa held in the old Petite Rue des Marais where,after the theatre,many resorted under pretext 
of making weter. They ranged themselves along the wells of a vast garden and exposed their po- 
dices: bourgeois,richards snd nobles cam: with full purses,touched the part which most attracte 
tjop and vere duly followed by it(251). Many readers will regret the absence from The Nights 
odesty which distinguishes "amadis de Gaul", whose author when leaving a man and a maid 
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together says,"And nothing shall be hefetrélhérd; for these and suchlike things which are conf- 
> ormable neither to good conscience nor nature,man ought in reason lightly to pass over holding 
them in slight esteem as they deserve"(253). Lastly,why does not this inconsistent puritan 
he editor of the Edinburgh purge the Old Testament of its allusions to human ordure and the 
pudenda,to carnal copulation ond impudent whoredom,to adultery and fornication,to onanism,sod- 
omy and bestiality? (254) 
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Peter Gunn, Vernon Lee({1964). 
In heretestamentary instructions to her executrix,Miss irene Cooper Willis,Vernon Lee 
wrote: "I absolutely prohibit any biography of me. My life is my own and’ I leave that 
to nobody"(ix). Miss Cooper Willis hgs waived the prohibition in this present instance (x). 
À most unusual tribute was paid by Browning to the author of Euphorions"*No,the book/Which 
‘noticed how the wall growths wavet,said she,/'Was not by Ruskin'./T said,'Vernon Lee '(Asol 
~ande)(2). In the chapter on “Poppies",the nodding “enemies of promise" whose indulgence 
leads to neglect and finally to oblivien,Cyril Connolly says: "Than good conversation noth- 
ing is sooner forgotten and those who remember it do so unconsciously and reproduce it as 
their own. Qoleridge,Swinburne ,Wilde,Harry Melville,Vernon Lee——not much survives now of 
these might/mouthed international geysers." The tenacity and volubility with which she ex- 
pressed hef most cherished views exceeded the restrained good taste demanded by Max Beerbohm 
On the titlepage of his copy of Gospels of Anarchy(1908) he pasted in an engraving of abbon- 
neted middle-aged lady drinking tea; this "portrait" he "“improved"ko suit the refinement of 
his malice. On the fly-leaf opposite he wrote: " Oh dear! Poor dear dreadful little lady! 
Always having a crow to pick,ever so coyly,with Nietzsche,or a wee lance to break with Mr 
Carlyle....What a dreadfui little bore and busybody!..."(3) If,as it has been said,she wrote 
too much,still we can regret that she is read se little(5). The Victorians were the precurs— 
ors. We are all of us heirs to their estate; we enjoy the use of the spiritual and material 
capital they provided, just as we have been and are still liable for their debts(6). The width 
of Vernon Lee's reading in scientific subjects is astonishing. Well might Max,that elegant 
upholder of male supremacy,be appalled; how much more agreeable to bask in the sunshine of 
a smile from the delightful Zuleike Bebsen than to confrent the eruditien of this prevocat— 
ively articulate blue-stocking(8). 
Vernon Lee expressed laconically her mother's attitude to her marriages: Herrtwo husbands 
bored her and she gavethem liberty after having a child by each'(15). Mrs Paget was both 
helpless and hopeless in domestic,practical day-to-day matters. In the last respect Violet 
took after her mother(16). She described her mother as "passionately despotic"(17). Mrs 
Paget's need for love and loving was centred on her son Eugene by her first husband Captain 
Lee-Hamilton(19). He went down from Oxford without taking his degree. Afférrsome lethargic 
years in diplematic service,he resigned in consequence of an illness which kept him at home, 
recumbent for more than 20vyears(21). He lay on a bier-like sofa,waited on hand and foot,at 
times unable to be spoken to in sentences of more than 5 words..His final cure was effected 
in 1893-4 under the direction of Dr Erb of Heidelberg,who looked on the malady as "a purely 
functional one,produced by a very high degree of auto-sugrestion." It was on one of the fre 
-guent visits that Eugene told Henry James of the attempts of a Captain Silsbee to extract 
dome Byron papers from Jane Clairemont,who lived in Florence in her old age; this was- the 
origin of The Aspern Papers(22). The Pagets.were like a family of Schopenhauerian hedgehogs 
coming together for Warmth,all their prickles bristling(23). With the exception of Eugene, 
when he married,none of them found a satisfying emotional and physical relation with a mem— 
ber of the other sex(24). 
Her Popean comment: "And some turn critics nature meant for fools"(Essay on Criticism,26: "Anj 
some made coxcombs nature meant for fools"). Looking round aghast at the terrible daubs which 
hung en the valls,Signor Fenzi asked Ouida who her master was. "Master! I never had a master! 
I would not(63) take a master on any accpunt!" Ouida once informed seme Americans that only 
two persons had even been able to write English——byron and fafat), 
The Studdéés of the 18th Cnetu in Italy: "Was Metastasio u thv of the admiration of the 
past?-——-is he deserving of the contempt of the present?" (70). 
Belcaro:."...most writers on art were simply substituting psychological er mystic or poetic 
enjoyment,due to their own literary activities,for the simpler artistic engeyment which was 
alone and solely afforded by art itself." "Beauty has no moral value"(80). She roundly attack, 
Ruskin who was "in many respects a man left behind by the current of modern thought.” Perugin 
-o "was an atheist and a cynic,but he was a great painter"(81l}. 
" Edmund Gurney is supposed to be marvellously handsome but is to me more like a fine butler 
with a dash of guardsman(84),with a very undecided manner. Then there were Mr and Mrs Richm— 
ond Ritchie——-she is Miss Thackeray the novelist,he her godson and 20 years younger and she 
is the thin,sentimental,leering,fleshy,idealistic old person who would marry her godson,and 


who or oil brimning over the idea of having babies at an age when she ought to be ashame 
of it"(85). 
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Maurice baring told her hew,as a small boy,he had beenrrewarded with seme money for a piece 
of exemplary behaviour,and he had gone to Hatchard's to “buy himself a book. His eye fell on 
The Prince of the Hundred Soups: A Puppet-Show in Narrative,"by Vernon Lee,Author of Belcaro, 
etc." He beught the book and was delighted with it. Saving his pocket-money,he was resolved 
to buy Belcaro by such an entertaining author. He was bitterly disappointed,and was unable 

in later years to refrain from frequent allusions to what he called “the(blank) swindle pract 
~ised on his infant puilelessness"(87). 

JeAsSymonds found the L&th-Century Studies charming,but offered some advices "You must aband- 
on superfluous adjectives, repetitions, and incoherent strings of clauses with a dash to save 
all at the close....Your modulations are often violent"(91). 

Nearly 50 years after the publication of the brillaint essay on the discrepancy between the 
Italy of the late Renaissance as envisaged in fascinated horror bytthe Elizabethan dramat- 
ists and the Italy as portrayed by the generality of its own painters and writers in Buphor— 
ion(1884),in 1927,there appeared The Lien and the Fox by Wyndham Lewis. From the frequent 
references to Vernon Lee it is clear that he was considerably indebted to her bookybut has 
some belittling and patronising things to say of her in the chapter "A Lady's Response to Ma- 
chiavelli", While helping himself liberally from her erudite esasays,he refers to her as "Mrs 
Lee" misquotesher,distorts her argument,and even confuses a quotation from her with remarks 
of his own(95)i 

Her passionate friendship with Mme Annie Meyer lasted for two years,and the rupture,when it 
came about, appears to have affected her deeply(96). The news of Mary Robinson's engagement to 
James fharmsteter in 1887 brought on a nervous and physical collapse from which it took sever- 
al years to regain her strength-—if indeed she ever did finally regain it(98). Mary Robinson 
told Vernon Lee that it was she who had asked the Jewish professor at the College de France 
to marry her(118). Clementina Anstruther-Thomson("Kit") nursed her back to henlth(120). 

She found Shaw "a little caddish,but original" (123),and called Prank Harris "a strange sortpf 
cad of genius"(124). 

On 20th Jan.1893,Henry James wrote to his brother William from London: "Receive from me...a 
warning about Vernon Lee. I hope you won't throw yourself into her arms(138)....tler vigour 
anc sweep of intellect are most rere and her talk superior, altosether....At any rate draw 

it #élmila with her on the auestion ef friendship. She's qtiger-—cat!" William took Vernon 
Lee to task for the malicious portrait of his brother in the story "Lady Tal"(in Vanitas; 
Jervase Marion,a "psychological" novelist,"a cosmoplolitan American" liviny in London,an ino 
matecef the world of HenryyJames and a kind of Henry James,of a lesser magnitude",is on holi 
-day in Venice}. She burst into tears and snid she was deeply sorry(139). One of bhe charact~ 
ers in Anatole France's Le Lys Rouge (1894) Was a yound Englishwoman Vivian Bell: "Ugly and 
yet attractive,slightly ridiculous and altogether exquisite,Miss Bell lived at Fiesole as 
aesthete and philesopher,while in England she was renowned as the favourite English poetess, 
Like Vernon Lee and Mary Robinson,she had fallen in love with Tuscan life and art..."(141). 
in auketter on Aug.24,1897,Kernard Berenson brought against the joint authors of the essay 
“Beauty and Ugliness” a charge a-chamge of plagiarism: "...such perfect distillations,such 
delightful reminders of numerous conversations I have been privileged to have with you at Pal 
-merino,and of even more numerous visits with Miss Anstruther-Thomson to the calleries....It 
is too much like conversing with a recording angel,one who stores up nothing against one,but 
takes the whole burden upon bis'shoulders....But it is your gift of putting things freshly, 
with all the illusion of lucidity,that I envy. What is insight,experience,thought compared to 
it?"(152). In her reply,she came straight to the point: Leaving aside all "sarcastic innuen— 
does",she wrote,"the plain English of your elaborate ambiguities....is that Miss Anstruther- . 
Thomson and I have stolen the larger part of our essay from your conversation..."(153). 

After her break with Kit,Vernon Lee Bermed a passionate friendship with Mme Bulteau,which wle 
also ended unhappily(166}. Soon after her recencilation with Berenson,she asked him: "Tell me 
my dear Mr Berenson,what do you see in Chinese art? I mean to take it up,but would like to 
find out first what,in spite of its extreme ugliness,yuo manage to enjoy in ite(174). 
Magdalen in Ariadne in Mantuas “Ohomadam,when one can no longer claim understanding and com- 
fort; no longer say ‘I suffers help me! '~--because the cre re one would say it te is the 
very same whe hurts and spurns one!" This a cri du coeur{17B}). 

Enid Bagnold relates a typical Maurice Baring story: "One doctor to another-——~' About the term 
~ination of pregnancy~—~I want your opinion. The father was syphilitic. The mother tubercul- 
ouge 
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Of the four children bern the first was blind,the second died,the third was deaf and dumb, 
the fourth was alse tuberculous. What would you have dene? ……t} would have ended the preg- 
nancy.'~-~'thdl you would have murdered Beethovent"(212}. 
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Michael Holïroyd,Hugh Kingsmill. 
Introduction by Malcolm Muggeridges Though most of his brilliant intuitions---for instance 
about Matthew Arnold Dickens———have been sustained by subsequent research,credit is rarel- 
accorded him by neme(9Ÿ. Hesketh Pearson was the closest of all of us to himyand over a longe: 
period. Kingsmill is the only human being I have ever known in whose company I never suffered 
one moment of boredom. I could neither censure him gyeéff nor accept censure from others(10). 
Writers should,like Don Quixote,wear woeful countenances—-—the more woeful,the higher their 
bar i 1). There was a constambtdelivery of unpaid bills,selicitors' letters and other int 
~imations of penury at his house,to the point that he hated and dreaded the post, and delight 
-ed in public holidays when none came(17) 
Reality contrasted strongly with her visionary picture. She found missionaries taking it easy 
on the verandas of their fine bungalows,lolling in deck chairs Waited on by obsequious serve 
ants(25). Kingsmill remarked at the age of 12 that life would be far nicer if his mother made 
as many excusedfor him as some clergymen did for God(33). In his short story W.J.,the hero 
Gleg says: "Don't you know that the half's greater than the whole...? Why,why,why? because 
the half suggests infinity; and the whole obscured it,the poor,limited,earthly whole"(38). He 
never tired of repeating Heine's lines: "Misshandelt und beschimpft zu werden,/Das is des Seh 
Schoenen Los auf Erden"(42). Fhank Harris's The Man Shakespeare fascinated him so much that h 
he “hastened to sit at the feet of a master whose message agreed with what he desired from 
life"(44). The patronage which Harris extended to his band of admirers seems to have been lar: 
~gely influenced by the size of their fathers' bank balance(47). Mrs Maud Churton's books 
encouraged women "to be true to themselves" and untrue to their husbands(51). Héepicked up 
one piece of knowledge about sex,"with which",as Hesketh Pearson puts it,"he could have disp- 
ensed"(53). "But what is life? One day an empty belly/The next an overdose of shrimps in 
jelly"(56). The melancholy,inarticulate,self-confessed genius John Hobimsaremained his life- 
long friend(56). In her entertaining and uninhibited volumes of reminiscences,Qut of this 
Century and Confessions of an Art Addict,Pegry Guggenheim,that notoriously wealthy American 
woman,itinerant searcher after modern art treasures and new husbands,snpoke of her life with 
Holme in the following terms: "fighting all day,f ail night"(61}. 
He projected a mesmeric glare through large horn-rimmed glasses(70). In Mugeceridge,whese Samu 
el Butler had been greatly influenced by After Puritanism „he saw perhaps his one and oniy 
disciple(85). Matthew Arnold was reviewed with almost hysterical hestility(97). What so scan- 
dalized some readers above all else,was the unabashed statement that Marguerite of the poems 
was e real woman with whom "Matt" had a love—affair(98)« By incorporating his Shakespearean 
criticism in e burlesque novel(The Return of William Shakespeare) ,he hoped to increase his 
sales,the market for pure literary criticism being what it was and,alas,is(109)4 
“I suppose Murry has not enjoyed the publicity given to his tears,yet Jesus wept,so he is in 
company of his own choosing"(1379. A propos of Bonamy Debrée's study of Casanova: "poor Casa- 
nova,the hero of those sprightly academics who spend their lives letting I dare not wait upon 
In any case I couldn't"(154). All newspapers contain their own parodies(155). NT am optimist- 
ic about everything I cannot control,and as I.can control practically nothing I amgtimistic 
about practically everytiing"(160). "Things always turn out worse than one hopes an: better 
than one imagines." "Disillusionment is the result of discovering that other people are as 
‘erotistical as oneself"(161). "Pleasure is only pleasurable when a man is hapny,but otherwise 
is only a distraction from paino" “Spiritualism is the mysticism of the materialist. " "Socie 
-ty is based on the assumption that everyone is alike and no one is alive. "The law of libel 
is operative everywhere except in a court of law." "A gentleman has all the qualities of a sa 
~int,except saintliness." "Charity may cover duitituue of sins,but success peal: à them 
into virtues." " Fyank fou. has a heart of borrowed gold"(162). "Wells's Short History of 
of the World should be sutitled Qmmiscience without Tears"(163). 
He translated Heëke4s peom Affrontenburg: "Nor in that garden anywhere/Could I find out one 
sheltering tree,/Where delicate tongues and brutal tongues/Coulé net pursue and torture me.// 
The toad that lurked within the grass/Informed the rat of all that pessed,/And Viper had it p 
presently,/And so to cousin frog at last(J#6)afflims the whole filthy brood was primed/With 
all I suffered every day./0f all the insults that I bore,/Never en item went astray.//...//A 
green ghost grinned between the trees/It Was at meat me he mocked! /Ane with en awful agony / 
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The bushes all about me rocked"(167). 
As Armine Arnold has explained in his D.H.Lawrence andéAmerica Kingsmill's portrait in 1936 
together with William York Tindall's study which appeared ik. the following year,"to a great 
extent managed to throw Lawrence off the literary stege"(170). Murry was by no means the 
only admirer who,in his very first attempt to live up to Harris's ideals,had contracted 
Itfgonorrhoea (171). "The Whbfewas gteater than the whole in love as well as art. It was those 

inconclusive experiences one remembers most vividly"(The Fall }(176). a 

si William Gerhardis “Hugh usually broke something or set something on fire in mere inadverteh- 
cysané when I proffered the mildest objection would exclaim in the voice of a man outraged i 
in his deepest feelings,'Demm it all,you're the host!' identifying the vocation of a host 
with that of a martyr"(186). "An anti-Jerrold simplex you mean; there's nothing complex abou 
disliking Jerrold"(188). On James Agate's Ego 5: “Everyone,it is said,has one good book in- 
side him and,if this be so,it would be unkind to suggest that Mr Agate is the exception that 
proves the rule. All one can in fairness say is that his good book is not among the 36 he ha 
so fer produced"(192). 
The Poisoned Crowns “Many remedies for the shattered world are now being offered to mankind, 
but they are all collective remedies,and collectivé remedies do not heal the ills produced 
by collective action....What is divine in man is elusive and impdpahle,and he is easily temp 
—ted to embody it in a concrete form——-a church,a country,a social system,a leader~—~s0 
that he may realize it with less effort and serve it with more profit. Yet,as even Lincoln 
proved,the attempt to externalize the Kingdom of Heaven in a temporal shape must end in dis- 
aster. It cannot be created by charters and constitutions(197) nor established by arms. Thos 
-e who set out for it alone will reach it together,and those who seek it in company will per 
ish by themselves." He described one publisher's advance as "more of a tetreat than an 
advance"(198). This Side Adulte as the title of an idolatrous kffe of Dickens which omitt+ 
ed any ion of Ellen "ema 205). $ 
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Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen, Beyond Existentialism(Philesophie der Endlichkeit), 
troby Hilda C.Graff. 

The influence ef the existentialist movement can be understood only as the aftermath ef the 

two world wars,as an analysis of the basic mood engendered by these catastrophic events. If 

material possessions are lost in an instant,if friends and relatives are killed every day,the 
only thing left is oneself,one's own existence(9). Modern existential thought is strongly 
anti-rational,for it holds that our rational constructions are concerned with a superficial 
thought-world(gedachte Welt), dealing only with the substitutes of Dasein. Fer Ileidegrer, 
rationally constructing theught is a crime against Being itself ,obscuring the sahiddenness 

(Unverbergenheit) of what-is,hence we ought to go back to primeval basic moods(11}). This 

anti-intellectualiem results in an almost exclusive emphasis on activity,project,reselve, 

intensity and dynamism. Indeed,our thinkers are most interested in the hemo faber. Indeed, 

German thinkers have frequently tended to prefer deed and actien(Tathandlung,Fichte)(12). 

Our Dasein,being—there,is limited,imperfect,and,abeve all,finite. Nietzsche warns his readers 

in the Preface to Thus Spake Zarathustra: "I adjure you,brethren,remain faithful to this eer 

earth and do not believe those whe speak to you of other-worldly hopes. They are poisoners!" 

(19). The sense of intensified-finiteness of what-is(Seienden) is mest evident in the poetry 

of Rilke andthe philesophy of Heidegger. To Rilke Leibniz would apply the words that "poet— 

ical expressions often grip and persuade men far more than what is said exactly"(Theodicee, 

Introduction 9)(21). Like Nietzsche Rilke regards the transcendance of a personal God as a 

threat to the inner-worldly dignity of man(25). Transcendance or crossing(Ueberstieg) is 

possible only through the distinction between the ontic entity(Seindes) of a concrete "what" 
and the ontolegical being(Sein) of a "how"; "ontic" refers to the plurality of merely present 
entities,"ontological" to the meaning of being. The desigh or project(Entwurf) of the world 
springs from ourselves,from the "freedom" of human existence. Man is “existing transcendance" 
because he surpasses the world of entities(Cf. leidegser,Sein und Zeit,pp.11-2,52 f.3 Kant 


und das Problem der Metaphysik,pp.24,65,85,219,232; Vom Wesen des Grundes,pn.1°,17f.,39,42,45 


47,503 Was ist Metaphysik?,pp.15,18-8,25)(27). In Sartre such finiteness becomes the centre 
of his philosophy,in which,condemned to frecdom,man must make his decision without any ante- 
cedent or goal. Transcendance only means establishing a relationship with the other,the way 
from the en-soi to the pour-soi and to the pour-autrui(29). Ever since Hegel,contradiction ha 
has no longer becn regarded as an objection. Philesophers willingly agree to relegate what 
Heidegrer calls Konsequenzlegik to the surface sphere of what—is. Our age,as R,Jolivet says, 
loves the "demonstration c'absurdite,la contradiction metaphysique." For Rilke death and life 
are one,man is divine and subject te not -ingness; For Heiflegrer Being is the Nothing,elucid- 
ating is hiding,transcendance is finiteness; for Jaspers failure is success(31). Rilke speaks 
of an eternity within the world(welthafte Ewigkeit)(32),am empty overflow(dos leere Zuviel), 
the identity of frightfulness and bliss.% God is to him a "forest of contradictions"; "Rose, 
0 pure contradiction" he had inscribed on his tembe Gabriel Marcel: "C'est au contraire a 
dessein outa chaque instant Rilke brise les images qu'il vient de former et leur en substitue 
d'autres qui peuvent paraitre inverses"(Homo viator,po312)(33). We are intimately rooted in 
this werld,always standing on the brink of the abyss,hence et finite,fregile as the "soun 
¢ “More primordial (ursprung 


dans la purte du Non-Etre." Rilke says,"We lie soothing on the Nought and we veil its fissure 
~es"(43), Nietzsche: "Now——Crouching/Between two nothings,/A question mark,/A tired riccle-- 
JA ridcle for birds of prey"(41). Nihilism becomes the style of the time (45). “Being and no~ 
thing belong together...because being itself is finite in its essence"(Was ist Metaphysik?, 
p20). Nothing is "origin of negation,not the other way round"(46). Pread(Angst) no longer 
points to something higher and bestifying,as with Kierkegaard,but it is to endure the nothing 
“in the abyss of terror" and "reveals the nullity which governs Dasein in its ground. H eide 
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coins the formulas: Ex nihilo omne ens qua ens fit(Was ist Metaphysik?,pp.375 ff.; Kant und 
das Problem der Metaphysik,p.114). Iliad, XVIII,117: "Behold the geds and all the goddesses 
are weeping because the beautiful passes away and the perfect dies." Den Quixete's lapidary 
phrases "I was born dying to live"(52). When Heidegver speaks of elucidation of being(Lichtwr 
des Seins) he does not mean intellectual interpretation, but "tuned understanding" (gestinmtes 
Verstehen)(Sein und Zeit,pp.95 f.). Mood and disposition or "placedness"(Befindlichkeit) tak- 
es precedence of reason as a cognitive faculty(90). Knowledge is a mode of eur condition(Sich 
-befinden). Mere mood(blesse Stimmng) er a "tuned being-placed"(gestimmtes Sichbefinden) 
effects the primary discovery of the world(Sein und Zeit,pp.136-83 Vom Wesen des Grundes,pp. 
12,424) (91). Existentialism is ready to accept contradictory paradoxes which are regarded as 
"tragic": infinite finiteness,conditioned unconditionedness,accidental necessity ,nontemporal 
temporelness,hopeful despair,"nen-comtradictory contradiction" (Rilke),non—-ebjective ebjectiv— 
ity(Jaspers),identity of meaning and meaninglessness,etc.(94). 4 
Reification(Versachlichung) results from a soulless,celd intellect Yorking with quantitative 
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und Zeit ,pne186-87 « It is "an anxious dread of an unknown something" which is hidden even in 
happiness(Sickness unto Death,pp.32.38). Often it is asleep(126). When E.v.Schmidt-Pauli 
spoke ef God te Rilke,the poet replied: "Then there would be ne Tragik",which he was evident- 
ly not prepared to give up{R.M.Rilke,p.246)(128). Leibniz: "We increase the evil if we pay 
attention to it." The existentialist thinkers held that man must first fall into utter desp— 
air,then he will start by himself on actual existence. Despair is deliberately chosen(Sartre, 
L'Etre et le Neant,pp.66 ff.)(136). Just as theetheelogian considers despair a condition,a 
negative praeambulum fidei,for gaiming the certainty of faith,so the existentialist regards 
Angst and despair as positive negations, the rousing powers which alone and out of themselves 
release the readiness to lead an inner-wreldly,finite existance(137). Angst can make men tru- 
ly huhan, The detours of negation can lead to better,pesitive things. "God writes straight en 
crooked lines" as the Portuguese proverb has it. Goethe speaks of "Die and become", and Hegel: 
"The heart of the world must first break in order to reveal its higher nature"(141). For exam 
-ple,two people part,realizing what they were to one another only through the loss of each 
other's cempany(142}. Cams: "Peut-on etre un saint sens:Dieu,c'est le seul probleme concret 
que je connais aujourd 'hui"(La Peste,p.279). The demand for being oneself and fashioning exis 
-tential authenticity(Gestaltung existentieller Eigentlichkeit)(160). 

J.F.Angellez recalls Heidegger's saying that he wanted to express philesophically what Rilke 
had said in poetic form(R.MRilke,]*Evelutien du_poete,1936,p.322),which today the philosoh- 
er only partially admits(214). 

Jaspers says that "truth",as “uncontradictory thinkableness"(widerspruchlose Denkbarkeit},is 
"the unmoved continuance of monotonous self-identity(Sichgleich-seins) like the being of 
death" (Philosophie, III,p.227)(227). 
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Walter Jackson Bate,John Keats(1963). 
Preface: Keats's development,however rapid,is by no means linear. Linear developments ex- 
ist only to a perception in which diagnosis is hurried by the heat of argument or kept sim- 
ple by lack of all but a few facts. Keats's development actually circles and eddies(x).... 
My largest debt is to Prof. Pouglas Lush. I wish I could better express what I owe to this 
humanist whose range and vision subsume so close a knowledge of detail(xii). 
The livery stables,which bore the name of the "Swan and Hoop",served northeastern London 
and the adjacent villages,providing horses for hire and possibly even a few coaches(1). 
The source of the most detailed information about the Jennings household is the prim,capt- 
ious tea-merckant, Richard Abbey,to whom the young Keats children were entrusted by their 
grandmother Mrs Jennings,after the early death of their parents. He sugrested,under the dis 
-guise of frankness and garrulity,that the family background had something of bad odor ab- 
out it. Startled by the interview with a publisher of some standing { John Taylor who was 
thinking of writing a memoir of Keats 4, he could hardly wish that his own stern conduct to 
the Keats children,and the way he had sat on the money they had inherited,should become pub 
lic knowledge. His handling of the estate hadrrecently been questioned. Inevitably,Abbey's 
impulse Was to justify indirectly where he could,and,where he could not,to denigrate(4). He 
was probably irked by what he considered the pretentious style in which John Jennings liv- 
ede But his immediate reason for dwelling on it to Taylor was to make a direct transition 
to the sensuousness of his daughter Frances who "somewhat resembled her father" in the addi 
-ction to "the pleasures of the Table". "But she was more remarkably the Slave of other App 
-etites...eAt an early Age she told (me e..that she must & would have a Husband; and 
her passions were 80 ardent...that it was dangerous to be alone with her....She used to go 
to a Grocers in Bishopsgate Street...,probably out of some liking for the Owner of the Shop 
---but the Man rekarked thet she) always came in dirty Weather,& when she went away,she 
heldup her Clothes very high in crossing the Street,& to be sure,says the Grocer,she has un= 
commonly handsome Legs....A Helper in her Father's Stables appeared sufficiently desirable 
in her Eyes to make her forget the Disparity of their Circumstances..."(6). Discussing her 
second marriage,Abbey states that she "became addicted to drinking and in the love of the 
Brandy Bottle found a temporary Gratification to those inordinate Appetites which seem to 
have been in one Stage or other constantly soliciting her"(Hyder E» Rollins,ed.,The Keats 
Circle,1.303-5). Whether or not he felt Abbey was trustworthy,Taylor was a little shocked. 
The Abhey account was quietly put away,its existence almost forgotten until a century lat- 
er(7). John Keats,like his father,was unsually short and fairly stocky,whereas the brothers 
were at least of normal height(9). The an and Hoop demanded active management,and the 
bereaved Mrs Keats was not the sort to conduct such a business by herself. London abounded 
with men who,because of the laws affecting women's property,were only too willing to take 
over their responsibilities and fortunes. The marriage of Murdstone with the mother of Dav— 
id Copperfield is the classic account in fiction of the situation(12). William Rawlings,a 
minor clerk in a banking firm,was plainly a fortune-hunter who succeeded in impressing the 
widow with his business sense. Not long after the marriage,she left Rawlings and returned 
t o her mother(13). Biographies always mention Keats's love of fighting as a boy. "He would 
fight any one," said one of his schoolfellows,Edward Holmes," morning,noon,or night; his 
brothers among the rest. It was ment and drink to him''(17). "Negative Capability"(letter to 
his brothers ,Pec 21,1817) or the ability to negate one's own identity,to lose it in somethin 
larger er-more meaningful than oneself(18). In addition to the loss of whatever security, 
through affection,the parents might have of'ered,there is the tantalizing cruelty of the 
financial situation——tantalizing because there was at least some moneyf Keats's share amoun 
-ting to about £3000 jif only they had been allowed to receive it,and cruel because it could 
later have been of such enormous help(22). 
Abhey,the trustee and guardian of the Keats children,decided that the two oldest boys should 
learn to support themselves. The energy With which he pushed his elementary opinions was mat 
-ched——-as concave is by convex---by a powerful,innate suspacion of others. To paraphrase a 
Greek epigrams he who will never belive another's oath knows himself to have perjured(29). 
John was apprenticed to a nearby surgeon and apothecary,Thomas Hammond(30). Surgery at least 
offered an assured standing and income. Socially it stood between the lower or middle ranks 
of trace and those professions,like medecine itself,that involved university study. As com 
-pared with "physicians," "surgeons" at this time were still only a step from barbers. The 
position had to do with the simpler functions of the genral practitioner and dentist(31), 
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Keats's reaction to the Faerie Queene,lent him by C.C.Clarke,has passed into legend. He 
went through the peem,said Cłàrke, "as a young horse would through a spring meadew———ramp— 
ing!..eHe hoisted himself up,and looked burly and dominant,as he said,'what an image that 
is—-sea-shouldering whales!4..0nce,when reading the Cymbeline aloud,I saw his eyes fill 
with tears,and his voice faltered when he came to the departure of Posthumus,and Imegen 
saying she would have watched him ''Till the diminution/Of ppace had pointed him sharp as 
myneedle;/Nay follow'd him till he had melted frem/The smallness ef a grat to air; and then 
/Have turn'd mine eye and wept'" (Charles & Mary Cowden Clarke,Recollections of Writers,1973, 
pp.125-6)(33). Joseph Severn recalled that Keats Suddenly threw Don Juan down and emeldimdd: 
"This gives me the most horrid idea of human nature,that a man like Byron should have ex- 
hausted all the pleasures of the world so completely that there was nothing left for him but 
to kangh and gloat ever the mest solemm and heart-rending scenes ef human misery...the ten- 
dency of Byron's poetry is based en a paltry originality,that of being new by making solemm 
things gay and gay things selema"(H.E.Rollins,The Keats Circle,II,p.134)(38). 
Those were the days before the use of anestheticds the patient held down,eften screaming 
with pains the pupils packed in the eperating theatre; the surgeon with hardly room te oper- 
ate. There is a story told of Astley Cooper when he was about to eperate on a child. The 
child,as it was lifted te the operating table,looked up at Cooper and smiled; and seeing the 
smile,Cooper turned aside and burst into tears(48). In G.F.Mathew Keats met,for the first 
time ,someone whe at least pretended to be e poet of sorts. There now took place a comedy of 
enthusiasm,with most of the (52) enthusiasm coming from Keats» Though Mathew's mental endow- 
ments were light,Keats at once invested him with every virtue ef heart and imagination(53). 
A sense of urgency may stimmlate,of course,but it can alse paralyze. If we have no harbor in 
mind,as Coleridge said,then no win@ can seem faverable(70). The burdens of government ,as 
Pliny said,become more oppressive te princes when their predecessors are great. The embarrass 
ement is that the rich accumulation of past poetry,as the 18th century had seen so realistic~ 
ally,can curse as well es bless. So,in a moment odi despendency ,Keats told Richard Weodheuse 
that he felt "there was now nething original te be written in peetry; that its riches were 
already exhausted,—-~& all its beauties forestalled"(Letters,edeH.ERollins,1,p.380)(73). 
av: One thinks of Johnson's remark about Thomas Warten———that by saying "evening gray" instea d 
f "grey evening,” Warten thought something was gained: "that not te write prese is certain- 
ži ¥ to write peéëry"(77). That Leigh Hunt's unpleasing mannerisms are found everywhere in 
2 fan. Keats's early verse is no real misfortune. It is commen to say that they disfigure it. But 
[$24 this implies that his early verse could stand by itself---that it ia goed enough in its own 
right so that we could feel it te be "disfigured" by these mannerisms. Fundamentally we must 
evaluate influences to the degree that they release energies,and allow one to go ahead on 
one's own feet. Hunt as a model did net inhibit but in fact encouraged fluency. Granted,he 
encouraged a certain excess in the youthful Keats; but,as Johnson said,"excess" is usually 
preferable to "deficiemey"(78),for it is easier "to take away superfknities than to supply 
defects",and he who "has passed the middle point...is a fairer object of hope,than he whe 
fails by falling short!(79). Hunt'a aim was deliberate sentiment put with easy sprightliness. 
Hence the coy terms({"a clipsome waist,” "with tiptoe looks," "with thousand tiny hushings!); 
the distinetive way in which he makes adjectives of verbs("scattery light"),or adjectives of 
nouns("flamy heart's-ease," "One of thy hills gleams bright and besomy"); adverbs made from 
participles("crushingly," "tremblingly"); and the other mannerisms that Keats took over and 
used far mere excessively than Hunt. Finally there is a would-be smartness that comes in the 
attempt to be collequial,and is most glaring when the subject is serious(80). 
"On the First Looking inte Chapman's Homer” represents as much a summing up as an anticipatio 
The anticipation is in an idiom and master of phrase that foreshadow the greater poetry of a 
year and a half later(88). Whatever economy and condensation of language he had achieved was 
in isolated phrases or lines. Here it is sustained throughout the whole of a 14—line poeme 
Heealso half—iscovered that poetry could after all be written in London(89). "Seeing Mr 
Hunts..will be an Era in my existence"(90). This winning,kindly man,always spontaneously cour 
-teous,the first established poet Keats met,hes often been treated rather roughyl by admirers 
of Keats. The difference between Keats's early verse and the poetry written after the summer 
of 1818 is so striking that the Keatsian takes it fer granted that the blame oucht te be 
shared; and Hunt serves as the obvious scapegoat. This is simply fellowing what Keats himself 
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unconsciously and uncerstandably,was texpted to do during the next two years. It was natur- 
al enough that he should yield to this temptation,though it is net entirely te his credit. 
Put his later need to disengage himself from a strong identification and the remarks he mak- 
es in the process are far from an objective guide in amy approach thet we ourselves———with 

no such excuse—--meke to Hunt. The rather higrleëy-piggleëy state of the heuseheld,which was 
later to distress Keats,was now immensely welcome(92).A bed of seme sorts was made up for him 
on a sofa in the library of the Hunt cottage(93). 

Keats's reputation was almost entirely posthumous, Haydon deferred making a serious portrait. 
The various(112) portraits by Severn were almost all pothumous,the last made almost 40 years 
after Keats's death. le portrayed his own notion ef what a sensitive noet should look(113). 
Keats's stature was only 5 ft and 2 of an in. He was bread-shouldered(115). He became comnl- 
etely weary of the attempt to elevate scenery into a central place in peetry: "Scenery is 
fine-—but human nature is finer"; MI am getting a great dislike ef the picturesque"; "deser- 
iptions are bad at all times"(124}. He kent reverting te the large aims of the creat poets 

af the past——seorning to manicure their details,and seeking instead bo recapture their spir- 
it(124). In his famous Conjectures on Original Composition,Mdward Young had written: "He that 
imitates the divine Iliad does not imitate Homer." In out use of great predecessors,"It is by 
a sort of noble contegion,frow a general familiarity with their writings,and net by any part- 
icular abrdic theft,that we can be the better for these who went before us"(125). In "Sleep 
and Poetry" he jauntily speaks of the past century as having stragrled about with a "decrepit 
standard" beering in large "The name of one Boileau." Of course he had probably never read a 
word of Loileau. Within two and a half years he was to think far differently,end to begin 

his poem Lamia only after a respectful study of Dryden's versificatien(128). 

Our legacy from Freud and from the historical approach of the 19th century encourages us to 
concentrate too exclusively on what we conceive to he origins and to neglect the psychologie- 
al effects of ef erts and ideals. "Our notions," said Coleridge,"resemble the incex and hand 
ef the dial: our feelings are(132) the hid¢en springs which impel the machine." Yet there is 
this essentiel difference: that "netions and feclings react on each other reciprocally"(133). 
A copy of Peems was sent to Wordsworth with the inscription: "To W.Werdsworth with the Auth- 
or's sincere Reverence." After Wordsworth's death,the copy was found on his shelves with most 
of the leaves uncut. As Douglas Bush has said,even the most devout modern admirer would have 
failed te discover any remarkable premise except in the one sonnet on Chapman's Homer(149). 
He suddenly condemns Hunt fer an ambition te which Hunt never aspired but to which he himself 
had been completely dedicated for so longs "There is no greater Sin after the 7 deadly than 
to flatter oneself into an idea of being a great Poet..."(165). After this transference of 
uneasiness and self-blame in a cathartic letter to Heydon,he fecls better(166). 

The development of Keats as a poet from the autumn of 1816 through the last great poems is a 
development of three years(168). The principal fact about Endymion is that it was,as Kaets 
saida feverish attempt,rather than a decd scoumplishea (TON It was a self-imposed marath- 
on of writing 4090 lines in 6 monthe,"a test,a trial of my Powers of Imagination end chiefly 
o” bey invention"(170). It is easily one of tie : ost cilutec poems Kents vroce In this one 
essential respect,Endymion is the most atypical of his major poems(171). Arnold found the 
poem "utterly incoherent", But after Sidney Colvin's fine study, the explanation of the poem 
as a "parable of the poetic soul in man secking corrunion with the spirit of éssentiel Pesu- 
ty in the world" became prevalent,and took a Neoplatonic coloring. A hidven difficulty in the 
discussion is the growing stock reaction to the werd "allegery" since the rise of symbolism 
and the resurrection of Celeridge's distinction between "allegory" and "symbol", Some of the 
qualities traditionally associated with "allegory" have been appropriated by "symbolism"(172) 
His old friend,G.F Mathew came out with a review in the May issue of the European Magazines 
With delightful orotundity,he picks for special praise enly these poems written when Keats 
had follewed the lamguid leadership ef Mathew's taste(221). His exuberant praise of the worst 
poem in the book("Ahf who can e'er forget so fair a being?" etc.) is followed by seme strict- 
ures on the sonnet on Chapman's Homer(222). A few sentences from Blackweod's first article or 
"On the Cockney School ef Poetry" will ilustrate the tene: "Mr Hunt cannot utter a dedicetior 
or even a note,without betraying the Shibboleth ef low birth and low habits....His poetry is 
that of a man who has kept company with kept mistresses....The very concubine of se impure a 
wretch as Leigh Int would be to be pitied,but alas! for the wife of such a Husband! "(225). 
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"0 for a Life of Sensations rather th of Thoughts!" Keats's protest on behalf of concrete- 
ness against "consequitive reasoning which reduces the living process te static concepts, 
owes sugrestions from Werdswerth and especially Hazlitt(230). Hazlitt's constant use of the 
word "sensations" as virtually equivalent to concrete experience adds a new term te Keats's 
own habitual vocabulary(240). In "Sleep and Peetry",he gives as his ideal of peetry: “the 
supreme of pever:/'Tis might half slumb‘ring on its own right arm" This ideal can be called 
sculpturesque: a prizing of power and grandeur of conception firmly restraimed...kept in 
reserve"(128) . The delight in energy caught in momentary repese gees back to the idea he 
hed *when a Schoolbey...of an heroic painting": "...0r of Alcibiades,leaning on his Crimson 
Couch in his Galley,his broad shoulders imperceptibly heaving with the Sea." Se with a line 
in Henry VI,"See how the surly Warwick mans the Wall"(Letter te Haydon, Letters,1,265). In his 
copy of Milton,he comments on P.L.,V1.420-3 as folloewss "...he sees Beauty on the wing,peun— 
ces upon it and gorges it te the preducing his essential verse....But in ne instance is this 
sort pf perseverance more exemplified than in what may be called his stationing or Statuary. 
He is not content with simple description,he mst station..."(The Poetical Works and Other 
Writings ,ede He -& MGB.Ferman,V,pp.303—49. The union of the ideal of dynamic poise,of power 
kept in reserve,sugrests ene principal development in his own style throughout the next year 
anc a half(246) This ideal of energy caught in repose pervades the imagery of the Ode "To 

D autumn, and indeed the whole conception and "stationing" of autuma(584) ¥řīn his Principles of 
luman Actien,Hezlitt shows that imaginative sympathy is not a mere escape hatch from the pris 
~on of egocentricity,hut something indigenous and inseparable from all activities of the 
mind. Sympathetic identification takes place constantly(256). Hazlitt's psychology is a mere 
dynamic versien of Locke's. Instead ef the image ef the mind as a tabula rasa on which exper- 
ience writes,we have an image of it as something more actively adhesive and projeetive: equal 
-ly dependent on what is outside itself for its coleratien,but actively uniting with its obj- 
ects(257). "The naturel disinterestedness ef the mind" involves the loss of the sense ef "our 
personal identity in seme ebject dearer to us than ourselves"(259). In Lectures en the Englis 
Poets, III, Hazlitt says: “Shakespeare was the least of an egotist that it was possible te be. 
He was nothing in himself"(259). 
Wordsworth,who was now 47,was never in the best of moods when he came to London: crowds and 
cities sapped his optimism about human nature. Keats looked forward to meeting him with "the 
greatest,the purest,the most unalloyed pleasure." HE recited te Werdsworth his recent Ode te 
Pan,at the end of which the older poet "drily said ‘a very pretty piece of Paganism'"(Haydon, 
The Keats Circle,11,145)(265). Clarke remembered Keatsfs telling him ef two other incidents: 
"Someone having ebserved that the next Waverley novel was te be ‘Rob Rey’, Wordsworth took 
down his volume ef Ballads,and read to the company ‘Rob Rey's Grave;' then,returning it to 
the shelf ,observed,'I do not knew what mere Mr Scott can have to say upon the subject.' He 
was dilating upon sone question in peetry,when,upon Keats's insinuating 2 confirmatory sugg- 
estion te his argument,Mrs Werdswerth put her hand upon his arm,saying---'Mr Wordsworth is 
never interrupted '™™ (266). 
"Beauty is truth,truth beauty” etc.—-—-these two lines in the vein of the inscriptiens on 
Greek monuments addressed to the passing stranger. The elusive message is meant to be that 
of the urn,not of the poet speaking for himself (517). 
"Bring me the candle,Brown; and let me see this blood....I know the colour of that blood;—— 
it is arterial bloodj-—]1 cannot be deceived in that coleur;---that drop ef blood is my death 
-warrants;——I must die"(C.AcBrown,Life Of John Keats,ed. Dorothy Hodurtha & Willard B.Pope, 
1937,p.65)(636). He would say to Dr Clark,"How long is this posthumous life of mine to last?" 
(693). The words kept coming back to him from a pray of Beaumont and Pletcher(Philaster): “al 
your better deeds/Shall be in water writ." He told Severn he wanted no name upon his grave, 
ne eiptaph,but only the words “Here lies one whose name was writ in water"(694), 
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Wilfred S. Dowden,ed. M TIF LETTERS OF THOMAS MOORE. 
Vol.I. 

lo his Mother: The mail...teok up two more passengers at Northampton,ene of whom,though a 
young man,soon appeared to he...an old stager. He had been on the Continent lately,...was goi 
-ing to London to get rid of a little money. When he knew that I was going to the Temple ,and 
had never been in London khefore,he...paid the most servile attentions to me....He forced me 
to put up at the same inn(when we arrived) at which he did; was so glaringly civil as to car 
-ry my portmanteau for me....Ohserve,he seid that he had sent his po: tmanteau before him,but, 
strange to tell,it had not arrived! He cursed the fellow that he gave it te---and what could 
he do? He could not get out without a clean cravat and shirt. llints upon hints demanded the 
loan of them from me. I,however,did not open my portmanteau(4). 
To his Mother: I have got the Prince's name,and his permission that I should dedicate Anacre@ 
-on to him. Hurra! hurra!(2#6%....This,I hope,will astonish the scoundrelly monks of Trinity, 
not one of whom...have subscribed to the work. Heaven knows they ought to rejoice at anything 
like an affeort of literature coming out their leaden body! I can do without them(20).... 
When I was presented to him,his Royal lighness George,Prince of Wales said he was very happy 

thanked him for the henour he did me in permitting 
the dedicetion of Anacreon,he atopned me and said,the honour was entirely his.....Is not all 
this very fine? Putyuy dearest mother,it has cost me a new coat(22)....What do you think,your 
Lord Forbes ant another young nobleman dine with me tomorrow! This was a thing put on meand 
I shall do it with a good grece(26)....Did you see my name in the paper among the lists of 
company at most of the late routs? This is a foolish custom adopted here,of printing the nam- 
es of the most disti ished personages that are at the great parties, and Mr Moore, I assure 
you,is not forgotten(27)....I find the papers here have all been quoting passages from My 
Anacreon for public notice. This your readers of the Packet in Publin never could spy out, 
though they could #Tywnx-eyed to anything they thought unfavourable($1). 
To Viscount Strangford: I must condem your levity about Mrs Walpole....forwhatever a man 
may think of a woman,he should seem to respect her for indulging him,or he will hardly be in- 
dulged by any other-—-no,no-—~I agree with my friend Tom Brown that "Of all the crimes on 
this side hell,/The bleckest sure's to —— and tell” Amusements Serious ond Comical,ed.A.L. 
Hayward 41927, p+202 (36). 7 € 
To his “other: It:the Irish Poet Laureateship would place me bn: "a ladder" indeed,hut a ladde 
which has but the one rank,where I should stand stationary for ever. Feeblz as mv hopes are of 
advancement under government,I should be silly to resign them,without absolute necessity,for 
a gift which woul? authorize them to consicer me provided for,and leave me without a chance 
of any other or further advantage (42)....1 find Permmda is a place where physicians order 
their patients when no other air will keep them alive(46)....A few pretty white houses,which 
my poetical short-sightedness always transforms into temples(58)....It is now 5 months since 
I saw the Vast dear paper that brought the odour of home on it to me(61)}. 
To John Erskine Dourlas: ...strugslins with the break-neck roads of Virginia anc the break- 
heart girls of Philadelphia(69). 
To Joseph Pennie: Niagera...must be almost too tremendous to produce sensations of pleasure.. 
‘jel feel the magnificence of Nature to an excess almost painful....I have some kind of kind- 
-red affection for her miniature preductions(71). : ve 
To his Mother: At a small pupper.party....every one noticed the cordiality with which the 
Prince spoke to me. His words were these: "I am very glad to see you again here,Moore. From 
the reports I heard,I was afraid we had lost you. I assure you(laying his hand on my shoulder 
at the same time) it was a subject of general concern." Could anything be more flattering? 
(83)....The very crisis of my fortune is arrived. Lord Meira has everything in his power, and 
my fate now depends upon his sincerity,which I think it profanation to doubt(118). 
To Mary Godfrey: I cannot help thinking it the very refinement of Irish modesty,the very quin 
-tessence of the bogs,to follow up:such delinquency with an attack instead of an apology; it 
is like Voltaire's Huron,who,when they send him to comfession,seizes the unfortunate priest, 
whirls him out of his sentry-box,and forcing him down upon his kmees,says,"New,you must conf- 
ess to me!"(L'Ingenu)}(100).,..1 have had every possible colour of annoyance,———brown study, 
blue devils,not forgetting "green and yellow melancholy" Twelfth Night, II.iv.114 (168). 
To Lady Donegal: But the belt will fall,and then(as young Rousseau said,going to bed without 
his supper ) "Good bye,roat beef!" When ordered to bed without his supper for mischief-making 
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the young Rousseau bade ench member of the company good night and then bowed politely to a 
roast turning on the spit,saying,"Good night,roast beef". As a reward for his sally,he was 
allowed to stay and eat—--sec Les Confessions (110). 
To Lord Moira: I should suppose that it is as pleasant to your Lordshin to be asked for what 
you can give as I know it is painful fer you to be solicited for what vou cannot(112). 
To John Dalby: The Puke and Puchess of Bedford have been very civil to me...but,my dear Dalby 
I have learned how to value this glittering, unprofitable kind of life-——it is all winter sun- 
shine ,dazzling,but cold; and even its brightness ceases to amuse me(114). et a 
To Mary Godfrey: Though I have said every morning,in soins to old Patrick's Library, '"Yell,I 
shall return time enough today for the pest," yet once I get inte that bewildering seraglio , 
what with making real love to one,flirting with some,and merely throwing my eye upon others, 
the whole day has passed in dalliance(115)....It certainly is friendly of Lord Moira to do me 
these little kindnesses; but the main point is still wanting: Il me donne des manchettes,et 
je n'ai point de chemise....The people of Publin,some of them,seemed very sorry te lose me; 
but I dare say by this time they(118) treat me as the air treats the arrow,fill up the gap an 
forget that it ever passed that way. it is a dreadful thing not to be necessary to one's fri- 
ends,and there is but one in the world now to whom * am anything like sine qua nen(110). 
Bacon,Apothe 3143: "Cosmus duke of Florence was wont to say of perfidious friends, that we 
read,that we ought to forgive our enemies; but we do not read that we ought our fftiends'" 
To Lady Donegal: I have a suzier's leisure...to prepare something for the next campaign,which 
may enable me to look down upon my enemies,without entirely looking up to my friends; for,let 
one say what one will,looking up too long is tiresome,let the object be ever so grand or love 
~ly,whether “the statue of Venus or the cupola of St Paul's(128). 
To his Mother: The house is arrayed in all its company-—dress ,nné waits in prim expectation of 
their arrival,like the poor maids of honor in George II's time,who used to sit up all night i 
in arm-chairs with their heads drest,in order to be ready for court next morning(134). 
To Lady Donegal: You understand very well yourself the sort of unwillingness one has to take 
up a stitch that has long dropped in a correspondence...My letters,when they do come,are only 
apologies for those that did not come,and my not having written is almost the only thing I hav 
to write about....There is in every man's life...one blank interval,which takes place et that 
period when the gay desires of youth are just gone off,and he has not yet made up his mind as 
to the feelings or pursuits that succeed them——-when the last blossom has fallen away,and yet 
the fruit continues to look harsh and unpremising—-a kind of interregnum which takes place 
upon the demise of leve,before ambition and worldliness have seated themselves on the vacant 
throne(139)....0f all the birds of the air,the goldfinch's notes for me....Ah! nothing goes 
right in this world,except for those with whom everything(please God) will go wrong in the oth 
Zer(140)....Fortunets usual blindness to merit will leave us in the lurch..."Call me not fool 
till Heaven shall send me fortune"(As You Like It,II.vii.19)(147). 
To Mrs Mills: My Muse has been for some time in the family way,and she has a fair prospect of 
a happy delivery here....my Muse is generally confined in the open air(being an Irish Muse) 
(154). 
To Leigh Hunt: If the child's plea "I'll never do so again" cou'd soften criticism(158),I may 
be depended upon,from this moment,for a most hearty abjuration of the Stage and all its heres- 
ies of Pun,equiveque and claptrap(159). 
To Lord Byron: As your Lerdship does not shew any great wish to proceed beyond the rigid form- 
ula of explanation,it is not for me to make any further advances. We Irishmen,in businesses of 
this kind ,seldom know any medium between decided hostility and decided friendliness(166)....1 
tfhk the sooner we shake hands in amity the better(168). % 
Té James Corry: Such a heavy book upon such a light subject would be quite an anomaly. Think 
what can be done to reduce its corpulence; for really it rather terrifies my little muse to be 
wedded to such a Mr Lambert of a book as it must necessarily be At one time,Panile Lambert 
weighed 739 pounds. Meredith,in @ne of Our Conquerors,sepaks of "the Daniel Lambert of cities" 
end Herbert Spencer,in his Study of Sciéology,of "a Daniel Lambert of learning" (169). 
To Mary Godfrey: I feel as if a load were taken off me by this final termination to all the 
hope and suspense which the prospect of Lord Moira's advancement has kept me in for so many 
years. It has been a sort of Will-o'-the-Wisp to me oll my life,and the only thing I regret is 
that it was not extinguished earlier,ofr it has led me a sad dance(180). 
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To John Palby: "Peath and absence differ but in name"(181). ° € 
To his Mother: The best of the great ones hold their places and possessions by a very precar- 
ious tenure,nné he that has nothing to fall from is the only one that has nothing to fear(186) 
To James Corry: I don't imow what te make of Lord Moira's conduct. A sword when put into the 
water will look crooked,and the weak medium of Carlten House may produce an appearance of obli 
~quity even in Lord M.(196) again to Leigh Hunt, p208. 
To E.T.Dalton: I am one of the ruminating animals,you imew,and chew the cud of a letter long 
after others would have swallowed and forgotten it....1t will give me the most heartfelt plea- 
sure to see Mrs Dalton and my wife side by side,a sort of companion pictures in friendship to 
you and me(197). 
To Mary Godfrey: This is not "the long letter next week," so don't mistake it for it. Campbell 
...says that “coming events cast their shadow before" "Lochiel's Warning" 3 so this is only 
the seats of the coming letter,which you shall have,pleñe pen and ink,before next Tuesday 
(198). A 
To La Ponegals Rogers an? I had a very plensent tour...,though I felt throughout it all,as 
I always feel with him,that the fear of losing his good opinion almost embitters the possess- 
ion ot it,end thet thourh,in his secicty,onewalks upon reses,it is with constant apprehension 
of the thorns that are among them. lle left me rather out of conceit with my poem,"Lalla Rookh" 
(as his fastidious criticism generally does)(203)....this you know is the style of his critic- 
iam of characters-——"an excellent persen,but———"(204). 
but merely to keep myself alive in your recollection till some lucky jostle in our life's jour 
-ne¥ throws us closer torether than we have hitherto been....I suddenly burst upon my acquaint 
~antes last spring,in the two characters of husband and father(207). 
To his Mother: I think it would have pleased you to see my wife in ene of Lord Moira's carriag 
~es,with his servant riding after her(211). 
To Mary Godfrey: Neither do I think it very probable(eaten up as his patronage will be by the 
hungry pack of followers who surround hém) that Lord Moira will be able tp procure me anything 
at home worth my acceptance(217). 
To James Power: I shall be exceedingly mortified,indeed,if Lord Moira should go away to India 
without giving me an opportunity of at least refusing something...I should like to have at 
least this gratification(223). 
To James Corry: Emperor Vespasian might say: “Lucri bonus est odor ex re/qualibet"(Juvenal ,XIV 
204). But who would receive it recking from such an uncleanly source?(232) 
To Lady Penegal: Lord Moira has fourht very shy of me....He began by telling me that he "had 
not been oblivious of me——had not been oblivious of me!"(234). After this devil of e werd tha 
-e was but little heart or soul to be expected fr him...cHe has certainly not done his duty 
by me: his manner,since his appointment,has been e worse than his deficiencies of matter(235 
To Janes Power: Between ourselves...I have not se much merit ir these refusals as I appear to 
have,for I could see very plainly,through Lord Moira's manner,that there was very little chance 
of his making any proper exertion for me whatever,and,puttine conscience out of question the , 
policy sugrested itself to me that I might as well heave the merit of declining what it wes 
quite improbable would ever have been done for me....Ï cannot trust myself with speaking of 
the way he has treat d me. Gratitude for the past ties up my tongue(236). 
To Mary Dalby: This lonely,secluded spot little is not at all a bad residence for ghosts; but 
For our old matter-of-fact barn at Kegworth to pretend to he haunted was too mach affectation 
(262). 
To his Mother: I find Í am n great favourite with this celebrated Mme de Stael,that has lately 
arrived,and is making such a noise in London: she says she has a passion for my poetry(263).. 
To Mary Godfrey: I am very slad to hear that I am in such high favour with that Begum of liter 
-ature Mme de Stael... Goldsmith's young Marlow is not more afraid of a modest woman than I 
am of a learned one She Stoops to Cenquer: Marlow is bashful except with barmaids and servants 
However,as I am told she is good-natured, anà to» much of a true lioness to hurt a little terr- 
ier like me,I think I would venture within the reach of her claws(265). 
To James Power: Anticipated as I have already been in my Eastern subject by Lord Byron in his 
late poem” The Giaour „the success he has met with will produce a whole swarm of imitators in 
the same(271) Eastern style,who will completely £ly-blow all the novelty of my subject(272). 
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To Lei gh Hunts: 1 deprécate such rhymes as that you have made to Aha!---the gratuitous R bf 
the coc s after words ending in A is inadmissible,I think,even in doggerel rhymes.... 

"This heart is glowing with desire/For thee,my lovely,sweet,Maria!" ...You must he generous 
enough not to threw his practice in the face of the Preacher,but listen to me as gravely as 
you would to a sermon of the Rev. Sir H..B. Dudley's against adultery,or a charge from Lord 
Fllenborough about indecorous expressions-—or if you will institute odious comparisons,in 
my present self-satisfied state(for "omnia nostra dum nascuntur placent") I would say “compa— 
re with my present practice net with my past"(274). 

Tatary Godfrey: Never was anything more unlucky for me than Byron's invasion of this region, 
which when ‘I entered it,was as yet untrodden,and whose chief charm consisted in the gloss and 
novelty of its features; but it will mow be over-run with clumsy adventurers,and when I make 
my appearance,instead of being a leader as I looked to be,I must dwindle into an humble foll- 
ower———a Byronian(275). 

To Lady Donegal: You seem to think,that there would he more merit in having lost one's former 
propensities than in conquering them: in my mind the strugrle makes all the virtue. "When the 
sea is clam/All beats alike show mastership in floating" (Coriolanmus,IV.i. 7). It is he that 
steers steadily onward,in spite of the surge of passion beneath,and the songs of Sirens er- 
ound,who deserves the praise of resolution and virtue; and I cannot help thinking that Ips.. 
with all my love of pleasure and of folly as fresh on me as ever,yet leading a life of patri- 
archal purity,...am a much greater hero in virtue than if all my said propensities were zone 
tecsleep,and I had nothing to do but put on my nicht-cap and snooze auietly by their side(290) 
To William Gardiner: What de you think of my friend Buonaparte? like most of our modern dram- 
atists,he falls off in the last act deplorably(296). 

To Lord on: "Liked'—-Werther was angry at this sotd wort being applied to Ossian Die Leic 
-en des jungen Werthers,erstes Buch,am 10 Julius 1771 „and what would he say to its being 
used of The Corsair? X..You are careless,but you can afford to be so,and,whenever you slumber, 
it is like the albatross,high in the air and on the wing(305)....1 should not think myself at 
all too exigeant,if I were to require you to sit down every day for half an hour before dress= 
inr-time,and give me an account of all the hes,shes,and_its you have had to do with since morn 
~ing....There is but one great man in this world, besides yourself, that l feel interested about 
—-on€ that is Buoneparte(206). 

To Samel Rogers: Though I don't owe you a letter,yet you sec,like Charles Surface,I let my 
generosity outstrip my justice,and write to you(309). Here,I raelly aw in a desert; if I go to 
a dinver,the dulness of the good people is like suffecation(310). 

To his Mother: I think the French shabby dogs for taking back the Vourbons,and returning to 
their vomit so quietly(311). 

To Samel h Rogers: How does “our fat friend" go on? The Prince Regent; Beau Brummel is reporte 
Zed to have asked Lord Alvanley,"Who's your fat friend?" (319). Among all these fighting chie 
-ftains,he seems particularly to distinguish himself in what is called fighting shy(320). The 
Duke of Devonshire has kindly invited me to Chatsworth to stay a week; but i co not think I 
shall go. I have no servant to take with meand my hat is shebby,and the seams of my best coat 
are beginning to look white,and~-——in short,if a mon cannot step unon equal ground with these 
people,he had much hetter kecp out of their way. I can meet ano pretty fair terms at a 
dinner or a ball; but e whole week in the same house with them dtects the poverty of a man's 
emmunition deplorably; to which,if we add that I should detect the poverty of theirs in anoth- 
er way,I think the obvious conclusion is,that we ought to have nothins to co with each other 


(326). 


\ ee y Donegal: "When I consider how many noble and estecmable men,how many lovely and agree- 


able omen, I have outlive? among my acquamntance and friends jwethinks it looks impertinent to 
be still alive"(Sir William Temple,"Hleads Desi ned for an Essay on Conversation",Works,1757, 
IIT ,p.528)(332).*% 

To Mary Godfrey: It is a sad thing to think that there is such sweet sunshine roing on in 
France and Italy,which we might all be enjoying instead of coughing ang. shivering throurh the 
fogs of this most unamiable cliate(334), 

To Lord Byron: I feel Bessy was right in her jealousy of you-—if I were to see as mich of you 
as lately,you woul’ be a dangerous rival to her(313). "Speak,brother,speak-—is the decd 
done?" or when will itÂbe? of Eyron's apnraochins marriage (345). 

Te Mary Godfrey: Ch for some of those Ways of coming together that they have in fairy tales,- 
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wishing-caps mérrors,flyiny dragons,anything but this vile communication of pen and ink(357) 
-..To make you(as Bottom says) "roar an 'twere e nightingale"(A Midsummer Night's Dream,I.ii. 
84)(558). eres 

To Samuel Rogers: If we had as many hands as Briareus,they woul’ be all nearly shaken off... 
The sigttof us has been quite a renewal of the lease of life te my dear Rood mother and fath 
~er...efThey loved Bessy upon trust,before they saw her(365). 

To Mary Gedfrey: "Generous letters that no answer wait." "The reciprocity would be all en 
one side," as Sir Boyle Roche says(374)....I have read Walter-leo Walter Scott's play Field 
of Waterloo . The battle murdered many,ancd he has murdered the battle: ttis sad stuff; Hougé 
-mont rhyming to "long","strong",&ce He mist have learned hia pronunciation of French from 
Solomon Grundy in the play-———-"Comment dong,as they say in Dunkirk" The younger George Cole- 
manyWho Wants a Guinea? pII1sii (378)....1 really think the apothecary was,as usual, nine- 
tenths of my disease; for he starved and physicked me into such a state of debility,that, 
when the original complaint wes gone,there was another,much worse,of his own manufacture, to 
proceed upon(385). : 

Te Lord -Byron:...Just cowmnicate as much or as little upon the subject as vou think proper; 
~—only something I should like to know,as soon as possible,from yourself,in order te set 

ay mind at rest with respect to the truth or falsehood of the report(388). 

To Leigh Hunt: From the very few signs of life I give in the world,you can only take my exist 
~ence for grented,as we čo that of the "little woman under the hill,/Who,if she's not rone y 
ast live there still"(389). 

To Lord Byron: A person...whose brightness was softened down by some of "those fair defects 
which best conciliate love”, ,would,by appealing more depencently te your protection, have stood 
a much better chance with your rood nature(391). 

To Lady Donegal: We shall soon have all measures originate with the Opposition: they will lay 
the egrs, and the kind Cuckoo Ministers will hatch them(392). 

To Samuel Rogers: Let me entreat you to rend Emma——-it is the very perfection of nevel-writ— 
ing——and I cannot praise it more highly than by saying it is often extremely like vour own 


method of describing things——so much effect with so little effort! (396) 
To John Murreyt I heard a little of the new nove (Persuasion &c.) read at Eowooë the other 


night,which has given me a great desire for the rest(435). 


Vol.Il. 
To Leigh Hunt: You(& others) are quite wrong in sunrosing that I hunt after conceits——my gre 
-atestdifficulty is to hunt them away....5t Antony's temptations were nothinr to what on Ir- 
ish fancy has to undergo from its own brood of will-o-the'-wisps and hobgoblins(471). "Were 
ev'n Paradise itself my prison/Still should I long to leap the crystal walls"(492). 
To Lord Byron: Alone you may do anything; but partnership in fame,like those in trade ,make 
the strongest party answereable for the deficiencies or delinquencies of the rest....You are, 
single-handed,a match for the world....Recollect thet the scurvy buildings about St Peter's 
almost seem to overtep itseif (502). 
Te J.CeHobhouse: Though the purport of your answer was very much what i ha? reason to expect, 
it would most probably have annoyed me,& I had quite enough of annoyance & difficulty there 
without it. However flattering it might be to my vanity to find a person like you entertain- 
ing the same partial opinion of my talents that others do,be assured that you cannot think 
much mere humbly of them than I do myself,and that nething but the want of means from any 
other source could have induced me so long to avail myself of even that "saleable" quality(as 
you Jescribe it) which,however undeservedly,my writings have hitherto pessessed(549). 
To francis Jeffrey: It was that "infidus scurra",Lockhart,who wrote the article....What a 
pity that Scott should have such a dark spet on his disk as this fellow is!(558) 
To Pouglas Kinnaird: I believe you take the same view of my undertaking that Hobhouse does... 
If we could get all the world to preserve silence on the subject of Byron's private charact— 
er,l agree with Hobhouse that it would be better to let him in future live enly in his works; 
but if every rascal that ever broke bread with him is to be suffered to depreciate and vilify 
his cheracter,while his friends stand by in(what they think) dignified silence,this,I do not 
hesitate te say,is to surrender tamely,if not faithlessly,the memory of the man we all loved, 
undefended,into the hands of his enemies(598). ; 
To Mary Shelley: Do write to the Guiccioli,and t'y and get all you can from her-—put whateve 
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queries your woman's hand can devise most likely to set n woman's pen coingyand say that,at 
all events,the unpublished things she has of B's will be most welcome...eWaylay everyone you 
can for me and I will—-wheat will I not do for you when we meet again?(604). 
To Elizabeth Pigot: ...a kiss(of which at this distance I may venture to make you the entre- 
OAS tc we little friend that christened the pebble so peetically Miss Piget's little fiiece 
Caroline exclaimed on finding a clear quartzic"There is a sparkle in it,like Meore's eye" 
(605). 
To Mary Shelley: Stick like a leech till you get the rest....The Guiccieli'ts sketch is all 
told with such a beautiful unconsciousness of there being any thing at all wrong in any pert 
of the proceeding(606). 
To Sir Walter Scott: Let me know...how long,at the very longest,you mean to stay(607). 
To Samel Rogers: Biography is like dot engraving,mace up of little minute points,which must 
all be attended te,or the effect is lost. At every step some small subject of inquiry starts 
up which costs me half-a-ozenletters,to sny nothing of beine obliges te wait for the answers 
(608). 
To Mary Shelley: You deserve to be remembere: "first,last,midst and without enc"(610). 
To the Countess of Ylessinrton: However,whe knows? as the old woman said who expectee a prize 
im the lottery,though she had no ticket,"Sure nothing's unpessible to God"(611). 
To Mary Shelley: ...the swarms of little devilish cares & businesses that are buzzing about m 
me,sleeping and wakine(and against which there is no shiecld,like mosouito curtains)(612).... 
It is by their bad qualities women rule us. If you had been a cross or exigeante person,yeu 
would have heare from me lons(619). before——but then I should have written to you,and dislik— 
ed you,and now I like you & don't write to you,which is surely far better(620). 
To John Murray: Mrs Leigh is an odd person,an’ if she were not Hyron's sister I should be dis 
-posed to say something worse of....What you report Nob»vouse te have said is very handsome--— 
but,as the old proverb goes,"handsome is that handsome does“, and he has not come to that 
pitch of handsomeness yet....I see Kennedy says it was Byron's risht foot that was lame, and.. 
«I put the left. Which was it? pray,ascertain this Byron's lameness was in the right foot, 
see Marchand ,byron,p.25) eeeedo not forget what I said to vou about tipning Fletcher(624),... 
I think £20 would be abundant for Fletcher-—ns to what his communications are worth, twenty 
pence would more than cover it(626). 
To Mary Shelley: I have got into a puzzle about my hero's lame foot. I had put “one of his 
fect",but when the proof came there was one of those dry queries of the "Reader"=—~"Qui? 
right or left?" which set me thinking,and between my own recollections & Itint's hook I ventur 
-ed to insert "left foot". I have just,however,been reading a MS. of Nector James Kennedy's, 
in which he says it was "the right foot",so that I am left "with one ‘vot on sea and one ash— 
ore" till you can set me right(or rather,as I think,left) again(627). 
To John Murray: A remarkable article in the new (uarterly. As Fox once said "I suppose no one 
was ever so wise as Thurlow looks" sé I should say "no one was ever so informe’ as the writer 
seems"(637). 
To Mary Shelley: Came up yesterday end found beth my luncheon and my dinner Imocked in the 
head by his Majesty-—which tried my loyalty exceedingly(639)....I have been reading a mood 
deal of Shelley's noetry,but it is,I confess(always excepting some of the minor pema) beyond 
27 me,in every sense of the word. As Dante says..." E col suo lume se medesmo cela" (Purge SWIG 
57)(688). 
Te John Murray: Otherwise,however,I am getting on very well,having satisfied myself with resp 
-ect to the Italian Loves,by omitting the whole of the letter about(664) Angelice sic. (mak- 
ing a love the less) and transferring the long account of Margarita from the place of its date 
(where it jars with our Guiccioli Remance) to an earlier period where it chimes in with his 
dissolute course of life,and this keeps the character of each epoch consistently Angelici is 
probably the 18-year old Angelina,whom Byron met in the spring of 1819,sec LJ,IV,302-3,and 
Marchand sByron,pe772. For Margarita Cogni,see LJ,IV,328-36 (665). 
To Mary Shelley: It is bad enough to run the gauntlet of the public criticism without having 
also little smg private ones. It is like a man being scolded by his wife at home besides bei 
-inre bullied abroad( 651 Ja 
To John Murray: You simply mst let me sec,in some way or other,his original letters to you.. 
..You shall stand over me if you please while I read them,and act flugleman——"eves righti— 
eyes left" whenever I come to the ob jectionables(683). 
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auae---the original of Campbell's "But mortal pleasure,what in socth art thou?/The torr- 
ent's smoothness ere it dash below'(706)....These late events...have given a new shake te the 
battle which has brought up all the Irish spirit(or sediment,if you please) again into fer- 
ment(707}. 
To John Murray: Every day brings me tributes,béth from friends and stranters,which are not a 
Tittle eratifying...«I feel about it as Pesberry did about the sift of beauty ise. "rive God 
thanks and make no boast of it"(Much Ado about Nothing, II11.iii.19)(712)....A man of all time 
like Pyron has nothing to fear from the Times of yesterday(715). sae ae 
To W.M.Robinsont Duriny the first part of my acquaintance with him he called himself Byron, 
wits the y long,but it was,l helieveyat the time of his marriage,that he changed it to Byron, 
with a short y,and in this manner I rather think he pronounced his nome ever after—-—thourh, 
singularly enough,he taught some of his Italian friends,to whom this latter mode would have 
beon so much more convenient,te call him sccordiny to his first manner of pronunciation Byron 
(714). 
To John Murray III: In the secon? Volume....I wish the sentence about Campbell emitted The 
sentence ,hewever,¥as not mmitted: "The secret of Tom Campbell's defence of inaccuracy in cost 
~ume and description is,that his Gertrude,&ec. has no more locality in comion with Pennsylvan- 
ia then with Penmanmeur. It is notoriously full of grossly false scenery,ns all Americans dec 
-lare,though they praise parts of the poems It is thus that self-love for ever creeps out, 
like a anake,to sting any thing which happens,even accidentally,te stumble upon it. (724-5). 
Although he "should consider it an honour to succced Campbell,Moere coul: not possibly thin 
of supplanting him"(752) » 
To Macvey Napier: Money makes the author,as well as the mare,te "go"(769)....Algernon Herbert 
Nimrod is full ef “all such reading as was never read"(The Dunciad,1V,250)(772). 
To John Murray: I remember hearing Miss-—~~...say once of Crabbe,in allusion to his excessive 
courtesy-———"the cake is no doubt very pood,but there is too mech sugar to cut through in gett 


~ing at it"(777). 
To Lord John Russell: I live from hand te mouth,and not always very sure that there will he 
anything in the former fer the latter(793). 

"In talking of the report of Lady Byron being about to marry Cunningham Scott said he ‘would 
not believe it-—-No,no! she mst never let another man bear the name of husband to her. Being 
even a W--—— would be perhaps better thon that.'" —~—lieore's reminiscences of Scott sent to 
Lockhart(815) _ 


have sent me a copy of 

ever people who knew no better may have sometimes thought of me) none of the great guns of 
our (858) modern ParnussusÿShelley,Wordeworth,Southey,and so forth,have ever acknowledged er 
admitted me as a legitimate brother-—and in this I have a strong suspicion they were net 
much mistaken(839)....It is a shame that Shelley and I should never have met. I should have 
liked him whatever he might have thought of my ordinary ways of going on( 346 . 


fi 
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E.D.iirsch,Jr.,Wordsworth and Schelling(1960). 
Ideen zu einer Philosophie der Natur(1797); Lyrical Ballads(1798). The similarity between the 


two writers does lend force to the view that romanticism is a meaningful historical term,a 
unitary and international movement(2). In later life Wordsworth was content to announce that 
he had "never read a word of German metaphysics, thanKheaven" (Corr. of Crabb Robinson with the 
Wordsworth Circle,ed. Edith Morley,1,401). In the period of the Great Decade (179941806) not 
even Coleridge knew Schelling(3). The first to potice the congruence was A.C.Bradley who said 
that Wordaworth's "poetry is immensely interesting as an imagi |. expression of the same 
mind which,in his day,produced in Germany great philosophies"(Oxford Lectures on Poetry,p.129 
also "English Poetry and German Philosophy", in A Miscellany) (5). Dilthey: "Die Philosophie 
sollte doch endlich die falsche Abneiguxb gegen die T egiggie,die Frucht langer falscher Ver- 
bindung los werden,um die wahre Verbindung herzustellen,die in der geschichtlichen Analyse 
über der ganzen Zusammenhang besteht. Dieser (liegt\aber/ darin,dass sie beide aus der mensch- 
lichen Lebendigkeit eine Lebens- und Welanschauung hervorbringen, Wie dasselbe von der Kunst, 
inbesondere der Dichtung gilt. Sie missen also alle drei sich korrespondieren" (Gesammelte 
Schriften,ed. G.Misch et al VIII ,14). Jaspers: "Die Philosophie selbst iat ihm nur der differ 
Tenzierteste,selbsthewussteste Ausdruck fir viel weiter verbreitete,weniger differenzierte, 
unbewusste aber faktisch Anschauungen" (Psychologie der Weltanschauungen,3rd ed.,1925,p.10)(7) 
The psychologist realizes that the type is not the individual,but he also knows that an inv- 
estigation of the type permits him to organize and clarify his investigation of the individ- 
uals who belong to the type (See Eugen Seiterich,Die logische Struktur des Typusbegriffes,1930 
The species of the zoologist is not simply a heuristic and descriptive idea but represents an 
actuel genetic relationship among all the members who belong to it. The species is descriptiv 
of the individual. Not so the type,which simply points toward the individual and functions 
primarily as a guiding idea(9). Extrinsic typification attempts to characterize a Weltanschau 
-ung in the idiom of a different one. By comparing Wordsworth and Whitehead,for example,I 
might describe Wordsworth's "feeling for nature as exhibiting entwined prehensive unities, 
each suffused with modal presences of others"(Science and the Modern “orld,p.122). Whitehead’ 
unusual language makes it specially clear that the characterization is more descriptive of 
Whitehead than of ‘“‘ordsworth. His categories lend a special flavor to that which is described 
-——-a flavor extrinsic to Wordsworth. This subtle distortion would characterize any attempt to 
describe Wordsworth's Weltanschauung in the idiom of Spinoza's or Plato's philosophy. Neutral 
or abstarct typification attempts to avoid this distortion by using a neutral idiom; I might 
say that Wordsworth and Whitehead both exhibit a tendency to perceive a simultaneous fusion 
and separationpf subject and ebject,ebject and object. But this attempt cannot be altogether 
successful,sinte all terms have philosophical andcultural implications and tend to color what 
they describe(10). Besides,being very abstract,this typification leaves out essential compon- 
ents. Intrinsic typification,which is more useful heuriatically,attempts to characterize a 
Weltanschauung as far Ex bar in its own historic Îdéom(1l). E.Spranger: "In der Formel i 
mutatis mutandis steckt’Yann des wesentlichste Rütsel des Verstehens. Schon hier aber deutet 
‘Sich an,dass wir das Seclische nur verstehen durch das Geistige hindurch"(Theorie des Versteh 
-ens,p.372). If the prineiple mtatis mutandis is kept in mind,it will be found that the type 
EFA of Wel tans§hauuig I describe is characteristic of 19th-century writers other than Wordsworth 
Pre end Schelling. It is not sufficient to identify romantics by isolated traits(12). A grasp of 
À Hannas the author's type of outlook provides the reader with a clue as to the text's purport. There 
IEMET no better way to dicover the probably meaning of many cruxes than to refer them to the 
#4, author's characteristic view of things. When one is confronted with a problematical passage, 
ry pable of being construed plausibly in different ways,it is helpful to adopt sympathetically 
he wuthor's type of outlook in order to determine which meaning is the most typical and pro- 
P490M vable(13). À 
He , The pattern of experience shared by Wordsworth and Schelling I call "Enthusiasm (Cf Karl Jasp. 
Jae ‘ers on "die enthusiastische Einstellung" in Psych.d.Weltans, ,pn.117-39)-—"possessed by a god” 
Hlapoix, It implies a constant and sober way of confronting reality. There is no Ajumping from object 
a Armbeiyo object in order to enjoy rapture for its own sake as in Schwirmerei. It is a consistent and 
LL; âïsciplined,yet highly affirmative way of experiencing things(15). À pattern of mutual inclus 
= ~iveness,enthusiasm opposes the notion that A is not NOt-A. At one and the same time A is bot} 
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to which the apparent distinctions between things are overcome. Sometimes,Enthusiasm may exp- 
erience a mystical fusion with the beyond,but this is merely a moment (a necessery moment which 
sustains Enthusiasm's confidence and expectancy); in the general course of experience the bey- 
ond remains unetteined. The subject is always faced with distinctions to be overcome distinct- 
ions like that between death and life,the ideal and the real. Enthusiasm differs from mystic- 
ism in that it preserves a separation from its object. Except for rare mystical moments,the 
Enthusiast always has a sense of his own selfhood. Subject and object do not exist in(16) dif- 
ferent strata of being but belong to the same essential reality. The subject fecls a deep kin- 
ship with his object. There is an awareness of separateness in the relationship and,at the 
same time,a sense of identity. Keats apoke of nad." ermine as “fellowship with essence," 
Schelling: "Die aussere Welt liegt vor uns aufgeschlagen,um in ihr die Geschichte unseres Geis 
-tes wieder zu finden"(Sämtliche Werke,ed.K.F.A.Schelling,1856-61,1,382);""Rs gehtrt dazu der 
Zug innerer Liebe und Verwandtschaft deines eignen Geistes mit dem Lebendigen der Nature"(Vil; 
82). Wordsworth spoke of the "analogy betwixt The Mind of man and nature",and looked “with 
éelings of fraternal leve! Upon those unassuming things"(Verse fr.,see The Prelude,ed. De Se- 

lincourt and Darbishire,p.600; The Prelude,XI1I,50 f.). His poetry is at once highly sub jective 
and highly lapeceienk (I7). Hegel characterized his whole system as an attempt to demosntrate 
substance as subject(The Phenomenology of Mind,tr. J.B.Baillie,pp.80,85,97),and this doctrine 
parallels Wordsworth's notion that humanness is thingness and vice versa. The bete noire of 
Enthusiasm is estrangement; it fights against all “disconnection dead and spiritiess"{"The Rui 
~ined Cottage",l .æ)(18). Kant's Ding an sich was insupportable to the early idealists——wit— 
ness Schelling's reprflokh of the Kantians "Der Idealist in diesem Sinn ist einsam and verlass 
-en mitten in der Welt,von Gespenstepn überall umgeben" (I,362). Wordsworth denied that there 
was a separate human realm with purely human concerns; his "infant Babe" is "bless'd” because 
"Notoutcast he,bewilder'd and depress'd;/Along his infant veins are interfus'd/The gravitat- 
ion and the filial bond/Of nature,that connect him with the world"(The Prelude,II,261-4)(19). 
Thechild and the world are not fused but “interfused",i.e. fused in separation. Subject and 
object engage in a loving dialectic. Wordsworth characterized this reciprocity by saying: "The 
external World is fitted to the Mind"(Prospectus to The Excursion,1i68)y A thing is not "out 
there" ,to itself and inaccessible; by the very similarity of its nature to our own,it strikes 
a responsive chord within us. It is beth "out there" and "in us" at one and the same time. 
Schelling: "Denn'da das Bewusstseyn etwas absolut Inneres ist zwischen welchem und äussern 
Dingen keine unmittelbare Beruhrung gedacht werden kann,so sehen wib uns gendthigt zu behaupt— 
en,dass wir die Dinge ursprünglich gar nicht ausser uns...sondern...in uns selbst anschauen, 
Ist diess,so scheint zwischen innerer und &usserer, t keine Trennung moglieh. Der dussere 
Sinn also wird sich vélling in den innern aufiôsén. Und weil Inneres nur im Gegensatz gegen 
Aeusseres unterachieden wird,so wird mit der äussern Welt auch die innere unverseidlich zu 
Grunde gehen"(1,390-1)(20). Each side gives and receives,so that this process of reciprocity 
is sinmltaneously one of activity and passivity. Schelling: "Hier,im Momente des absoluten 
Seyns,vereinigt sich die hochste Passivität mit der unbeschranktesten Aktivitat"(I,324~5); 

sy “Wer daher den Ausdruck fände für eine Thatigkeit,die so ruhig wie die tiefste Ruhe,für eine 

-” Ruhe,die so thatig wie die hôchste Thatigk eit,wirde sich einigermassen in Begriffen der Nat- 
ur des Vollkommensten annahern" (1V,305). Cf Wordsworth on the “interchange” between nature an 
genius in The Prelude,XI1,1-14 and The Recluse,292-6(21). Although Enthusiasm looks before and 
after and pines for what is not,it does so beeause of the value in that which is. The striv- 
ing toward a beyond is at the same time an affirmation of the here and now.(24). 
The beyond is nothing other than God Himself(26). "Ist also Philosphie Wissenschaft des Gott- 
lichen"(VII,30). " But in the very world which is the world/Of all of us,the place in which, 
in the end,/We find our happiness,or not at all"(The Prelude,X,726-8). This world is itself 
divine: "Es ist nur eine Welt...Ein Universum,in Ansehung desselben aber alles herrlich,wahr- 
haft gottlich und schon"(1V,314); "Diess ist die Heiligkeit aller Dinge, Das K@Vinste ist | 
heilig wie das Grosste"(VII,189)(28). Inge said that in pantheistic mysticism “God is reall 
everything; while in ordinary pantheism everything is God"(Studies of English Mystics,p.178). 
The pantheist senses himself and his world as coextensive with God,whereas the mystical panth- 
cist has a sense of fusion both with the world and with a God beyond the world. The mystical 
pantheist is merged both with God and with things. "Diese intellektuale Anschauung triit dann 
ein,wo wir für uns selbst aufhoren Objekt zu seyn,wo,in sich selbst zurtiekgezogen,das anschau- 
ende Selbst mit dem angeschauten identisch ist"(1,319). The soul fuses with a beyon@ that roll 
through nature(The Prelude, VII1,830-5) 30) | 
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The mystie is fulfilled only in the moment of fusion; the Enthusiast in fulfilled in striving 
for fusion. fhe separation from things and,therefore,from God,is thw wellapring of man'ssin~ 
cessant striving(31). Taking a hint from Spinoza,Schelling makes a distinction of capital im- 
portance: "Unterschied zwischen der Natur,sofern sie erscheint(diese ist blosse Natura naturat 
-a---Natur in ihrer Besonderung und Trennung vom All---als bat ar Widerschein vom absoluten 
AT1),und der Natur an sich,weifern sie in das absolute All au löst und Gott in seinem unend~ 
lichen Affirmirtseyn ist"(V,378). Nature herself is in both ceses the same,but she can be appr 
-chended in two different modes. Enthusiasm recognizes both modes at the same time(32).AA sepa 
-rate God realizes Himself through the world,all things are partners in a glorious task(35), 

" How goodly,how exceeding fair,how pure om all reproach is yon ethereal vault, /And this 

deep Vale its earthly counterpart, /By which,and under which,we are enclosed"(The Recluse ,640~ 

3): earth and heaven are counterparts ,eseentially akin to one another. G6d reveals Himself onl 

-y in His works: "He did not feel the Gods he felt his works"(The Ruined Cottage,136); cf. 

* edie Natur selbst nur das volle géttliche Deseyn ist oder Gott in der Wirklichkeit seines 

Lebens und in seiner Selbstoffenbarung betrachtet" (VII ,59)(36). 

Wpnning Brinkmann argues that life is the central idea of romanticism(Die Idee des Lebens in 

deutschen Romantik,1926,p.11). H.A.Korff makes the same point in Die Lebensidee Goethes (1925). 

Paul Kluckhohn says thet romantic philosophy in general is Lebensphilosophie(Das Ideengut der 

deutschen Romantik,1953,p.31). Gode von ven Aesch; “Romantic thought is biecentric thought" 

(Natural Science in German Romanticiem,1941,p.18). The importance of "life" for Hegel is also 

pointed out by Dilthey (Gesam. Schrift. ,IV,pp.59 ff.,137 ff.). For Enth asm,everything is 

alive. " Wer nun die Gegenwart Gottes in dem Leben aller Dinge auf gek nde Art ansiehet und 

Gott über Alles durch Alles,und in Allem zu verstehen trachtet,wer bei sich selbst anfenget, 

sich zu erkennen und andere belebte Dinge gegen seine Natur halt,der erblickt endlich in den 

Tieren,Kréutern und Steinen ein einformiges Leben"(F.C.0etinger ,Die Philosophie der Alten,1762 

11,p.31). Schelling: "Das Wesentliche aller Dinge...ist des Leben; das Accidentelle ist nur die 

Art ihres Lebens,und auch des Todte in der Natur ist nicht an sich todt-—ist nur das erlesche 

“he Leben"(11,500)$ "Das positive Prinzip dea Lebens...ist durch die ganze Schepfung verbreitet 

und durchdringt jedes einzelne Wesen als der gemeinschaftliche Athem der Natur"(11,503)(38). 

Wordsworth sepaks of the "one interior life That lives in all things,” and of “an active prine 

-iple alive In all things,in all natures"(Fragment in The Prelude,p.512; fragment in The Poet- 

ical Worka,ed. Ecde Selincourt & Helen Darbishire,V,p. 86); " for in all things now/I saw one 

Ijfe"(The Prelude, 11,429-30)(39). “Absolute Ruhe in der Welt---ist ein Unding,alle Ruhe in der 

W lt ist nur scheinber"(11,383); calm is "merely silent nature's breathing life"("Elegiac Stan- 

zas",28)(40). Coleridge; “Each thing has a life of ita own,and we are all one life"(Collectea 

Letters,ed.E.LoGriges,11,864)(41). "All things there/Looked immortality,revolving life,/And 

greatness still revolving,infinite"(The Ruined Cottage,150-2), This great circulation, this 

“revolving life" is implied in the famous lines: "Rolled round in earth's dirunal course, /With 

rocks,and stones,and trees" ("A Slumber did my Spirit seal")(47). The Hindu discipline aims at 

a complete submersion of self in a larger,total self,at the death of the individual self as an 

ontological reality. Enthusiaam gives the individual self an inviolable ontological status,for 

life and selfhood are interchangeable terms and "Leben ist die Autonomie in der Erscheinung" 

(1,249)." That hold by an inalienable right/An independent Life" (Fragment ,Poet.Work. ,11,479-80 

Cf. "Resolution and Independence" ,10—4 and "Sonnet Composed upon Westminster Bridge" ,12}(48). 

A dead object is a selfless object("ein todtes,selbstloses Objekt" ,1,358). A feeling of kinghi 

with the object: "I saw them feel,/Or link'd them to some feeling" (The Prelude,111,126-7 )(49) 

Cosmie sympathy is a correlate to cosmic life(51). 

Enthusiasm needs both time and eternity and needs them tozether(62). Nowhere does Wordsworth 
xpress this intuition of the temporal-eternal so well as in the description of (63) the Simplon 
ase. Journeying for several hours through the pass,he sees "fhe immeasurable height/0f woods 

# decaying never to be decay'd,/The stationary blasts of waterfalls." These scenes of "tumult and 
peace" he calls the " types and symbols of eternity"(The Prelude, VI,556-72). The moving water— 
all is a stationary blast---at once movement and stasis. The streaming water seems arrested 

Yb-@ even as it moves, just as a moment caught in the moving stream of time is in some way beyond 
time, The moment passes away and yet remains forever. "Was wahr ist,ist wie das was an sich 
selbst recht und schon ist,seiner Natur nach ewig,und hat mitten in der Zeit kein Verhaltniss 
zu der Zeit"(V,224)(64). In special moments,the mind seems to impose upon the passing images 
(65) the sense of eternal realm in which succession is arrested, In contradistinction to 
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to sense perception,Schelling describes " intellectual perception": "Uns allen namlich wohnt 
ein geheimes,wunderbares Vermogen bei SUD den Wechsel der Zeit in unser Innerstes,von 
allem,was von aussenher hinzukam,entkl etes Selbst zurickzaztehen,und da unter der From der 
Unwandelbarkeit das Ewige in uns ansush open (I 318)(66). Cyclicity is fundamental to life. 
“pas Leben aber besteht in einem Kreisl ? x Aufeinanderfolge von Processen,die contin- 
uirlich in sich selbst zurückkehren"(11,549); "Die in sich selbst zuruekkehrende,in Ruhe darge 
~stellte,Succession is eben die Organisation....Der Ausdruck der organischen Gestalt ist Ruhe, 
obgleich dieses beständige Reproducirtwerden der ruhenden Gestalt nurrdurch einen continuirlic 
-hen inneren Wechsel moglich ist"(111,491); "Die Kreislinie ie ursprungliche hesis 
der Endlichkeit und der Unendlichkeit,in welche auch die ce u ORA sich auflôséfmmss. Die 
Succession geshieht nur scheinbar in gerader Linie,und fliesst bestandig in sich selbst zu- 
ruck"(III,490)(7 0). The cyclic pattern is fundamental to Werdsworth——witness "Tintern Abb- 
ey"(71)," The Solitary Reaper",the lines on “revolving life" in The Ruined Cottage,The Prelud 
~e,VIII,78063("...but a sense/Of what had been here hoñevcetc.)}(73), Nonradical devel opment 
gives abundant recompense for the loss which change brings. In youth,the forms of nature evok- 
ed an immediate feeling of joy. In maturity,the same forms,coupled with a remembrance of inme- 
diate joy,evoke a quieter joy which is mediated by thought and experience; what was felt is 
understood consciously(75), The new visit to the scene of earlier experience becomes a renewal 
on a different level of the earlier affirmation(76). Schelling poetically says: "...und im 
Vergänglichen selbst die Blume der Ewigkeit entfaltet"(11,377); the world is "eine P Ze yvon 
der alles,was ist nuy Blatter,Blithen und Früchte,jedes verschieden,nicht dem Wesen,sondern 
der Stufe nach” (IV,314)(¥7}, The esence is the same,but the stages are different. 
Enthusiasm has to find a logic of its own(98). Imagination is like Hegel's Logik: it is a livi 
-ing dialectic(99). Imagination is the activity which unites opposites that seem to be mutual- 
ly exclusive," jenes wunderbare Vernidgen,durch welches...in der produktiven Anschauung ein un- 
endlicher Gegensatz sich aufhebt....Jenes produktive Vermogen ist dasselbe,durch welches auch 
der Kunst das Unmogliche gelingt,namlich einen unendlichen Gegensatz in einem endlichen Produkt 
aufzuheben. Es ist das Dichtungsversiogen....die Einbildungskraft"(I11,626)(101). Imagination 
brings thought and being together in an active,reciprocal unity(See Prospectus to The Recluse, 
62~71)(102). The true antithesis would probably be,not city vs. country,but men in crowds vs 
man alone with nature. Schelling: “Die Einsamkeit erlaubt uns,auch wieder an uns selbst,an un- 
ser Liebstes und Bestes zu denken; da finden wir im eigentlichen Verstand unser Inneres wieder 
und fruen uns,dass es noch da ist"(G.L.Plitt,Aus Schellings Leben in Briefen,11,310); Cf. The 
Recluse ,592-6 19(115). Man's artistic power is an extension of the creative force which transf 
-uses all of nature. Human art grows out of nature: “Es ist eine ununterbrochene Reihe,die vom 
Einfachsten in der Natur an bis zum Hechsten und Zusammengesetztesten,dem Kunstwerk „herauf gett! 
(1V,89); "...den Vogel,der von Musik bereuscht in seelenvollen Tonen sich selbst ubertrifft, das 
kleine kunstbegabte Geschopf,das ohne Uebung und Unterricht leichte Werke der Architektur voll 
bringt(VII ,300)(121). Cf The Prelude, 11,2 67-76(123). As in the good man,the 
freedom of the genius jis negessity,his submissiveness is choice. "Die jenigenfdf¢ Regeln, 
die das Genie abwerfe AREA ind solche,welche ein bloss mechanischer Verstand vop- 
schreibt; das Genie ist autonomisch,nur der fremden Gesetzgebung entzieht es 
sich,nicht der eignen,denn es ist nur Genie, sofern es die hôchste Gesetzmassigkeit ist....diie 
wahren Künstler still,einfach,gross und nothwendig sind in ihrer Art,wie die Natur" (V 349). 
This pronouncement could stand as a paraphrase of Wordsworth's sonnet,"A Poet!——He hath put 
his heart to school" (125). “Die blesse Reflexion also ist eine Geisteskrankheit des Menschen.. 
Sie macht jene Trennung zwischen dem Menschen und der Welt permanent"(II,13-4); "...denn alle 
Heilkraft ist nur in der Natur. Diese allein ist das wahre Gegengift der Abstraktion"(VII,19); 
“Denn in dem Mass,als wir selbst in uns verstummen,redet sie [die Natur]zu uns"(11,378)(132). 
Gar gods "The path from sense to imagination dees not pass through the intellect. It passes 
through the affections"(Werdsaworth: hectures and Essays,p.144). 
It is all too easy to read "The Immortality Ode” as a melancholy development of of the time- 
worn ubi sunt theme, "Where is it mew,the glory and the dream?" (15$). But the basic meaning of 
the poem is paredoxical: what is gone is not gone; the source of regert is really a source of 
gratitude. The logic is the imaginative logic of both-and(158). Wordsworth uses a consistent 


rhetorical strategy: he takes away with one hand what he seems be giving with theother. 
rt oi Svor theme is ene of loss he advances a covert D PAT We sien subtly Benton 
loss(153). 
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Philip Wheelwright,The Burning Fountain(1954). 
There is a legend in Estonia that the god of song Wannemunne once descended onto the Domberg, 
and there,in a sacred wood,played and sang music of divine beauty. All creatures were invited 
te listen,and they each learned some fragment of the celestial sound: the forest learned its 
rustling,the stream its roar; the wind caught and learned to re-echo the shrillest tones ,and 
the birds the prelude of the song. The fish stuck their heads as far as the eyes out of the 
water,but left their ears below the surface; they saw the movements of the god's mouth and 
imitated them,but remained dumb. Man alone grasped it all,and therefore his song pierces in- 
to the depths of the heart,and mounts upwards to the dwellings of the gods(EiW Kirby, The Hero 
of Esthonia and Other Studies,Ii,pp.81-2)(3). The streamlined methods and glittering results 
of technology have encouraged us to think in certain ways and inhihited or dissuaded us from 
thinking in other ways. Take as an exemple an inspirational dreem--~where,say,a man has gone 
t o sleep with a problem bothering him and awakes with a happy awareness that the solution 
has clicked. How to explain it? "Incubation" or "delayed response" rather than inspiration 
by the Muses,or demons,or elves(4). When Jesus speaks of our Father in Heaven,or when Promethe 
eus in Aeschylus! play denounces the tyranny of Zeus,neither is just vaporizing. Jesus does 
not mean that Ged is a father in quite the same sense as an earthly father; Aeschylus does not 
mean that God is a tyrant in quite the same sense as an earthly monarch. Both are using the 
language of analogy. Each is speaking about something which he regards as very reel,but of a 
different orderpe being from that of common familiarity(5). The two factors---our intimations 
of what is and ‘our limited ways of saying it~--affect each other mutually(6), 
pan loves,always on the verge,always on the borderland of a something more. Île is the only an= 
imal,apparently,who has built restlessness into a metaphysical principle. Human desires,wing— 
ed by imagination,fly beyond the scope of natural instinct end mock at our efforts to satisfy 
them. To be conscious is not just to bes it is to mean,to intend,to voint beyond itself,to 
testify that some kind of beyond exists,and to be ever on the verge of entering it(8). When 
we sink back into the complacency of the Nothing Else Hut, and ignore the radically threshold 
situation that is our birthright,we throw away the one chance of fulfilling our destiny as 
rational and spiritual creatures. There are 3 diemnsions of awareness. To exist humanly is to 
exist in all 3 of them,but with greater or less conscious awareness, There is the time dimens= 
ion: we move continually from a past that is vanishing into a future that is not yet. There 
is the mundane dimension: we are aware of other persons and things as realities constituting 
our potential world. And there is the "vertical"-——-or, without thunder,the religious dimension: 
we are forever reaching up to grasp the g of Heaven while ane foot is slipping off the ed- 
ge of the Abyss. Our minds tend to minimize time's radically destructive power by forming a 
concept of time: of ourselves(9) existing "in" the present,with the past behind us and the 
future ahead. The conceptualization has its uses,but it distorts the reality of the one kind 
of time we can ever directly know—--the present. What does it mean to be "between" past and 
future? Both "in" and "between" connote spatial relations. Present does not stand in the same 
relation to future and past as Indiana te Ohio and Illinois. To think of it se is to substitut 
~e an artifact for the fact as directly known. Time future and time past interpenetrate to form 
the present moment. Each moment of time is a dying to the past and a being reborn to the fut- 
uree To be conscious that the present moment is but a moment,that passage into future ithe) is 
a death and a birth,is to transcend the bondage of the moment in the only way that is humanly 
possible to us(10). One's relation to the world is ambivalent: there is certainly a world out 
there,other than I: yet its nature ,as I know it,and my nature as knower of it,seem at once 
different and yet intimately involved with each other. I am part of my world,in so far as À li 
-ve and breathe in it,act on and am affected by it. In another gense,my world is part of me, 
in so fer as I know it through the perceptions and ideas which I have of itQil). A person's 
total relation to the world is not monological. Partly he stands ever against his world,con~ 
fronted and confrontingy partly he finds himself immersed in it, continuous with it,mordor less 
identified with it. Some of the grass~plot's characteristics--its measurable length and breed 
-th,the mass of its particles,ete.~--are extremely stubborn and,like a man with only one idea 
who declaims it again andhgain,they give repeated evdidence of ontological rigidity: they are 
just what they are,and while we can exploit their characteristics and turn them te our uses, 
they maintain their own kind of existence in apparent disregard of how we choose to think 
about them, Other characteristics are ontologically more flexible ,more adaptable to varying 
moods, to differentes(12) of perceptual and emotive response. What presents itself to one man 
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as a gloomy and hostile landscape may seem mysteriously inviting to another ,perhaps even fri- 
endly and promising to a third. The grimess of a gray weatherbeaten cliff is a more subjectiv 
—e characteristic of it than its height above sea level, But it is not merely subjective; in 
the moment of living experience the grimess and grayness appear as real qualities out there, 
in the rock itself and not in the knower of it. We interpenetrate the circumambient world; for 
"no man is an island," and in the epitemological no less than in the social sphere a wise man 
claims nothing—-not even a dream---for his utter om(13). The theological symbols of Heaven 
and the Abyss and of man's creaturehood connote more ahd are truer to the full human situat- 
ion than the mere ethical admission that we often fail to carry out our ideals in practice. 

A threshold implies acmansion beyond. The word "“intuition"(shorn of the meretricious associa- 
tions) is perhaps the best way of denoting man's threshold awareness: to intuit means to be 
directly aware of more,in any experience,than the immediate sensuous content(15). 

There is intention in the popular an dynamic sense of the word——~a reaching out toward the 
future in an act of deliberate choice,a striving towardia still unrealized possibility which 
lies somehow within our power to effect. Phere is "intention in the more technical end¢b7) 
static sense of the word---where the mind's outreach is not in the time dimension but from 

the sensuously grasped particularity to the something more which it is taken to symbolize or 
adumbrate[F.Brentano revived the Scholastic doctrine of intentio in a somewhat different form, 
declaring in Die Psycholgie vom empirischen Standpunkt that "the essence of an act of consc- 
iousness lies in its intentive relationship(in der intentionalen Beziehung)....Every psychic 
phenomenon contains in itself something as object,although not every one in the same way. In 
imagination something is imagined,in judgment something is recognized or rejected,in love 
something is loved." Husserl first introduced the word Intentionalitat te characterize consc— 
iousness: all consciousness is consciousness $f; it always intends an object,regardless of 
whether or not that object has space-time existence(367)]. The primacy of the human urge to 
symbolize is acknowledged allegorically in the Biblical account of epee de recorded act. 
Not God,but man,gave names to things] Genesis 2:19-20,3:20); cf. Shaw's preface to Back to Meth 
-useleh (367) ]. Man,the creature endowed with reason,did the mamingyout of his inherent need 

to symbolize and so to make reference te things when they are no longer sensuously present. A 
symbol,in the broadest sense of the word,is that which means; and the ways in which a symbol 
can mean are potentially(18) as many as the ways in which one thing can stand for and lead 

the mind to something else. The plus sign is a symbol,becausefit stands for the operation of 
additions; a lily,in religious art,is a symbol,because it stands for purity; the terrifying 
monster,in a dream,is a symbol,because it stands for some conflict in one's inner life. What 
they all have in common is the property of being more in intention than they are in existence. 
A symbol points beyond itself,is ideally self-transcendant. What the symbol means,is called 
the referend; when the main thrust of its meaning is a conception entertained by the mind 
about some referend or class of referends it is called the reference Pgden and Richards in 

The Meaning of Meaning gave currency to the word "referent" for the object to which a symbol 
refers. The word "referend" is prefermblèeon 2 counts: it is drawn from the Latin gerund 
(which is passive) instead of from the active participle,and its plural is unambiguous when 
spoken(while "referents" can be mistaken for “reference"), The distinction between "tenor" 

and "vehicle" was introduced by Richards in The Philosophy of Rhetoric,p.96)](19). There are 
natural signa, A rapidly clouding sky points to the prospect of a storm; the sky is here a sig 
sign of the oncoming storm,but not a symbol,because it indicates the likelihood of a storm pur 
~ely by virtue of its causal connection with stormy weather. Again,a symbol is not merely a 
signal, Susanne K.Langer: "Man,unlike all other animals,uses ‘signs' not only to indicate 
things but also to represent them. To a clever dog,;the name of &persuncts a signal that the 
person is present; you say the name,he pricks up his ears and looks for its object. If you 
say ‘dinner',he becomes restive,expecting food....Men use certain signs among themselves that 
do not point to anything in their actual surroundings. Most of our words are not signa in the 
sense of signals. They are used to talk about things,not to direct our eyes and ears and noses 
toward them....'signs' used in this capacity are not symp toms of things, but symbol s{"(Philos- 
ophy in a New Key ,pp.30-1 ) op.cit.,pe4ls "As a matter of fact,it is not the essential act of 
thought that is symbolization,but an act essential to thought,and prior to it. Symbolization 
is the essential act of mind; andmind takesin more Than what is commonly called thought" ](20). 
A symptom is in general a species of natural sign. The scent of a hare which sets a fox in 
pursuit is at once a natural sign and a signal. But a red traffic light is a signal without 
being a natural sign. And to a reflective physician a symptom of an interesting disease in 
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someone who is not his own patient and therefore does not require that he act,is a natural sign 
without being a signal. Natural signs and signals are indicators. Thunder,for exemple,mey simu 
-l taneously function as a natural sign(as indicating the probability that lightning and perhaps 
rain will follow),as a signal(so far as it warns us to seck shelter),and as a symbol(as when, 
in the Brihad-Arauykka Upanishad,it represents the voice of PraYapati issuing divine commands) 
“This very thing the heavenly voice of thunder repeats——-da,da,da,that is,control yourselves 
lausrata) cive( dats) he comapssionate (dayadhvam)" ,Br.—Ar.Up.,Ch.5,sect.2](. Often natutal 
signs are part of the thing they indicate. A familiar face aes tors indicate ren 
of a friend,while at the s°me time they are components of his total personality. It is only 
by an effort of abstraction that I can regard the friend as existing quite apartfrom his face 
and visible actions. Such signs may be called participative or threshold signs. Whether the 
thunderclap is to be regarded as part of the storm or as an indicator external tqit,and whe— 
ther a rash which indicates measles is to be taken as part of the measles or not,will depend 
upon the current practices of thought andlanguage. Finally,a symbol should be distinguished 
from an associative stimulus. Cloudy weather may by its gloom stir thoughts of death,a Dand- 
scape sees from a train window may stir one's mind to childhood recollections. Since the stimu- 
lus merely acts upon theobserver by the propulsions of psychic association and is not taken 
him to stand for anything,it does not have the status of a symbol. However such stimuli(22) may 
sometimes be traced to a depth situation in the psyche that experiences,which can then be inter 
-preted as unconsciously symbolizing its disturbances in this way; hence Freud's use of the 
term "dream symbolism", Associative stimuli can be developed,through the arts of poetry and 
painting,into deeply expressive and sharable symbols,e.g.,the madeleine dipped in a cup of 
tea in Proust's novel. As distinguished from a signal,a symbol invites consideration rather 
than overt action. As distinguished from an associative stimulws it is accepted by the observer 
as standing for something. Some would have it that as distinguished from a natural sign the 
symbol does not merely happen,but is used with intention to communicate. This would be true of 
most types of symbol,but the use of the word "symbol" in depth psychology-—where,for instance, 
the dream of appearing naked in public is a "symbol" of repressed fears and shames---would have 
to be justified by the hypothesis of unconscious intention[Freud: "Wish-fulfillment is the 
meaning of every dream" (The Basic Writings,Random House,p.217; also p.207; But he reaches the 
nadir of silliness when,e.g.,he says: "There are dreams of landscapes and localities in which 
emphasis is always laid unon the assurance of...déjà vu. In this case the locality is always 
the genitals of the mother; of no other place can it be asserted with such certainty that one 
‘has been there before'"(p.394)](23). Popular usage does not admit the term "symbol" in the 
broad sense,as coextensive with "meaning". Most people would say that the word "fox" "stands 
for" or "means" but does not "symbolize" the animal with the bushy tail,but that the animal 
in turn "symbolizes" the quality of cunning. In this more special sense a "symbol" is not just 
anything that has meaning,it is that which carries a hidden or less obvious meaning in addition 
to the surface one—--the fish as an early symbol of Christ,Moby Dick as a symbol of the evil 
latent in sub-human forces. I shall call these expressive or depth symbols(24). Semantically 
considered,language has two main complementary uses: to designate clearly ss a means to effi,- 
ient commnication,and to express with maximum fullness. When they conflict,what shall be giv- 
en precedence (25)? So far as we set primary importance wither upon wide-scale comaunicability 
or upon associative depth and fullness,we tend to engage in one or other of the two basic types 
of semantic strategy: to employ steno-language or to employ depth language. Correspondingly we 
may distinguish symbols as either sten0—-symbols or depth symbols. The distinction should not be 
over-simplified as a distinction between the objective end the subjective,or between the pre- 
cise and the vague. Ovr ærasp of the objective is never as firm as we like to think,for our 
vision is always colored by some degree of subjectivity. There are,to be sure,limiting cases. 
At the one extreme there are symbols which are taken by an individual as goad or prop to his 
private contemplation. A bereaved lover may keep a lock of his beloved's hair as a symbol of 
the happiness that has vanished: it is a private symbol,inasmuch as he cannot fully share its 
meaning for him with anyone else,and probably does not want to. At the other extreme there are 
the symbols of logic and mathematics. Within the framework of mathematics the meaning of any 


number is determined solely by its place in(26) the homogeneous numerical series. Apples or 
atoms or love affairs or days of the week—~it does not matter. Two of them plus three of them 


always make five of them. But between these two extremes there lie most of the areas of large 
human concern. With respect to precision vs. vagueness,too,the question is one of degree— 
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and of price. Effective denth language strives toward its own kind of precision,but never at 
the cest of expressive fullness. Mecheth's "Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomerrow” speech cont- 
aing some vagueness-e kind of deliberate softfocus; but if Shakespeare had imposed such logic 
-cal calrities as Davenant sew fit to substitute a century later,his representation of his 
protagonist's state of mind would have been much less precise than as it stands. Similarly, 
although Beethoven's Eroica Symphony offers a musical depth statement about(let's say roughly) 
heroism and human deatiny,any attempt to transalte its meaning into words is bound to be crude- 
ly inaccurate(27}. Precision,then,is nothing absolute,for precision of a wrong kind turns out, 
when examined in the context,to be flagrantly imprecise XLanguage can function comminicatively 
fe Epa saad PRT due Sian or PEs "publ le haras isro orere CRE Sas aesdy gals; fie, objocti vi ty 
the meaning is substantially the same; its precision,of the verifiable accuracy with which 

such sameness may be predicated. Two friends may communicate to each other by special words or 
gestures which no one else understands,a scientist writing for fellow-scientists may employ 
technical expressions that meaningless to the layman,and a poet may be content to follow Milt- 
on's wish and "fit audience find, though few". Often,however,as language becomes wider in its 
communicative range it becomes correspondingly more stereotyped in the meanings which it so 
publicly conveys and thus it loses connetative depth; or it may come to do double service,ear—- 
rying a relatively simple and overt meaning for the many andretaining a fuller set of connot- 
ations for some few---a duplicity which all great art practices tojsome extent(28). 

the only language that really means anything,the semantic positivist declares,is language which 
refers to public operables,ice.,things,events,and relations in the physical world. If it does 
not refer to the physical world,it does not refer to anything{for nothing else exists),and is 
therefore ,strictly speaking, meaningless(31). It might not seem fair to saddle IA Richards 's 
present reputation with views which he expressed over 25 years agoO32). The ontological basis 
of his semantic position became clarified in his article,"Hetween Truth and Truth"(The $ oss 
ium,April 1931). A poem describes and communicates something,but what? "Two alterhatives...are 
before us,two main senses of ‘describe! and 'commmicate'.,.The first sense ie that in which a 
form of words describes or commnicates the state of mind or experience of the speaker; the 
second is that in which it describes or communicates some state of affairs or fact which the 
speaker is thinking of or Imowing(something in all but one case,that of introspection,other 
than the experience which is his thinking of it or knowing it}....To take an extreme instance, 
When a man says ‘I'm damned! ' he may be saying that eternal judgment has gone against him or 
showing that he is surprised or ennoyed." He then turns to J.MoMurry's comment on John Clare's 
“ accurate" description of the primroses "With its crimp and curdled leaf /And ite little brimmi 
~ing eye",and complains: “Mr Murry does not say explicitly whether he takes it as a description 
of an object or of the experience of seeing one."(33). But how absurd! Neither the lexicograph- 
er's definition of the primrose('a plant or flower of the genus Primula") nor a botanist's 
analysis of it(34) can describe the perceived primrose in its full living setuality as Clare's 


lines have done. Clearly it is not the experience of a primrose that is being described(for it 


is not my experience that is crimp and curdled!) but the primrose as experienced. Now the 
fallacy of the semantic positivist is to reject the "crimp and curdled" kind of experience,and 


the kinessthetic kind of experience("Why,this flower weighs practically nothing!") for the kind 
of experience which consists in looking at notches on a scale or some other measuring instrum- 
ent(35). Consider Russell's analysis of the experience of witnessing a drama: "We experience 


*‘Hamlet?, not Hamlet; but our emotions én reading the play have to do with Hamlet,not with 
tHamlet!. Hamlet! is a word of six letters; whether it should be or net is a question of litt- 
le interest....Thus the play 'Hamlet' consists entirely of false propositions,which transcend 
experience,but which are certainly significant,since they can arouse emotions....0ur emotions. 
are really not about anything,but we think they are about a man named ‘Hamlet', The proposit- 


ions in the play are false because there was no such man; they sre significant because we know 

from experience the noise 'Hamelt',the meaning of ‘name' and the meaning of ‘man’ "(An 

Inquiry into Meaning and fruth,p.294). He is plainly wrong. It is neither necessary nor 

gesirabts to focus our experience upon a noise and a six-letter word while allowing our emot- 
ons 


to expend themselves upon weknow not what. Serious emotional experience is better integ- 
rated than that. The feelings we enetertnin toward “amlet grow out of the exper gence ve have 
of him in reading the play or seeing it performed; take away the experience © alet ën 
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nis sea of troubles and my emotions about him will either vanish or(37) fell into bathos. A 
fit response to the play involves experiencing and feeling as inseparable aspects of one and 
the same response. Lord Russell seems to prescribe that the word “experience” should be lim- 
ited to sensory data and the act ef apprehedning them. Such a linguistic procedure has no 
backing in the common idiom. When someone speaks of a play as "a moving experience” no one 
takes him to refer primarily te the quality of noises which proceed from the acters' larynxes 
but to the dramatic action which those noises(aidea by gesture ,ataging,etc.) reveal. To insist 
that the word "experience" denote only the mechanics of seeing and hearing is to prejudice the 
issue in adavance by arbitrary definition and through a kind of self-imposed obtuseness to 
the poetic and dramatic meaning of the play. The pesitivist assumptions and vocabulary are as 
inapplicable to poetry as an axe would be to wood-carving. The result in either case is splin- 
ters,not significant shape(38). Human life cannot be lived in anything like a human way with- 
out some implicit acknowl edgément of moral principles. The alternative is a life “nasty,brutish 
and short." Yet as we ponder the assumptions of positivism we are forced to the realization 
that on the basis which they set up there are no real moral issues. An apparent moral state- 
ment,such as “You acted wrongly in stealing that money," is really,Alfred Ayer maintains,no- 
thing more than the simple factual statement,"You stole that money." The firgt sentence does 
not mean anything different from the second; it merely "evinces" the speaker s emotional dis- 
approval——-as if one had said "You stole that money" in a peculiar tone of hôrror(Language, 
Truth and Logic,ch.6)(39). Deliberations ,disputes,and decisions about right andwrong,good and 
evil,are at least as real a part of human life as any of the sensory and scientifically deter- 
mined data on which Ayer bases his position. A philosophy which writes off the evidence of 
mankind's experience in such a high-handed manner is grossly over-simplified and rather fool- 
ishly naive. We can also attack Ayer's argument on its home territory. If the ethical elem- 
ent in that sentence,i.e.,the element which differentiates it from the factual statement,were 
nothing more than an expression ef horror,it would fellow that our judgment of the immerality 
of the act must increase and diminish in exact ratio to the changes in the feeling-tone of 
horror. This,however,is obviously not what actually happens. Horror or no horror,we can still 
raise and consider the moral issue. We can ask,"Is our horror or repugnance in this case mer- 
ally justified?" (40). It is a fine thing to seek ways of overcoming the opposition between 
science and the humanities; but at whose expense? Pref. Charles Morris's naturalistic and 
behavieristie way is totalitarian: peace by assimilation. “Pragmatics” is made a Gauleiter 
over "semantics" and “syntacties"(43). Morris quetes 5 lines from Whitman's A Song of My. self 
("I believe in the flesh and the appetites/.../The scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than 
prayer/..."). A poem affects a mature reader as it does partly because it seems to him(45), 
notwithstanding its fantasies and pseudo-statements,te be offering a kind of genuine insight 
and thereby to be revealing,hewever obscurely and elusively,a kindof truth. Impoverishment or 
distortion ef the intellectual response will invelve some impoverishment or distortion ef the 
emotive. If yeu ignere the depth-meanings of Dante or Shekespeare,something of the naturepf 
poetry still remains in thems and those whose response is limited to stery,imagery,and versif ix 
-cation may still be responding in a way proper to poetry,though but limitedly so. But if you 
ignore the depth-meanings of religion,what you have left is only sabbatical play~acting. Pray- 
er and worship can be justified as psychic therapy only if the postulant and worshipper bel- 
jeves that his utterance is somehow heard and somehow responded to(46 ). That the te “refer 
~ential" and "emotive" constitute a natural dichotomy is a presupposition which must be challe: 
-nged. I am not speaking about the ordinary "mixed discourse". A cry of "Fire!" for instance 
simultaneously conveys information and expresses an emotive attitude, But the relation here 
between the two functions is extrinsic: the referential meaning can be explicated in propos- 

| l} gitional non-emotive form without loss. "A fire has broken out in this building," perhaps with 

Uf 1D some such corollary as "There is danger" or "There is need of immediate action"---this con- 
veys virtually,and more exactly,the same information as the original outcry. In the case of 

poetic,and more generally of expressive discourse,on the contrary,such prosaicai restatement 

, is not possible without essential loss. Truly expressive symbolism refers,means,awakens insigh 

7a jn and through the emotions which it engenders,and se far as the emotion is not aroused the 
Eshak 11 insight is correspondingly not awakened. Granted that irrelevant emotions may be aroused, 


Aonlorpe 4) nf RIRE Chefers tant PE to know and understand a poem is largely also the problem of 
from the irrelevant—-of distinguishing the responses by the whole 


akp. poem's intrinsic emotivity from the in ar rt 
à p cidental responses aroused by isolated 

3 : snp 3 a parts and fort- 

163 ex uitous associations. In religious insight,too,it is of utmost importance to distinguish the 
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the clarifying act of self-transcending reverence from the muich(48) and middle of self—del— 
uding religiosity. This thesis is not a new or trifling one,and it ought not to be ruled out 
by the apriori maneuver of setting a dichotomy that leaves not room for it[ Cf. Thomas Aqui- 
nas! declaration that beauty belongs to the cognitive,not the appetitive,facul ty(Summa,I,v.4, 
ad.1). Coleridge: "I have known some who have been rationally educated,as it is styled. They 
were marked by a microscopic acuteness; but when they looked pas aae things,all became a 
balnk,and they saw nothing,and denied that anything could be seen,and uniformly put the neg- 
ative of a power for the possession of a power,and called the want of imagination, judgment, 
and the never being moved to rapture,philosophy"(Biographia E istolaris,ed.A.Turnbull ,I,p. 
18)(370) Je The negative of "referential" is not emotive non-referential; the negative of 
“emotive” is not referential but non-emetive, This logical truism enables us to construct a 
two-dimensional graph in which the vertical axis has R and non-R as its poles,the horizontal 
axis E and non-E. 


Modes of Discourse 


ressive 


A ph > Poetic 


phan; E J on ae i a non-E 
y be | 


Literal 
—» Logical 


Phatic 


no (49). 


a qt R,non-E: Literal discourse,or ordinary everyday language in its referential mode. Logical 

si discourse is its ideally perfected form. Nen-R,non-E; Phatic discourse, egg, "Good merning". 
vap Pack Non-R Es Ejaculative discourse,e.g. “Damn!"-—where ,as distinguished from phatic discourse, 
nS g Something is really felt. R,E: Expressive discourse which is at one referential and emotive 
Aang not by incidental conjunction as in the cry of "Fire}" but in tore organic sense that 


Ad z the referential function,the proper meaning, takes at least some of its essential character 
“ rom the emotivity of the languages Poetic discourse is a species of expressive discourse 
204-7 


50). 

# pad determinatio est negatio? All definition involves exclusion, Te define @ concept is to 
declare by one and the same act what it does mean and what it does not mean(52). With respect 
to any belief that one holds there must be the logical possibility of holding some opposite 
belief; if not,then one's belief is a mere tautolegy,only a verbal imposture. To believe in 
Ged is to recognize the logical possibility of atheism; indeed,to believe in God with any 
intellectual andmoral vitality is to recognize thet the position of atheism has grouns,that 
it offers a challenge. To say without qualification "A is A" is te utter a tautology and 
therefore to say nothing really at all. The Law of Identity sits traditional form silences 
dissent by its sheer nothingness; it cannot be significantly denied,only because it cannot 
be significantly affirmed(53). On the other hand,if we interpret it as saying that a logical 
term,A,should have a clearly defined meaning and should keep that meaning unchanged through- 
out a given investivation or discourse,then the Law does say something: it sets up a proced— 
ure to be followed,hence indicates by implication that there arecontrary procedures to be 
avoided. The postulates of logic say "must",the postulates of expressivity say "may". Logic 
has to operate by fixed laws from which it cannot depart without losing its logical charact- 
er. It decalres,"If you wish to be logical you must avoid contradiction"; which is to say, 
"You cannot contradict yourself and still remain logical." However,there may be elements of 


dical adox in expressi ich ot be reduced to perfect logical consistenc 
me Shore distorting the mantag whi cht ey connote. “Must” and “cannete its to the j 
#BrÏà of iron necessity. Their real antitheses,belong to the world of freedom,are "need not" 
and "may." Steno-language represents a set of limiting regeibrikidies cases in a universe 
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of infinite semantic possibilities. Of course,language does not automatically become expressiv 
—e just because it is non-logical (54). Hight assdptions of literal language. 1. Semantic 
discreteness: that a linguistic symbol is always distinct,or at least distinguishable,from its 
referend: Symbol andreferend are non-interchangeahle, There is nothing of two-ness about the 
figure 2. fhe character of a geometrical drawing-—~e.g.,a blackboard triangle---d0es not aff- 
ect the nature of the geometrical entities it refers to. Steno~symbols therefore are dispens~ 
able(55). Every literal meaning is assumed to be translatable without essential loss into an- 
other language. According te C.K.0gden,whatever apparent meaning should get unavoidably lost 
in the translation into Basic Fnglish would thereby reveal themselves to be not real meanings 
at all,but merely embellishments. 2, Univocation:that on a given occasion of its use a symbol 
has one meaning only; or else a plurality of meanings so distinguishable that they can be 
stated separately ant! represented by distinct symhnls without semantic loss, 3. Definiteness: 
‘hat on a given eccasion of its use a symbol has a definite and ideally definable meaning. 
Vagueness is always a fault, The limiting nature of this requirement becomes evident to any~ 
one capable of honest introspection. For none of us is perfectly clear about every aspect of a 
matter. 4. Semantic invariance: that a given sign mist keep the same meaning throughout the 
course of a given argument, Hobbes declares that (56) “in all discourses wherein one man pretend 
to instruct or convince another,he should use the same word constantly in the same sense, If 
this were done....many of the books extant might be spared" [ Hobbes! s distinction: "Univécal 
are those which in the same train of discourse signify always the same thing; but equivocal 
those which mean sometimes one thing and sometimes another....Every metaphor is by profession 
equivocal "——="Concerning Bodies",Pt 1,"Computation or Logic",ch.2,"0f Names"(370)]. 5. Bidimen- 
sional significances that the referend of any sign is characterized by either of two kinds of 
integration,possibly in comhination: logical universality,established hy definition,and exist- 
ential particularity,established b space-time contibuities. The former is expressed through 
common names ("horse","green"),the latter through proper names or particularized common names 
(“this horse"). These five assumptions pertain to the term,the "atomic” contituent of literal 
language. The next two have to do with the proposition,the "molecular" constituent. 6. Truth- 
value equivalences that any true proposition is equally true with any other true proposition, 
and hence that any false proposition is equally false with any other. Judgments of probaility 
confirm this law; for a probability is a degree of approximation to truth,and there could he 
degrees of approximation only if the truth approximated were regarded as ideally determinate 
(57). The propositions differ not in degree of truth but in the degree to which available evid 
“ence suffices to establish a valid judgment of truth.'A statement may be defined as any unit 
of language such that the predicates "true" and "false" may be assrted of it; and a proposit- 
ion as the type of statement used in literal language. 7. Contradictoriness; that for every 
‘proposition(p) there is another proposition(non-p) such that the truth of either implies the 
falsity of the other,andvice versa. 8. Ideal explicability: that every true proposition has 
an intelligible and assignable place in a system of true propositions,to at least some which 
it is related by strict implication(58). That these eight assumptions are implicitly postulat~ 
ional,not axiomatic,is proved hy the fact that it is possible to question,doubt,or deny each 
one of them in turn without necessarily talking n@ndefise. Eight principles of expressive lan- 
guage,which are drawn not mer-ly out of the thin air of logical possibility but out of actual 
semantic nrocedures(59).lIconic signification: that there are symbols which,although they may 
point beyond themselves,have a largely self-intentive reference as well. Non-symbolic signs 
may also have something of this double character. Each thing in nature that stira us deeply 
seems at AR Seca in itself and a kind ef gateway or threshold to an unexplordd Something 
ore. A fetish or a totemic animal probably has such a character when it first strikes a wond- 
CESMa.eTine savage as charged with otherness. The symbols which develop are still partly iconic-—- 
“ices they mean by resembling——and this shows itself in the love for the medium, Not only what 
f Otis said but the way of saying it counts; not only the god who(60) is supplicated but the rit- 
gual of supplication itself. An aesthetic symbol thus bears the double characteristic of being 
PYsl more than ordinarily itself and yet the adumbration of a something further that is unspoken. 
* It is impossible to substitute one expressive symbol for another without destroying or radical] 
~y transfiguring the texture of meaning. 2. Plurisignation: that an expressive symbol tends,on 
any given occasion of its realization,to carry more than one legitimate reference,in such a 
way that its proper meaning is a tension between two or more directions of semantic sbress. 
When we say that poetry uses charged language,we mean that its intended meanings are likely to 
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to be more or less multiple,yet so fused as sometimes to defy any attempted analysis into mo- 
nosignative components,and always to produce an integral meaning that radically transcends 
the sum of the ingredient meanings. In these last respects plurisignation differs from simple 
punning(61). 3. Soft focus: that there are meanings which do not have definite outlines and 
cannot be adequately represented by terms that are strictly defined. A common nucleus of meanii 
-ing establishes a denotation to which a given steno-symbol may refer. But over and above its 
denotation every symbol bears a connotative fringe,which is not likely to be altogether the 
same for everybody. With some words and in sime contexts(e.g.,the word "square" in geometry) 
the connotative increment is unimportant and may easily be dismissed as irrelevant to the scie! 
-ce in question. To the ancient Pythagoreans,on the other hand,the harmonious character of 

the square was an intrinsic nart of its nature,and hence an intrinsic part of what was meant 
by the figure(an iconic symbob) and by the word designatingit(a conventional symbol )(62). 

They used the verbal and iconic symbols for "square" in a plurisignative manner; the geomet- 
rical meaning was a sharply focused semantic nucleus,while the metaphysical meaning was a 
softly focused semantic fringe. The recognition of soft focus throws light upon the problem 

of obscurity in poetry. Certain poetic utterances are obscure for either or both of two valid 
reasons: a. because the subject matter itself is too subtle and elusive to allow of exact de- 
lineation; b. because the poet can produce his effect more fully by producing an ambivalent 
impression upon t'e reader's mind. The precision of poetry and expressive language is essent- 
ially different from that of literal language. It is paradoxical,for sometimes it can represent 
its object most precisely by a sort of controlled vagueness. There have been endless disputes 
about the character of “amelt,or,in semantic terms,about what the poetic and dramatic indicat- 
ions of Hamlet's dramatis persona "really mean". There are virtually no such disputes about 
Polonius. Woulc Shakespeare have represented Hamlet more precisely by giving as definite ind- 
ications as he does of Polonius? Obviously not,for the very nature of Hamlet as a dramatis 
persona is ambivalent---en aura of (63) highly significant obscurity around a bright,focused 
center. 4. Contextualism: that an expressive symbol is a controlled semantic variable,the 

full meaning of which,al though erat throughout all instances on some level of analysis, 


tends to shift about within moderatelimits. Its fused multiple meaning must be determined 
afresh on each occasion---in part a relatively persistent core of meanign which unites or 
relates the various semantic occasions together ,in part by the entire relevant context which 
the particular occasion gathers up and generates. 5. Paralogical dimensionality: that there 
are other dimensions or nodi of meaning than those of logical universality and exi ntial 
particularity. A nodus of meaning is designated a universal when its specificabl erences 
are related by virtue of some publicly verifiable similerity,of whatever degree 2 abstarct- 
ion; it is designated a particular when its specifiable references are related by virtue of son 
-me publicly verifiable space-time contiguity and continuity. But these two nodi(64) of meaning 
do not exhaust the possibilities of semantic grouping. Other bases of association are ppssible 
An artist's characteristic attempt,in its semantic aspect,is to express and communicate an ex- 
perience comprising a grouping of experiential mbmanés=--that is,of perceived and imagined 
here-news——-for which there is no publicly accepted word,formula,or other symbol already avail- 
able. In the words of Ezra Pounds " The error ef making a statue of Night er of Charity lies 
in tautology. The idea has already found its way into language. The function of the artiat is 
precisely the formulation of waht has not found its way ino language,i.e.,any language verbal, 
plastic or musical." ["Epstein,Belgion and Meaning” in The Criterion,Vol.IX,No.36,April 1930, 
p.47031 This also true of horseness and of any individuel horse: each finds its adequate exp- 
ressi in a language of word concepts-—a common noun and a proper noun-——«and an exact undis- 
torted reformulation in terms of painting or sculpture is neither possible nor worth attempt- 
ing. Horseness shoots through experience in a given direction and "means" a grouping of certair 
qualities andfunctions that are conventionally conceived as belonging together; the flesh and 
blood horse now clanking along the pavement ses rs window "means" another grpuping-—in 
this case,of physically(65) contiguous qualities; whereas the horses of say Donatello,or of 
deChirice "mean" a more novel and still unconventionalized grouping of qualities,some of which 
are shared with the dictionary concept "horse",others with the perceptual qualities of live 
horses that the artist has seen,while some have closest affinity with subtle forms of emotion 
otherwise inexpressible. The integral meaning of a work of art establishes a universality more 
concrete and more alive than that represented by any dictionary definition. Ana anlogous distin 
-ction may be observed between the ideal of justice as it appears to men who are sacrificing 
their lives to uphold it and the idea of justice as employed in a discussion of theoretical 
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ethics. 6. Assertorial tone: that statements vary with respect to the manner in which they 
are susceptible to affirmation and denial,ranging all the way from "heavy" assertorial tone 

in the literal statement to "light" association between two or more symbols., A poetic state- 
ment differs from a literal stitement not,as Richards used to maintain,in that the one has 

a merely subjective,the other an objective reference,but in their manner of asserting,in 
their assertorial weight. A literal statement, can assert heavily(66) because its terms are 
solid. It must do so beacuse we are es Le creatures who want to know just where we 
stand. A poetic statement,on the other hand,consisting ns it does in an association of pluri- 
signs,has no such solid foundation. Take for example a stanza from Carl Rakosi's A Journey 
Far Away: "An ideal/like a canary/singing in the dark/for appleseed and barley." Is the poet 
makins a statement here orfis he not? If so,the syntax is not quite adequate,lacking the cop- 
ula "is", But try inserting it,and see how fatally that little word destroys the original 
quality of affirmation! Not only has the render-response been altered through a lessening of 
the pleasure with which the utterance is received: more than that,the very nature of the aff- 
irmation has been changed. The new version overstates its case,it affirms too heavily: no 
ideal can be so much like a canary as all that! Rakosi's poem sugrested only that between an 
ideal and a canary there might be a slight andlovely connection,too tenuous to he expressed 

by the harsh word "is". So delicate an affirmation doesnot seriously jostle our other beliefs: 
we can accept it as true without mental inconvenience. But the literal statement,by reason of 
ites assertive heaviness,falsifies, Assertorial weight should not be confused with the strengtt 
or force of poetic statement—--witness Christina Rossetti's famous quatrain: "My heart is 
like a singing bird" etc.(67). Suppose,again, that the graceful compliment expressed implicit- 
ly by Herricks: "Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee,/The shooting stars attend thee..." were 

made explicit and that the lady's charms were set forth with descriptive literalness. The cen- 
tral poetic meaning of the utterance would be destroyed. The truth of a poetic statement is 
more fragile,and it asks no guarantee(68). Frequently enough a phase of the poetic tension 
may contain a literal statement as one of its aspects. When Macbeth cries,"If it were done 
when 'tis done,then 'twere well/It were done quickly," his words contain an unmistakable lit- 
eral meaning which could be expressed equally well,from a lgoical standpoint,in another arrane 
-ement of words. But the literal meaning is only one aspect of the full poetic meaning. The pr 
principal poetic meaning in the passage is expressed in the thematic use of the word "done", 
repeated three times like the tolling of a dirge,a tragic reminder of the irrevocability of a 
deed once performed. After a number of variations played upon the "done" theme,Lady Macbeth 
concludes the matter by declaring explicitly "What's done is done",and asain "What's done 
cannot be undone." The word "done" is then a plurisign(69). 7. Paradox: that two statements vw} 
which by the canons of strict logic are mutually contradictory,may sometimes be jointly accept 
-able. It is not the maneuvered,expository type of paradox that is relevant here---such as 
Chesterton's "Darwin was no Darwinian", and Lord Russell's "We know who Homer was-—---he wrote 
the Iliad and the Odyssey; only we don't know whether he existed." The aim of ‘such paradoxes 
is to startle,amuse,nnd suggest a fresh perspective. They can be cleared up easily ehough by 
the appropriate logical distinctions———between Darwin's views and those of his self-professed 
followers,an’ between the abstract conception of “authorship of the Iliad and Odyssey" and 

the historical cuestion of whether they were or were not written by a single man. In poetry 
there are three main uses of paradox: the paradox of surface,the paradox of depth,ané the 
paradoxical interplay of statement and innuendo. fhe first is exmplified,perhaps even a litt- 
le crudely,by the conventional oxymoron in Romeo's speech: "Why,then,0 brawling love! 0 loving 
hate! /0 any thing,of nothing first create!/0 heavy lightness! serious vanity! /Misshapen chros 
of well-seeming forms!"(71) The conceits are surface representations of the underlying idea 
expressed in the last line. A depth paradox ais more directly at sone transcendart truth 
which is so mysterious ansso many-sided thet either half of the paradox taken alone would he 
grossly inadequate and partisan,e.g.,God's justice and God's morcy,God's foreknowledge and 
man's free will. Examples from Eliot's Four Quartets: " Only through time time is conquered", 
"So the darkness shall be light,and the stillness the dancing",etc.(71). fhe third type of 
paradox,most characteristic of poetry,occurs when a direct statement is either mocked or 
playfully opposed by the suggestions lgtent in the imagery,eogo,the sly and ribald imagery 
qualifying the subsequent chaste avowal in Donne’; me Extasie(72). 8. Significant mystery: 
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irely exhausted by its possible answers; any integral truth(as opposed to either conventional 
or technical truths) involves irreducible semantic and logical surds. In the general muddle 

of slovenly thinking there is a tendency to confuse "mysticism": and "mystery" (73). The myst- 
ical involves a fusing of this and that,of knower and object known,of symbol and referende 

The mysterious—~i.e.,the radically enigmatic,not the temporarily puzzling---is that charact- 
er or quality or relationship in things which,however much "explained" always transcends in 
its essence any totality of explanations given. The two elements are deeply interrelated,but 
analytically distinguishable(74). 

Since Kant's day it has been widely accepted that imagination is neither that mere decay of se 
sensation which Hobbes had supposed it to be(Leviathan,Pt.1,ch.2; Human Nature,ch.8) nor an 
irresponsible comnentator upon a world already given,but an original contributor to the very 
nature of that world. To look at a tree and recognize it as the thing we humans mean bv the 
word "tree" is possible only because my mind is actively fusing the fleeting impingements of 
sensation into a meaningful ,recognizable whole. This act is what Kant calls the Transcendental 
Unity of Apperception(76),and Coleridge the Primary Imagination. What Coleridge calls the Seco 
-ndary Imagination is a continuation of that "living power and prime agent of all human perc- 
eption" (Biogelit.,chol3). Coleridge, however,took over from Kant a too limited conception of 
how imagination works. Kant conceives the original role of imagination in building the world 
as a synthesizing activity,a preconscious synthesizing of the manifohad ‘of sensation into in- 
telligible patterns(Crit.of Pure Reason,sect.16). Coleridge echoes this view when he speaks 

of imagination as a “completing power" and as “esemplastic" (see Biogelite,chel4 for his full- 
est account of how the poetic imagination works esemplastically). The "New Criticism" demands 
that we concentrate on milking our cow instead of investigating her clinical history and the 
abstract virtues of milk. But the thing that has chiefly irritated [is opponents is the over= 
emphasis on the esemplastic(77). Although the synthesizing and fusing activity of imagination 
is indispensable,it is by means the only in which man's imaginative power works. There are 
four main aspects in which the imagination functions cognitively and constructively at once. 
1. Confrontative Imagination. What we directly confront in experience is always,in the first 
instance,something individual. When you pass from generalizations about mankind to direct ac- 
quaintance with Bill Smith,you pass from concepts to real existence. The great evil encouraged 
by a technological andbureaucratic way of life is to forget that theindividual exists and to 
treat him as a mere instance of generalit We allow generalizations,which are sometimes a 
practical necessity,to become substitutes for the bright world itself. Cassiodorus declared: 
"God is really wonderful and extremely wise in having distinguished (78) every one of his creat 
-ures by a unique dispensation lest unseemly confusion overwhelm them." Each one of us is 
uniaue,and every experience is likewise unique. But the l'evil seeks to confüsèrever! e Common- 
place language plays into the Devil's hands by dulling the edges beyween one experience and 
another; poetic language undertakes to speak of t he concrete particulars with directness and 
experiential precision. Blake: "To particularize is the alone distinction of merit"; W.B. 
Yeats: "One night I heard a voice that saids ‘The love of God for every human soul is unique; 
no other can satisfy the same need in Ged'"("Anima Mundi" in Essays). Accordingly,the first an 
most indispensable attribute of poetic language is its particularityfand immediacy. It presents 
as well as represents,it evokes something of the very quality,tene d flavour of the concrete 
qua concrete with a directness that steno~symbols cannot do. J.L.Lowes speaks of the powerfull: 
laconic line,"Down dropt the breeze,the sails dropt down", from he Ancient Mariner as “dese- 
ending with an abruptness like that of the fall of the shot bird off the Cape" (The Road to 
Xanadu,py.131-2)(%9). The power of imagination here is exercised not to blend and fuse diverse 
particulars but to intensify the immediate experience itself(80). Where the entire self is giv 
~en up to s single impression and is in a state of tranquil tension toward it,then the self 
finds its object confronting it as a thou and becomes in turn a thou before the presence of 
its objectT Cf. Martin Buber,between Man and Men,Pt 1,"Dialogue"; Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy, 

Out of Revolution,Epilogue; Gabriel Marcel ,The Mystery of Being,I,ch.9 on "Togetherness" (173 | 
Tue positivistic way of thinking stresses the T-it relationship,in which all objects of know 
ledge are regarded as theoretically explicable and manipulable.. To regard anything honestly 
as thou means,first,to value it intensely for its own sake,eand secondlv,to accept a potential 
intéréhonte of roles with it—-to let it speak as an I while Í myself become a listener. The 
rhetorical devices of personification and apostrophe Ere sometimes employed as syntax-symbols 
expressing this relationship. But they are not indispensable. Wordsworth's explicit apostrophe 
"And 0 ye Fountains,Meadows,Hills and Groves" (Intimations of Immortality) does not strike me 
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evoking the sense of thouhood i» nature so forcefully as do some of his expressions in the 
grammatical third person,such as "The Holy time is quiet as a Nun/Breathless with adorat- 
ion"(Evening on Calais Beach)(81). 2. Stylistic Imagination. An I-thou relation is nossible 
without grimaces,sighs,and backslappings; indeed it can often achieve a sounder depth when 
its expressions are decently restrained. "Let him that bes a princess fear/To show hismelf 
too free,/And ceremoniously draw near:/There should b etween two lovers befAn excellent mo- 
desty"(Alan Porter: "The Transit of Joy"). A sense of right distance is an imaginative ach- 
ievement(cf. Edward Bullough's enlightening essay on "Psychical Distance"). Aristotle took 
account of distance in time when he considered in the Poetics why tragedy is most effective 
when built around events of long ago(82). There is at once è negative and a positive side 

to the experience of Distahces a refusal to be concerned with the practical aspect of things, 
and an elaboration of the experience exhibited within the framework which this inhibitory 
action establishes. In normal workaday situations our attention is given to those sides of 
our experiences which float,more or less by habit and from practical necessity,up to the 
surface of our consciousness. So much,so very much that we could attend to is ignored. What 
art contrives to do is to give us a "sudden view of things from their reverse unnoticed 
side." Over-distancing breaks the circuit between the work of art and one's own prepared 
field of receptivity; under-distancing destroys the aesthetic character of the experience. 
The ideal spectator at a performance of Othello is neither he who lacks the emotional poten- 
tiality of being jealous,nor yet he who is actively harassed by pangs of jealousy at the very 
time(83). The kind of over-distencing typical of contemporary art is dissociationsitic——-la 
deshumanizacion del arte(Jose Ortega y Gasset). There have been those who fell in love with 
La Gioconda; but it would be impossible for anyone,and indeed meanigless,to fall in love 
with a Picasso female whose figure and features have been transnoged in accordance with the 
painter's ruthlessly geometrizing spirit. The new sensibility,Ortega believes,is dominated 

by an uneasiness toward the human in art very similar to the uneasiness which a sensitive 
person has always felt before wax figures: "When we feel them es human beings they mock us; 
and if we see them as fictions they secm to quiver in irritation. There is no way of reducing 
them to mere objects. Looking at them we are confused with the suspicion that it is they who 
are looking at us"(84). Jean-Louis Barrault: "When we play the classics we have to abandon 
naturalism and yet remain true when operating within a particular tone. The problem is to 
find the tene and at the same time remain true"(Reflections on the Theater,tr. Barbera Wall, 
p.113). Style in poetry,as in the other arts,is partly "a playful demonstration of the prop- 
erties of the medium itself"-~—-and independent dance of the mind along its imagistic and mis- 
ical patterns. But a dance to have £ pattern must be disciplined(85). The purpose of rhythm 
is to "prolong the moment of contemplation,the moment when we are both asleep and awake,which 
is the one moment of creation,by hushing us with alluring monotony,while it holds us awake 

by its variety,to keep us in that state of. perhaps real trance,in which the mind,liberated 
from the pressure of the will,is unfolded in symbol s'{W.B.Yeats,"The Tragic Theatre",in The 
Cutting of an Agate,p.35). 3. Arehetypal Imagination. The role of universals in a poem,which 
Aristotle stresses in his famous distinction between poetry and history,is often obscured by 
wrong emphasis(86). The depth dimension of universal meanings and implications is more in- 
sistent and relevant in some poems than in others: more so in Faust than in Epmont,and in 
Faust Pt II than in Faust Pt I; more so in The Revolt of Islam than in Ode to the West Wind. 
À universal should preferably enter a poem not as an abstract universal, the same once and for 
always unchanged by its temporary demmerce with poetic discourse(87). It should be a concrete 
and radically implicit universal ,which is to say the universal idea cannot he divorced from t 
she given context,cannot be logically explicated,without distorting it. Fer its universality 
exists by analogy only,and not by definition. "Every character," Goethe declared to Ecker- 
mann,"however peculiar it may be,and every representation,from stone all the way up the 

scale tè man,has a certain universality; for every thing repeats itself,and there is nothing 
in the world that has happened only once'(dated Oct.29,18233; cf. June 11,1825; July 26,1826; 
Feh.1,1827 . Coleridge speaks repeatedly of Shakespeare's "union and interpenetration of the 
universal and the particular"; see W.K.Wimsatt,Jr.,"The Structure of the 'Concrete Universal! 
in Literature",in The Verbal Icon). Goethe holds that the world is intrinsically "symbolic", 
i.e.,every auality, character happening is at once concrete event(Phanomenon) and archetype 
(Urphänomen). The Goethean archetype is not like the Platonic eidos soemthing separate in 
existence or even in thought from the particular; it exists(83) only in and through the 
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P2235, 42 
the particular,ānd hence can be known by opening our eyes and ears and hearts to the sen- 
suous living world. Certain particulars have more of an archetypal content than others,i.e., 
they are "eminent instances." Goethes "It makes a great difference whether the poet starts 
3 “with a universal. idea and then looks for suitable partäoukars,or beholds the universal in 
hak imj the particular, The former method produces allegory,where the particular has status merely as 
an instance,an example of the universal. The latter,by contrast,is what reveals poetry in its 
pri x true nature"(Quoted by Fritz Strich,"Das Symbol in der Dichtung",in Der Dichter und die Zeit). 
R According to Carl G.Jung(89),the collective or super-personal unconscious(in contradistinction 
with the personal unconscious or the subgenacious) consists of primordial images(90). Like 
Jung I take archetypes to be preconaciously rooted symbols inherited from "the dark backward 
uD and abysm of time." The Divine Father,the Earth Mother,the satyr or centaur or other man-anim- 
j “al monster,the descent into Hell,the culture-hero such as Prometheus bringing fire or other 
re ‘basic gift to mankind—--these and many other mythologems are persistent patterns of human 
I5-33 thought and expression(92). 4. Metapheric Imagination. In the Archetypal Imagination,the fus- 
ion is between image and idea,hetween concrete and general, In the Metaphoric,the fusion ès 
between two or more concrete images(93). Metaphor is a medium of fuller,riper knowing,not 
merely a prettification of the already given(97). Association by emotional congruity: Our 
reason for associating a certain man with a grasshopper may not be found any similarity or 
relation that we can put a finger on; it may be a "reason of the heart" which eludes all rat- 
ional formulation and yet has great strength. Association of this kind is esemplastic and 
is present in all art. "Stew" and "honey",for example,can be logically understood and defined 
when taken as universals,end particular instances of them can be recognized and identified 
empirically(98). When Hamlet declaress "Nay,but to live/In the rank seat of an enseamed bed,/ 
Stwe'd in corruption,honeying and making love/Over the nasty aty..."(II1,iv),the meaning of 
the two words is appreciably altered. They lose their isolationsist purity here,and are gath- 
ered into a single context of moral corruption anddisease,wherein their meanings are more or 
less blended into one another(99). Fresh associations can generate fresh meanings,and the se- 
mantic function of poetry consists largely in this(100). i 
The word "tension" has enjoyed some prominence as a result of Allen Tate's essay "Tension in 
Poetry” (0n the Limits of Poetry,p.83). The Mexican philosopher José Vasconcelos has used the 
phrase la unificación de los hetero neos. Poetic language becomes alive and vibrant largely 
because of its semantic multiplicity in unity or the precarious balance among various suggest- 
ed lines of association which it invites the imagination to contemplate(101). I cavil at Mr 
Tate's brief raid upon textbook logic for inappropriate tools of analysis. He uses the word 
“tension” as a special metaphor "derived from lopping the prefizes off the logical terms ex- 
tension and intension." He is(102) using that pair of words,evidently,to designate what Mr 
Richards has more appropriately called tenor and vehicle(103). Keeping in mind Vasconcelos! 
idea of a unification of heterogeneous elements in which the heterogeneity is yet preserved, 
we can accept without cavil Wundt's definition of metaphor as Gesamt—Vorstellung,representat— 
ion of a togetherness of disparate elements(105). In simile,two verbal expressions each convey 
~ing an individual image or idea,are joined; in plurisignation,a single verbal expression 
carries tow or more meanings simultaneously. That is to say,in simile the vehicle is plural, 
the tenor singles; in plurisignation,the vehicle is single,the tenor plurelfa view similar to 
mine is found in Fritz Kaufmann argument that Doppelsinn is the distinguishing characteristic 
of poetic language,see his Sprache aks Schôpfung,1935. William Empson has unfortunately some- 
‘what confused the matter by his misconception of ambiguity,which differs from plurisignation: 
“ag as “either-or" differs from "both-and". The one is a looseness and duplicity of reference; 
5 dtirs the other is a controlled variation and plurality of reference in language that deliberately 
4 transcends th iteral (378)]Ba simple simile without plurisignative depth is usually not very 
«-f- interesting(106). Such similes depend in each case upon a single point of resemblance. They 
” offer us no fresh apperception: only,at best,the amiable surprise of a likeness before unnotic. 
~ed(Balzac: "The majority of husbands remind me of an orangutang trying to play the violin"); 
at worst a stereotyped mental prop("as fast as greased lightning")(107). In a pun the plurisig 
we “retion is potentially quite definite; i.e.,it becomes explicit and even logically exact 
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In expressive language ,the five sentential functions(exclamation,interrogetion,declaration, 
hortation,and acquiescence) do not exist in perfect isolation. Occasionally two or more funct 
-ions are so thoroughly blended and interpenetrating,that we cannot be sure just how the 
sentence should be classified. A hybrid mixture of the exclamatory and interrogative funct- 
ions is recognized in Spanish by the use of an inverted exchamation mark at the beginning of s 
sentence and a question mark at the end: esgos fe on ag stent” and "What,then?") . 
Rubén Derfo's sentence,"+Conque aquel andariego abia llegado tan lejos?" can be rendered, 


"So the wandere had got as far as that,had?"(277). "Good God,are you hurt?!" expresses 
a demand for information and an ejaculation of shocked concern all in one single I 
7^! 
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Vernon Lee,The Handling of Words (The Bodley Head). 
So far as concerns the things of the spirit,there is no saying truer than Goethe's counsel: 
"Was du eerbt von deinen Vatern hast,/Erwirb es,um es zu besitzen," We must not expect to 
understand what others can tell us without extracting its significance for ourselves,and 
without making their ideas into our own(viii). 
David Balfour's walk to Pilrig in Stevenson's Catriona: "My way led over Mouter's -Hill.... 
and a little beyond, on the wayside,came by a gibbet and two men hanged in chains. They 
were dipped in tar,as the manner is; the wind span them,the chains clattered,and the birds 
hung about the uncanny jumping jacks and cried." It is not such a portion of the story,not 
an episode told for its own sake,it is a qualifier of something else; in fact,nothing but 
an adjective on & large scale(2). There can have been nothing unavoidable about it, It 
acts,not upon what happens to the hero,but on what is felt by the Reader(4). The gibbet is, 
so to speak,the shadow of-coming events cast over the smooth earlier chapters of the book, 
It means tragedy. "...but the shackles of the gibbet clattered in my haed....There might 
David Balfour hang,and other lads pass on their errands,and think light of him." And then 
note how this qualifier,this adjectival episode,is itself qualified. It is embedded in 
impressions of peacefulness(5). Had the gibbet been on the Edinburgh Grassmarket,and surr- 
ounded by people commentingon Highland disturbances,we should have expected some actual ad- 
venture for David; but the ‘gibhet there,in the fields,by this peaceful foreign settlement, 
merely puts our mind in the right frame to be moved by the adventures which will come slow- 
ly in their due course. The desired effect is obtained without becoming involved in other 
effects not desired,without any debts being made with the Reader. Construction means think- 
ing out the results of every movement you set up in the Reader s mind,how that movement 
will work into ,help {nar orj the other movements which you have set up there already,or which 
you will require to set up there in the future. For,remark,such a movement does not die out 
at once(6). These moods,being concatenated in their progression,are thereby altered by the 
other moods they meet; they can never bg quite the same the second time they appear as the 
first,nor the third as the second; they ought to have been strengthened or made more subtle 
by the company they have kept,by the things they have elbowed. Do not,if you want Tom to 
seem a villain,put a bigger villain,Dick,by his side; but if,for instance,like Tolstoi,you 
want Anatole to be the trumpery wicked Don Juan,put a grand,brilliant,intrepid Don Juan--- 
Dologhow---to reduce him to vulgar proportions(7). I have sometimes recommended to young 
Writers that they should draw diagrams,or rather maps,of their essays or st:rie. Make a 
stroke with your pen which represents the first train of thought or mood(8), Then make ano- 
ther pen-stroke to represent the second....If the Readerts mind is to runeasily along the 
whole story or essay,and to perceive all through the necessary connection between the parts 
the pattern you will have traced will approximate most likely to a circle or ellipse,the 
conclusion reuniting with the beginning as in a perfect logical expositéon, But in proport- 
ion as the things have been made a mess of,the pattern will tend to the shapeless; the ling 
-es,after infinite tortuosities,deflections to the righ and to the left,immense bends, 
sharp angles and bags of all sorts,will probably end in(9) a pen-stroke at the other end of 
the paper. You have wasted the Reader's time and attention,like a person pretending to know 
his way in an intricate maze of streets,but not really knowing which turning to take(10). 


A faulty construction makes the beginning of Wuthering Heights exceedingly difficult to 
Teprons En The EU 


read. As if the séèpèrelations and adopted-re ory were not sufficiently 
puzzling,Emily Bronte gave the narrative to several different people,at several different 


periods,people alteraating what they have been told with what they had actually witnessed. 
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This kind of construction was a fault of the time in which many of the books by which Emily 
had been most impressed were written,notably foffnan's,from whose Ma jorat (Rolandsitten) she 
borrowed much for Wuthering Jleights. It is historically an old fault for the same reason 
which makes it a fault with beginners,namely,that it is undoubtedly easier te narrate in the 
first person,or as an eye-witness; and that it is easier to co-ordinate three or four sides 
of an event by boxing them mechanically as so many stories one in the other(12). I have no 
doubt that most of the stories we have all written between the ages of 15 and 20 were either 
in the epistolary or the autobiographical form; that they had introduction set in introduct- 
ion like those of Scott,that they shifted narrator as in Wuthering Heights,and altogether 
reproduced,in their immaturity,the forms of an immature period of novel-writing, just as Dar- 
winians tell us that the prehensile feet of babies reproduce the feet of monkeys. For,odd as 
it is to realize,the apparently simpleat form of construction is by far the most difficult 
(18). A narrative may be in the third person,and yet be far from straightforward. Take,for 
instance,the form of novel adopted by George Eliot,the novel built up in scenes. It employs 
the dodge of arranging the matter as much as possible as in a play,with narrative orjanalytic 
connecting links. By this means a portion of the story is given with considerable efficacy; 
the dialogue and gesture are made as striking as possible(14). fake Adam Bede. The hero is 
supposed to be exceedingly reserved,more than reserved,one of these strenuous natures who 
run away and hide in a hole whenever they do know themselves to be feeling. But one has the 
impression of Adam perpetually en scène,with appropriate background of carpenter's shop,and 
a chorus of village rustics; Adam always saying er doing something,talking to his dog,eating 
his breakfast,in such a way that the dullest spectators may recognize what he is feeling and 
thinking. Now,to make an inexplicit personage always explain himself is only equalled by(15) 
making an unahnlytital person perpetually analyse himself. In Tolstei's great novels one sca 
~reely has the sense of there being any scenes at all,not more so than in real life(16). By 
passive description I mean the setting up,as it were,of an,elaborate landscape,or other back 
-ground,before the characters are brought on the stage(17 The retrospect is a frequent 
device for dashing into action at once,and putting off the evil dey of explaining why (18) 
people are doing and feeling in the particular way in which we find them,on the rising of the 
curtain. This,againyis a dramatic device,being indeed nothing bat the narrative to or by the 
confidants which inevitably takes place in the third or fourth scene of the first act of a 
French tragedy,with the author in his own costumedtaking the place of the nurse,bosom friend, 
etc.(19}. The personage may be merely made to talk and act without any explanation why he is 
so talking and acting; that is what I call nobody's point of view(20). Most sensational books 
and books for children; much of Wilkie Collins is virtually written from nobody's point of 
view; and so are the whole of the old Norse sagas,the greater part of Homer and the Decamer 
~on. We moderns,who are weary of psychologv---for poor psychology is indeed a weariness-—— 
often find the lack of point of view as refreshing as plain water compared with wine or error 
(21). In the same way that we all of us,however rudimentally,possess a scrap in ourselves o 
the faculty which makes the actor; so also we mostly possess in ourselves a scrap of what 
makes the novelist; if we did not,neither the actor nor the novelist would find any response 
in us(23). We say,under the circumstances,I should do or say so and ao,but Tom,or Dick,or 
H arry will do or say such another thing(24). The discrepancy between what we felt sure must 
happen and what actually did happen is due to the fact that there are two persons existing 
under the same name,but both existing equallv--—~Tom,Dick,or Harry as felt by himself,and Ton 
Dick,or Harry as felt by us(25). Vasari,talking of the Farnesina Palace,said that it wes not 
"built, but really born''(non murato ma veramente nato). Well, sonc personages in hovels are 
built upand very well built up; and some——=but how few!~--—are realy born(26). The life in. 
the creatures is such that when we are told of their doing perfectly incredible things-— 
things we cannot believe that,being what they were,they could have done---they yet remain al 
~ive,even as real people remain alive for our feelings when we are assured that they have 
done things which utterly upset our conception of them(28). 
I shall have to omit a good many sides of the subject; and a good many other sides,which cer 
~tainly must exist,l do not probably even suspect of existing(84). Literature is the art of 
evoking in the Reader images and feelings similar to those which outer circumstances have 
voked and inner peculiarities have brought forward in the Writer(35). All Writing,in the 
highest artidtic sense,tends to the condition of the Lyric. The famous saying,"Le style,c'est 
i ‘homme ," 
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T) like the tendency to see all things as abstractions, 
np ae 
relates to We unteachable portion of the art of/Writing(37). Style in this sense means,not @ 
method of presenting the Writer's ideas to the (Reader,but the quality of the Writer's ideas, 
and the manner in which they present themselvesito:the Writer. The differences which exist in 
man's power and manner of perceiving,of feeling,of/living sometimes group individuals,however 
unlike,into men of the same race,or the same time ,which tempt one to think that the men of 
the 18th century really wrote about words picked out of Johnson's Dictionary,not about the 
shining,coloured ,sounding,hot,cold,bitter,sweet things which must have touched and smitten 
their senses; or again(38),thet orderly vision of detail,dab of colour next to dab of colour, 
nothing unseen or misty,which distinguishes the French from the English,and connects men so 
different as Hugo,Flaubert,Zola,and Gautier. Some men,like Pater,seem to pass as in a trance 
through the steps of an argument and awake only at its conclusions; others,like Spencer,are 
incapable of raising their feet so as tg clear a single step(39). The Writer wishes the Reader 
to realize so far as possible the same ‘thoughts,emotions,and impressions as himself. To do 
this he must drive the Reader to a certain goal along a certain road of his choice; and the 
Reader is perpetually on the point of stopping;of turning round,or of going off at a wrong 
turning,let alone his yawning from side to side with intolerable loss of time and effort(41); 
therefore,like a horse,he has to be always kept awake,and kept extra awake whenever any new 
turn is coming,so that much of the craft of writing consists in preventing the Reader from 
anticipating wrongly on the sense of the Writer,going off on details in wrong directions,laggi 
-ing behind or getting lost in a maze of streets. The Writer has not only to make the Reeder 
think or feel the right thing,but also to prevent his thinking or feeling the wrong one (42). 
Words will be efficacious for various reasons: cheifly their familiarity on the one hand,and 
their unfamiliarity on the other, A word which is very frequently employed and in a great var 
~iety of circumstances,will tend to become very wide in meaning and very massive in the kind 
of fecling it awakens; each successive use of the word,implying,as it does,a state of mind,a 
way of thinking or feeling,leaves clinging to thet word something of that state of mind,of 
that way of thinking oy deen The accumulation of different meanings will enlarge its pen 
eral meaning,and enlarge! also,to the extent of sometimes obliterating all special quality(45) 
the feeling attached to it(46). All Writing consists in two processes: awakening ideas and 
qualifying them(47). We have to shut the doors to impressions we do not want andctastanalize, 
in a particular direction,those which we do want. That which acts as a door to exclude irrele 
-vancies,as an embankment to concentrate impressions,and again,as a signpost to indicate the 
direction of furture impression,nay,as a window through which to catch glimpses of the imp- 
ression we are heading for,is the qualifier,adjective,adverb,or adjectively or adverbially 
employed,simile,metaphor,or bare fact. No adjective,no qualifier,is ever without a result. You 
may ,perhaps,waste principal items,facts,nouns,and verbs which are not acting as qualifiers; 
but you cannot merely waste an adjective or qualifier: an adjective,if it does not help you, 
goes against you(48). Adjectives are usually imagined to add something to nouns. What they 
really do is to cut off something,some of the possible meanings of a noun& The adjective will 
limit the noun; so,for instance,when we speak of the stormy or blue sea,we are not adding to 
the impressions conveyed by the word sea,but,on the contrary,diminishing them(49). By his eno 
-rmous abundance of visual adjectives,by his obvious elaboration and finish,Flaubert turns 
passing effects into unchanging attributes, There is probably twice as much adventure,hairhr- 
eadth escapeyintrigue,and so forth,in Salambboas in the Master of Ballantrae; yet while the 
personages in Stevenson's story affect us as in perpetual (59) agitetion,the people in Flaub- 
ert's great novel seem never to be doing anything,to be posing in tableaux vivants,or,at the 
utmost,moving rhythwically for the display of costumes and tri Mel figures in a grand 
ballet. D'Annunzio's long,latinized sentences,where adjectives are verbs vague,leave 
the impression of everything happening far slower that in possibly could in reality; his peop 
—le take as long to put on their hat and walk to the door as real mortals to change all their 
clothes and walk to the other end of the town. George Fliot,with her passion for abstract 
scientific terms and logical exposition,often sacrifices entirely that evanescent,nay some- 
times futile,auality without a degree of which life would wear us out in six months. She con- 
veys à wrong impression of characters whom,considered analytically,she understood thoroughly. 
Thus,Hetty Sorrel,whom we ought to think of as a poor little piece of cheap millinery,remains 
for our feelings a solid piece of carpentering(60)—--a Hetty dove-tailed and glued,nailed and 
sorewéd,and warranted never to give away! This also explains why George Eliot's professed 
carers, and charmeuses,fito,Rosamond VincyyStephen Guest,are so utterly the reverse of char 
-ming(61). 
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k 3 
Quite a number 7, Er Henry James,as c h other persons,seem scarcely to 


live at all,the storms in their existence being often of teacup proportion(121). 

I came across certain facts which led me to the notion that there may be some necessrry conne 
-ction between the structure of a man'ssentences and his more human characteristics; and that 
style,in so far as it is individual,is but a kind of gesture pr gait,revealing the essential . 
peculiarities of the Writer's temperament and modes of being® This notion came home to me onl 
-y gradually; so that these notes,which end as a page of literary psychology,begin,in all sim 
-plicity of heart,as an exercise in syntax and rhetoric(136). There was something decidedly 
queer in De (uincey's management of verbs. I had got hold of two categories of style: the one 
in which the chief part was given to action,as in Defoe and Stevenson; and the other in which 
mere being,mere quality,was to the fore. Looking round,I added a third,containing Writers 
Tike Landes in whom the elements of verb and noun are very equally represented(137).fA passa- 
ge from the Opium-Fater] In this page I have counted,of verbs,adverbs and active participles, 
about 50,as against 150 nouns,adjectives and adjectival participles. The verbs are for the 
most part verbs of existence or of mere explanation,and many are in reality only fragments of 
adjectival sentences,which,in other languages,might perhaps have been replaced by actual adj- 
ectives. Whatever they are-—"was","ascribe","begun","call it","found","lcarned",etc.———they 
serve only to bind the nouns and adjectives into logical sentences,but do not bring any sense 
of action into the passage. Most of them,moreover,might be replaced by equally indeterminate 
words without altering the total effect. Look,on the contrary,at this list of nouns and adj- 
ectives: "ill", "utter-want"(139),"sufferings","constant exposure","colder and more inclement 
weather" ,"languishing condition","poor friendless child","hunger bitten","ghostly enemies", 
etc. What a study in black and vretchedness,as Whistler would have put it!(140) g The last 
paragraph of Levana}. The lack of movement,the nervelessness,of his style is here manifest, 
not merely in that abuse of pronouns,in the redundancy of auxiliaries,end in the incanacity 
for dealing with the litter of small words("to","until",etc.); but very especially in this 
lazy endrestless shifting which turns the same noun now into a nominative,now into an accus- 
ative,instead of kecping a steady course all through. One seems to feel the infirmity of the 
onium—eater's will(145). A senseless,flurried changing of point of view(155). 

What Mr Sidney Colvin calls Landor's classical ways of proceeding are more pretentious than 
efficient---little better than verbiage. there seems to be some underlying belief that the 
aim of literature is to tackle,so far as possible,the famous Kantian "thing in itself",stripn 
-ing it of such purely phenomenal wrappers and disguises as its effects. The "halo" is evid- 
ently the value,the meaning which things occasionally take on owing to their relations with 
poor human souls(159). We have been referred to Shelley and Wordsworth for7examples of such 
"halo"{e.a.,the first lines of the "Ode to the Nishtingale")}. There is something austerely 
attractive in the renunciation of such halos,and it is very dignified,no* doubt,thus to make `A 
all things equally uninteresting. When the Writer,disdainful of ee stripned nll things 
into isolation,he seems obliged to weave a new set of relationships. "The clematis overtonnec 
the lemon and orange trees; and the perennial pea sent forth here a pink blossom,here a purp- 
le...anc,after holding...a short conversation with the humbler plants,sprang up about an old 
ceypress,played among its branches,and mitigated its loom. White pigeons...exemined me in 
every position their inguisitive eves could take," etc. (Eugenius and: Lippi). First of all, 
there appears to he no essential difference between the perennial pea and the piseon; yet the 
one,speaking commonly,stays in its place and the (160) other walks about,walks about,moreover, 
according to Landor,with a power of shifting the place of its eye,such as ordinary pigeons 
rarely display. And,excepting this ocular restlessness,Landor's pigeon gets through very much 
less business than his perennial pea. The classical Writer's refusal to tell us how the peren 
-nial pea affected Lippi,the stylist's horror of saying that the perennial pea merely was,has 
forced Landor into a number of amazing mis-statements,which transform so Quiet,and so passive 
a thing as a garden corner into a dramatic entértainment,enlivened by circus performances(1@1 
The Writer must feel very distinctly the moods he wishes to impart,and see in a given light 
and in a given sequence the things he wishes us to look at. This very simple condition Landor 
by no means always fulfills. And when it is not fulfilled,nothing,not the richest invention, 
is a bit of good. Landor''s structure of sentences is both musically and grammatically often a 
wonder. See how he breaks up long and repetitive movements with short abrupt one; how he alt- 
ernates nouns,verbs,adjectives,and even adjectives and particles at the end of (164) memehrs 
of sentences! Note also the skilful insertion of parenthetical passages. The lucidity of his 
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of his successful phrases is perfect; you see,without ever having to look,along the whole pass 
-age,however intricate,and your mind is stimulated to such gentle yet vigorous exercise by 
the beautiful and constantly wa ried cadence,never putting you to sleep by one sèrt of repeti 
-tion,nor giving you a headache by another, These are high triumphs of literary craft,but 
then everything,or nearly everything,in Lander is sacrificed to their attainment(165). Land- 
or did not really care for what he was writing about,but only for the fact of writing. This i 
is proved by his metaphors being not expressive,but explanatory; he has not felt the subject 
in those,or indeed in any,particular terms,but cast about him for parallels for better appreh 
-ension(167).f The dialogue of Leofric and Godiva. The rhetorician is so little wrapped up i 
in the dramatic situation(168) that he wanders off after any pretty detail which is trailed 
aéréss the path(169). After telling us that Dante's lines about Ugolino are "unequalled by 
any other continuous thirty in the whole dominion of poetry", he hands them over "to whoever 
can endure the sight of an old soldier gnawing at the scalp of an old archbishop." Merely 
the bad taste of a man born,after all,in the 18th century? Perhaps. But he does not dismiss 
the other episode of Francesca,though it were better if he had; "Then when she hath said, 'La 
bocca mi bacid tutto tremante,' she steps: she would avert ‘theeyes of Dante from her: he x 
looks for the sequel; she thinks he looks severely: she says "Galeotto is the name of the 
book,' fancying by this timorous little flight phe has drawn him far enough from the nest of 
her young loves, No,the eagle beak of Dante anh peering eyes are yet over her..,.At last 
she disarms him; but how?—-'That day we read do more'"(173) There is something almost ohse— 
ene in the intrusion of such Dresden china imagery as "nest of her young loves" into that 
place dumb of all light,end moaning as the sea in tempest moans,into the presence of a pass— 
ion erring,but undying. There is enoug,and too mch,revelation of Landor in this notion of a 
Dante severely eatechizing,of a Francesca all fright and blushes,and trying,vainly,to divert 
that sour prying pedant by talking of books and authors!(174), 
The present tense makes things present; it abolishes the narrative and the narrator. In the 
balled the bulk of the telling is sometimes in the present tense,and the effects are obtained 
by a Lapse into the past. And of course the alternation with the past tense produces con- 
> trast an extremely lively sense of the DRE She’ ta'en him in her arms twa,/And giv 


-en him kisses through;/She sought to bindhis mony wounds,/But he lay dead on Yarrow"---it is 
surely no mere coincidence that the past tlense should here recur as soon as the action is fin 
—ished. The present tense,constantly pushingus along,leaves no leisure for thinking about why- 
it hustles us into a new how. The present,in this case,never hecomes a past,the thing which v) 
we can keep and look into; it simply drops off into limbo,venishes entirely., fhe present 
tense can bring the event before us,or us before the event,forcing us into a kind of sham be- 
lief or dramatic illusion. We may sit in a theater and be bullied into interest and sympathy 
with(176) something which we do not seriously believe possible, And here I should like to dis 
-tinguish very clearly between this kind of realization,due to presentation on the stage,and 
realization by such fullness and harmony as is produced by only the very greatest novels or 
poems. After watching a Sarah Bernhardt play,or reading a chapter of Dickens,I am by no means 
haunted by a certainty that something is going on,that certain people are continuing to live, 
struggle and suffer,such as I have after reading Thackeray,or Stendhal,or folstoi; on the con 
-trary,there is often,as one lays down the book or rises from one's eat,a feeling of abrupt 
breaking,of turning off the lights. The poisoning of Othello'ts mind takes place,as a matter o 
of fact,between as much as during the acts. These great creations have an organic existence o 
of their own({77}, whereas the others are mere cleverly painted puppets,whose movements catch 
and arouse our attention,but which,once the band hushed and the lights out,collapse into heaps 
of wood and wire. By this hangs the fact that "thrilling" stories arc so often very poor and 
so often forgotten as soon as read. Dickens' use of the present tense is accompanied by sever 
-al dodges. First,the dodge(the escential factor of theatrical illusion) of making the charac 
-ters say their whole say,instead of telling us what they said; with the result that the most 
unlikely thing is accepted because,in a way,you are made to hear it,and speeches are listened 
to with acquiescence which would revolt our sense of probability is their substance were mere 
~ly retailed. Again,and more efficacious still,the dodge of undoing the wrappers one by one, 
taking the boxes one out of the other ,and therby producing,like the conjuror,a spurious belie 
in the reality underlying t'ese deliberate procendings. I will not lay un-pious hands on Dickem 
(178); so Iwill invent a passage after his manner,burn him only in effigy. Listen! "In that 
street there is a house; in that house there is a room; in that room there sits a woman." Eeth 
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affirmation(impossible to negative because there is no real connection with anything else) 
builds up a certainty in the Reader 8 mind. So that when we come to "and that woman is sewing 
a shroud",the certainty is positively crushing. How sceptical we should remain if the passage 
ran as follows: "In a certain house of a certain street,a woman sat sewing a shroud." The 
present tense,the dialogued narrative,the reiterative development of unrelated facts(or,if 

you prefer,elaborate peeling away of one fact and showing the next),are substituted for the 
power of intellectual and emotional persuasion(179). Such aids to interest,like a good thump- 
ing on the drum,or a good flaring of Bengal lights,are indispensable to persons whe are intel- 
lectually inert(180). In The French Revolution the illusion is not in the least of the dramat- 
ic kind; it is of the lyric. What the present tense does here is to transport us perpetually, 
to hustle us unceasingly into the presence of Carlyle himself(181). 

The slackness of Kipling's attention betrays itself by the use of a wrong tense: "It was as 

he suspected. The sahibs prayed to their god"-—-the logical development requires the concord- 
ance were praying,because the two items cannot be on the same plane of thought,the first sent- 
ence telling us about Kim,the second about what Kim was telling or had told himself. For the 
substitution of "prayed" for “were praying" in that juncture gives the past tense, the prayed, 
the meaning of habituel doing of the thing instead of doing it at that moment. The two sent- 
ences mean,according to English gramuar and usage,that Kim was borne out in his suspicion that 
the sahibs were in the habit of praying; whereas the truc meaning is that what(205) the sahibs 
were doing at that moment answered to Kim's suspicions. We expect to he told something further 
in terms of of Kim s thought,since no indication has heen «iven that we have done with Kim's 
suppositions. It is therefore a pity to of the mess-table; for to Kim,most probably,it was 
only a table(206). Kipling,notwithstanding,continues to abound in information respecting an 
ornament on the tahle,"e golden bull fashioned out of old-time loot of the sumer palace at 
Pekin" etc. We have left Kim and his head full of suspicions a good way behind! Yet the next 
moment we jerk back to it,and look at the table no longer in the light of Kipling’s informat- 
ion, but in that of Kim's imagination(207), 

Writing is largely the art of such substitutions of effect,one set of items being made to fur- 
nish aniimpression required for another. Hence the utter mistakenness of criticising single 
expressions,as in the case of Carducci's famous silenzio verde,of which pedants repeated,that 
silence,being unannreciable by the eye,could not be screen; overlooking that the greenness and 
the silence produced equivalent impressions,en! converged in our consciousness(218). 
“Tess...stood still upon the hemmed expanse of verdant flatness,!ike a fly on a hilliard-table 
of indefinite length. "Hemmed expanse",that implies that the expanse had limits; it is,however, 
comared to a billiad-table "of indefinite length"(227). This page is so constructed,or rather 
not constructed,that if you skip one sentence,vou are pretty sure to receive the same inform- 
ation in the next; and if you skip both,you have a chance of hearing all you need later on. 
This makes it lazy reading; and it is lazy writing(230). All this dropnine and taking up of 
Tess like apupnet,sometimes plopping her into the landscape and sometimes withdrawing her,ent— 
irely confuses the planes on which we think out this information(238). 

I almost believe that my analysis is less abstract than the sentence from The Ambassadors. Wha 
nouns we have here! Form,relation,degree(247)! How is it that we have not to clutch on to the 
meaning as on to that of a metaphysical treatise! I think because of the snlendid variety,co-0r 
-dination,and activity of the verbal tenses(249). These are stroms in teacups; but under the 
microscope of this wonderful Writer,what gales,currents(250),eddies,whirlpools,Scylla's sea- 
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Jane Dunn: Moon in Eclipse, A Life of Mary Shelley. 


Preface:She recoiled from any exposure of her private life to the in- 
quisitive world, This fear of disclosure reached a peak during the times 
when she was most despernte to he accepted by “society. "Ail I ask is 
obscurity", she wrote when she was preoccupied in easing her son Percy 
into university. She wished above all to protect her son from any calumny 
that. ‘hrouth her,might slur her name(1). In death,the roller-coaster of 
Shelley's reputstion,siven impetus by Mary,grew up,oblivious of the 
small but indomitable figure by his side, Her life was,as she herself 
realized,"a tale romantic beyond romance"(2), 


Mary Wollstonecraft was nearly 30,tall and handsome. Her body was plump 
and burgeoning with a 4 months' pregnancy. Beside her Godwin at 41 was 

of smaller buil«,sharp-featured, vith large striking oyes and a "most 
abominable nose, Language is not vituperatious enough to describe the 
effect of its downward elongation"( Southey). Mary's disapproval of mar- 
riage was well-lmowm, She hated this "legalized nrostitution"(5), Godwin 
was equally opposed to the institution. "Marriage is law,and the wrst of 
all laws," The room was retained as a bolt-hole and for work, Godwin's 
mother, long-suffering over his atheism,replied to the news,"Your broken 
resolution in regard to matrimony emcourages me to hope that you will ere 
long embrace the ‘ospel"(6),. Their worthodox living arranzema@nts, with 
Godwin walking over from Evesham Buildings to join Mary for meals or for 
bed, provided a wealth of notes penned from one to thebther. For example, 
Mary's note: "I would describe one of these moments(7)....It is not rapt- 
ure. It is a sublime tranquillity, I have felt it in your arms—--Hush! 
Let not the light see,I was goin. to say hear it---These confessions should 
only be uttered---you know where..." Godwin; "I found a wounded heart,&, 
as thet heart cast itself upon me,it was my ambition to heal it..."(8). 

At 33 Mary publishe A Vindication of the Rights of Woman,which made her 
the most famousoman in Europe, She met the charming and unprincipled 
American Gilbert Imlay and fell in love with him. A daughter,Fanny,was 
born of their cohabitation. He abandoned her for another woman,and she 
determined to end her life by jumping off Putney Bridge into the wintery 
Thame s(9). She was picked up by some watermen, Mary to Godwin: "A husband 
is a convenientpart of the furniture o? a house,wuless he be a clumsy 
fiæture, I wish you,from my soul,to be rivettd in my heart; but I do not 
desire to have you always at my elbow"(10). Childbirth was at that time 
the greatest occupational hazard in being a woman. Fanny's birth had been 
hard work but straightforward and satisfactory, Mary had left her bed after 
only a week and scoffed at the French wog@men who made themselves for a 
full month, Her labour started on 30 August(11), On this day she wrote 
her last 3 notes to Godwin,optimistic andmatter of fact as they were: "I 
have no doubt of seeing the animal today.k..a little patience,and all will 
be over." Her labour continued through the afternoon and into the evening, 
It was pro tracted and painful, Mary could be strangely prudish about some 
things and had not wanted a doctor to attend her because she felt a male 
presence was unseemly, Antibiotics were a century and a half away(12). 
Among Mary's last words were,"He is thdkindest, best man in theworld"(14), 


The most economical way of providing a permanent housemaid and housekeeper 
would be for Godwin to marry again, He was feeling bereft andlonely(‘7). 

So he went courting with a will. Mrs Maria Reveley was a prize indeed and 
he ‘ii not see any point in wasting time. She would probably have refused 
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to marry, him anyway,but his want of sensibility and tact in writing to her 
on the mateter less than a month after Mr Reveley's death were dul rebuffed. 
"You have it in your power to give me new life,a new interest in existence, 
to raise me from thegrave in which my heart lies buried, You are invited 

to form the sole happiness of one of the most known men of the age....This 
connection,I should think,would restore you to self-respect..." Maria 

soon married Mr Gisborne(19). Demoralized,Godwin was easy prey to the det- 
ermined woman who chose for a husband, Mrs Mary Jane Clairmont and her two 
children,Charles and Jane,had moved into thehouse next to the Godwins, She 
vas midile-aged,plump and handsome, Her wooing of Godwin was initiated with 
admirable boldness; she called out from her balcony to his,"Is it possible 
that I behold the immortal Godwin?" She took on the Godwin household with 
all its inherent problems(22),and was criticized for failing to fill the 
former Mrs Godwin's famous shoes, Where she failed tragically was in her 
relationship with her step-childrm,. Fanny and Mary could only look with 
intense dislike and suspicion on this strange insensitive wman who,with her 
own children in tow,had so trespassed on their home, A difficult situation 
was exacerbated by Mrs Godwin's obvious and natural preference for her own 
children, Sweet, liable,affectionate Fanny learnt to compromise forfhe sake 
of peace and:what affection she could scrounge. She was naturally dômestic- 
cated andhelpful,and as she was the eldest girl many of the household chores 
fell to her(23), Mrs Godwin was hard-worked and short-tempered, In one of 
Godwin's letters to his "chère amie” before they were married we read:(24) 
"Manage and economise your temper, It is at bottom most excellent: do not 
let it be.soured and spoiled, It is capable of being recovered to its prime- 
val goodness,and even raised to something better, Do not however get rid of 
all your faults, I love some of them. I love what is human..."(C. Kegan Paul, 
William Godwin: His Friends and Contemporaries, 1876,11,75)(25). Mary wrote 
in her introduction to Frankenstejn,"It is not singular that,as the daughter 
of two persons of distinguished literary celebrity,I should very early in 
life have thought of writing"(28). Gpodwin to William Baxter: "I am anxious 
that she should be brought up...like a philosopher,even like a cynic, It 
will add greatly to the strength and worth of her character....They are 
neither of them broughtup with an exclusive attention to the system and 
ideas of their mothet....My own daughter is,I believe,very pretty; Fanny 

is by no means handsome,but in general prepossessing"(32). Mary was small 
and slight with a delicate oval face,a particularly wide forehead and a 
distinctive nose,luckily a ladylike version of her fahter's proboscis, She 
could be $uite dizzy with high spirits, But she was dogged by fits of melan- 
choly. Godwin,who prided himself on his cheerfulness in adversity,called 
her a Willstonecraft for suffering so(33). 


Godwin's dilary,ckharacteristically laconic,noted under the date e ale 
1812,"write to Shelly". Misspellinghis name,he had immediately answered an 
enthusiastic letter from a 19-year-old youth which had begun; "The neme 

of Godwin has been used to excite in me feelinss of reverence and in 
I have bem eccustomed to consider him a luminary too dazzling for the 
darkness wiich surrounds him." Such genuinef tery warmed the old phliogpher’, 
heart, Hw was now 56 and,to paraphrase Hazlitt sthe blazing sun was sinking 
below the horizons; once inflexible and mon he had now become “as easy 

as an old glove"(36), Shelley was a hot-headed,susesptible and fundmentally 
unstable yomg man, Toll and slightly built with a scholar's stoop,he had an 
air of dishevelment though always fashionably dressed. He disrupted the 
predictable existence of the Godwins of Skinner Street, shaking, even Shattering, 
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tne lives of at least four of that family in the years to coe. In his letter 
Shelley conjured up a picture of a repressed and emotionally arid childhood: 
"Passive obedience was inculcated and enforced in my childhood: I was re- 
quired to love because it was my duty to love....I was haunted ÿwith a pass- 
ion for the wildest and most extravagant romances,..my sentiments were un- 
restrained by anything within me..."(37). At Eton,the boys hated his sing- 
ularity and bullied him mercilessly; they mocked his wncommon looks and his 
mathletic build, Yet in many ways the attacks were in part provoked, He 
refused to fag. He had a murderous temper and could himself be spontaneously 
violent, Mary wrote in 1825,"I have often heard our Shelley relate the story 
of stabbing an U per Boy with a fork..." Fascinated by sciemce,the occult and 
a'chemy,he experimented with gumépowder, blowing up an old tree stump(38). 
After his expulsion from Oxford,he lived in London,very lonely and misreably 
lacking in direction, He began spending time with the Westbrook sisters, 
Eliza,ten years his senior, broodingly dark and scheming,and Harriet,a mere 
sixteen,extremely fair and sweet(39). Shelley was charmed by Harriet and in- 
creasingly became enthused with theidea of liberating her from parental and 
religious tyranny, "Yet marriage is hateful detestable ---a kindof ineffable 
sickming disgust seizes my mind when I think of this most despotic most 
unrequired fetter which prejudice has forged to confine its *hergies" (Shelley, 
Letters,ed. F. L. Jones,1968, THD. During this carly summer of 1811 he also 
met and began Sorrespoudine wi th Miss Elizabeth Hitchmer., She,like Eliza 
Westbrook,was dark-skinned and ss md was in charge of a school in Sussex, 
Harriet in her mappy letters mentioned suicide andcalled upon Shelley for 
help. All of this was irresistible stuff and certain to inflame Shelley's 
quixotic es ana Strongly su:ported by Eliza,they eloped. He was just 


19 and H only 16(40), He left Harriet with Thomas Jefferson Hogg to 
go on a fleeting visit to his father to demand his allowance in person, He 
failed, He retfumed to York to find Eliza in situ and busy regularizing her 
sister's life, There was coldness,too,between Hogg and Harriet. Eventually 
it was revealed to Shelley that Hogg had attempted some sexual intimacy 
with Harriet which had upset her, Under Eliza's auspices,they left Hogg 
behind in New York to suufer his ignominy alone, Shelley was tormented 

by the loss of his friend; having little compunction in hsaring Harriet 
with Hogg,he was nevertheless distraught at having had to share Hogg with 
Harriet. "If I were free I were yours,..But I am Harriet's"(ib,,1,203). 

At this time Miss Hitchener and her sympathetic p sophizing became es- 
pecially important to him. Pages of Shelleyan doubts and dialectic were 
answered with eceb even greater prolixity, brimming with kindness,flattery 
and a gentle insidiousness, "Your letters are like angels sent from heaven 
on missions of peace," Shelley began one of many letters(41)., Mary's quiet 
beauty would never outshine Harriet's distinctive prettiness(44), The early 
meetings at Skinner Street developed into lively discussions at family 
mealtimes, Shelley,who was vegetarian and winterested in food,would pick 
at the bread, Godwin exhorted Shelley to entrench himself in "a breast- 
work of books", "It is for boarding school misses to read one book at a 
time" (ib.,1,216,note 3), Godwin enjoyed nothing more than advising a young 
disciple; it was ego-boosting, Leavening the intellectual contest was the 
gossip. Harriet had found Miss Hitchner rather odd and overbearing in the 
flesh; her amused and tolerant voice rapidly became a jealous and injured 
one: "She..,had all the artfulness to say that Percy was really in love 
with her,andr it-Jwas only his being married that could keep her within 
bounds now"(ib.,1,331,note 3). Shelley's sexual revulsbn from the "sister 
of my soul" was extreme---witness the letter to Ilogg: "The Brown Demon as 
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we call our late tormentor and school mistress,must receive her stipend, I pay 
it with a heavy heart and unwilling hands but it must be so,...mow she says 
that her reputation is gone,her health ruined,her peace of mind destroyed by 
my barbarity....5he is an artful(46),svperficial,ugly,hermaphroditical beast 
of a woman,and my astonishment at my fatuity,inconsistency,and bad taste 

vas never so great,as after living four months with her as an inmate"(ib. 
1,536). Shelley ruthlessly denied Miss Hitchener her promised renaissance 
and left her hard-won career and small-town respectability in ruins, Godwin: 
"You cannot imagine how much all the females of my family,Mrs G. and three 
daughters,are interested in yow letters and your history"(47). Mary's 
novel Mathilda,remaining unpublished mil recently(1959,ed. Elizabeth 
Nitchie),ircornorated a distinct portrait of Shelley(48 , The Godwin couple 
fell from Shelley's grace during the spring and early summer of 1813, Harriet, 
in her revealing letters to Mrs Nugent,chattered on: "Godwin,he,too,is 
changed,and Cfill-d]with prejudices,and besides,too,he expects such universal 
homage from all persons yowger than himself....He is gown old and wimpass- 
ioned, therefore is not in theleast calculated for sich enthusiasts as we 
are...ehis wife is so dreadfully disagreeable that I could not bear the 

idea of seeing her..."(4°). Now that the baby was born Eliza became overtly 
managing and interfering,ensuring that Harriet was treated "properly"(50). 
Shelley to Hogg: "I certainly hate her with ali my heart and soul, It is 

a Sight which awakens an inexpressible sensation of disgust and horror,to 
see her caress my poor little Isnthe....I sometimes feel faint with the 
fatigue of checking the overflowings of my wboinded abhorrence for this 
miserable wretch." To Hogg: "I saw the full extent of the calamity which my 
rash & heartless nion with Harriet: an mion over whose entrance might justly 
be inscribed Lascate ogni speranza voi ch'entrate had produced, I felt as 

if a dead & living body had been linked together in loathsome & horrible 
commumion"(1,402)(51). 
Mary to Jane Williams in 1822: "Until I met Shelley I [coua] jusdy say 
that helGoCwin]l was my God..."(The Letters of Mary W, Shelley,ed. F. L. 
Jones,1944,1I,88),. In Mathilda,the heroine's father,who suffersan incest- 
uous passion for her which is implicitly and tragically reciprocated, was 

at times clearly Godwin(54), Physically,the half-sisters were opposites, 
Mary was day to Jane's night. Jane's Latin good looks,her thick dark hair 
and darker eyes,her olive skin,made her seem distinctly foreign beside die 
Mary's fair Englishness with her fine translucent skin andgauzy auburn hair, 
Jane returned home from a boarding school run by a French lady,and changed 
her name to the more evocative "Claire", She hated housework(55). Shelley 
was under increasing financial pressure from Godwin andhis own creditors, 
He became aware of Mary's charms: "The originality & loveliness of Mary's 
character was apparent to me from her very motions & tones of voice. The 
irresistible wildness & sublimity of her feelings shewed itself in her 
gestures and her looks-—---Her smile,how persuasive it was & how pathetic. 

e.. "(Shelley Letters, I, 402)(57). She understood his feelings and answered 
his wspoken thoughts. She was a narcissist's dreama rosy mirror to his 
soul: ",..So intimately are our natures now wnited,that I feel whilst I 
describe her excellencies as if I were an egoist expatiating upon his om 
perfections"(ib.). He wuld join her on her pilgrimage to her mother's 
grave. Jane would sometimes accompany them as a sort of chaperone(58): 
",eethey always sent me to walk some distance from them,alleging that 

they wished to tal on philosophical subjects....I willingly left(R. 
Glynn Grylls,Claire Clairmont,14-5). On 26 June 1814 by her mother's grave 
Mary candidly declared her love for Shelley and offered herself to him on 
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any terms, This simple,straightforward approach sen and thrilled Shelley. 
Godwin maintained that Shelley seduced her on her own mother's gravestone(59), 
and was horrified and alarmed, Mary was closeted in Skinner Street with Mrs 
Godwin's suspicious eye on her,wstching every mood and move(60). Mrs Godwin 
had a story to related: "Shelley suddenly mtered the shop and went upstairs 
ececotte looked extremely wild, He pushed me aside with extreme violence,and 
entering,walked straight to Mary ‘They wish to separate us,my beloved; but 
Death shall mitlfsic.us,' and offred her a bottle of laudanum, ‘By this & 
you can escape from tyranny; and this,' taking a small pistol from his 
pocket,'shall re-unite me to you,'...Mary mtreated him to clam himself and 
go home..."(E. Dowden,Life of Shelley,II,Appendix A,p.544). It was probably 
poor Mary's first taste of the extremities of feeling and action to whiftch 
he could go(61), Shelley wrote summoning Harriet from Bath,where she had been 
feeling abandoned, She came immediately and was appalled to be faced with his 
bald announcement that he was passionately in love with Mary. He still loved 
her,of course,but theirs had been a relationship based more on friendship 
and brotherly attachment; she had known that when they eloped, "It is no 
reproach to me that you have never filled my heart with an all-sufficing 
passion..." He added how as brother/father/friend he would love all the more 
his Harriet and Ianthe,financially he wuld provide for them. She should 
love Mary too(Shelley,Letters,I,390). He was busy absolving himself of any 
blame for this desertion of his wife and children---for Harriet was pregnant 
again(62), May\D spared hardly a thought for Harriet'splight. She had for- 
feited Shelley's love through her om inadequacies and} stupidity and,lokve 
being all,it was only right that Shelley should be free to move on and love 


another. Then a mere sixteen,Mary felt no guilt, She was to learn compassion 
with the years, "Poor Harriet,to whose sad fate I attribute so many of my 
own heavy sorrows,as the atonement claimed by fate for her death",she wrote 
in her journal in 1839(Joumal,ed. F.L.Jones,947,p.207) Cé3). 


They had decided to elope to the Continent, At the last moment they agreed 
that Jane should come as well, It was to be a disastrous decision for they 
were uniting her fate with theirs, She herself begged to be allowed to comes 
Skinner Street could little inducement to stay. They were going to be romanti: 
exiles(64). Shelley was never averse to rescuing yomg women from tyranny, 
neither was he averse to having two women in his entourage; with Harriet he 
had always felt happier when the exclusivity of therelationship was diluted 
by thepresence of a thrd person, The early morning of 28 July was to be 
Mary's genesis, Being under age,she could be pursued and wrested from her 
lover's arms(65)., The wind died down andblew them straight into Calais. 

The seasick Mary stumbled stiffly through the sand to an int, Mrs Godwin 

had valiantly and determinedly pursued them across the Channel in an attempt 
at saving her daughter's virtue,reputation,and possibly her life. Mary, whom 
she had always thought sly and deceitful,was now quite beyond hope. Jane 
nearly succumbed to her @jmtreaties but at the last moment decided to continue 
the adventure(66). As they travelled further from Paris thdon ly accomodation 
became meaner and more repellent, The beds were habitayLly filthy. Mary(68) 
specially made theobservation that "the inhabitants were not in thehabit of 
washing themselves either when they rose or went to bed", There were rats 

to contend with which were bold @mough to "put their cold paws" upon Jane's 
face. They found it difficult to pity the inhabitants of this devasted 
countryside becawe they were "the most unamiable,inhospitable & unaccomodat- 
ing of the human race", It was from Troyes that Shelley wrote his sincere but 
blunderinzly insensitive letter to Harriet(69), Mary must have been very 
confident of her sexual and emotional hold over Shelley to agree to his 
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to his invitation to Harriet to join them in a community in the mountains: "I 
write to show you thnt I do not forget you. I write t- urge you to come to 
Switzerland,where you will at least find one firm & constant friend,to whom 
your interests will always I C2reeeeFTOM none can you expect this but me" 
(Shelley, Letters, 1I,391-2). Ir the outlying hills of the Alps Mary and Shelley 
met a little girl,Marguerite Pascal,and were so taken with her beauty that 
thy requested that her father allow them to take her with them, Luckily he 
refus:4(70)., Then suddenly they glimpsed what @they had been anticipating for 
days,the Alps, Jane could not believe it: "I thought they were flaky clouds" 
(Claire Cyairmont,Journals,ed. Marion Kingston Stocking,1968,27). For Mary 
it was almost too great an assault on her senses and imagination: "...they 
(72) look like those accumulated clouds of dazzling white that ærrange 
themselves on the horizon in summer"(Journal,10). This awesome scenery was 

to have a lasting effect,notably in Shelley's Alastor and Prometheus Unbound 
and Mary's iankenstein. The Swiss character was a vast improvement on the 
French, Teny timc: Jane felt excluded by the young lovers who voul go off 
on walks alone and sit into t © night peading together(73). The novelty and 
euphoria of their early elopement was beginning to wear thin, Mary was findin 
Janes's continual presence at times Wparticularly disruptive. It was diffic- 
ult enough havin; to share her honeymoon with a third person,but the fact that 
the person was Jane compowded the intrusion. Clever as Mary was,she sadly 
lacked a sense of humour, Jane liked and sdmired Shelley and with natural 
adolescent self-interest felt herself to be in some sort of competition with 
Mary for his affection end attention. She was resentful that Mary ed capt- 
ured a radical and a poets; to a girl brovzh* up in a Godwin household there 
could be no m-re seductive a package than that, Mary reelized this as Jane 
increased her claims on Shelley, Resentments reached 2 head,the first of 
manly,and there was an argument between the two girls(75). Mary was irrit- 
ated by Jane anë lost faith in the feasibility of their community of kindred 
spirits that they hoped to set up or the shores of Lake Lucerne(75). The 
Swiss were no longer the attractive and admirable race: ",,.they are most 
immoderately stupid & almost ugly to defomity"(Claire,Journal,30). Their 
return(76) to England was mooted, Jane had mough of adventuring: "...dear 
England, After having travelled & viewed the follies of other nations my om 
country appears the most reasonable & the most enlightened"(ib.,31)(77). 
Shelley ‘ecided that he had to pay a visit to Harriet at her father's house 
in Chapel Street. He directed the coach driver and sat in the back with 
Fary,who was nervous and misera®ble about the visit,and Jane,who thoughtit 
was all rather amusing, Shelley bounded in to Harriet whose emotions on 
seeing him must have been overwhelmingly confused, Hope,Surprise,resentment 
---a turmoil, It took him two hovrs to explain that his love for Mary was 
not = passing fancy,that he was still his wife's truest friend, He tried 

to justify his desertion,and finally got her to part with some money, Mean- 
while Mary was still waiting outside in the ccach., The horses were restive, 
the postillion was grumbling(82) 


Money was the most pressing problem which necessitated Mary's first parting 

from Shelley in two agonized weeks of stolen hours and clandestine meetings 
under the threat of the bailiffs',and debtors' prison{64), Harriet had put 

all details of their separation in the hands of a lawyer and thus,in Shelley's 
eyes,had fallen from gârace; she had debased his "pure & liberal principles" 
with her "mean & despicable selfishness" and "vgilest superstition"(Shelley, 
Letters,1,397)(85). Mary had eschewed meat,following the same sort of vegetar- 
ian diet that Shelley favoured(87), Mary,being pregnant and easily tired, fout 
it difficdt to accept Jane's high-spiritod intimacy andeanotbnal demands on Sh by 
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In his long and revealing letter to Hogs Shelley wrote with amzement and de- 
light of his discovery of the fusion in Mary of a formidable intellect and 
healthy sexuslity. She was thdpnly woman with the ability to fulfil both the 
carnal and spiritual sides of his nature(S9). "Your thoughts alone can waken 
mine to mergy. My mind without yours is dead & cold as the dark midnight 
river when thonoon is down"(Shelley,Letters,1I,413). The moon was to recur in his 
poetry as a symbol for Mary,waning to its saddest and most distant phase in 
his Epipsychidion six years later, The lonsed-for SUNG ay dawned, She had to 
wait until midnight before she covld ẹ fearlessly take him to bed. Midnirht 
struck. He came half an hour later and they went straight to bed, Jane was 
left to make her own way. Sunday was "a day devoted to Love in idleness",as 
Mary confided to her journal(95). 


At first Mary was not impressed by Hoge. As his visits becnme more frequent, she 
engaged in cool i tellectual rivalry with him,confoumdins is arguments, lis 
conservatism wes equally contemptible. But her liking for this witty and ur- 
bane young man increased(106), High-svirited Jone returned to them, burning 

her bridges at Skinner Street, In the niddle of this despondency and seflf- 
pity,Mary received à further blow to her ow faltering sense of security as 
Shelley's cfhosen one, "A letter from Nooham,@to say that Harriet_has been 
brousht to bed of a son and hepir. Shelley writes a number of (letters(circular 
of this even t which ought to be ushered in with rinsing of bells,ete for 

it is the son of his wife"(Mary,Jouwmnal,28). That evening,when Hogg celled by, 
he suddenly seemed to Mary to be almost attractive and she gratefully received 
his attentions and flattery as restoration in part of her self-esteem, C re 
was still heving having fits of tempernment which demanded Shelley's lengt 
reassurances and Mary's "all-powerful benevolence",as Shelley(101) called it. 
At this time Mary was reporting > few odd dreams about fogg. rrom January 
through to April 1815 there wes an attempt to extend their love by embracing 
Hogg end Claire in an experimental,philosonhical and sexually free cammumity. 
Unlike Uerg's previously underhand anrrosch te Harriet during Shelley's ab- 
sence,this intimacy with Mary was fully approved,even encovraged,by Shelley. 
He rersoned Wb Mary into belie?,that "True love in this differs from sold 
ned clay/Trat to divide is not to take @away"(Enipsychidion,160-}). On 1 Jon. 
he wrote to Hoss: "Mary wished to speek with om alone,for which purpose I 
have gone out & removed Clare..."(Shelley,Letters,1,423). Mary to Hoge a 

few days later: "She’ley and Jane are both gone out & from the nurber & #2 
ae eee pf the places they are going to I do not expect them till very late, 
Pérhaps you can come and console a solitary lady in the meantime....You are 
so good * disinterested a creature that I love you more & more" (New Shelley 
Letters,ed. WS.Scott,1948,p.01), Certainly with hindsight te would seem to 
have had a marked predilection for Shelley'women,eventually endingup pin a 
permanent union with Jane Williams,the last of Shelley's inamoratas, Shelley's 
old grendfather died, Always tactless,he tookd Claire down to Field Place for 
the reading of th: will, Mary was left in Hogg's care, Intriguingly,4 andÿ % 
pages of Mary's journal are lost for ever in the first of seven heavy-handed 
acts of censorship,probably by Mary herself,relevant to the period of her 
affair with Hogg(103). She'ley spoke to Hogs of "your share of our common 
treasure"(Shelley,Letters,I,426),i.e. sexuel mion with Mary(105). Mary 

wrote to Hog coy cajolery: "...when your letters arrived,Shelley's distich 
was truly applicable, ‘On her hind paws the Dormouse stood/In a wild & mingled 
mood / {Up Of Maieishbess & Pecksietude'....I said that you would not be an ry 
with a dormouse who had escaped from her London cage to green fields & acqrns 
(110)..eeNow think of me very kindly while I am away,& receive me kindly when 
£ ae ied | will be no more Your affectionate Dormouse"(New Shelley Lett 
ers ,86-7) 
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Shelley's letter to Hogg on the followin: day: "My dear friend I shall be ve 
-ry happy to see you again,& to give you your share of our common treasure of 
which you have been cheated for several days. The Maie knows how highly you 
prize this exquisite possession,& takes occasion to quiz you in saying that 
it is necessary for [her] to be absent from Iondon,from your sensibility to 
its value. Do not fear, You will not again be deprived of this participated 
pleasure" (Shelley, Letters,1,426), This sharing,however brief,was not 
contrary to her true feelings, Hogg's attentions helped restore her spirits 
after the death of her baby; they made her feel desirable and womanly again 
(111). She signed herself "A ugaway Dormouse", As Claire's departure day 
grew near,Mary,usually so circugspect and discreet in her journals,allowed 
her irritation to show: "Shelley and the lady walk out, After tea,talk; 

write Greek characters, Shelley and his friend have a last conversation" 
(Journal, 46)(11%). Claire,a year later,was to pursue and eventually seduce 
Byron with a brazenness and determination that she had previously relinquish- 
ed the psyc§hological barrier of virginity. Byron believed that Shelley and 
Claire had had a sexual relationship and implied this in a letter to Douglas 
Kinnaird: “...is the brat mine? I have reason to think so---for I know as 
much as one can know such a thing---that she had not lived with S during the 
time of our acquaintance---& that she had a good deal of that same with me” 


(So Late into the Night,Byron's Letters,V,162,æed. Leslie A. Marchand) (113) 


Shelley was assured an incomdpf £1000 until his or his father's death,and free 
of his daily financial anxieties, Mary conceived again in May(114). Meanwhile 
Fanny was slipping into chronic melancholy. She had probably suffered more 

than anyone from Godwin's prolonged financial crises. She liked familiar com- 
pany and yet both her sisters had fled Skinner Street, She had neither the 
independence of Claire nor a lover,as had Mary,to offer her hope for the future 
(115). Her feelings of mease and estrangement were heightened by Shelley's 
apparent neglect of the anniversary of their Gramatic elopement on 28 July(118) 
She was to be plagued by her father's complaining and demanding letter: for 

the rest of her life with Shelley. He refused to discuss anything but money(119 
‘heir projected Continental escape was of deep interest to Claire,who had 
entereé their lives again(121). She contrived to spend a night with Byron, 

r protestations: "I have no v2 sions I had ten times rather 

be your le compenion than your mistress"(Shelley,Letters,II,29§C7). Mary 

was brought by Claire to seo her trophy and to be sern by him. She wrote 

his wmvittingly funny and breathless note: "Mary heaés promised to accompany 
me tonisht, Will you b- so good as to prepare your servants for the visit, 

for she is accustomed to be surrowumded by her cwm coterie who treat her with 
the gretest politeness, I say this because on Monday evening I waited nearly 
a quarter of an hour in your hell,:hich though I may overlook the disagree- 
ebleness,she is not in love anf would not....she is very curious to see you 
She has not the slichtest suspigcion of our connection..."(R. Glynn Grylls, 
Claire Clairmont,60). “art of the gmerad grand plan was that Byron end Shelley 
should be great friouds and Mary should become B ron's lover, Mary vas immed- 
iately impresed,even beguiled(122). Sy April Cläire had conceived, Byron 
zratornized with the local community end his open house and cheerful proflig- 
acy raised a few expatrirte oyebrows and fed the seandalmongers at home(123). 


Sespite ! 


Claires knew now that she was probably pee bbe, ond wrote Byron bright notes, 
His increasing incif”-rence goaded her to further outbursts of persion and 
piques she had little idea of the man she purporgted to love and even less idea 
of the gulf that separated them, In letters to Augusta and Yinnaird, Byron 
protested that she had made(|25) 211 the running and had given him little ae 
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niternative, Byron finally arrived with his grand entourage, Ile and Shelley 
were intellectually matched and temperammtally antipodean, Mary character- 
ized and contrasted them in The Last Man under the names of Adrian(Shelley) 
and Reymond (Byron)(126). She herself was diffident in Byron's presence. She 
was a little overawed by the physical magnificence of the man, His bold, bad 
reputation added its om peculiar spice, But above all,his greatness as a 
poet,ensured him her unbounding admiration. Mary sensed that Byron vaneasy 
in her company. She was unlike the women he had know; she was as far/from the 
social butterfly or the sweet adoring,little womên as she was from the forth- 
right and intellectual feminist of her ~other's sorority(127). On one night, 
having disecvssed such mundane creepies as the History of the Inconstant Lover, 
whose brides turned ingto wraithgs in his arms as pmishment for his unfaith- 
fulness,Byron exclaimed,"We will each write a ghost story",and then turning 

to Mary he said,"You and I will publish ours togethery"(129). Franken stein 
was to prove a prodigy,a marvellous,flawed but awesome creation: a monster 
nopular hit that spanned time and place to become a part of modern mythology. 
Chrstopher Small, Areiel like a Harpy; ShelleysMary and "Frankenstein"(1972) 
-xplores the sources of thenovel in detail(131). There were dramatic echoes of 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner,always her favourite, Milton's Paradise lost had 
a more substantial role, Mary extracted Avam's declamation against God and 
placed it on the frontispiece of the first edition of Frankenstein: "Did I 
request thee,Maker,from my clay/To mould me man?" etc, In the intellectual 
aspirations of Victor Frankenstein,the Shelleyan ideal burns with an unmis- 
takable brightness, He was enthralled by the spirit of scientific enterprises 
"Tt vas the(132) secrets of heaven and earth thet I esired to learn... my 
enquiries were directed to the metaphysical,or in its highest sense,the phys- 
ical secqrets of the world", In Alaso Shelley spoke for the yet vnborn 
Frankenstein: "I have made my R bed/'n charnels and on coffins" etc.(st.2) 
(133). With the discrediting of God,man's stature grew: why should he be 

not be capable,i: theory,of Creation too? Frankenstein was Mary's awful warning 
to such presumption, However much she might experiment vith Shelley's anarchism 
and atheism,she was innately co” servative,and romantic @about religion, The 
monster laman ts; ¥ I was benewlent and goods misery made me a fiend. Make me 
hapoy,end I shall again be virtuous," Frankenstein lay(134) dead from frozen 
exhaustion end despair and the monster,cro uched on an ice floe,was "borne 

away by the waves and losi in the darkness and distance" on his way to the 
North Pole to fulfil his promisepf self-immolation. The horror resided largely 
in the humanity andpathos of the monster forced through the ignorance and pre- 
judice and fear of/others from natural benevolence to reluctant malignancy. 

He was no mere cipher for evil, He had potential,affection,human emotoions 
and needs,but these were blighted and perverted by the clumsy gimperfection 

of his presumptuous creation, Frankenstein, being only human,had failed him 

and made him physically nt a man but a monster-man, Mary did not rely on 
supernatural forces,magic or suspension of belief, Although she was vague 
about Frankenstein's means of imparting the vital spark to the spare-part 
carcass lying inert in his laboratory,this detracted not a bit from the 

power of her story(135). She wanted to fulfil Shelley's faith in her powers 
and #do herself jwtice in front of Lord Byron; to create something that 
would draw her from the shadows of the drawing-room of the Villa Diodati 

and establish her in her ow right as a woman of talent, Ghosts and horror 
were still the preoccupation of the evening discussions at Byron's villa(136). 
Claire was demanding and tiresome, Mary was suspicious of the rapacious ele- 
ment; the sea prostrated her with sickness; even the serener waters of the 
lake,so dark andinscrutable,seemed to be merelyawaiting an opportunity for 
treachery. She was instinctively fearful of what might be thefatel outcome 
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of Shelley's fascinated surrender to the sea, Two of her novels,written be- 
fore her forebodings were realized at Lerici,cast the sea as appallingly 
indifferent and predatory,Mathilda and Valperga(138). Euthanasia,the heroine 
of Valperga,was lost in a feak storm on her way to Italy: "She was nvever 
heard of more; even her name perished...the sea...as an evil step-mother 
deceives and betrays all committed to her care"(139), 


Fanny Godwin killed herself with an overdose cf laudanum, On her wrist ws 
the Little gold watch sent by Mary from Geneva. By her side was her suicide 
note: "I have long determined that the best thing I could do was to put 
an end to the existence of a being whose birth was wnfortimate...ePerhaps to 
hear o£ my death will give you pain,but you will soon have the blessing of 
forgetting that such a creature ever existed as---" The letter smote “ory 
with gri-f end guilt, Godvin's reaction wos callously realistic; afraid of 
public (opinion he urged Nery and Shelley neither to idmtify Fanny nor(145) 
to attend her funerel: "My advice n° enrnest prayer is that you would avoid 
anything that leads to publicity. Go not to Swansea; disturb not the silent 
dead; do nothin:: to destroy the obscurity she so much desired that now rests 
upon the event..." The rensons for her suiciée are equally obscure, Mrs 
sated the theory that all the Godwin girls were in love with 
> was guilty o? their various ruin, It was more likely @kthat 
reemtly learned the full story of hor birth fror her awmts, 
Mary end Shelley to immortalize in a small way her loving, 
miemanding selfs; Fanny Derham in Mary's novel Lodore and Shelley's lines "To 
P. Ge"(1°6). Ho much hapnier if it had been Fanny cnd not Clnire who shared 
Mary's domestic life with Shelley. Claire ws low in spirits; her pregnancy 
was well advanced(147). Frankenstein's lament mi +t well have bemnart of 
Mary's om thoughts that winter: "Death snat§ches away many bloomin~ children, 
the only hopes of their doting parents; hor many brides and youthful lovers 
have been one day in the bloom of health and hope,and the next a prey for 
worms and the decay of the tomb!" Mary to Shelley: "A house with ag lawn 
a river or l}mke---novle trees & divine mountains thet should be our little 
mousehole to retire to. But never mind this---givefme a garden & absentia 
Claïriae and I will thank my love for many favours"(Letters,I,14), Harriet 
Shelley's(148) body was dhrargcd from the Serpentine on 10 Decemyber,. She 
wis far advanced in pregnancy. This dreadfvl death Shelley laid hysterically 
at Eliza Westbrook's docr,with a melodramatic tale of how Harriet had been 
driven from her father's housec,thereby forced into prostitution,living with 
a “room who impregnated her and themceserted her,leaving suicide as hor 
only choice, He protested too much; he was Mary's F ankenstein,declaiming his 
utter innocence and freedom from culpability(149). Godwin had softened re- 
markably on hearing of Harriet's death and was applyingpressure on both © 
his daughter and Shelley to formalize their wmion, She was to be elevated 
in the eyes of the world from Shelley's mistress to his wife,thereby legitimiz 
-ing her children, Years later in some banter with Trelawny about her marrying. 
agein,she wrote emphatically,"Never,---neither you nor anybody else, Mary 
Shelley shall be written on my tomb,-—--and why? I cannot tell, except it is 
so pretty a name that though I were to preach to myrel? for years,I never 
should havekhe heert% get rid of it"(Letters,1I,47)(150). Mary to Hunt: 
"Everyhin:: nesses and ore is harély conscious of @joying the present 
nefore it becomes the past"(ib, 1,21). She was angry and hurt by the rumour thet 
sho an: Claire had been sold by Godwin, She was irritate by Claire's insidious 
presence and persistont claims on Shelley,who was too volatile,too prodi 
to be constant in love(160). Despite her upbringing and Shelley's fumdafimtal 
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apostasy,she wanted to believe in a God and certainly in a life after death. 
"I trust in a heresfter---I have ever done so. I know that that shall be mine 


ooo "(Journal,136)(165). 


Italy,that "paradise of exiles",was beckoning. On the border between France 
and the Sardinian empire,their books were impowmded’167). The reviews were 
generally favourable and complimentary,taking it for granted that Frankenstein 
was a man's creation,written possibly by Shelley himself(170). The eventual 
discovery that the author of such a terrific saga was little more than a 
girl caused consternation and amazement, It was wmseemly,wmladylike for a 
woman to think of,let alone express,such impious and monstrous ideas, "For 

a man it was excellent,but for a woman it was wonderful"(BlackwoodS Edin- 
burgh Magazine,March 1823). The Quarterly Review was the most outraged. It 
deoseribed Godwin's disciples as “out-pensioners of Bedlam"(171). Scott was 
an avowed admirer of the book, Neither Mary nor Claire joined "the waltz 

at the casino. “I do not know whetier they refrain from philosophy or prof- 
testantism"(Shelley,Letters,II,22). Shelley had no such scruples and 

danced vith the local girls, He found the waltz disconcertingly sensual but 
the women were plain and sftupid,so he assured Peacock that there was little 
denser of his senses being roused,except perhaps in the dark(172), Mary was 
once again force: to gather up her children regardless of their health and 
chase through Italy at the convenienge cf Shelley and C’aire, Shelley's 
extreme thovghtlessness was largely prompted by his all-engrossing enthus- 
fasm fro Byron's company(175). The ailing Clara/on\died) the arrival at 

the outskirts of Venice, Sitting alone in a strange, ty and inhospitable 
inn,with her second daughter dying in her arms,Mary was overwhelmed by the 
horror of it all. Her emotional intimacy and with it her physical passion 
for Shelley were quenched at souwrce(176), He was hurt and bewildered by her 
spiritual withdrawal, Nothin;: of Mary's suffering was recorded in her journal. 
Byron came to alleviate somep* the gloom(177), Shelley to Peacock: "...the 
Italian women © e perhaps the most contemptible of all who exist ‘mer the 
moon; the most ignorant,the most disgusting, the most bignoted,the most filthy. 
e.s Well Lford]) Blyronlis familiar with the lowest sort of these women, the 
people his gondolieri oick up in the streets, He allows fathers & mothers to 
bargain with him for their daughters,& though this is common enough in 
Italy,yet for an Englishman to encourage such sickening vice is a melancholy 
thing. He associates with wretches who seem almost to have lcst the gait & 
phisiognomy of man,& who do not scruple to avow practices which are notonly 
not named but I believe seldom even conceived in England.,."(Letters,11,58) 
(179), Frankenstein's thoughts as he surveyed the smoky glacier were hers 
too as she gazed on Vesuvius; "These sublime and magnificent scenes,..elev- 
ated me from all littleness of feeling,and although they did not remove my 
grief,they subdued and tranquillised it"( Frankenstein, inThree Gothic Novels, 
Penguin Library Ed.,360)(177). A wall of grief immured Mary. Shelley kept 
from her thepoems he rote at this time,amongst them Misery and Stanzas writt- 
en in Dejection near Naples( 13%). When she found them after his death she 
was impressed with "unspeakable regret and ganwing remorse"(185). Elena could 
have been the child of Claire and Shelley, Claire had been living for three 
and a half years with Mary and Shelley in a familigity that was often wmeasy 
and at times,or at one time,included sexual intimacy with Shelley(1f1)., Mary 
put he seal on the refutation of this rumour, She ended her letter to the 
Hoponers with an oath which asserts beyond doubt that Claire and Shelley had 
no child in Naples”: ",..I swear by the life of my child,by my blessed and 
beloved child,that I know these accusations to be false"(187), 
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Mary was due a few months' respite from tragedy(493). The ruined colonnades 
and ancient temples bulkily held at bay the modern Rome(194). She was some- 
times alarmed by a premonitory sense of doom. Poor little William wes 
prostrated by a serious attack of dysentery(195). She lost her third and 
last child, Still only 21,she had lived through enough tragedy to last a 
lifetime, Shelley,too,was desolate, He had now been cruelly deprived of 

his fifth and favourite child(197). "To William": "...//Where art thou, 

my gentle child?/Let me think thy spirit feeds,/W th its life intense and 
mild,/The love of living leaves and we-ds/Among those tombs and ruins 
wild;---/Let me think that through low seods/Of sweet flowers and smsy 
grass/Into their hues and scents may pass/A portion." William's death con- 
firneéd Shelley's grim conviction that the Fates were ranged against him(198), 
It,is verfectly,ressonable to interpret tho powerful repulsion from sex- 
nal ity ih fethe as à mirror of Mary's own withdrawal anc sexual rojectian 
of Shelley, Sexual relationship hed become a travesty of life,a lure and 

a prelude to € 1 and despair, In the story it is her father who incest- 
vovsly desires Mathilda,but ‘he father in many ways resembles Shelley amd 
also dies by droming(202), After the birth of Percy Florence,Mary. was 
human again. Shelley confide! to Leigh Hunt: "Poor Mary begins(for the 
irst time) to look a little consoled"(204), Tro deterioration in Godwin's 
affairs marked the beginning of his renewed harrassment of Shelley,often 
via Mary,for money. They were not to e vree of these demends until Shell- 
ey's om death sealed off the money supply(205), 


"The Paradise o“ Exiles---the retreat of Pariahs"(Shelley,Letters,II,170). 
Claire's had temper and netulance brought the highly volatile household 


to flashpoint. In her diary for 4yuly 1820 she wrote: "Heigh-ho the Clare 
& the Meie/Find somethingto fight about every day"(Journals,184)(211). 


Byron on the famous imorovisatore Tommaso Sgricci: "He is also a celeb- 
rated Sodonite,a character by no means so respected in Italy as it should 
be; but they laugh instead of burning,and the women talk of it as a pity 
in a man of talent,but with greater tolerance then could be expected,and 
only express their hopes that he may yet be converted to adultery"(Leslie 
Marchand, Byron,11,844), Francesco Pacchiani,a sofcial entrepreneur, took 
Mary and Claire to the convent of St Anna to introduce them to Emilia Viv- 
iani,a beautiful woman of about 19,who had beendeposited there by her 
jealous mother, She had been there erfor about three years and wswas w- 
able to leave mtil a marriage had been arranged for her, Inevitably 
Shelley met her too andto a yomg and clever beauty shut away fror the 
world,this fascinating,fair Englishman with his poetry was a much more 
thrilling diversion than his serious wife and his girlish sisterWin-lay. 
Shelley could not fail to be enchanted, "Her profuse black hair,tied in 
the simple lmot,after the manner of a Greek Muse in te Florence gallery, 
displayed to its full heish: her brow,fair as that of the marble of which 

I speak. She was slso of about the same height as the antique---Her feat-. 
ures possessed a rare faultlessness and an almost Grecian contour,the nose 
and the forehead making a straight line....ller eyes had the sleepy volupt- 
xuousness,if not the cour of Beatrice Cenci's...,Her cheek was prle,too, 
as marble,owing to her confinement and want of air,or perhaps 'to thought'" 
(Te Medwin, The Life of Shelley,1°47,279). She seemed to Shelley to be his 
ideal woman,his ideal of love incarnate,a novel sister to his soul: "I knew 
it was the Vision veiled fro: me/So man ears---that it was ke - 
chidion). Her attraction was b all the nr irresistible Sa rod (Bpipsy 
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9. her situation. She was captive(224); parental and religious oppression 
spurred Shelley's impulse fo save and succour, She was also romantic and 
eloquent. Her letters to Shelley cleverly played her part to the full: "My 
dear Friend and Brother,I write to you by moonlight. I can't resolve to take 
another light than this. It would be like doing an injury to this clear and 
splendid Dauther of Heaven. What sweetness is mine,looking at it!..."(Newman 
Ivy White,Shelley,II,Appendix IIl Letter 11,p.479), She sweetly enquired of 
Shelley about Mary's neglect: "Mary does not write to me. Is it possible that 
she loves me less..."(ib.,Letter 7,p.474). Mary was being wise and restrained 
She continued kindly to visit her and bring her books(225), “I wish I had 
something bettere to do than furnish this jingling food for the hunger of 
oblivion,called veye; but I have not"(Shelley, Letters, 11,374). He was miss- 
ing Claire's stimulating presence, The lack of a second woman in his life anol. 
his general discontent with himself made him ripe for the passionate inter- 
lude with Emilia. She was a way of escaping from himself, Rapid and dazzling 
as had been Emilia's ascendancy,so would be her declines} Nevertheless ,MarY'ts 
pride was hurt and her feelings deeply wowmded by Epipsychidion. The moon 
was always Shelley's symbol for her,luminous,reflective,but in this poem he 
(226) pointed to the moon and Mary's passivity and lack of incandescence. The 
characterization was all the more painful because she knew it to bdlargely 
true of the wmdemonstrative side of her character. "The cold chaste Moony... 
[iho makes all besutiful on which she smiles,/.../And warms not but illum- 
ines, "}! "Emilie married Biondi---we hear that she leads him & his 
mother...2 devil of a life---The conclusion of ovr friendship a la Italiana 
wuts me in ming of n nursery rhyme which runs thus---As I was going dom 
Cranbourne Lené,/Ganbovrne Lane was dirty,/And there I met a pretty m@aid,/ 
Who dropt to mo a curtsey;(228)/I gave her cakes,T gave her wine,/I gave her 
candy,/But O8 the little naughty cirl!/She asked me @for some brandy.' Now 
tum Cranbourne Lane into Pisan acquaintances,which I'm gre are dirty encugh, 
and brandy into that wherewlthall to buy brandy(& that no small sum p êro) & 
you have the thele story of Shelley's Italian pletonics"(Mary Shelley Letters 
1,161). Shelley to John Gisboume: "The 'Epipsychidion' I ennnot look ats 
the person whom it celebrates was z cloud instead of a Jimmo....l think one 
is elvays in love with something or other; the error,end I confess it is not 
easy for spirits cased im flesh and blood to avoid it,consists in seeking in 
mortal image the likeness of what is perhaps eternal"(Shelley,Letters,II,4/ ) 
(228), He was relieved to see Byron's dissolute Venetian ways pared dom to 
“strict adultery"(ib.,I1,322) with the enduring Countess Guiccioli,but never 
-theless he felt soing of a provinciala country cousin,in his ~elations 
with the lord, "The demon of mistrust >è of prige lurks between two persons 
in our attention situation poisoning the freedom of ‘zeir intercourse"(ib, 
TI,324) (234), 


Byron recognized Trelawny immediately as “the personification of my Corsair" 
end find him,as much à romancer as a Romantic,greatly amusing(239). Mary was 
to make him the hero in ə later novel,Falkner,and he was to prove himself 
a gmerous friend and even tually harsh critic(242). Jane Williams vas flatt- 
ered by Shelley's verses and attention and played on her sweet temper and 
her comliant widemanding femininity,losing no opportunity of singing and( 246) 
playing the guitar Shelley had given her, Shelley found Mary depressing to 


home to; he wrote to John Gisboume: "I only feel the want of those 


who can fe-l,end wderstend me, Whether from proximity end the continuity of 
fomestie intorcourse,Mary does not" (Letters, 11,435). 


T Frankenstein: He was socn borne away by the waves and lost 
ond distance." Shelley endcd his lest letter to Mary: "low are 
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you my best Nary?..e"|/His letter to Jane closed more romentically: "A icu, 
my dearest friend..."(Letters,1I,444 & 445)(252). 


Byron had wented to save Shelley's skull which was a beautiful shape, fine 
en small, but Treleomy, rememo iag havin seen Yyron use one as a drinking- 
cup,vas determined "Shelley's shoulä not be so nrofaned"(Trelawmy,Records 


thor, venguin,1973,p.172). To Byron: "There 

nibh t Ravel bel enl something suny about me then,now I am truly cold moon- 
shine"(Mar Shelley,Letters,1,198). She had been so foten the cye in Shelley's 
stom,his one constant friena(261). On 19 October 1822 she srent two hours 
in Byron's company and returned to the Cesa Negroto fecling turbulent and 
listurbed, "Albé,by his mere presence and voice,has the power of exciting 
such deep and shifting enotions within me, For my feelings have analogy eith 

ith my opinion of hin or the subject of his convers-ticn"(Journgl,184). 
Mary's resnonses to Byron oa. always been ambiguous, Byron stalked 
hrough her fiction in vari disguises,as Castruccio in Valnerga,Lord 
Lodore in LodGore,andé most convincingly as Raymoné i the Last Man(265), 
She felt a besic sympathy with Byron's relaxed conservatism than she did 
for Shelley's brand of fervid an` principled radicalism, With Byron's death 
she felt overwhelmed by the sense of her tragic &% uniqueness; ‘he alone 
survived from thoe golden days at Diod’ti, At 26 she felt as an old woman, 
her generation gone to the grave{274), Love-starved,she idealized her 
“sister-in-sorrow" Jane Williams,a kindly but superficial woman who was 
realistically encouraging the attention“ of Hogg and was irritated by 
the farce of Mary's feeling and her ee 


John Howard Payne,the American actor-manager,declared his pasion for her, 
Mary with priggish honesty not only refused his offer ae marrias: but added 
that having bem Shelley's wife she coul only ever marry someone endowed 
with the rare quality of genius; perhaps someone like Washinton Irving,she 
suggested archly. Payne was hurt,but,natura'ly magnanimous,would bring Mary 
and his great frien: together. The prospect appealed to Mary. "As to 
friendship with him---it cannot be---though everything I hear &(279) know 
renders it more destirable---How can Irvine surrounded by fashion rank & 
splendid friendships pilot his pleasure barque from the gay press into this 
sober, sad, enshado wed nook?" “he sexual symbolism,subconscious as it certain- 
ly waS,ynevertheless revealed her covert longings for just such an invasion, 
Payne bundled up copies of every one of her letters that he had kept and 
gave them to Irving to read. It was done with the best of motives, Mary 
would have been crippled with embarrassment to nink that every hasty 
sernwl,every coqguet ish phrase and impulsive whimsy + to be coolly 
appraised by "my favrurite I",her dream Jover,a virtual stranger. Luckily 
for Mary she (did paver) find out. Trvins read the letters on` chose not 

to pursue the matter, At th: org stage of her life,she did not nece- 
ssarily neen to stay Shelley's widow for aver( 286), In the anrine of 1927 
done Williems had finally sone to live vith Yore(264). She began 50 capit- 
alize on her intimacy with the Shelleys at Spezia, She g + AGE abut their 
relationship enkancing her om seductive role, Inevitably the got 
+ 


3 AES 


back to Mary(285), She committed to her journal a long apolosia fr 
politieal backwardness: "....But since I had lost Shelley I have no wish to 
ally myself to the Radic-ls---they are full of repulsion to me---"'olent 
without any sense offgustice---selfish in the extreme---telking without 
tnowledge---rude,envious and insolent---I wish to hrve nothin to do with 
oe ks (journal, 204-6) (291). "My name will never be Trel?wmy, I am not so 
mg as was when you first know me,but Iam as proud. I must have entire 
aitee tion, devotion,and,above all,the solicitovs protection of any one who 
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Marvin Farber, THE FOUNDATION OF PHENOMENOLOGY, 2nd ed.,1962. 


4 

Afër Twenty-Five Years; By Way of an Introduction; Although much of his work 
stll remains to be tested for its fruitfulness and possible results,there can 

be no doubt about his genius for paimstaking descriptive inquiry, Remking 

high in his work are his epitemologieal( phenomenological) studies of legieal 
experience and reasoning; and also his descriptive studies of time-eonscious- 
fmess(vi). The basic fact of the independent existence and reality of the phys- 
ical world,antedating the mergence of mind(and philespphical systems) by an indef- 
initely great amount of time,and thedependence of mind upon cultural conditions, 
must be regarded as precondtions for all sound inquiry in philosophy. To retort the 
that this “naive,” or a “dogma,” as Husserl is imsisted,is an indication of the 
astonishing length to which a philosopher long confined to his "cave" could go. 
Surely it is not naive or dogmatic to refer to Husserl's om parents as ante- 
dating his revered "phenomenologieal reduction."(vii). Husserl's critieal view 

of the “existential” philosophy has been indieated by his margimel notes on some 
of Heidegger*s writings. In his last period,he introduced the concept of a 
“pre-given life~wrold",which was to bridge the gap between pure consciousness and 
the world of ordinary experience(wiii). A diversity of methods is required by 

the endless diversity of problems, The procedure of phenomenology is well suited 
to handle ope set of problems, If used solely,it engenders nev, artifienl pro= 
blems,which are “methogenic” in character---i.e.,they follow from the use of 

the method in question, Thus,the problem of other minds,and the problem of exist- 
ence,are methogenic for phenomenology(ix). 

All preceding philesophers were classified by him as either adumbrating or falling 
short of the ideais of phenomenology. There is something majestic and heroie 
about the tone of Husserl(3), Psyehologism had alrea been prominent im English 
philosophy,J. S. Miil having been a recent representéive. Paul Naterp's revbw 

of Theodore Lipps' “thats des Seelemlebens(1883) is an early indication 
of a reaction against psychologism. Knowledge is admittedly only a psychical 
process,in the form of concepts and theories,or in general as comsciousness, The 
concepts and the truth of geometry are psychical facts in that sense,and yet 
Euclid's axioms are not regarded as psychological laws by anyone,nor does anyone 
suppse that its objective certainty depends upon the psychological uiderstanding 
of geometrical presentatiom, Natorp emphasized that the fact thet thebonscio ess 
of truth is independent of all genetic explanation by means of general psyehd Og- 
ical connections, and called attention à the independence of an objective fowmdat- 
ion of the principles of knowledge(5), In a paper "Ueber onjektive und subjektive 
Begründung der Erkenntnis"(1887) Natorp maintaiéad that objective validity must 
also be objectively founded(6), "My teacher Brentano” was an expression frequently 
heard in Husserl's classroom(8), Brentano was much discussed in Vienna at the time 
and reviled by many as a Jesuit in disguise(9). Intention means, broadly,a relat- 
ionship to an object or objectivity of any “ind,whether! 11) in purely cognitive 
experience,or $in willing,wishing,ete. As used in phenomenology,it names a & 
universal and essential characterixic of conseiousness, Brentano held that every- 
thing psychical is characterized by that which the Scolasties called the intent- 
ional,or mental “inexistenee” of an object,and which he called the relation to 

an object or immanent objectivity. Each psychical phenomenon contains something 
as an object.although not in the seme way, Thus in’ presentation something is 
presented,in a judgment something is acknowledged or rejected,in love something 
is loved,and in desire something is desired(12). Husserl frequently spoke of 
William James, whose les of Psychole was of lasting value to him,so much 
so that he credited James with aiding him in the abandonment of psychologism(17). 
Knowledge in its most rigorous and absolute sense is said to be evident if there 
is a "luminous certainty” regarding it,a certainty which must be distinguished 
from blind conviction(104), The contention that psychology considers thought as 
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is,whereas logic | Ae what it ought to be,was readily met by the psychol- 
ogistic logicians with the reply $hat thinking as it should be is a special case 
of thinking as it is, According to Lipps,the rulesof correct thought are identical 
with the natural laws of thought itself(110). Hysserl points out an equivocation 
in the concept of presupposition. The presupposition of certian rules by a science 
can mean that they are premises for its proofs; or rules can be meant to which the 
science must conform in order to be a science, A distinction must bedrawm between 
inferring accerding to logical rules and inferring from them, The circularity 
would be incurred only if inferences were drawa frmem them, But an investigator 
can construct proofs without making use of logical laws as premises, just as 
artists can do creative work without a knowledge of aestheties(111), Natural laws 
cannot be know g priori. They are established through imduction from the facts 
of experience,which eam only yield a greater or lesser degree of prbability, But 
nothing pears mor obviously that that the logical laws are valid a prio and 
that they are established through apodictic evidence and not inductively(112). 
Bur actual knowledge of the law is a psychologically conditioned event, whereas 
the logical proof is provided by insight into its objective mature, All knowledge 
“begins with experience," but it does net therefore " arise” from experience. No 
truth is a matter of fact in the sense of being temporally determined, A truth may 
have the meaning that a thing exists,or that a change occurs,but the truth itself 
is above time,and it is meaningless to say that it argises or passes away, ‘the 
impossibility that two contradictory propositbhms can be true together is inter- 
preted by mill as being the impossibility of believing them, Opposing judgments 
can(?$$) exist in the same individual in a small durationiof time; and opposites 
may even be held to be true at the same time(116), Husserl endorses Leibmiz's 
distinction between truths of reason and truths of fact. If we had never exper- 
ienced the consciousness of rationality as characteristically fifferent from that 
of factuality,we would never have the concept of a iaw,and could not distinguish 
it from a fact, Laws us ideal truths are known to us in an apodietically evident 
manner, It is impossiblt to deny the furcamental logicl ples,butit is 
possible to make such a denial, The ideal impossibility of enegative propsé#sion 
does not conflict with the real possibility of the negative act of judgment(125). 
It would be wrong to designate phenomenology as descriptive psychology,for its 
descriptions do not refer to th experiences of empirical persons, A phenomenolog- 
ical description deals with the given in the strictest sense,with experiemces 
just as they are in themselves(183), Thebterm "original" applies to that which cam 
be experienced in direct observation. That which can be "grasped" by simply 
looking is prior to all theory(203). 

AY The senseless(the nonsensical) must not be opnfused whar with the absurd(the 

witiimeountersensical), which is a part of the domain of the significant, The connection 

a round square provides a unified meaning which has its manner of “existenee," 
of being in the "world" of ideal meanings; but it is an apodictic evidenee,that 
no existent object can correspond to the eistent meaning. If,however,we say a_ 
round or,a man and is and the like,then no meanings can exist which could corres- 
pond to these connectionsas their expressed sense, We have tha podictie evidence 
that such @ meaning-parts are imcompatible in a unified whole, gn the former 
case,thdobject does not exist and cannot at all exist, but the maning itself 
exists(325), 
Husserl sought to establish the phenomenoiogieal method as an absolute or 
presuppositionless and certain method(511), He must begin with solipsism in the 
use of his method,for the only indubitable sphere is that of individual eonseious- 
ness---îfhe “egological" sphere(520), The phenomenological attitude involves a 
“reduction” to pure } consciousness,really carrying out the attempt made by Des- 
cart The world and I as a body and empirical subject are. "put out of play” 
elimingéd(pusgeschaltet) and bracketed(eingeklamm ammert)(526)%, Instead of the tnivers 
sal doubt of Descartes,Husserl proposes the univeral "epocjé" or "suspension" tf) 
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Marvin Farber,ed., loso cal says in Memo of 
Edmund Husserl. 


There is an important difference between ascribing to an(in faer presented) 
object certain(infact presented) determinations and sayimg that an object is 
presented as having certain determinations thtt are also presented, The terms 
“object per se" (or "object s liciter") and “intentional objet" are names for 
one and the same object,only atended in x different ways(9), In spite of 
manifold specific differences,Relativism,idealhism and skepticism have one 
trait in common, All of them regard reason as dependent in some way upon some- 
thing non-rational in character, This is the essence of what Husserl called 
psychologism, Any view which would make the “categories",for example,relative 
to a “stage of human development," or to the "psychophysical consitution of the 
species homo," is clearly paychologistie(20), In the dialogue Sophist, Plato 
shows that the yf gr essentially an idol-maker, Instead of "images," 
directed outward,he faSions idols,directed toward himself, All human knowledge 
involves both knowere and knowm, The philosopher,so far as possible,aléws his 
knowing to be determined by whhat is mowa. The sophist,as far as possible, 
allows what is known(25) to be determined by his knowing of it(26). 
Presupositionlessness is a philosophical ideal. Shadworth Hodgson; "The philos- 


ussfaphical problem is to find the means of philosophizi@yimg without making assupt 


= a 

UV (njona (1n a letter to James gi@y, in R.B.Perry,The Thougth and Character of 
wh William James, I, 623). iricism also aimed at presuppositionlessness using 

particular facts and observations as the source of knowledge(45). In his essay 

“Die Aufgabe und die Fundamentalschwierigkeit der Erkenntmistheorie als einer 

voraussetzmgslosen Wissenschaft", Volkelt pointed out that all sciences except 


epistemology presuppgse the possibility of kmowledgef 48), 

Any object contains the "sedimented history” of its "constitution" (150), Upom 
those combined “sediments” reposes 4 finaily our actual interpretatiom of the 
world, In fact,the "scientific" attitude permeates all our thoughts and habits, 
no matter how uninformed am or misinformed about scientific topics we are(162) 
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the RomantiC Approach to "Don Quixote 
197 
Preface: In the course of writing this book I have incurred many debts. 
Pace Unamuno,another of my creditors,i believe that the elucidation 
of phrases and customs,the meticulous reproduction of the author's 
words on good paper without misprints in clear type,and literal care 
for the verbal texture of a book are the best ways of making the 
lietrary masters live "intra-historically'" and the best return that 
we,as readers,can make to those who have given us something worth 
reading. What the critics can do,in comparison with this ,always ranks 
second. Theodore Boorman said that he disagreed with everyword it 
contained but would fight tolix) the death for my right to say it. 
My secretary has typed the ms with cheerful and cooperative effic- 
iency beyond the call of duty(x). 
Most criticism of Don Quixote since about 1800 has followed the main 
lines of the approach to the novel initially adopted by the German 
Romantics. ..These are: 1. the id&lisatioh of the hero and the den- 
ial of the novel's satiric purpose; 2. the belief that the novel 
is symbolical and that through this symbolism it expresses ideas 
about the human spirit's relation to reality or about the nature of 
Spain's hisory; 3. the interpretation of its symbolism,and more gen- 
erally,of its whole spirit anc style,in a way which reflects the 
ideology,aesthetics,and sensibility of the modern era....As every 
well-read layman knows,D.Q. is a satire which uses the techniques of 
burlesque(1)....The Cervantine novelistic formula is based on the op- 
posftifion between an illusion-haunted hero and prosaic social reality; 
it is used to mocke the one and vanoramically san the other....All 
this is common knowledge,yet very little of the significant criticism 
written over the last hundred years has concerned itself with Cervant- 
es as a comic artist....lhose who have written about the topic," Cer- 
vantes,first modern novelist",in terms which would have been intell- 
igible to the novelists whom Cervantes most directly inspired(Field- 
ing,Smollett,Sterne,Stendhal,Flaubert,Mark Twain,mMelville),let alone 
Cervantes himself,or to quevedo, Nateo * Ronde. or Lope de Vega, have 
tended to be neither Hispanists nor cervantistas, but comparatists or @ 
specialists in English or American literature(2)....How far is the 
critic bound by the author's intentions and by the probably meaning 
of his work in its historical context?...Is not the survival of the 
classics due precisely to their capacity to transcend their age? 
The stand T\thay take on these questions is intentionalist(4). J.-J. 
Bertrand,Cervantes et le r omantisme allemand(1914). H. Schenck, ‘The 
Mind of the European Romantics(1966)....Comic fiction,such as the 
picaresque novel and D.Q.,had to contend with the prejudice that it 
was frivolous,or,still worse,dangerous to morals....So D.Q, was 
neglected in intellectually weighty speculation about literature. A 
further important reason for this neglect was that Cervantes's 
contemporaries took his re-iterated intention at its facegvalue. 
They considered D,9.not as the initiator of a new genre of a new 
genre but as the destroyer of an old one. In Tirso de Molina's 
. phrase,Cervantes was the "ejecutor acérrimo de la expulsión de andant- 
MALA yp es aventuras"®(L Los cigarrales de Toledo,1621,"Cigarral segundo"). 
$ Rh à Prend to state what genre it belonged to,amny would have classified 
it,as Balthasar Gracin did,amongst chivalric romances. "El Quijote 
A tet f ed. no no comprendi do por los contemporáneos de Cervantes." 
KO Lea 
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Should we agree with AzorÂn's flat assertion(Clasicos y Modernos,p. 
145)?...If one's criterion of an understanding of D,Q. is a Romantic 
one,then Azorin is right. Yet since this entails attributing thick- 
skinned insensitivity to men as intelligent and gifted in the arts 

of literature as Tirso de Molina,Quevedo,Salas Barbadillo,Calderén, 
and Guillén de Castro,it seems an absurd conclusion....Certainly, 

they appreciated it(9)....in general,Cervantes enchanted his contemp- 
oraries by his comic fantasy,his inventiveness as narrator,his intell- 
igent good sense,and his decoro and decencia., Whether they grasped 

the finer nuances of his hovel,such as the subtlety of his characteris 
-ation,or the general view of life that it conveys,we hsall never 
know. lt probably would not have occurred to them to think very ser- 
iously about such topics when considering a work of fiction....In 
England,where there was more admiration for Cervantes in the fiByt 
half of the eighteenth century than there was in Spain,he was praised 
as a civilised and gentlemanly satirist and favourably contrasted in 
this respect with ribald Rabelais(10)...Simulated in part by the ven- 
eration for Cervantes in England,Spaniards in the second half of the 
eighteenth century recognised D.Q, as the national masterpiece.. ..Cer= 
vantes is treated as a model of Castlian style; and Spanish schoolboys 
are now taught to admire the ingenuity of his rhetorical ellipses,or 
the unaffected elevation of his set-piece descriptions... Spanish com- 
mentators recognise,correctly,that Cervantes intended to satirise a 
lietrary genre---chivalric romances. Yet they tend,incorectly,to merge 
the literary target with a social or historical one. They also empha- 
sise---justifiably,in the case of Part II---that Cervantes managed to 
reprehend many other follies of his time: e.g. excessive pedantry in 
works of fiction,the meddlesomeness of ecclesiastics in the courts 

of nobelemen(11)....Outisde Spain,this tendency was more marked,and 
the notions of what Cervantes had meant to satirise were more fanci- 
ful. Father Rapin's opinion(in his Réflexions sur la poétique d'Arist- 
ote et sur les ouvrages des péotes anciens et modernes) that Cervantes 
had lampooned the Duke of Lerma out of pique at having been refused his 
patronage,and had more generally ridiculed the chi y-besotted 
Spanish aristocracy,was a popular favourite. in an age where Enthus- 
iasm and Sensibility were both cultivated and ridiculed,D.Q. lent it- 
self to being interpreted as the universal caricature of these attit- 
udes---i.e. a satiric fable about their power to seduce mankind,in 
politics or religion or manners,from the path of reason. This was how 
Cervantes's novel was read in the epocjh of Volatire,D'Alembert, 
Diderot in France and of Dr Johnson,Fielding,and Smollett in England 
(12)....Research into Cervantes's b ography pieced together a glamorous 
picture. Gallant hero at Lepanto,defiant captive in Algiers,neglected 
and poverty-stricken genius in old age---here was material for a senti 
-mental novel or”opera. By easy transitions,the virtues of the creator 
enhanced the character of the hero....thus,there developed in eighteen 
-th-century England,from approximately 1740 onwards,a movement of 
opinion anticipating the Romantic reatiidealisation of D.Q., In France 
and Germany,beliefe in the hero's nobility seems to have been confined 
to Rousseau and Herder, In Spain,it did not exist(13). Readers saw it 
as a hilarious burlesque of Amadis de GialLa and its lietrary progeny 
(15)...eFrom a Romantic or post*Romantic standpoint,these assertions 
about the burlesque and merry character of D,Q.(16) are iikely to 
appear superficial. D.Q. is probably the first study of character P 
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---that ofthe hero and his squire---which has the properties typical 
of the modern novel. The hero's character displays many traits that 


seem incongruous in a caricature. His "lucid intervals" exhibit the 
typical virtues and ideology of a Spanish gentleman of the early 17th 
century. 10 an extent undefined by Cervantes,they underlie his deluded 
chivalric behaviour as a kind of residual substratum. the courtesy, 
the modesty,the piety,the culture and goodness of Alonso Quijano the 
Good influence the behaviour of Don Quijote de la mancha in such basic 
ways as to make him choose the faithful Amadfs as his exemplar,rather 
than Rə more lecherous paladins like Galaor....Recognising this,we 
should also recognise,as Romantic crities never do,that such qualities 
as innocence,patience,fidelity,abstinence,and courtesy are portrayed 
(17) comically in the character of Don juijote. That is,they are por- 
trayed as parts of a burlesque chlvalric personality,cultivating and 
misapplying the standard virtues of heroes of romance. for instance, 
the whole business of Don quixote's fidelity to Dulcinea is a joke(18) 
«..eWhen somebody asks us to define "burlesque" we think,perhaps, of 
Butler's Hudibras,Chaucer's "Sir Thopas'',episodes in xabelais,medieval 
travesties of testaments and of the Office for the Dead...and so on, 
We think "that kind of thing is burlesque"; and having thought thet # 
we may well pause,or even shuder,fi@ the thought of putting D.Q. in 

the same category/...A work is a burlesque if,in order to ridicule 
another literary work or genre or style,it uses some ludicrous comb- 
ination of baseness and nobility---by employing a garnd style for an 
incongruous subject(Pope's Kape of the Lock,Erasmus's Praise of Folly), 
or by attributing base language or sentiments to suprosedly noble 
characters(occasionally in Pulci's Il “organte and in 4riosto's Orlands 
furioso; persistently in Scarron's Le roman comique),or by adopting 
an aggressively banal style for a grand subject(Butler's Hudibraës). 
Ve, is burlesque for all these reasons together....As a literary 
mode(19),burlesque adopts two braod kinds of strategy,each with its 
subssecies. One is the affectation of gravity or grandiloquence("high 
burlesque","parody). The other is the adoption of open aggressiveness 
(the vulgarity of travesty)....As any reader of D.Q. soon becomes 
aware,there is throughout the novel a double viewpoint on events and 
on the hero's part in them: the deluded attitude of the hero himself, 
and the realistic attitude of any sane,sensibel observer(a category 
which normally excludes the simpleton Sancho). The fact that we look 
at events from both standpoints enabl«s Cervantes simultaneously to 
manipulate both "high" and "low" burle:que with all their variants.... 
It is a burlesque by the nature of the evnets which make up its main 
episodes: that is,all scenes where the hero,or clever characters puttd 
-ing on an act before him,rehearse a specific or a stereotype event 

in chivalric romances....It is a cross between burlesque and comÿedy 
of character in the presentation of the ehro's psychology and his 
relationship with Sancho and others(20)....1t is burlesque in its 
narrative manner. This was to (21) become 17th-century Spain's main 
literary export to England. I refer to Cervantes's affectation of the 
epic style and his pretence at historical veracity in narrating a 
fictitious tale about an undignified hero. All his solemn chapter- 
headings,his mock dawn-descri ptions,...his invocation to Apollo 

for inspiration,his digressions about the sacredness of historical 
truth or the valou@fef the hero are forms of "high burlesque", Spec- 
ifically,they make fun of the pseudo-historicity of chivalric romances 
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More generally,they spoof the entire paraphernalia of epic grandil0- 
quence....Cervantes is a master of the "low burlesque!" too,....When 

he adopts a matter-of-fact and prosaic style in Pt I,ch.1 to narrate 
the domestic circumstances of Alonso Quijano,or when he uses a matter- 
of-fact and flippant style in Pt II,ch.74 to describe his daeth,he is 
exploiting the Hudibrastic principle,if not exactly the Hudibrastic 
technique,of making style off-hand when circumstances (the origins 

and the death of the Hero) demand that it should be sublime(22).... 
most burlesques make no very serious attempt,if they make any at all, 
‘to suspend the reader's(22) disbelief. Usually they conduct him into 
wonderland: a world of dream,as in Byron's The Vision of Judgment,or a 
world of fantasy,such as the battle of fish and animals in the episode 
of Caresma and Don Carnal in the Archpriest of Hita's El libro de buen 
amor...lhe fantastic disproportions that parody involves...normally 
allow of no naturalistic explanation. Yet in Cervantes's novel these 
disproportions are psychologically explained(23). Of D.Q. as a charact 
-er,certain simplified stereotypes quickly impressed themselves on 

the imagination of(24) 17th-century Spaniards: the ridiculous rescuer 
of damsels in distress; the epitome of vainglorious arrogance; the man 
who undertakes fabulous chilvalric challenges or pledges; the down-at- 
heels gentleman aspiring to more status than his right. Salas Barbadi- 
llo's El caballero puntual(1614-9) is an interesting specimen of the 
last case. The hero,Juan,is an orphan who inherits his tutor's money 
and goes off to Madrid in the grip of the deranged fantasy(desvanecimi 
-ento,lo Ja) of passing himself off as a caballero....Under Cervantes's 
influence Salas Barbadillo turns what otherwise might have been treated 
as a foolish but sane foible(like that of the squire in Lazarillo de 
Tormes) into a lunatic “arte de caballerfa" irrelevant to Juan's 
nature and circumstances. This suggests how strongly D.Q. impressed 
one contemporary writer,and probably many readers,as a figure isolated 
in cloud-cuckoo land,his acts sliding off reality at a tangent and 
exposing him to sane people's derision or pity. In Pt II of the novel, 
Juan acquires D.Q.'s trait of being able to speak good sense on other 
subjects than that which occasions his madness....The most important 
17th-century imitation of D.Q, is Avellaneda's continuation of Pt I, 
El Quijote(1614). This work might be said to present us with a case 

of arrested development: D.Q.'s psychology arrested at the point which 
Cervantes reached in Pt I,ch.5. Here,the hero(25),prostrate and batter 
-ed after his encounter with the Toledan merchants,isrecognised and 
assisted home by a farm labourer from his village,Petro Alonso. In 
the course of this,D.Q. imagines himself,and then his neighbour,to be 
protagonists in@ two different episodes of Spanish chivalric fiction: 
the ballad of Valdovinos and the Marquis of Mantua,and the moorish 
novel of Abindarréez and Jarifa,included in Jorge de Montemayor's 
pastoral romance La Diana. The propensity to play the parts of speci 
-fic heroes inspecific scenes of chivalric fiction,rather than to 
preserve an individual identity while imitating the behaviour of 
jnights-errant in general,is very characteristic of Avellaneda's D. 

Qe We find him now as Achilles,now as King Sancho,etc. Because 
Avellaneda's conception is cruder,it clarifies the root-motive of 
D.Q.'s behaviour in Cervantes's novel,the urge to play-act chibalresque 
fiction. Cervantes explains his hero's basic motive thus: "His fant- 
asy was perpetually filled with the battles,enchantments...which are 
depicted in books of chivlary,and everything that he said,thought or d 
did was directed to such things."(26) The make-believe behaviour 
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which stems from this is,by sane standards,quite gratuitous. ‘this 
point is firmly grasped in Guillén de Castro's comdedy D.Q. de la 
Mancha(circa 1605-15) ,where the hero at one point,à propos of nothing 
in particular,resolves to "be" Leander crossing the Hellespont to visit 
Hero,and is seen on his beliy on the stage-boards,performing swimming 
motions. whis mad impulse grew directly out of the hero's former read- 
ing habits. 1t is significant that Cercantes characterises these as an 
unhealthy infatuation,rather than®,say,a liberating escape into the a 
world of poetry and romance. From this source derives the set of 

crazy beliefs which crystallise in Ch.1 and remain the axioms of his 
outlook on life from that moment forth; that chivalric romances are 
history; that to go through the external motions of behaviour of 
knights-errant is equivalent to being one and is enough to ensure that 
all that happens to them will hapoen to him; etc.(27)....Cervantes 

has written a satiric burlesque which so refines the potentialities of 
the genre that it acquires the roundness,the inclusiveness,the poetry, 
and the seriousness-in-levity of great comedy. The unclassical lesson 
that he teaches is that there are no pure and no low genres(28). 


The German Romantics read D.y. as a work of art which directly antic- 
ipated the preoccupations and values of Romanticism(29f....uhey ex- 
oressed their interpretation,not in formal works of criticism dedic- 
ated to Cervantes,but in sections of lectures on European literary 
history,in paragraphs of treatises on general aesthetics,in occasion- 
al pieces for li@terary reviews,in conversatio..s retrospectively re- 
corded(30). They saw Cervantes's art,like that of any other great 
writer,as the biological outgrowth of certain cultural conditions 
peculiar to a determinate epoch and nation. Nonetheless,their concept- 
ion of“Universal voetry permitted them to affirm a kinship and contin- 
uity among the great masterpieces of the past and to see this as an 
anticipation of the spirit of the modern age....They regarded Cervant- 
es,whom they idolised almost on a par with Shakespeare,as peculiarly 
modern in spirit and as their precursor. He had drawn the blueprint for 
the literary form which the Romantics made their own---the novel.... 
the interpolated episodes in D.Q. Pt I(which the 18th century had tend- 
ed to consider as pleasingly narrated but irrelevant distractions) 
are sublime examples of the "Arabesque" in which Romantic Witz reveals 
itesgdf in its artfully capricious fertility....r. Schlegel insists on 
their organic relevance to the whole(31)....Schelling believed that 

e novel should combine the qualities of epic and drama....vervant- 
ws's masterpiece satisfied this requirement....Schelling comes near to 
complaining of the unfair advantage that Cervantes enjoyed,in respect 
of raw material,ove the author of Wilhelm Meister(Philosophie der 
Kunst, Pt 11,sect.iii). No wonder. she world represented in D.Q. h-d 
all the ingredients which enticed the Komantic soul towards the warm 
mediterranean South. For the Komantics,poetic qualitites predominated 
over comedy in D,Q,...ieck was baffled by the fathomless spirit 
pervading D.Q,which made it almost impossible to tell when poetry was 
parody or vice versa....ue resolved the ith-century categories of 
"burlesque" and "satire'',as applied to Don guixote,into something 
serious---"ironic romance" (Die altdeutschen Minnelieder). Jean Paul 
called it a romantic epic(Vorsmule der Aesthetik,11,063,67,74). 
Cervantes's name w:s now more likely to be bracketed with those of 
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of Goethe(as novelist) or Tasso,camoens,Ariosto,Milton(as epic poets) 
than with those of Butler,Scarron(32),Quevedo,and Lucian. As an iron- 
ist he was coupled with Ariosto...Fr. Schlegel compared D.Q, with 
Wilhelm Meister and Hamlet as being works which had quickly transcended, 
during composition,an original narrow objective....The theme og D.Q., 
as the Romantics defined it, conicided with a preoccupation central to 
the metaphysics,the aesthetics,and the art of their movement: the 
opposition between subject and object,mind and nature,spirit and 
matter,freedom and necessity(33). The consecration of the novel as a 
Romantic work came with Schelling's interpretation of it,according to 
which Cervantes is a philosopher-poet treating through the symbolism 
of the hero's adventures the universal struggle of the Real and the 
Ideal. ‘Das Thema im Ganzen is das Reale im Kampf mit dem Idealen"(35). 
The Romantics conceived themselves as heroic seekers after visions of 
beauty which they were doomed to fail to make actual in art or life. 
D.Q.'s career,especially his love for Dulcinea,symbolised for them a 
martyrdom on the altar of the Absolute. The ironic angle ich\fro 
D.Q. was portrayed suggested to them a form of Romantic irony,in which 
the artist mockes his own most cherished illusions, their ideal concept 
-ion of the genre of the novel as the intimate confessional of a genius 
led them to see Cervantes's novel as piritual autobiography,wherein 
the author ironically commemorates his youthful ideals as poet and 
soldier,or bids a wry farewell to an expiring age of heroism. Its avpar 
-ently self-deriding humour made D.Q. a bedside book for the world- 
weary. We are told by Heinrich Heine,in his retf bspective survey of 
the Romantic generation,that its favourite reading was Hamlet,Faust, 
and D,Q. The youthful Romantics identified their mal de siècle with 
Shakespeare's hero; the middle-aged admired the intellectual boldness 
of Goethe's. Cervantes's novel attracted "those who have seen that all 
is vain,and that human efforts are useless...for they see all inspir- 
ation satirised in it"(Die romantische Schule,ch.2 ad fin.) (37). The 
humourist,declares Jean Paul,is likely yo look indulgently ofn this or 
that case of human folly,since it is not social silliness(die biirger- 
liche Thorheit) but human silliness in totality(die menschliche Thor- 
heit) that he deals with(Vorschule,§ 32). This conception of humour 
releases Q. and Sancho from the pillory...it makes them both roughly 
equivalent to Erasmus's moria---embodiments of the foolishness of 
mankind. "Cervantes---dessen Genius zu gross war zu einem langen Spasse 
ueber eine zufaellige Verrueckung und eine gemeine Einfalt---fuehrt, 
vieleicht mit weniger Bewusstsein als Shakespeare,die humoristische 
Parallele zwischen Realismus und Idealismus,zwischen Leib und Seele 
vor dem Angesichte der unendlichen Gleichung dufrch; und sein Zwill- 
(ohn der Thorheit steht ueber dem ganzen MenschengeschlechtA" 
38). 
It would be an error to attribute the Romantic revision of ideas abét 
D,Q, entirely to German influence. Romanticism was a European moveméht. 
The English Romantic appreciation of D.Q.was not a revolution,but a cul 
-mination of the English pre-Romantic trend towards veneratinn Cervant- 
es's hero. ‘ithe trend was a by-product of 18th-century England's cult 
of sensibility and its indulgence towards comical eccentrics in liter- 


ature, As early as 1744,Corbyn “orris,in his Ess towards Fixing the 
True Standards of Wit,Humour,Raillery,Satire and Ridicule,had at Pbut 
-ed D.Q. the cou rage,humour, generosity,and humanity discernible in 


the biography of his creator. Henry Brooke gushed over D.Q.: "How 
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greatly,how gloriously,how divinely superior was our hero of La Mancha 
who went about about righting of wrongs,and redressing of injuries, 
lifting up the fallen,and pullins down those whom iniquity had exalt- 
edi....But,toil was his bed of down,and the house of pain,was to him 

a bower of delight,while he considered himself as engaged in giving 
ease, advantage,and happiness to others"(Fool of Quality,1766)(42).... 
By the beginning of the 19th century English Q. criticism began to 
register in an insistent way the Romantic cult of imagination, genius, 
passion,and sensibility as faculties opposed or superior to reason.... 
Hazlitt,Coleridge,Lockhart,and Lamb composed important pieces on D.Q. 
Wordsworth,in The Prelude,Bk V(1805) acknowledged its sway over his 
intellectual formation in his undergraduate days at Cambridge; and 
Byron(1821) dedicated some celebrated stanzas of Don Juan Canto XIII 
to confessing how much he admired Cervantes's hero and deplored his 
fate(43)...As in England,so in France. Victor Hugo(Wiliiam Shakespeare, 
Bk II,ch.2) ,Chateaubriand(Mémoires d'outretombe,Pt I,Bk V),Vieny 
(Journal d'un Poéte,entries for April 1839 and Feb/march 1840) ,Stend- 
hal(De L'amour, Appendix) ,Gautier(3 articles in the Moniteur Universel, 
22 Dec. 1863,5 & 13 Jan. 1864),and Flaubert(Corr. II,pp. 50,258,442 and 
1II, pp. 53,143,344; II,p442,to0 Louise Colet: "Je retrouve toutes mes 
origines dans le kg livre que je savais par coeur avnt to savoir lire, 
Don Quichotte") espoused a Romantic view of D.Q. Stendhal,character- 
ising "le Prosaique" in contrast with the Chivalrous,sp¢@ells out,in AA 
effect,the implications in A.W.Schlegel's cryptic of Prosa and poesie\ “fp 
in the first quatrain of his sonnet on D.Q.: on the one hand,'"héroïsme” ae 
"courtoisie","imaginations romanesques et touchantes"; on the other, 
"égoisme","servilité","un recueil de proverbes bien sages"(Cf. Schl- 

egel: "Auf seinem Pegasus,dem magern Kappen/Reit't in fie Ritterpoesie 
Quixote/Und hëlt anmuthiglich,in Glück and Nothe,/Gesprache mit der 

Prosa seines Knappen")(44)....Does Flaubert's confession to Louise 

Colet mean that the author of Emma Bovary recognised Cervantes as a 

kindred ironist at the expense of romantic idealism’. ...Hugo detects 

in Cervantes the typical reserve that the great minds of the 16th cent- 

ury cultivated in order to weather the storm of intellectual persecut- 
ion(this anticipates Américo Castro's most controversial thesis).... 

Louis Viardot's translation of D.Q., in 1836 was the vulgate version of 
Cervantes's text for 19th-century France(45)....Two important later 
milestones in the evolution of the Komantic interpretation France were, 
first,lvan Turgenev‘s lecture on Hamlet and D.Q. delivered at a Paris 

soirée in 1860,and second,Gustave Doré's illustrations to a re-edition 

of -Viardot's translation in 1863....In France,there was a tradition 

of solid Gallic good sense,which either rejected the Romantic interpret 
-ation,or only admitted in a watchfully qualified way the concept of 

the hero's nobility,and jettisoned with distaste anythingthat smelt 


of a symbolical reading of\the text. It included Louis Vi rdot (Études 
sur l'histoire des institutions,de la littérature,du theatre et des 
beaux arts en Espagne, 1055,p0. 277-07) Charles Magnin,A. Morel-Fatio, 
and Sainte-Beuve(46). Nouveaux Lundis,VIII,39: "Cervantes a fait un 
chef d'oeuvre sans obscurité,d'une clarté f'arfaite,asréable, sensé, 

un de ces livres at etisainte toreda comre le actes Saint-Évremond." 
Where the Romantic interpretation made the least headway was in Spain. 
.... ihe Romantic interpretation of D.Q.,in Germany at least,coincided 


with an upgrading of the novel as an artistic genre. in Spain,virtually 
until the time of Galdés, the novel was considered a frivolous art-form(#?) 
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The Komantic approach has been inspired by non-specialists. They come to 
Deg. as historians of comparative literature,as philosophers or aesthet- 
icians,as meditators about Span's civilisation in its history---i.e, as 
men with broader intellectual perspectives than those of the rudite 
cervantista.....ïhe historical role of the specialists has consisted in 
assimilating the moderate opinions of the non-specialists,while showing 
scepticism towards their more audacious views(51)....Until 1859 academic 
conse atism prevailed utterly; from then until 1925 it remained domin- 
ant,having made certain measured concessions; after 19925 it became the 
minority view{...The primacy of imagination in the creative process was 
the chief aesthetic principle of the English Romantic poets. It was a 
quasi-divine faculty. It enabled the poet to produce poetic images and 
symbols,thereby(to quote Blake) "conversing with Eternal Raelities". 
Wordsworth,in The Prelude,V,140-52,tells of his vision of the desert- 
hermit,shaped half like an Arab and half like D,Q.,who epitomises the 
meditative power and transcendental longings of Man's spiritual self 
(52): ".../And I have scarcely pitied him[this Semi-Quixote]; have felt/ 
A reverence for a Being thus employed;/And thought that in the blind ard 
awful lair/Of such a madness,reason did lie couched." Where the 17th and 
18th¢ centuries could see an excess of the imaginative faculty as a blight, 
the Romantics could only see it as a sublime merit. As it was for Words- 
worth so it remained for Ortega,Unamuno,and Madariaga....Possession of 
imagination was a double-edged privilege. It imposed on the artist a 
heavy price of suffering,estranging him from his fellow-men and derang- 
ing his mind and emotions, The Romantic hero tended to be both a Man of 
superior sensibility and an Outsider(e.g. Vigny's Chatterton,Goethe's 
Werther)....ln the Romantic view of things there was no contradiction 
between having exalted spiritual qualities and being grotesque,risible, 
or even evil. In the niches of the Romantic pantheon some straknge 
substitutions were made: Cain instead of Abel,satan for God,Prometheus 
for Hercules(53)....ln an extraordinary print by R. Smirke(1818) ,D.Q. 

is depcited doing penance for Dulcinea in the Sierra Morena. The knight 
sits on a beetling crag against a stormy sky with feet dangling over the 
abyss. Aquiline,swarthy,moustachioed,and powerful,he strikes a def 
pose,with head tossed back and right fist clenched against carelessly 
unbuttoned shirt. Is this Byronic heroism or lunacy? A number of out- 
standing characters in 19th-century literature are interesting in this 
context because they all exhibit this blend of contrasted qualities and 
are all definitely or very probably modelled upon D.Q.: Edmond Rostand's 
Cyrano de Bergerac,the heor of Dostoevsky's The Idiot,Maxi in B.Galdés's 
Fortunata y Jacinta,Herman Melville's Captain Ahab(54)....The Romantics 
wore mal de siècle as their collective identifying badge. In observations 
on D,Q.by Romantic artists,two forms of this fashionable melancholy 
stand out as typical...One is represented by Vigny: "Lorsque C ervantes 
mourut,on lui demanda qui il vait voulu peindre dans Don Quichotte: 
‘Moi',dit-il. "C'est le malheur de l'imagination à et de l'enthousiasme 
déplacé dans une société vulgaire et matérielle'"(Journal d'un Poete, 
Fe./Mars 1840). Paralleles in the 20th century might be Manuel Durán, 
citing Musset's well-known lines on Molière and applying them to D.Q.: 
"Cette male gaité,si triste et profonde/Que,quand on vient d'en rire, 

on devrait pleurer" (La ambigüedad en el Quijote,162),or Entwistle. The 
second(55) version denied Cervantes that credit,and branded him an irres- 
ponsible or cynical iconoclast. Its best-known spokesman is Byron: "Of all 
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tales 'tis the saddest---and more sad/Because it makes us all smile: 
his hero's right,/And still pursues the right---to curb the bad/His 
only object and 'gainst odds to fight/His guerdon: 'tis his virtue 
makes him mad!/But his adventures form a sorry sight;/A sorrier still 
is the great moral taught?By that real epic unto all who have thought" 
(Don Juan,XIII.9). The "great moral" is that all idealism is vain. The 
most outspoken repudiator of Cervantes under this heading was John 
Ruskin who,in his Lectures on Architecture and Painting,awarded him the 
accolade of having,of all writers,caused most harm to the human race, 
of having promoted "the terrible change from the spirit of Bayard to 
the spirit of Bonarparte",etc.(56)...Friedrich Bouterwek,Geschichte der 


Poesie und Beredsamkeit set dem Ende des XIII Jahrhunderts(1801-9); 
J, Ce Simonde de Sismondi,De la littérature du midi ét de 1'Europe(1514); 


J. Lockhart,Introduction to a re-edition of P. Motteux's translation 

of D,Q,(1822)---a11 three critics agree that D.Q.is not to be consider- 
ed mainly as satire or as pardoy,that such an aim would be unworthy of 
a great novel....Enthusiasm has become the quintessence of the spirit- 
ual...and chivalric romances have faded into(57) the background(58). 
Sismondi and Lockhart have read much of D. Q.'s chivalric discourse 
straight rather than as burlesque....ïhe fact that the knight'd speeches 
caricature,albeit subtly,the style,the archaisms,the hyperbole,the con- 
ceit,and above all,the attitudes,of their counterparts in chivalric 
fiction is overlooked. This is a natural concomitant of the loss of 
interest in the object of Cervantes's ridicule. Lockhart can interpret 
Pope's phrase about Cervantes's "serious air" to refer to the(59) in- 
trinsic seriousness of the two main characters: "the solemn,impassion- 
ed,eloquent D.Q." etc....When Pope,Charles Jarvis and other 18th-cent- 
ury Englishmen had spoken of Cervantes's "serious air" they hagd under- 
stood by this or similar phrases a technique of poker-faced mock solemn 
ity which distinguished a sophisticated form of burlesque from the 

more nlebeian species of that genre., they were not talking of the int- 
rinsic seriousness which Lockhard and Sismondi have in mind. Sismondi 
admits that comedy is there; but it springs from an “opposition bouff- 
onne" between a noble character and his vulgar companion or context,and 
it leaves that nobility uncontaminated(60)....D.Q. is no longer a case 
of literary make-believe gone berserk; but one who experiences intensely 
what others feel more feebly---Enthusiasm,Poetry,the ideal. Ortega y 
Gasset expressed it thus in his Meditaciones daihui Jote (1914) ,p.178: 
"Lo que en 61 es anormal,ha sido y seguirá siendo normal en la humanid- 
ad''(What is abnormal in him has been and will go on being normal in 

the rest of humanity)....Most Komantic critics would confine the hidal- 
go's lunacy to the realm of perceptual sense-data,and give the inner 
psychic life which animates his action a clean bill of health. From 
this source flow perennial Komantic distinctions between the hero's 
"aims"(noble) and the "means" with which he implements them(comic) (61). 
However,it is not true that D.Q. differs from the rest of us in our 
most generous moods merely by the optical accident of seeing giants 
where we see windmills or by the regrettable arrogance with which he 
parades his aspirations. If his hallucinations are silly,so are his 
knightly aims(succouring widows and damsels,slaying giants,loving a 
noble lady) because the aims,like the hallucinations,are inspired by the 
same mad impulse---the stiffly artificial imitation of chigvalric ro- 
mances. All his knightly attitudes are insane because essentially 
fictive and derived from ridiculous novelesque models...A large(62) 
part of Romantic criticism is occupied in justifying the seemingly parading 
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view that Cervantes has a part-idealising attitude tower a butt of 
satiric ridicule. The problem becomes simpler if one transforms the 
butt of Cervantes's satire into something more transcendental than 
chilvalric romances---in effect,if one lifts D.Q.out of the category 
of satire and turns it into a more universally significant kind of 
comedy(63).The purpose of Salvador de Madariaga's psychological essay 
Guia del lector del Quijote(1926) is to bring to light th: contradic- 
tion between subconscious sympathies and conscious scruples which led 
Cervantes to maltreat a noble hero by giving him arbitrarily comic 
misadventures. On the one hand,Madariaga diagnoses a pedantically 
Classical judgment in literary criticism; on the other,the creative 
artist's instinctive love for the products of unfettered Romanticism. 
Cervante's "Classical" objections to chivalric fiction are seen as 
superficial features of the novel which have little to do with the 
creative impulse behind it. % The latter is discovered in the Canon 

of Toledo's revelation(I,ch.48) that he has written a hundred pages 

of a chivalresaque novel. There Cervantes confesses his secret! (64) 
Madariaga's arguments are specious but unfounded. Cervantes's re- 
cognition that two or three romances are good of their kind,and ex- 
ceptions to the general rule,in no way conflicts with his condemnation 
of them in the mass,and theregfore is no evidence for an underlying 
split in his motives. It is rather evidence of the balance and dis- 
crimination gof his literary judgment(65). Roughly speaking,E. Auer- 
bach's problem in Mimesis is "How did the modern novel become possible?’ 
He finds that all the ingredients for such representation are there in 


D.Q.,yet that Cervantes,because he has a(66) detached and unquestion- 
ing view of life as "merry play",does not exploit them as the modern 

mind would later do(67). 

Father Rapin,in his R flexions sur la poétique d'Aristote et sur les 


ouvrages des poétes anciens et modernes(1674) said that D.Q. was both 
a personal and re satire. Cervantes,resentful at having rebuffed 


in his quest for” patronge of the Duke of Lerma,prime minister of 

Philip III,wrote his novel in order to ridicule this no@Yman and more 
generally "toute la Noblesse d'Espagne" which "s'était entêtée de 
Chevalerie", This story reappears in “oréri's Grand dictionnaire 
historique(3rd ed.,1683)(68) and quicklly spread to England. Sir 
Wiliiam Temple,Miscellanea: The Second Part(1690),considered that D.Q. 
"had ruined the Spanish Monarchy; For before that time,Love and Valour 
were all Romance among them,every young Cavalier that entered the Scene, 
Dedicated the Services of his Life,to his Honor first,and then to his 
Mistress...After D,Q.appeared,and with that inimitable Wit and Humor, 
turned all Romantick Honor and Love into Ridicule,the Spaniards began 
to grow ashamed of both....this(was) a great cause of the ruine of 
Spain,or of its Greatness and Power," It is obvious from this that 
Byron's famous accusation against Cervantes of frivâolous iconoclasm 
was,by 1821,a hoary commonplace. Most critics resisted taking so black 
a view of Cervantes's motives and responsibility for subsequent events, 
they could arrue that if Cervantes had ridiculed the degraded species 
(Span@ifn bravado,the extravagant chivlary of the aristocracy,chivalric 
romances) he had not mocked the genus(chivlary and the literature of 
chivalry). One could argue even more forcefully that it was precisely 
in order to uphold true chivalry that he attacked its prostitution in 
literature. This was the argument in Gil de Zarate in his Resumen hist- 


rico de la literature(69) española,l9th-century Spain's first home- 
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grown literary history. Cf Edouard Mennechet ,Matinées littéraires:Etud- 
es sur la littératures modernes(1846),11,45: " Le D.Q. n'est point une 
satire de la chevalerie, mais une critique des romans de chevalerie,ce 
qui est bien différent." Lord ftesbury in his Characteristics(1711) 
defended Cervantes by maintaining that he had changed,not "manners" 


= but Weigning Taste of Gothick or Moorish chivalry,especially in lit- 


erature", Spanish authfgities took a similar view. Yet even they tended 
to add a social dimension to Cervantes's literary target,saying that he 
aimed to curb the military rashness that reading chivalric romances en- 
gendered(Mayans y Siscar),or the widespread social cult of the "false 
pundonor de la caballerfa andante"(Vicente de los Rios). The order of 
chivalry gradually became irrelevant to society's needs with the rise 
of the modern state,stable and properly policed. Moreover,it escaped 
into fantasy: theatrically staged toruneys,duels for friviolous motives, 
the accomplishment of far-fetched knightly(70) vows,the adulterous and 
precious mystique of courtly love. Chlvalric romances glamourised this 
late historical degeneration of chivalry. Cervantes was quite justified 
in attacking them; and his novel must be deemed "un libro moral de los 

s notables que had producido el ingenio humano'"(D. Clemencfn's prol- 
ogue to his ed. of D.Q.,1833). Nonetheless,adds Clemencin darkly,'no ha 
faltado quien diga que lo fuerte del remedio produjo el exceso contrario, 
y que la irrisiôn que hizo nuestro autor de los libros comunes de la 
caballerfa andante contribuyó a debilitar las ideas y máximas del antig- 
uo pundonor castellano"(It has yeven been said that the purge killed 
the patient,and that our author's merry-making at the expense of the 
popular romances of chivalry helped to undermine the ideals and princ- 
iples of the traditional Castilian honour-code)/ Cervantes did Chivalry 
the further disservice,says Clemencin,of concentrating men's minds 
solely upon its impert{ nent exaggerations of love and bravado,thus 
making them forget what was noble and beneficial in it at its incept- 
ion. Léon Gautier,in the # "Dédicace" to his famous book oæ @La cheval- 
erie(1884),makes a similar complaint. 
ihe Romantic love of epics and ballads was an aspect of its hatred of 
neo-classicism. Ballads were the song of the common people. whey express- 
ed the rude warrior-spirit and simple faith of the Middle Ages. They 
were a communal Naturpoesie(71) distinct from the later Kunstpoesie 
of individual artists; they articulate a nation's ideals and its peculi- 
ar mode of being. The c@ritics assumed that no European ballad-trad- 
ition rivalled Spain's Romancero in richness; and that it was an out- 
standing manifestation of the essentailly "Romantic" spirit of the 
Spanish nation. Agustin Durán identifies "Romantic" with Spanish civil- 
isation. That is,of all European countries,Spain exhibited "Romantic" 
characteristics in the purest or the earliest form. Lope de Vega's 
drama is the apotheosis of these characteristics(72). Durdn's main 
thesis is that Spanish critics of the 18th century,by imposing French 
neo-classical tastes on the Spanish drama,flouted the universal law 
that the literature af each nation should be "la espresiôn ideal del 
modo de ver,sentir, jGfbar y existir de sus habitantes", This kind of 
cultural patriotism or casticismo led Spanish critics to the idea that 
Cervantes might not be a satirist of chivalric literature(or chivalry), 
but its champion; and it led them to conceive ofychiy: Po ee ES 
terms. Vicente Salva y Pérez in his article '% atts i sado 61 Don’ 
Quijote segun esta obra merece?"(1840)(73) suggests that Cervantes inte 
-nded to purge chivalric novels of their faults rather than to destroy 
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them. Like such contemporaries ag Lope de Vega,Vélez de Guevara,and 

Tirso de Olina,Cervantes intuitively admired the pundonorpf 61d 
Castilian chivalry. He wished to create a novelistic genre which,like 
the drama of the Spanish Golden Age,would keep the code alive,un- 
adulterated by exaggerations of affectations. Alas,the results of his 
satire exceeded his intetions; chilvalric novels perished....The 
kesson for present-day Spanish novelists,Salvé y Pérez concludes,is 
to honour Cervantes's true intentions and carry forward in Spain the 
good work recently begun in Great Britain by Sir walter Scott....Agus- 
tin vurfn and the French critic were the first to postulate a conngct- 
ion between Spanish ballad history and D.Q.(74)....Hoth take Span#sh 
ballad tradition as the embodiment of the national ethos. Both e 
chivalric romances as a foreign graft on Spanish culture. Durén in 
the "Prólogo" to his Romancero generale(1849) regards chivlary as a 
North European and feudal phenomenon.alien to the democratic genius 
of the Spanish people,and the vogu’e of the romances in 16th-century 
Spain as inter-linked with the institution of an authoritarian monarch 
by Ferdinand and Isabel. The effect of this was to sap the moral fibr 
of the Spanish hidalgo classes and the nobility,transforming them into 
submissive courtiers,and chaïinelling their valourinto the cult of 
Amadfs-like heroics. A degenerate chivalry arose,scarcely outbid Wr /n 
extravagance by the romances,until Cervantes,"admirador de los antiguas 

apt héroes,hir16 de muerte a los nuevos,y a guisa de destruir los libros 

MT. caballerescos,encarné etl DL de la s&tira,ya seria,ya festiva,en el 

M hit corazón corruptor y corrompido del siglo XVI", In a sense,he defuses 

ani #igmthe charge "Cervantes smil'd Spain's chivalry away" by adding the 

h {words "and a good thing too"(75). Juan Valera,Menéndez Pelayo,and(to 

/ lesser extent) Menéndez Pidal assert a difference in kind between 

1 À Spain's literature of chivalry***its epics and balld tradition---and 

NT ana of European countries to the north. Spanish lays,in their ethos 


íj and social detail,are closely articulated with the realities of 
oe 3 national history. By contrast,the lays and prose-romances of the 
eed Breton-Arthurian and Carolingian cycles present a world of fabulous 
exploits directed to no social purpose....Hence thellegends imported 
from France during the Middle Ages were alien to the Spanish sense 
of communal endeavour,to the patriotic Catholicism,and to the aust- 
ere virtues forged in the struggle of the Reconquest(76)....The 
febrile vogue for chivalric romances in Spain was therefore artific- 
ial; they were "una literatura falsa,sin razdn de ser y fuera de 
sazón" (Valera). In rebellion against them,Cervantes served histor- 
ical necessity and the innate bent of Spanish culture. Mentlez 
Pidal is rather more kind. He finds that Amadis is a felicitous 
adapatation of a French vogue,and that Gs\i¥,moreover,germane to the 
Hispanic genius. In the depiction of the hero,and especially in the 
hero's tender love for Oriana,the author has recreated the chivlaric 
ideal with some deliccacy. He finds that from the moment that D.Q. 
decides to imitate Amadis in all his acts(Pt I,ch.26) ,Cervantes 
brings to fulfilment the protracted,sometimes wavering,process by 
which he elevates the character of his hero from the burlesque to 
the sublime(77)....In presenting the conflict betwe en chivalric 
values and vulgar reality,he does not destroy the former; rather he 
mpugns the inadequacies of the latter "que no acierta a ser como la 
anhela el alma heroica. D.Q. incarnates what is common to the chivalric 
te ideal and the Spanish character---namely,the spirit of self-abnegation 
pos anon | hens 
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and the ethic of honor. It is the inspiration of Amadis that led Cer- 
vantes to the point of union of the two factors. I do not understand 
how Menéèez Pidal comes to see Amadis as mentor of D.Q.'s spirituality 
(Maa chastity,given that Amadis spends a year of connubial bliss with 
Oriana before marrying her. Of course Menéndez Pidal is justified in 
saying that,as he is depicted in the romance,Amadis is a paragon of 
chivalry and of fidelity to his mistress. Valera points¥ to another 
historical law that Cervantes served. In the Renaissance,Europe reached 
maturity. lts political systems and its empirical habits of mind made 
the epic obsolete. The enoch was ripe for the brilliant fantasy of Ario 
-sto,which is both an affectionate celebration and an ironic debunk- 
ing of "tutta la romanezeria". D,Q.is the last and greatest epic and 
the first and sreatest novel---the literary form appropriate to the mod 
-ern age. These ideas Valera rpobably derive from Hegel's Aesthetics, 
according to which Ariosto and Cervantes gave the farewell salute to 

a genre that the dialectic of histoty had passed by. The three critics 
are unanimous in saying that Cervantes mocked the excesses of chivalry 
while respecting the spirit that it enshrined,i.e.,rejected "false" 
chivalry(78) while upholding its "true" essence. Menéndez Pelayo: "fo 
que habfa de quimérico,immoral,y falso,no precisamente en el ideal 
caballeresco,sino enlas degéfaciones de él,se disip6 ante la benévola 
ironía del más sano delos ingenios del kenacimento.... Con qué amor y 
respeto habló ‘siempre. de los héroes de nuestras gestas nacionales! j Con 
qué hechizo se entret en su prosa las reminiscencias de los romances 
viejos!" ("Interpretaciones del Quijote",in Estudios de critica lteraria 
5th series,pp.214,217). Negative antithesis changes into constructive 
synthesis. Amadis re-live’ in D.Q. in such a way that the imperfections 
of the Amadfs legend are ironicallyexposed,while the epic nobility lat- 
ent in it is left unharmed,indeed,exalted. A gradual refinement (depurac~ 
fon) (79). Madariaga argues that Cervantes had split motives; Menéndez 
Pidal's explanation is that Cervantes changed his mind and gradually 
felt his way from an initial,limited conception to the hero to a more 
meture conception. The process of self-correction lasts from D.Q. Pt,Ch. 
7 to P I,ch.31. The germ of of D.Q.,says Menéndez Pidal,lies in "pop- 
ular" story-forms and drama. Its oossible antecedents in clude the 15th 
century Italian novella by Sacchetti about a macaronic knight called 
Agnolo di Ser Gherardo; the story about the Salamancan student whose 
addiction to chivalric romances makes him suffer hallucinations of a 
Quixotic kind; above all the anonymous Entremés de los romances,a farce 
written sometime before 1611. ons ay Pidal draws attention to the var 
-ious aparlleles between the Bntremés and Pt I,chs 4 and 5(the Toledan 
merchants' adventure and its sequel (80). He then argues that Cervantes 
realised@,after writing ch.5,that he had made a grave error in introd- 
ucing a burlesque treatment of of chivalric ballads into a satire on 

th genre of chivalric romances. The "eror" consisted partly in deviat 
ing from his main avowed purpose; more importantly in an impropriety of 
taste. After ch. 5,Cervantes fastidiously shies away from further burle 
-sque treatment of the Romancero---at least in Pt I. He will once more 
meke fun of the Romancero(81) in Pt Il,especial y in the Cave of Montes 
-inos episode; but his humour &here treats its object with admiring 
respect. D. Q. becomes an ambivalent loco/cuerdo,a wise mad man("Un 
aspecto en la elaboración del 'Quijote'",in De Cervantes y Lope de 
Vega, pp. 29, 36-8)(78). What M. Menéndez Pelayo and Re Menendez Pidal 
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prosed as the solution is undermined by the fact that what it ports 
to resolve is really a pseudo-problem. ‘the three-centuries-old débate 
initiated by Father Rapin hinges on the question whether Ceryantes 
mocked at "chivalry" or "the chivlaric ideal",considered ae Bistorical 
moeds of conduct. That question is surely irrelevant,since asic 
point of Cervantes's satire is that(84) the brand of fiction which 
drives his hero mad has nothing to do with history or real life(D.Q. 
1,49 & II,18). it is therefore incorrect to say that Cervantes mocked 
at Spanish(or European or Medieval) chivalry,and superfluous to rescue 
him from this charge. In trying to rescue him at all,the critics seem 
to me to be guilty of D.Q.'s mistake of failing to distinguish between 
history and fiction. Secondly,to attribute the main direction of 
Cervantes's satire,end the balance of worthy and comic qualities in 

the hero,to an underlying perception of the difference between "true" 
and "false" chivalry is surely erroneous. For Cervantes,chivalric 
romances are a self-contained literary genre. They do not,from his 
viewpoint in 1605,represent a debased sub-species of a "true" chival- 
resque tradition in literature,nor do they reflect a degenerate chl- 
valric ethos in social mores, Menéndez Pelayo asserts that "by logical 
necessity" Cervantes's satire upon one baa of chivalric literature 
widened into satire on the historic ideal which this literature reflect 
-ed,:nd that Cervantes showed his love of true chivalry by ridwiculing 
only the(85) impure dross that had gathered round it. The becessity may 
exist for the modern literary historian; it did not for Cervantes(86). 
The panegyric school and the esoteric school of cervantistas. The first 
rendered homage to Cervantes by demonstrating with suitable quotations 
from Dey,(occasionally his other works also),his grasp of some special- 
ised technique or branch of science. ihe list included psychiatry, 


medicine, jurisprudence,navigation,warfare, geography, economics, theology. 
A. Hernández Morején,Bellezas de medicina prática descubiertas en el 
Quijote(1836); Fermin Caballero,Pericia geográfica de Miguel de cer- 
vantes demostrada con la historia de D.Q. (1840); Cesäreo Fernández, 
cervantes marino(1869); José Marfa Sbarbi,Cervantes te6logo(1870); 

A. Martin Gamero,Jurispericia de Cervantes (1870) ; José M. Piernas y 
Hurtado,Ideas y noticias economicas del Quijote(1874); Emilio Pi y 
Molist,Primores del D en el cocepto médico-psicol6r$(1586): these 
are typically thw work of Cervantine aficionados who wish to add their 
mite to the mountain of the master's reputation by proving his encyc- 
lopaedic wisdom. Medieval scholiasts toiled for years to show that the 
science of horticulture is all(88) resumed in Virgil's Georgics. The 
panegyrists are not so much the lunatic fringe of criticism as the 
more extreme representatives of an approach to Cervantes widespread 

in this period. The panegyric attitude inspires works as diverse and 
valuable as Unamuno's Vida de D.Q y Sancho,Carreras y Artau's La fil- 
osofia del derecho en el Quijote,and J.M.Sbarbi's Int@raducibilidad 
del Quijote(1876) (The book maintains the thesis that D.Q. is untransl- 
atable by virtue of Cervantes's exploitation of resources of style 
which are by their very nature peculiar to Spanish: puns,proverbs,in- 
genious ellipses,burlesque uses of assonance, His methodical lists of 
these are still instructive). The esoteric school,led by Nicolas de 
Benjumea(e.g. in the book La verdad sobre el Quijote,1878,and the 
copious notes to his ed. of D.Q,.,13380-3),maintained that D. Q. was a 
clever allegory of events in Cervantes's life and/or the state of 
Spanish society. Benjumea had a flair for detecting anagrams,and he 
brought his skill remorselessly to bear on Cervantes's text (89). 
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For Benjumea,D.Q. is Cervantes himself. the ideology that he professes 
is freethinking and democratic/republican. D.Q.'s Golden Age speech 
proclaims the ideals of liberty,equality,and fraternity; Dulcinea embod 
-ies Free Thought; the bachiller Sansón Carrasco personifies Cervantes's 
enemy in Algiers,the Dominican friar Juan Blanco de Paz; Casildea de 
Vandalia,the lady of "the knight of the Mirrors",represents the tyranny 
of the Inquisition and of Catholicism; Avellaneda,author of El Quijote 
(1614),is an alias for a reactionary cabal---comprising Lope de Vega, 
Ruigz de Alarc6n,Blanco de Paz,and López de Ubeda---which conspired to 
confront Cervantes's left-wing knight with priest-loving counterfeit. 
Contemporaries accused Benjumea of trivialising D.Q. by reading it as 

a diary of personal mortification,and of twisting it to suit present- 
day issues. In fact,few of the accusers can be absolved from such charg 
-es,even if they are not guilty in the same degree. The less controv- 
ersial part of Benjumea's criticism influences all Cervantistas of the 
same period. The panegyrists and esotericists were not breeds confined 
to Quijte criticism, The adolescent state of historically-conscious 
literary study in the 19th century,and the fascination felt by most 
critics for the man behind the work of art caused the species to 
flourisgh. It is instructive to consider the roughly similar cases 

of Pantagruel et Gargantua and La Divina Comzedia. In the compilation 
Danteë il suo _sec210(1865),brouzht out to celebrate the 6th century of 
the poet's birth,one finds a number of articles crediting Dante with 
curious scientific attainments: knowledge of geology,penal jurisprud- 
ence,medicine(90). Aldo Vallone,in La critica dantesca nell'ottocento, 
op.175-6,0bserves a tendency politicise the poet,to claim his sponsor 
-ship for this or that contemporary ideology. One finds writing in 
1910: "Est-il encore besoin d'avertir,au début d'un ouvrage sur Rabelais, 
qu'on ne s'y occupera pas de 1' "Yenigme¥,philosophique ou politique,que 
trop lontemps les commentateurs ont voulu découvrir dans son livre? 
-...Le Gargantua et le Pantagruel ne sont point des paraboles. Ils 

ne contiennent ni un systéme de morale ou de philosophie,ni une satire 
sociale déguisée sous de laborieuses descriptions ou de trop subtiles 
allusions" (L'oeuvre de Rabelais,p.ix) (91). The volte-face from the neo- 
classical to the Romantic approach in Spain is largely due to Nicolés 
Diáz de Benjumea(100). He was a poet; he edited reviews; he managed the 
family business of "Benjumea Hermanos" in London; he wrote prolifically 
about Cervantes. He is the archetype of the non-specialist Cervantigne 
critic(101). The systematic symbolical exegesis of D.Q. can effectively 
be dated from his "Comentarios filosóficos del Quijote: Refutaciôn de 
la creencia sostenida hasta nuestros dias,de que el Quijote fue una 
sátira contra los libros caballerescos", In more developed forms,It has 
been a feature of Quixote criticism ever since. The term "philosophi- 
cal" was commonly applied between 1810 and 1860 to any kind of criticisw 
which broke with neo-classical methods. Coleridge described his own work 
thus(104). France was the direct model for Benjumea's generation. 
"Philosophical" criticism makes scientific claims to exactitude of 
method. laine,in the preface to his La Fontaine et ses fables invites à 
us to contemplate a bee-hive(105). The critics's starting-point is 

that there is a similarity too strong to be coincidental between D.Q.'s 
career and his creator's, The section "La vida de cervantes" in Ramiro 
de Maetzu's Don Quijote,Don Juan y la Celestina (1926) pivoted on 
familiar contrasts between his youth and his old age,between glory and 
penury,gallantery and its subsequent Jack of material recognition,the 
favours enjoyed by his rival Lope de Vega---from patrons,women,the pub- 
lic---and his own lack of such favours. One could then ask what differeng 
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there was between one misfortune-battered idealist and the other, be=- 
tween Quixote and Cervantes, the business of exploiting the story's 
full potential for pathos was ripe for one endowed with a novelist's 
imagination. Navarro Ledesma's 600-page biography,as its title suggest 
treats D,Q.as Cervantes's spiritual autobiography. El ingenioso hidal. 
(705 go miguel de Cervantes Saavedra(107) is shamelessly sentimental,styl- 


ishly written,and well informed. To ote R; o de Maeztu(D.g.,Don , 
- _ Juan y la Celestina,p.64): LCR sé a RE nee Ceryantes #07 
RENE mae siente mejor el Quijote., Don Quijote es? elmismd - 
vantes, poseído de circunstancias Ba adfes."(108). The Historical 


---and even more,the biographical---approach suffers from circularity. 
What critics like Maeztu have said about the mental and psychological 
impulses which generated D.Q.have been larzely conjectural: in effect, 
a form of novel based on the skeleton of facts known about Cervantes's 
career and inspired by the unspoken and improper question “What cha- 
racter-portrait seems most suitable and faattering to the man whose 
life,for us,is crowned by this masterpiete?" A personality imagined 
into existence in the light of its greatest achievement is then used 
as a key to interpret that achievement(113). 

Menéndez Pelayo saw Cervantes as a "naive" poet,confronting reality 
with an ingenuously objective surrender which prompts us to ask: 
"Entre la naturelezza y Cervantes,i quién ha imitado a quién?" Has 
Cervantes imitated nature or vice Yersa(119). 


nn 


Federico de Castro's Cervantes y la filosopfia espafiola( 1870) takes 


Cervantes as Spain's inspired Epic Poet and as a prophet of the modern 
era of philosophy,which dates from the Renaissance. The nature of hu- 
men knowledge,he seys,is the theme of D,Q. This idea---subsequently 
a theme of Américo Castro's El pensamiento de Cervantes---was current 
at the time. Patricio Azcarate,in his Exposición histérico-critica 
de los sistemas filoséficos modernos(1861) hails Cervantes as one who 
"eagle-eyed" saw through the fog of neo-Platonism and proclaimed empi 
-fijcal evidence as the test of truth. Ramon de Campoamor,in his inaug 
-gural lecture "la metafisica limpia,fija y da esplencor al lenguaje" 
to the Real Academia Espanola,says that D.Q.'s reactions on waking 
up in the cave of Montesinos(he pinches himself,as it were,to make 
sure he is not dreaming) anticipate Descartes's Cogito ergo sum4125). 
The primitive view that D,Q.had caused Spain's decadence had become, 
after many transformations,the assumption that it had seen clearly 
the nature of that decadence,warned against it,and,perhaps,held out 
some solution to it(133). 
Unamuno, "Azor4 "(José Martinez Ruiz) and Ortega Y Gasset,as Quixote 
critics,are non-specialists and proud of it. The "generation of '95" 
felt natriotic anxiety over "the problem of Spain"---i.e. the problem 
why Spain's decadence had obstinatly persisted and how it could be 
cured. The generation's achievement was to sive the problem articul- 
ate and dramatic form,making it the focus of their writings in the 
atmosphere of catastrophe after 1898,the date of Spain's defeat by 
America and her loss of the last American colony,Cuba(135). They be- 
lieve in the reality of "the national spirit" and assume that it has 
determined the nation's past. Unamuno uses D.Q.---the character rather 
than the book---as a vessel in which t@o distil the essence of his 
philosophy(136). His interest in the Quixote theme is constant through- 
out his career. The essays comprising En torno al casticismo( 1895) 3 
analyse the kind of object studied by Taine in his Histoire de la litte, 
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anglaise,namely "le caractére de la race",which after "des oscillations 
diverses...s'est manifesté par la conception d'une modèle idéal propre", 
which has remained thereafter "le moteur(137) du reste"(ed. 1866,IV, 
473-4), Unamuno taacks the traditionalists who idealise and wish to 
preserve Spain's caste-nure cultural forms and institutions. This att- 
itude is casticismo. His mainargyment against the representatives of 
casticismo is that indviduating caste-characteristics are limitations 
of the eternal spirit of humanity,and therefore a sin to be implacably 
purged. Here we arrive at the concept of intra-historia(138) which can 
beriefly be defined as the cumulative experience of the past coursing 
as a vital blood-stream in any present cultural manifestation---art, 
sceince,the nation's collective life. the mission of Spain's intllect- 
uals is to make articulate this obscure,inorganic consciousness which 
underlies the self-conscious,historically determined,and tradition- 
hardened cârust of the nation's Establishment. Its repository is the 
pueblo(folk),whose timeless daily routine and lore are least affected 
by the nation's self-aware persona and public history. The programme 
of regeneration that Ugnamuno proposes is “europeizarnos" and "chapu- 
zarnos en pueg%blo",to Europeanise ourselves and take a ducking in the 
life of our country-people(139). Unamuno's portrait of the Castilian 
personality is very famous. Its basic tendency,he says,is to make ab- 
rupt dissociations between two planes of experience,the conceptual and 
the pragmatic,the ideal and the material. This was to all intents the 
accusation that T. S. Eliot levelled at English poetry after Milton. 
Both Unamuno and Eliot draw on kmantic aesthetics and its ideal of the 
organically unified sensibility. Quixote and Sancho,endlessly at cross 
purposes,embody the tendency perfectly. Correspondinz to this defect 
of intelligence is another on the level of will: either energectic self 
-assertion against external circumstances(Law,Society,the world) or 
apathetic submission to them,but never sympathetic compromise with them 
These fundamental traits are illustrated variously from the Golden Age 
dramatiésts,D,.Q,the proverb- radition,8panish epics and ballads,the 
Castilian landscape and peasantry(140). Unamuno's characterisations of 
the Spanish temnerament seem often to be little more than a projection 
on a large canvas of the figure of the mad hidalgo(141). For the gener- 
ation of '98,D.Q. was the Spanish character in its history. When he 
upholds Sts John of the Cross and teresa and the humanist Fray Luis de 
Leon as Universal Spirits,Unamuno is clearly not urging his compatriots 
to become Carmelite recluses or join the Augustinian order. Rather,he 
hopes that the qualities of mind and feeling that the mystics show--- 
love, intuition,idealising creativity---and their discovery of spiritual 
freedom without social or religious nonconformism(142),will be revived 
in new forms of faith aad a new collective ideal,in art,science,industry, 
and social re-construction. ‘these figures occupy the foreground. Cer- ; 
vantes,or to be precise, Cervantes's hero,occupies the background. yet 
that background place is vital. D.Q.'s death-bed renunciation of chival 
-ry is interpreted as a symbol of Spain's bandonment of Castlian imper- 
ialism and of its readiness to return to the Huropean cultural fold. 
En torno al casticismo,which did most to inspire the generation of '98 
with its ideal of a Spain re-born in a Quixotic incarnation,do not in 
fact propose D, Q as a model,but the contrite Alonso Quijano schizo- 
phrenically latent within him: "Alonso Quijano el Bueno,el discreto,el 
que hablaba a los ie À del siglo de la paz,el generoso libertador de 
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de los galeotes,el que, ee de las sombras caliginosas de la ignoranc- 
ia que sobre él pusieron su am y continua leyenda de los libros de 
caballerías y sintiéndose a punto de muerte quegria hacerla de tal modo 
que diese a entender que no había sido su vida tan mala" Ten years and 
religious crisis later,in Vida de D.Q y Sancho(1910),the culture-hero 
is no longer Alonso Quija%no but D.Q.(143). Like vrtega after him,Unamuao 
now insists that reason shall be handmaiden of Life,not vice-versa. Spain's 
destiny will be to bring materialistic modern FAR its relisious 
senses,preaching "la filosof{a de Dulcinea 1d ohh De merir, 18% en rl bui 
la de creer la verdad."(144). ‘through the unlikely medium of a book of 
merry diversion---"un obra de burlas'"---Cervantes has given us the tragic 
yet consoling epic of Spanish Man's and Everyman's journey through life. 
D. Q. gave articulate form to the race's instinctive spiritual insights: 
"Del alma castellana brotó D.Q,vivo vomo ella." The soul of the Spanish 
people miraculously spoke to Cervantes's subconscious. That this is so 
is confirmed by the mediocrity of all that he wrote other than D.9.,by 
his commonsensical insensitvity to what is noble and profound in it,and 
by the fact that his consciously rationalised literary tastes ar: attuned 
to all that is insipid and(145) dated in Golden Age culture. For unamuno 
there is only one work in the Cervantine corpus which matters---indeed, 
only one part of that work which matters----Cide Hamte Benengeli's 
"chronicle" of quixote's and Sancho's adventures. The rest is what 
Cervantes's conscious mind intended, alas. ee cavalierly 
the in@ter- 
polated stories; the discussions about literatüre: and even some incid- 
ents in the hero's life or facets of his conduct. Two-way human communic- 
ation is only alive,he believes,if it penetrates the husk of stereotyped 
common-sense concepts with “individual sense"; and the latter must(146) 
z lways ro loet the individual's unique and volitional mode of being. 
a mi préjimo entendiese por lo que dice lo mismo que entiendo yo,ni sus 


Pire ko is Unamuno's understanding of ha 
novelas esjemplares,he writes: "REL que goza de una obra de arte es porque 

Ria ae crea en si,la re-crea y se re-crea con ella." In the epilogue to_Del 
sentimiento trégico de la vida: "j Qué me importa lo que Cervantes quiso o 
no quiso poner alli y lo que realmento puso? Lo vivo es lo que yo allí 

(7 discubro@,nusiéralo o no Cervantes,lo que yo allí pongo y sobrepongo y 

=- sotopongo,y lo que ponemos allí todos. Quise allí rastrear nuestra 
filosopfia". In Unamuno's version our attitude to D.Q. is intimate and 
(147) identificatory; we address ourselves to him in the VOGEL ASE 
sentimental reverence. The sensible characters are isolated in a cloud- 
cuckoo-land of crude com:on-sense(148). Unamuno gives an existentialist 
analysis of the gestation of D.Q@.'s desdston to become a knight-errant. 
Cervantes's omission of information on this subject is interpreted as 
deliberate,as a sign that D. 4. will be one who,in the existentialist 
sense of "hacerse", "se va haciendo seegún vive y obra". That is,the 
hidalzo realises that true being i not pre-gievn to one,but is something 
that one must actively strive(150) for,a programme of life to be fulfilled 
(151). A difficult question for the critic is that of the relation 
between D.Q.'s character and the sane personality of Alonso Quijano, 
sian e in the first and last Dit = the novel, Does Cervantes 
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of evidence,lending themselves tantalisingly,if acc@identally,to 20th- 
century notions of an interplay between conscious and subconscious,or 
between levels of wersonality,suggest that he does. lke straws consist 
of the hero's "Jucid intervals",which appear to be intervals from his 
lucid past,and of his apoarently deliberate compromises with reality 
when it threatens the essence of his illusion. Cervantes would have 
given them more weight had he secn them as significant,and,because he doubt 
-less assumed,in ignorance les Dee madness pus many acts outside 
the bounds of normal psyc cal interpretation. Thus his hero can 
make a face-saving act ondefensive concession(not testing the helmet 
a second time,admitting the unreality of Dulcinea), and yet be blind to 
the implications(152). Accordi#k to Unamuno,D.Q.'s madness was not,or not 
merely,e cerebral derangement; it was a heroic sacrifice of judgment in 
the conscious recognition that reason has dismissed the affirmations of 
will as nonsensical. D.Q. was a comediante proffundo,an actor-dissimul- 
ator with deep motives(Vida 11,10)(156). Vida was written in an anti- 
scholarly spirit. it had a frigid reception amon: leading cervantistas ;, 
Ce Be Rodríguez Marín makes fun of the practice of distilling philosoph- 
ical subtleties from D.Q, in the prologue to his Nueva edición critica. 
After the Spanish Civil War,when Castro's El pensamiento de Cervantes 
had changed the climate of Quixote criticism,it came to its own. Unamuno's 
basic axiom that D.Q. is a symbolic myth-figure embodyin g humanity's 
immortal longings and the essential Spanish character has been deeply 
influential(157}. 
Though "Azorf{n's" judgments as a literary critic were always those of a 
self-professed amateur---the jaunty title of his Con permiso de los 
cervatistas(1948) typifies his attitude to the closed circle of scho- 
larship---academic critics have often been led by him to revise tradit- 
ional ideas about the classics(159). ke and Ortega would have endorsed 
Unamuno's declaration "Life is what I discover there'!',but not his devil- 
may-care continuation"whether Cervantes put it there or not'(see supra 
p.147) ,which effectively slams the door on any intellectually reasoned 
approach to the novel(160). "¿Qué es un autor clásico? Un autor clásico 
es un reflejo de nuestra sensibilidad moderna....Nos vemos en los 
clés ços a nosotros mismos., Por eso los clasicos evolucionan: evolucion- 
hma? según „cambia y evoluciona la sensibilidad de las generaciones... 
-Cuanto más se presta al cambio,tanto mas _yital es la obra clásica" (the 
prologur to the 2nd ed, of Lecturas españolas, 1920) (169) 
In Ortega y Gasset!'s Meditaciones del Quijote(1914) Unamuno's nexe is 
not mentioned; but his influence upon it is fundamental. Just like the Vida 
the Meditaciones is its author's outline exposition of his metaphys ical 
system and his attempted solution of the problem of Spain. Unamuno's Del 
sentinfento tragico de la vida had been published in 1913. whe philosophy 
of irrational vitalism expounded there instigated Ortega to reply with 
his philosophy of rational viittalism(170). He took quite seriously 
Schelling's idea that art stand shoulder to shoulder with philosophy, 
penetrating intuitively,where philosophy penetrates conceptually,into 
the inner meaning of existence. Hence philosophy can arise quite logical- 
ly out of meditation about art(172). Western European culture has been 
the creation of two gzonal types,one meditative by nature,the other 
sensual. “editation---i.e. seeing forests "in perspective",interpreting 
windmills as gients---is the forte of the Ancient Greek and the Germanic 
minds; receptivity to sense-impressions---i.e. being entranced by the 
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by the materiality of things---of the Mediterranean. The Spaniard is 

the extreme example of the latter type. Spain's trouble is that it has 
not "meditated",inas not cultivated the habits of analytic thought which 
produce intelligent institutions and useful techniques. The race must 
claim its Germanic birthright---unite the "hirsute Mediterranean sensual- 
ist" that it now is with the "blond meditative German" that it carries 
sleeping within(176). In the section "La picardía original de la novela 
picaresca" in his essay "Una primera vista sobre Baroja"(1910) ,Ortega 
says that the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance cultivated two anti- 
thetical literary forms. The first---i.e. the chivalric romance-- upheld 
the world of idealising imagination; the second=---i.e. the »icaresque 
movel---was plebeian,destructive,comic and copied human imperfection. 
these correspond to what he calls myth and comedy in the meditaciones 
110879). Ortega's formula for the "I": "Yo soy yo y mi circunstancia" 
(181). When Ortega refers to the practice of separating Cervantes's 

hero from the rest of the novel he is doubtless thinking chiefly of Una- 
muno. He defines tr qui jotismo--- ‘ the proper approach to the 
novel---as "being“e gg, Cervantes, Og. 4 9 Don NE do el de Cervan- 
tes en los baos de Argel,no en”s tind Su Libro". “he idea can be 


no en su 
linked in one aspect with Croce's Estetica(1900),which Ortega apparently 
knew well(184). 
Américo Castro had an impressive record between 1913 and 1936 as a med- 
iaevalist,a palaeographer,a philologist,a biographer of Lope de Vega, 
an editor of Golden Age texts. Ihis might lead us to ask whether the 
tendency of his work from El pensamiento de Cervantes onwards represents 
some kind of reaction against the positivist disciplines in which he 
served his apprenticeship and became so proficient. This pice of retro- 
spective caricature is significant: "Cuando éramos mozos nos exigifla, 
adquirir aprendizaje de técnicas puramente instrumentales,sin concien- 
cia de cómo era le realidad de objeto sobre @@ el cual se ejercitaba 
abguella técnica...Dale a los manuscritos,y si la batalla se dio en la 
colina de arriba o en le de abajo,en agosto o en marzo; pero en cuanto a 
preguntarse por el sentido y valor humano de quienes habélaban,escribén 

A $ ; ~ 1 
o oensaban,eso no era cientffico ni serio'{Los espaknoles: cémeo llegaron 
a grlo,1965,p.24. When we were young we were required to serve apprentice- 
ship in purely instrumental techniques,and were not expected to ask about 
the nature of the object analysed by them. Bash away at the manuscripts. 
Did the battle take place on the hill above or the hiil below,in Akugust 
or in March? But don't ask about the human significance of the actions 
chronicled. That's not scientific or serious) (136). The galaxy of future 
star-scholars who worked under Menfez Pidal at the Centro de Estudios 
Históricos after 1910---the list includes Castro,Damaso Alonso,and 
Amado Alonso---exhibited a characteristic combination of talents---rigour 
of method and doc#éumentation; sensitive attention tofftexture of style(an 
extension of rhilolosical expertise); and a quasi-scientific interest in 
finding the "root-formula" of literary phenomena. Here typically "posit- 
ivist" skills (palaeography,philology,etc.) are raise to a higher level en 
and combined with poetic imagination. The mixture is represented by 
Menéndez Pidal,the group's maestro,who made his mark in 1396 by pul ing 
a whole epic tradition out of gthe hat of Spain's Medieval prose-chron- 
icles,and repeated the conjuring trick in 1919 by producing a hitherto 
supposedly non-existent corpus of vernacular Medieval lyric poetry. The 
trick was a subtle way of looking,which revealed what all the world had haf 
beneath its eys but had not noticed(137). The revolt against positivist 
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literary scholarship just after the First World War took twa pain forms. 
One was Stylistics; the other,which I consider first,was an intensified 
interest in the history of ethics,aesthetics,philosophy,religion, In 

wee lete Loth-century Germany a challenge was mounted againc the creed 
that the methodology of the human sciences should be modelled on biol- 
ogy or physics. The challengers were Dilthey,Windelband,Rickert; their 
2oth-century successors have included Croce,Urtega,Collingwood. Dilthey 
interested himself in historical world-views in their main spiritual 
inter-conuections: philosophy,art,relision. Ÿ us an impetus is given to 
the history of ideas(18*). Some of the seminal 20th-century achieve- 
ments in this field cluster aroung the publicationOdate of El pensamienta: 
the Abbé Brémond's 11-vol. Histoire du sentiment religieux en France 
(1923-:3) ,E.Panofsky's Idea(1924),E.Cassirer's Individuum und Kosmos 

in der Philosophie der Renaissance(1927),A.0.Lovejoy's The Great Chain 
of steing(lectures 1933; book 1936),Pau} Hazard's Le crise de la consc- 
ience européenne (1934). Stylistics is the systematic investigation of a 
writer's peculiarities of expression,in order thereby to arrive at his 
distinctive poetic vision. Behind stylistics stands Karl Voseler's 
theory tiat deviations from a linguistic norm testify to significant 
idiosyncrasies of psyche and intelligence. Behind Vossler stands Croce. 
In Ddmaso Alonso's La lengua poética de wongora(193 ) or Poesía espan- 
ola(195C),precision of analysis is combined with sensitivity,revealing 

a poet's art as an autonomous expressive system which must be under- 
stood from within and on its own terms(189). Castro's article "Obser- 
vaciones acerca del concepto del honor" shows that two currents of 
thousht about honour---one less enlightened,the other more---entered ints 
Spain. The first says with the hero of Lope's Los comendadores de 
Córdoba: "Honra es aquélla que consiste en otro./Hingün hombre es honrades 
por si mismo,/que del otro recibe la honra un hombre/Ser virtuoso un 
hombre y tener méritos,/no es ser honrado; pero dar las causas/para que 
los que tratan les den honra" (Other people are the repository of honour. 
No man can be said to have honour independently; others bestow it on him, 
To be virtuous and to heve merits is not equivalent to honour; it simply 
gives caÿuse for society to bestow it¥(191). The second is aloof and 
apisto¢nati¢,af.Erasmianiiand Stoic affiliations. it asserts the autono- 
my of individual conscience and right reason against vulgar opinion. its 
representatives in Golden Age Spain include Cervantes,Antonio de Torque- 
mada,Mateo Alemdn,Antonio Lépez de Vekga,Juan de Zabaleta. Castro finds 
that the less iatelkirent enlivhtened current of opinion differs from its 
foreign sources and parallels,not in kind,but in the degree of its mono- 
lithic dominance over the Spaniard's life. In 1/16 he saw the power of 
honor as a function of Spain's intellectual conformism and conservat- 
ism. The enlightened attitude to honour is part of a progressive world- 
view which gained ground at the end of the Middle Ages; it is "the Renai 
-ssance philosophy of man"(192). In the preamble to Ch.1 of Wl pensamien 
-to Casgtro DOr OW. Croce's rejection of uM _pasdiedadesperadamente 

de tu itd SU Wer, rete! RME St abtist' entordd à sf,como si esas 
cosas fuesen la materia del arte"(193), Certain "primary suppositions" 
(supuestos primarios) of the culture of his epoch make up Cervantes's 
peculiar window on life,his "ángulo vital","la perspectiva que él escog- 
i6 para sí". They were formed,mainly during Cervantes's residence in 
Italy in his early twenties,in intelligent response to the ideology of 
Renaissance humanism. They are anticipated in part by such leading spirits 
as León Hebreo,Castiglione, isembo, Vives, Erasmus,Pomponazzi, Montaigne, bruno 
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Castro regarded D.Q. as expressing e determinate Weltanschauung., his 

is the sceptical and relativist cast-of-mind of the modern era(195). 

Sis assumption that Cervantes had an intelligent familiarity with 1tal- 
ian Renaissance poetics was probably tis most fruitful single suggest- 
ion. It led cervantistas---notably E. C. Riley ie his Cervantes's Theory 
of the Novel (1962)---to the tradition of neo-Aristotelian theory after 
1550,and prompted them to consider his conception of the novel as a lucid 
system formed in that context(196). Castro took over Urtega's idea that 
two antithetical literary modes,expressing op»osite attitudes to life, 
arose side by side in the Renaissance. in some great writers,like Eras- 
mus,tney collided. Like Urtega,Castro sees Cervantes as a sort of Roman- 
tic Ironist,magnetically drwn to the region of the ideal,the Universal, 
and the xational,but incaparble of contemplating it apart from the mat- 
erial contingencies which negate it. Une side of it exalts art,systems, 
rules,norms; the other side sees them as subverted by nature and life. 
ne makes us sympathise with D.Q.'s ideal of pure justice but leaves it 
dented by the convicts' hail of stones. te saddles morally doctrinaire 
Quixote with the company of irremediably fa:lible Sancho. Pertly foll- 
owing G., Toffanin in La fine dell'umanesimo Castro holds that Cervantes 
was absorbed by the neo-Aristotelian debate about the distinction be- 
tween poetic universals and historical(198) particulars. Cervantes had 
the brilliant idea of dramatising in his novel the neat dichotomy con- 
jured by the theorists and querying its practical possibility. D.Q. 
embodies universals; Sancho represents particularity. the union of the 
two riddles the neo-Aristotelian doctrine with ironic holes, but,in 

true Cervantine Fashion does not sink it,leaving it an unresolved and 
open problem. Ccstro's conception of Cervantes's ironically critical 

and self-qualifying bent was radically new. it challenged head-on all 
thet phrase ingenio lego had traditionally im lied. However,even while 
stating an imprtant truth about Cervantes,Uastro seriously over-stated 
it. A subtle novelist,Cervantes can show different characters taking up 
different viewpoints on a given situation,without caricaturing those 
that he considers silly or wrong. A subltle moralist,he can regognize 
that there is more than one side to moral questions. Zoraida's convers- 
ion to Uhristicnity and elopement to Spain are a good thing; yet she 
leaves behind a pathetically bewildered father. Te moriscos are a 
heretical and money-hoardiig rabble., Their explusion was necessary. Yet 
its by-products include individual tragedies such as that which befalls 
(199) Ricote's family. sow,none of thèse makes Crrvantes a relativist. 
indeed,one of the features of his intellectual outlook,which makes it 
characteristic of his age and nation,is thet it acknowledges firm criter 
-ia of truth,reality,right and wrong, beauty and ugliness. Art has its f 
models and PU ee es,even for Lope de Vega; men in society are governed. 
by uniform ethical Korms,once true for Seneca,for woethius,for bante,and 
still true for vustus Lipsius; there is authority in science and leorning 
as much for Vives end trasmus,as for st Thomas aquinas centuries be- 
fore; reason,since Plato's time,had been a criterion for universal 
systems in politics and metaphysics; there is one true religion. These 
are very general U P Men pronn, them, of course(tho. gh 1h 
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Accordiir to Cestro,the Renaissance neo-platonist concept of nature is 
pentheist and secular,which effectively rules out God's providential 
rule over human affairs. To nols this audacious heresy,as well as other 
heterodoxies,Cervantes was obliged to practise the(204) "heroic hypoc- 
risy" characteristic of some of the Renaissance's most enlizhtened men 
and tacitly to expouse romponazzi's principle of double dturth,which 
legitimised the simultaneous endorsement of religious dogmas an? of 
philosophical op nions contrary to them(204). A 16th-Or 17th-ce.itury 
French image has been imposed on Ceravntes: an image a propriate,now 
in this aspect now in that,to Rab:lais,:.ontaigne,Charron,Moliére,La 
Fontaine. There is insitent stress n rationalism,Stoicism,conformity 
to natural orcer,indifference or passive deference to religion. Castro 
makes frequent cross-references to French authors. He admiringly cites 


a considerable extent he in 1925 saw Cervantes as the Spanish Montaigne. 
He wanted to see him as en epitome of all that could be considered 
progressive ant enlightened in 16th-century European thought. In one 
audacious passage he claims that Cervantes's ethical system rivals those 
of Montaigne and Justus Lipsius. Renaissance Italy is Castro's another 
point of reference. "Humanism" is not understood as a scholarly pre- 
occupation to re-invigoarte Classical à {earning (206) but as a new 
philosophy of Man in relation to the Cosmos as in E.@assirer's famous 
book Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance. Ca: tro 
pulls the representaive figures of humanistic intellectual interests--- 
Vives ,Leo n Hebreo, Bembo,Castiglione----tendentiously in the direction of 
w at he understood by neo-platonism. A character in Il cortegiano gloss- 
es the proverb "Tot homines,tot sent@entiae", This snatch of rhetorical 
#mplificatio(207) is construed BB by Castro as & new departure in 
philosophical scepticism. Casual use of the well-worn image "Hother 
Nature" in Erasmus's Praise of Folly is pounced upon as evidence of 
pantheism. fad Castro studied the humanist backsround nore thorough, 
ne woule surely have felt it necessary to say soiethins about Cicero- 
nianism; the doctrines of imitation; the literary applications of rhet- 
eric(Erasmus's Anti-Ciceronianus and De copia rerum et verborum, 
Vives's De ratione dicendi); the enrichment of Medieval aristocratic 
ideals with Ciceronian ethics,neo-platonist meptavhysics and rhetoric 
-al aesthetics(Castiglione); the "defense and illustration" of the 
vernacular(Bembo)---that is,all the subjects which the humanists do in 
fact talk about and which are more relevant to Cervantes than the "neo- 
platonism" that commands Castro's main attention. His stress on Cervantes% 
adherence to the principle of "double truth" enables to brush aside 
large sections of Cervantes's explicit ideology as mere "viewpoints" in 
a novelistic world of viewpoints,or as exaggerated protestations of 
conformism made in a hypocritical spirit. By contrast,the most tenuous 
evidence of disconformity to Catholic orthodox®y---the suspected nuances 
of a metaphor,the faintest whiff of anti-clerical irony---are made to 
groan beneath the weight of super-imposed significance(208). In facèt, 
Castro's chief evidence for describing Cervantes's "thought" is not what 
Cervantes explicitly says about,e.g. nature,tho reliability -f sense- 
experience,free-will end so on,but his artisitic practice end stylistic 
devices,symbolically interpreted(209). He turns 16th-century Spain 
ideology iato a disguised battel-ground for the modern quarrel between 
"the teo Spains",and makes Cervantes champion of the progressive camp 
(210). There is the unconfessed sense that unless they are seen to be 
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vivified by « modern mec:1ing,the classics will perish as 
pieces(211). 

Pompous over-interpretation is the co monest of all. The scu lery-mcid 
in a farce tells a joke with a saucy double meaning. "Lere we have an 
Illusory Appearance later replaced by Reality." After D.Q. slashes the 
wine-skins the inn-keeper fumes,hi: wife,assisted by Maritornes,curses, 
his daughter remains silent and smiles. "For Cervantes,th. world is 
split into multiple perspectives..."(217). 
concept of "transcendental irony" is visible in Joyce's Portrait of the 
Artist,Luk&c's Théorie du_roman,and the novel of Thomas Mann. The lat- 
ter Le important here because in pae inporta ant “Porpoctivisno re i 


arid museum- 


Spitzer takes a posrage from his « aa ae Pio inten as a key for 


understanding Cervantine irony. Schlegel says that irnoy is rooted in 
the artist's sense that life is(218) paradox,an insoluble conflict of 
the absolute and the relative(e.g. "Lycaeum" fragment no.108). 
like Goethe in Faust or Shakespeare in Hamlet,he will present life as 
ironic play,adoptin: a Socratic pose of of dissimulating openness,and 
rising aloof above al: viewpoints expressed in his poem. The artist's 
awareness Of Llinit is,in effect,hiz liberation from limit and his app- 
roximation to the absolute. Mann in the passage quoted by Spitzer says: 
"And just beacuse it is so solemn it must be treated with a Light touch. 
For lishtness,wy friend,flipoancy,the artful jest,that is God's very 
best gift to man,th profoundest knowledge we have of that complex, 
questionable thing we cal. life...Only in lightness can the spirit of 
man rise above feuci questions]; with a laugh at bei:g faced with the 
unanswerable,nerhaps he can make even God his elf,tze great Unanswering, 
laugh." Spitzer's Cervantes,like Schlegel's ironist,is split between 
celight in il .usion and sce ticism before it. He has written the first 
"anti-novel",which warns against the seductions of novelesque illusion 
for uñïcritical readers(cf. Flaubert's Emma Bovary and Bouvard et Pecu- 
chet), get st the same time uphold: its rights by vivid representation 

of reality en: tiie ingredients of romance(219). 

17th-century drama presents many merry games with illusion. Often,they 
are in-jokes made natural by a tightly conventionalised artistic medium. 
the clown in a comedia will say "If this were a comedia_,my master would 
now recite a sonnet", Phe gal4n_ then duly recites a s.nuet. In a specta 
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which presents obstacles to their self-fulfilment; the ideals and will 
which are mobilised to overcome them are the determinants of their 
history. Facts need to be explained in terms of this value-system(229). 
It coheres in a "structure" which Castro calls a "morada vital",ex- 
istential dwelling: "un mbito de valores...un funcionar con vistas al 
futuro,un sentirsé formando parte de una totalidad de conciencia colect 
-iva..." The morada vital(230) was formed through the inter-action 
upon each other of the three castes which co-existed in the Peninsula 
after the Arab invasion. Eventually,the Christian-Castlian caste ecl- 
ipsed the other two,evicting recalcitrant Muslims end Jews between 

1492 and 1609,and forcing the remainder to live as inferior conversos 
(in contradistinction to cristianos viejos) in a stiffly hierarchical 
society. the life-style of the ChristiansCastlians is a hybrid,formed 
partly in disguised imitation of those of the Muslims and Jews,partly 
in reaction against them,but always in some living relationship to 
them. To meet the challenge of the Reconquest,the Christians evolved 
a sort of Samurai society,in which brainword was left to the Jews, 
handiwork to the moorish minorities within their kingdoms,and command 
and warfare to themselves---the overlords. When the age of "conflict" 
(i.e. the 16th century) came,they found themselves alone with their 


creencia(faith) and dimensfon imperativa de la persona(sense of person- 
-Al worth and superiority). The _ériMiano viejo froze into an attitude of 
aimless and effortless self-esteem. The Spaniard's vividura(life-style) 
has thereafter incorporated two conflicting postures: a total commitment 
to the més all4(a‘ beyond" which can embrace faith,honour,dreams of im- 
perial conquest,Sancho's island,transforming Alnso Quijano inot D.Q.) 
and anguished insecurity about a life based on such commitment. Cer- 
vantes's novel,in its high-low style,reflects both postures(231). 
That Cervantes wes able intuitively to anticivate the existentialist 
ideologies formulated by sierkegaard, Nietzsche, Bergson,Heidesger,and 
above all,Dilthey,is due,Castro affirms,to the fact that the Semitic 
races in Spain had long since adopted an instinctively existentialist 
stance towards the world(234). The inspire: hunch about Cervantes be- 
ing a "Hispano-Jew" appears in Cervantes y los casticismos españoles 
(1966),p.82. If we cannot get hold of the several tomes of Dilthey's 
Gesammelte Schriften,D.Q. will do as an introduction. Castro gives an 
account of Dilthey's life-philosophy in Chapter 2 of La realidad hist- 
brica de Espana(235). 
The traditional image of "cervantes,ingenio lego" is replaced by that o 
of a culture-hero fit for the imminent Second Republic: a Cervantes 
who goes to Mass strictly for apvearances' sake and who mouths react- 
ionary platitudes with left-wing reservations in his heart; a Cervant- 
es who has more in conion with the worldly humanism of Castiglione, the 
naturalistic fatalism of :ontaigne,and the pantheism of Giordano Bruno 
than with th: ideology of Lope ce Vega(244). The vicissitudes of liter- 
ary history,rather more than the effect of Cervantes's satire,decreed 
that long before 1800 men would cease to be familiar with Spanish chiva 
-lric romances. Consequently they lost the instinctive grasp,possessed 
by Cervantes's Spanish contemporaries,of the literary imitativeness of 
hero's behaviour and of its function as pardoy. It is one thing to know 
abstractly what the book is supposed to satirise; quite another natural 
-ly to see the hero's conduct in its proper burlesque relationship. In 
the 18th century outside Spain---an age of burlesque and satire---the 
weakening of this grasp did not affect comprehension very much. In 13th 
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Spain,where the romances were still remembered and available to be 
read,the desree of weakening was much less. However,given a cultural 
climate very different from that of Cervantes's age---that is,the 
Romantic era---the tate loosening of its moorings in chivalric 
literature enabled D.Q., to float gently away into a heaven of ideal- 
ism and symbol(245). Literary criticism is essentely concerned with 
what literature means. We presuppose that what is meant was what was 
intended. Understanding it equals getting the point of it,and the 
point must(249) of course include all the aesthetic purposes that are 
specific to literature,not just the paraphraseable gist. "Literature” 
is an obviously vague term,made no more precise by the prefix "imag- 
inative" or by the substitution of "literary art". So many species of 
literature not customarily considered artistic are profoundly art- 
istic. So much “literary art" overlaps with what falls outside it... 
The flashins red light does not mean in abtstraction from a social 
situation where motor-traffic flows and needs to be controlled. Its 
meaning is not something that I create for it nor something that it 
possesses autonomously is its use. Understanding literary art con- 
sists in referring it to two such systems,one encased within the oth 
-er as tee an individual "parole" within a communal "langue". The 
first is the writer's whole style and outlook; the second is the cul 
-tural system or series of systems in which this has been formed. 
"Encased" is a misleading metaphor. The second impregnates the first 
like a biological atmosphere. ıt foliows that to try to understand 
one without the other is absurd. Yet it also follows that information 
about the "atrosphere" is already implicit---often explicit---in what 
it enshrouds, The poem(novel,play) points mutely at the rules for 
understanding it, Die tes look. Attentive reading renders much 
erudite excavation eround it otiose. The cultural systems which cons 
-titute the "atmosphere" of art are partly historically dated and 
national and partly not. ro understand Misoguchi's films it is rathe’ 
more important to know the international language of cinema than 
Japanese culture since the Second World War; and to see and apprec- 
iate their elegiac quality,the first kind of knowledge is much less 
to the(250) point than having a generally well-nourished artistic 
sensibility. The intentional activity of men in any culture is alw- 
ays far richer than their capacity to rationalise it. monsieur 
Jourdain spoke prose without realising it; men usec rhetoric before 
they analysed it; Cervantes never mentions the term "irony" yet is 
an accomplished master of w&hat it denotes. We are therefore not 
restricted to rationalising that activity solely in terms which they 
themselves used. However,the rationalisations that we offer are stil} 
subject to criteria of sense and nonsense,of greater prabability or 
less. They have to appear as natural complements or refinements of 
the artist's own. They have to fit the evidence(251). ‘the argument 
"Great works of art can only interset us if we can feel them to be 
of our time" makes the assumption that there is a temporal zone 

"Our time" freec from the ties of history,and within which all that 
has been created is accessible to us on terms of easy and nat@ural 
familiarity. in reality,the past begins one second ago. Some effort 
of historical imagination is involved in understanding the very lat- 
est book or film or play\252( 
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W. M. Thackeray,Vanity Fair; A Novel without a Hero 
Edited by Geoffrey & Kathleen Tillotson 


Methuem & Co.,1963 


Introduction: Vanity Fair is his first novel on a big scale. For all its im- 
mensity,it works under a statute of limitation, There is no fat on its mammoth 
frame, Thackeray limits the amount of description of place,whether of town 

or coumtry-side, In most big novels description exists in plenty and to forgo 
it meant doing more of other and harder things. Place---Queen's Crawley, London, 
Brighton, Brussels,and Pumpernickel---is set thorough Y before us,as it must 

be in any gnovel,but by means of a few strokes only. It exists to play a part 
in the story,or to make a comment. The principle wderlying the rejection of 
of- surplus description is extended to cover someting more important---the 
personages of the novel, There is a limitation in the amount of individual 
life allowed them . In Barry lyndon,which immediately preceded Vanity Fair, 
Thackeray wrote; "If the tale of his life have any moral(which I sometimes 
@oubt),it is that honesty is not the best policy(v)....Novelists especially 
make a most profuse,mean use of this pedlar's measure,and mete out what they 
call poetical justice, Justice,forsooth$ Does human life exhibit justice after 
this fashion? Is y the good &lways who ride in gold coaches and the icked who 
go to the workhouse? Does the world always reward merit,never worship cant, 
never raise mediocrity to distinctiom? never crowd to hear a donkey braying 
from a pulpit,nor ever buy the tenth edition of a fool's book?,.." That 
account for the title of the novel,and for his naming almost all his person- 
ages so aS to convey a moral comment---the Crawleys( because they have always 
crawled as near as they could get to the great),Tom Eaves(who mixes Peeping 
Tom and eavesdropping),lord Steyne( because he is deeply stained,and associated 
with Regency Brighton,one of whose famous streets is the Steyne),and so on, 
Think how a novel of Virginia Woolf would shrink if we removed the account of 
the aesthetic sensibilitiesof her personages! But for Thackeray all that is 
ruled out as irrelevant to his purposes, The Mrs Dalloways are versions of the 
author, but Thackeray chose personages quite unlike himself,in that they have no 
interesting inner life. No one wants to witness the inner life of an old Sedley 
or a Dobbin,or even a Rawdon Crawley, Rawdon's mind is a rudimentary organ(vi 
The knitted eveñts that lead up to the "catastrophe" in Chapter 53,and their 
implications for the sawakening intelligence of Rawdon,are only half wmder- 
stood if the reader does not allew himself the leisure to draw the right con- 
clusions at every tum, That readers have been careless is suggested by Mr 
Gordon Ray's discovery that every edition transposed two parts of Chapter 59 
(viii). It is with the upper "nation" that he is concerned,and he calls it 
"Vanity Fair” because he is concerned first of all with its top layers, These 
layers consist of the King himself,to whom Becky succeeds in getting herself 
presented,and the high aristocracy---lord Steyne and his family, Lady South- 
down, Lady Bareacres---into which Mrs Rawdon Crawley succeeds in "crawling." Th 
Then there is a lower layer,still aristocratic,that of the two Sir Pitt 
Crawleys. Lower down come the great merchant families,the Sedleys,the Osbornes, 
and the Dobbins,and lower still,the small professional people,Dr Swishtail 

and the Pinkertons, One step below this comes the thickly populated layer of 
small tradesmen,and higher servants; and thendown to the lower(ix) servants 
-—-but no further, The main field adopted by Thackeray is that occupied by thy 
great merchants and those in the next rabk above them--—-the Crawleys, Becky's 
career takes her up to the highest layer,while Amelia's takes her dom to 
something like the shopkeeper level. If Thackeray had taken the lower orders aç 
his material there would have been much less of vanity to report(x). But 
inside the Fair also there are notable exceptions to his generalisation.: Mrs 
Sedley,the wife of Major O'Dowd,Lady Jane Sheepshanks,the Marchioness of 
Steyne, Andikere is Amelia---Thackeray sees her as rather silly, but only ways 
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that do not supremely matter. Rawdon @rawley,boor as he is,is not without 
kindness, The main exception to vanity is Dobbin. As his name almost ful- 
somely implies,he has no pretensions to brilliance. The novel is without a 
hero because he,the only possible candidate,has nothing of the dash displayed 
by the heroes of the contemporary novels that Thackeray is: putting to shame. 
Of the selfishness which is endemic in the “great struggling crowds of Vanity 
Fair"(Ch.26),he has no trace---even to the extent that Amelia possesses some 
sort of it. Ye is that rarest of hypocrites,the one who hides his goodness, 
It is interesting that on the evidence of the manuseript(of which 12 chapters 
survive) Dobbin may have been a late addition to the story(xi). "It was but 
a few days after the poor mother had gone to her lonely burying-place; and was 
laid,unwept ani disregarded,in a vault full of strangers"(Ch.16),. The sentence 
condems Sir Pitt,and also his dead wife's family,who had sacrificed her to 
the "old Silenus" beacsue of his social position and title. Commentary also 
exists when narrative is at its purest,for the matter is almost wholly pre- 
sented as things seen and heard(xiv). And when we look at particular passages 
of the commentary we find that they themselves are half marrative and picture 
(xv). For Sir Thomas Beecham Vanity Fair was the greatest of 19th-century 
English novels--~and in order to weigh that superlative we have to remember 
that he as so fond of Dickens that he "kmew him by heart"(xvi). Thackeray's 
final revisions, The manner of the narrator gains in dignity when he refers not 
awn? to the sto of "Prince Whatdyecallem" in the Arabian Nights but*‘Prince Ahmed” 
LA M S Gictewleqcs Linie dès final ducu-—“Darknees our dou aa the field 
and city..." is,mysteriously,more powerful and ominous than "The darkness..." 
Another small omission which calls for special comment is the cutting out of 
the amiable reference to "the opposite side ef "Goswell Street over the way,' 
like the immortal casement of Mr Pickwick"(Ch.66),which may be one more indic- 
ation of khe deteriorating relations betwemm Thackeray and Dickens(xxiv). His 
main source fro the Brussels and Waterloo chapters was a very recently pub- 
lished work,G, R. Gleigts Story ef the Battle of Waterloo(1847),which he read 
as soon as it came out(xxix). He has given to Gleig's generalised descriptien 
a personal and particular applicatien,so that the truth of imagination and the 
truth of history reimforce one another(xxx). Jes's panic search for horses 
and his expensive half-hour with Rebecca is but a single,comically elaborated 
instance of the general situation as presented by Gleig(xxxi). 


Before the Curtain: As the Manager of the Performance sits before the curtaiz 
on the boards,and looks into the Pair,a feeling of profound melancholy comes o 
over him in his survey of the bustling place, There is a reat quantity of 

eating and drinking,making love and jilting, laughing and the contrary, smoking, 
cheating, fighting,dancing,and fiddling;....Yes,this is VANITY FAIR; not a 

moral place certaimly; nor a merry one,though very noisy(5)....And with this, 
and a profound bow to his patrons,the Manager retires,and the curtain rises(6) 


Chai; "It is Mrs Sedley's coach,sister," said Miss Jemima, “Sambo,the black 
servant,has just rung the bell; and the coachman has a new red waistcoat." 
"Have you completed all the necessary preparations inciden to Miss Sedley's 
departure,Miss Jemima?" asked Miss Pinkerten herself,that majestic lady...,the 
friend of Doctor Johnson...."We have made her a bow-pet." "Say a bouquet,sister 
Jemima,*tis more genteel," YWell,a booky as big almost as a haystack..."(11). 
Kiss Pinkerton proeeeded to write her own name,and Miss Sedley's,in the fly 
leaf of a Johmson's Dictionary---the interesting work which she invariably 
presented to her shcolars,on their departure from the Mall....Being commanded 
by her elder sister to get "the Dictionary" from the cupboard,Miss Jemima had 
extracted two copies of the book....When Miss Pinkerton had finished the 
inscription in the first,Jemima,with rather a dubious and timid air,handed her 
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the second, "For whom is this,Miss Jemima?" said Miss Pinkerton,with awful 
coldness, "For Becky Sharp," answered Miss.Jemima,trembling very much..."For 
Becky Sharp: she is going too." "MISS JEMIMA!" exclaimed Miss Pinkerton,in 
the largest capitals, '...Replace the Dixonary in the closet,and never 
venture to take such a liberty in future," “Well,sister,it's only two-and- 
ninepence, ml poor Becky wil] òo niserabhe if she don't get one."....Although 
schoolmistresses' letters are to be trusted no more nor less than church- 
yard epitashs; yet,as it sometimes happens that a person departs this life, 
who is really deserving of all the praises thektonecutter carves over his 
bones(13)....Miss Sedley could not only sing like a lark,or a Mrs Billington 
e... and spell as well as a Dixonary itself....She had twelve intimate and 
bosom friends out of the twenty-four young ladies,...As she is not a heroine, 
there is no need to describe her person; indeed I am afraid that her nose was 
rather short than otherwise,and her cheeks a great deal too round and red 
for a heroine(14)....the silly thing would cry over a dead canary bird; or 
over a mouse,that the cat haply had seized upon; or over the end of a novel, 
were it ever so stupid....Well,then, The flowers,and thepresents,and the 
trunks,and bonnet-bomes of Miss Sedley having been arranged by Mr Sambo 

in the carriage,together with a very small and weather-beaten old cewfs-skin 
trunk with Miss Sharp's card neatly upon it,which was delievered by Sambo with 
a grin,and packed by the coachman with a corresponding sneer(15)...."You'll 
go in and say good by to Miss Pinkerton,Becky?" said Miss Jemima to a young 
ledy of whom nobody took any notice...."I suppose I must,”....Miss Sharp 
said in French,and with a perfect accent,"Mademoiselle,je viens vous faire 
mes adieux," Miss Pinkerton did not understand French; she only direeted 
those who did....She waved one hand,both by way of adieu,and to give Miss 
Sharp an opportunity of shaking one of the fingers of the hand which was left 
out for that purpose, Miss Sharp only folded her own hands with a very frigid 
smile amd bow,and quite declined to accept the proffered honour...."Stop!" 
cried Miss Jemima,rushing to the gate with a parcel....But,le!} and just as 
the cpach drove off,Miss Sharp put her pale face out of the wimdow,and act- 
ually flung the book back into the garden(16) 


Chee: “..eFor two years I have only had insults and outrages from her....I 
have never had a friend or a kind word,except from you....She doesn't a word 
of French,but was too proud to confess it....and so than Heavem for Frenc } 

la ce} ve l'Empereur! Vive Bonaparte!" "O Rebecca,Rebecca,for shame!” 
cried Miss Sedley....All the world used her ill,said this young philanthrop- 
ist,and we may be pretty certain that persons whom all the world treats ill, 
deserve entirely the treatment they gèt, The world is a looking glass,and 
gives back to every man the reflections of his own face, From at it,and it 
will in turn look sourly upon you; laugh at it and with it,and it is a jolly 
good companien....1f the world neglected Miss Sharp,she wever was knowm te 
have done a good action in behalf of anybody(19)....Miss Sharp8s father was 
an artist,and in that quality had given lessons of drawing at Miss Pinkerton's 
School....He married a young woman of the French nation,by profession an 
opera girl € Ms. Ill natured persons however say that Rebesca was born before 
the lawful celebration of her excellent parents’ union ]....She was small and 
slight in person; pale,sandy~haired,and with eyes habitually cast down: when 
they looked up they were very large,odd,and attractive; so attractive,that the 
Reverend Mr Crisp,fresh from Oxford,and curate to the Vicar of Chiswick,... 
fell in love with Miss Sharp; being shot dead by a glance of her eyes,which was 
fired all the way across Chiswick Church(20) from the school-pew to the read 
~desk....By the side of many tall and bouncing giæłgyowung ladies in the est- 
blishment,Rebecca looked like a child, But she had the dismal precocity of 
PRA Many a dun had she talked te,and turned away from her father's door 

21)6 
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Many a tradesman had she coaxed and wheedled into good humour....But she 
had never been a girl,she said; she had been a woman since She was eight 
years old(21)....The rigid formality of the place suffocated her...and she 
looked back to the freedom and the beggary of the old studio in Seho with 
...-much regret....She had a little room in the garret,where the maids heard 
her walking and sobbing at mëght; but it was with rage,and not with grief, 
She had not been much of a dissembler,until now her loneliness taught her 
to feign. She had never mingled in the society of women....The happiness--- 
the superior advantages of the young women round about her,gave Rebecca in- 
expressible pangs of envy...."How they cringe and bow to that Creole, be- 
cause of her hundred thousand pounds! I am a thousand times cleverer and more 
charming than that creature,for all her wealth..." She was already a music- 
ian and, a good 1: uguist(22)....Minerva thought wisely,she could spare the 
P PSE for the juniors, and imtimated to Miss Sharp that she 
was to instruct them in music for the future, The girl refused,and to the 
astonishment of the majestic mistress of the school, "I am here to speak 
French with the children,not to teach them music,and save money for you. 
Give me money,and I will teach them." ...It was in vain that the old lady 
asked her if she was aware she ws speaking to Miss Pinkerton? Rebecca 
laughed in her face....Worthy Miss Pinkerton,although she had a Roman 
nose and a turban,and was as tall as a grenadier,and had been up to this 
time an irresistible princess,ahd no will or strength like that of her 
little apprentice,and in vain did battle against her....Attempting once to 
scold her in public,Rebecca hit upon the before-mentioned plan of answering 
in French,which quite routed the old woman(23)....When Rebecca saw the two 
magnificent Cashmere shawls which Joseph Sedley had brought home to his 
sister,she said,with perfect truth,"that it must be delightful to have a 


brother," and easily got the pity of the tender-hearted Amelia,for being 
alone in the wrldes.. "Not alone," said Amelia; ",.,1 shall always be your 
friend,and love you as a sister..."(24). "And is your sister-in-law a nice 
pretty woman?” "La! Joseph is not married." ...When the dinner-bell rang 
rang she went down stairs with her arm rowd her friend's waist....She 

was so agitated at the drawing-room door,that she could hardly find courage 
to enter, "Feel my heart,how it beats,dear!" she said to her friend(25) 


Che3: A very stout,puffy man...with several immense neckcloths,that rose 
almost to his nose,with a red striped waistcoat and an apple green coat... 
was reading the paper by the fire when the two girls entered,and blushed 
excessively,and hid his entire face almost in his neckcloths at this ap- 
parition, "It's only your sister,Joseph," said Amelia, laughing...."..,and 
this is my friend,Miss Sharp,whom you have heard me mention." "No,never, 
upon my word,” said the head under the neckcloth,shaking very much.... 
"He's very handsome," whispered Rebecca to Amelia,rather loud, "Do you 
think so? I'll tell him." “Darling! not for worlds,” said Miss Sharp,stært- 
ing back as timid as a fam... turning as red as his yellow face would 
allow him(26)....The old gentleman was a wag in his way. Joseph at this 
burst out into a wild fit of laughter; in which,eméountering the eye of 
Miss Sharp,he stopped all of a suddem,as if he had been shot....If Miss 
Rebecca Sharp had determined in her heart upon making the conquest of this 
big beau,I don't think,ladies,we have any right to blame her....recollect 
that Miss Sharp had no kind parent to arrange these delicate matters for her 
(27)...What causes young people to “come out" but the noble ambition ef 
matrimony?...What keeps them dancing till five o'clock in the morning 
through a whole mortal season?...What causes respectable parents to take up 
their carpets,set their houses topsy-turvy,and spend a fifth of their 
year's income in ball suppers and iced champagne? Is it sheer love of their 
species,and an umadulterated wish to see young people happy and dancing? 
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Psha! they want to marry their daughters; and,as honest Mrs Sedley has,in 
the depths of her kind heart,already arranged a score of little schemes for 
the settlement of her Amelia,so also had our beloved but unprotected Rebecca 
determined to do her very best to secure the husband,who was even more necess 
-ary for her than for her husband....Charming Alnaschar visiomsLthe day- 
dreams of the barber's fifth brother in the Arabian Nights]! it is the happy 
privilege of youth to construct you...(28). Joseph was lazy,peevish,and a 
ben vivant....His bulk caused Jeseph much anxious thought and alarm; now 
and then he would make a desperate attempt to get rid of his superabundant 
fat...He never was well dressed; but he took the hugest pains to adorn his 
big person,and passed many hours daily in that occupation. His valet made 
a fortune out of his wardrobe; his toilet-table was covered with as many pom 
atums and essences as ever were employed by an old beauty: he had tried,in 
order to give himself a waist,every girth,stay,and waistband then invented. 
Like most fat men,he would have his clothes made too tight,and took care 
they should be of the most brilliant colours and youthful cut, When dressed 
at length,in the afternoon,he would issue forth to take a drive with nobody 
in the Park; and then would come back in order to dress again and ge and dine 
with nobody at the Piazza Coffee-Howe, He was as vain as a girl....Whmme 
called Sedley a very handsome man,she knew that amelia would tell her moti 
er,who would probably tellJoseph....If you had told Sicorax that her son 
Caliban was as handsome as Apollo,she would(29) have been pleased,witch as 
she was, Perhaps,too,J°seph would overhear the complimemt---Rebecca spoke 
loud enough-—and he did hear,and...the praise thrilled through every fibre of 
his bog body....Then,however,came a fecoil., "Is the girl making fun ofeme?" 
he thought....We have talkedof Joseph being as van as a girl, Heaven hlp 
us} the girls have only to turn thdtables,and say of one of their om sex 
"She is as vain as à man," and they’ will have perfect reason... .Mrs Sedley 
had prepared a fine curry for his son...,and in the course of -abe dinner 
a portion of this dish was offered to Rebecca, "What is it?" said she,turn- 
ing an appealing look to Mr Joseph. "Capital," said he. His mouth was full 
of it: his face quite red with the delightful exercise of gobbling.... "Oh,I 
mast try some,if it is an Indian dish. I am sure everything must be good that 
comes from there,."..."Oh,excellent{" said Rebecca,who was suffering tortures 
with the cayenne pepper. “Try a chili with it,Miss Sharp," said Jospeh, 
really interested, "A chili," said Rebecca,gasping. "Oh yes!" She thought 
chili was something cool,as its name imported,and was served with some, 
"How fresh and gref they look," she said,and put one into her mouth. It was 
hotter than the curry; flesh and blood could bear it no longer. She laid down 
her fork, "Water,for Heaven's sake,water$}" she cried. Mr Sedley burst out 
laughing(30)....Thepaternallaugh was echoed by Joseph....The ladies only 
smiled a little, They thought poor Rebecca suffered tco much.,...whm the 
ladies had retired after dinner,the wily old fellew said to his son,"have 
a care,Joe; that girl is setting her capatyou." "Pooh! nonsense!" said Joe, 
highly flattered....Being an invalid,Zeseph contented himself with a bottle 
of claret,beside his Madeira at dinner,and he managed a couple of plates full. 
of strawberries and cream,and twenty-four little rout cakes,that were lying 
neglected in a plate near him,and certainly(for novelists have the prikvil- 
EH of knowing everything) he thought a great deal about the girl up stairs 
F1)o.s 


Ch,4: As for Mr Sedley's jokes,Rebecca laughed at them with a cordialiÿy and 
perseverance dk not a little pleased and softened that good-naturged 
gentleman, Nor was it with the chiefs of the family alone that miss Sharp 
found favour....She persisted in calling Sambo "Sir," and "Mr Sambo," to the 
delight of thata dant(32),.."I am better now," said the girl,with the 
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sweetest smile possible,taking good-natured Mrs Sedley's extended hand and 
kissing it respectfully. "How kind you all are to me! All," she added with 

a laugh,"except you,Mr Joseph." “Me!” said Joseph,meditating an instant de- 
parture...."Yes; how could you (Sd bd cruel as to make me eat that horrid pepp- 
er-dish at dinner,the first day I ever saw you?...I shall take care how I 

let you choose for me another time," said Rebecca,as they went down to dinner. 
"I didn't thnk men were fond of putting poor harmless girls to phim." "By Gad, 
Miss Rebecca,I wouldn'thyrt you for the wrld.” "No," said she,"I know you 
wouldn't,” and then she gave him ever so gentle a pressure with her little 
hand,and drew it back quite frightened,and looked just for one instant in his 
face,and then dow at the carpet-reësÿ and I am not prepared to say that Joe's 
heart did not thump at this little involuntary,timid,gentle motion ef regard 
on the part of the simple girl(33)....I1f a person is too poor to keep a 
servant,though ever so elegant,he must sweep his own rooms; if a dear girl 
has no dear Mamma to settle matters with the young man,she must dopit for 
herself... A woman with fair opportwmities,and without an absolute hump.may 
marry WHOM SHE LIKES, Only let us be thamkfiml that the darlings are like the 
beasts of the field,and didn't know their ow power, They would overcome us 
entirely if they did...."The children must have some one with them (wher they 

go to Vauxhalll,"cried Mrs Sedley., "Let Joe go," said his father laughing. 
"He's big enough." At which speech even Mr Sambe at the sideboard burst out 
laughing,and poor fat Joe felt incline to become a parricide almost. "Uno his 
stays$" continued theipittiess old gentleman. "Fling some water in his face, 
Miss Sharp,or carry him upstairs: the dear creature's fainting., Poor victim! 
carry him up; he's as light as a feather!"(34)...."Ask George Osborme if he'll 
come." At this,I don't know in the least for what reason,Mrs Sedley looked at 
her husband and laughed. Mr Sedley's eyes twinkled in a manner indescribably 
roguish,and he looked at Amelia; and Amelia,hanging dowm her head, blushed as 
only young ladies of seventeen know how to blush,and as Miss Rebecca Skarp 
never blushed in her life---at least not since she wes eight years old,and 
when she was caught stealing jam out of a cupboard by her godm§other....im 
a_curtain lecture,I say,Mrs Sedley took her husband to task for his cruel | 
conduct to poor Joe(35)....But this arrangement left Mr Joseph Sedley tete-a— 
tête with Rebecca...occupied in netting a green silk purse(38)....He had 
never been but once at a tiger-hunt,when the accident im question occurred,when 
when he was half killed--mot by the tiger,but by the fright. And as he talked 
on,he grew quite bold,and actually had the audacity to ask Miss Rebecca for 
whom she was knitting the green silk purse? (39)....The ditty: "Ah! bleak and 
barren was the moor,/And loud and piercing was the storm,"etc. As she came 
to the last words,Miss Sharp's "deep-toned voice faltered" [Thomas Haynéfs 
Bayly's well-known song "We met---'twas in a crowd" contains the lines: "He 
spoke---his words were cold,and @his smile was wnalter'd:/I knew how much he 
felt,for his deep-toned voice falter'd"], Everybody felt the allusion ‘to her 
departure,and to her hapless orphan state. Josem Sedley...was profo undly 
touched... If he had the courage; if George and Miss Sedley had remained...in 
the farther room; Joseph Sedley's bachelorhood would have been at end,and this 
work would never have been written...."My dear Miss Sharp,one little tea- 
spoonful of jelly to recruit you after your immense---your---your delightful 
exertions," "Bravo,Jos$" said Mr Sedley; on hearing the bantering of which 
well-known voice,Jos instantly relapsed inte an alarmed silence,and quickly 
took his departure, He did not like awake all night thinking whether or not 
he was in love with Miss Shape the passion of love never interfered with the 
appetite or the shlumber of Mr Joseph Sedley(41). 


Ch,5: Dobbin was the quietest,the clumsiest,and,as it seemed,the dullest of all 
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of all Dr Swishtail's young gentlemen, His parent was a grocer in the city: 
and it was bruited abroad that he was admitted into Dr Swishtail's academy 
upon what are called "mutual principles"---that is to say,the expenses of 

his board and schooling were defrayed by his father in goods,net money; and 
he stood there---almost at the bottomof the school---...as the representative 
of so many pounds of tea,candles,sugar,...and other commodities, A dreadful 
day it was for young Dbbin when one of the youngsters of the school,having 

run into the tom upon a poaching excursion...,espied the cart of Dobbin & 
Rudge, Grocers and Oilmen,Thames Street,london,at the Doctor's door,discharg- 
ing a cargo of thewares in which the firm dealt. Young Dobbin had no peace 
after that. The jokes were frightful,and merciless against him...."Your 
father's only a merchant,Osborne," Dobbin said in private to the little boy 
who had brought down the storm upon him. At which the latter replied haughtily, 
"My father's a gentleman,and keeps his carriage"(45),...High and low,all 

made fun of him...» They cut his bed-strings....There was no little fellow 

but had his jeer abd joke at Bobbin; and he bore everything quite patiently, 
and was entirely dumb and miserable. Cuff,on thdcontrary, was the great chief 
and dandy of the Swishtail Seminary. He smuggled wine in....Ponies used to 
come for him to ride home on Saturdays....He had a gold repeater....He could 
make French poetry. What else didn't he know,or couldn't he do?...Cuff, the 
unquestioned king of the school,ruled over his subjects and bullied them.... 
"Figs" was the fellow whom he despised most(46),...Dobbin was lying under a 
tree in the play-ground,spelling over a favourite ccopy of the Arabian Nights 
which he had....Well,he had for once forgotten the world....when shrill 
cries,as of a feTiow \little weeping,woke up his pleasant reverie; and, look- 
ing up,he saw Cuff before him, belabouring a little boy. It was the lad who 
had peached upon him about he grocer's cart..,."How dare you,sir, break the 
bottle?" says Cuff to the little urchin(47),...Torture in a public school 

is as much licensed as the knout in Russia....Perhaps Dobbin's foolish soul 
revolted againgt that exerciseof tyranny; or perhaps he had a hankering feel- 
ing of vence g n his mind,and longed to measure himself against that splemd- 
Mrant(48)....1f I had the pen of a Napier,or a Bell's Lifelthe 
Me, the Peninsular Wars,and the famous sporthg newspaper,Bell's 
J ,I should like to describe this combat properly. It was 

mof the Guard---(that is,it would have been,only Wate had 


f with ten thousand bayonets....in other words,Cuff coming up 
Sut quite reeling and grogey,the Fig-merchant put in his left 


nirea Osborne in secret. "iow he was his valet,his dog,his man Friday. 
pred Osborne to be the possessor of every perfectiont st): 


But my readers,..must be content with a chapter about Vauxhall, 
which is so short that it scarce deserves to be called a chapter 
at all. And yet it is a chapter,and a very importantome too. Are 
À not there little chapters in everybody's life,that seem to be 
nothing,and yet affect all the rest of the history?...Every soul 
a agreed,that or that night Jos would propose to make Rebecca 
Fier. The parents at home had acquiesced in the arrangement, 
bee oh bet ourselves,old Mr Sedley had a feeling very much akin to contempt 
“his son,.¥rOnce or twice Jos had been on thepoint of saying somethimg very 
imi rtant to her,to which she was most willing to lend an ear,but the fat 
fellow coulf#not be brought to wmbosom himself of his great secret,and very 
much to his sister's disappointment he only rid himself of a large sigh and 
turned away....lt was of course Mrs Sedley's opinion that her son would 
demean himself by a marriage with an artist's daughter, "But,lor',"a'am," 
ejaculated Mrs Blemkinsop,"we was only only grocers when we marriei Mr S.,wm 
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a stock-broker's clerk,and we hadn't five hundred pounds among us,and we're 
rich enough now," And Amelia was entirely of this opinion,to which,gradually, 
the good-natured Mrs Sedley was breughkt(55)....Se that everything seemed to 
smile upon Rebecca's fortues,...All she wanted was the proposal,and ak} how 
Rebecca now felt the want of a mother---a dear,tender mother,who would have 
managed the business in ten minutes,and,in the course of a little delicate 
confidential conversation,would have extracted the interesting avowal from the 
bashful lips of the young man... AS the majestic Jos stepped out of the ereak- 
ing vehicle the crowd gave a cheer for the fat gentleman,who blushed and 
looked very big and mighty,as he walked away with Rebecca under his arm(56)... 
the twinkling boxes,in which the happy feasters made believe to eat slices of 
almost invisible ham....They both felt that the sifkhtänn was extremely tend- 
er and critical,and new or never was the moment,Miss Sharp thegght, to provoke 
that declaration which was trembling on the timid lips of Mr Sedley....he told 
her several of his favourite Indian stories over again for,at least,the sixth 
time. "How I should like t# see India!" said Rebecca, "Should you?" said JOseph, 
with a most killing tenderness(57)...."He must pappese tb-moysrow,"” thought 
Rebecca, "He called me his soul's darling four times,he squeezed my hand in 
Amelia's presemce. He(60)must propose to-morrow." And so thought Ameliagtes...» 
Oh,ignorant young creatures! Hew little de you knew the effect of Back punch! 
eeeEVen Sedley's valet,the most solemn and correct of gentlemen,withthe mute- 
ness and gravity of an undertaker,could hardly keep his countenance in order,at 
he looked at his unfortunate master(61)....George Osborne: "Hang it,the family’: 
low enoygh already,without her. A governess is all very well,but I8d rather 
have a lady for my sister-in-law, I'm a liberal man; but Ive my proper pride, 
and know my own station: let her know hers...." M,ss Sharp,from her little 
bed-room on the second floor,was in observation until Mr Joseph's great form 
should heave in sight(62}, "Sister Anne is en the watch-tower," said he to Ame 
-lia,"but there's nobody coming;" and laughing and enjoying the joke hugely... 
And your little friend,Miss Sharp,must learn her station"(63). It was the death- 
warrant, All was over(64)....She was thinking in her heart,"It was George 
Osborne who prevented my marriage,"---And she loved George Osborne accordingly 
(65)....Finally came the parting with Miss Amelia,over which picture I intend 
to throw a veil, But afetr a scene @in which one person was in earnest and the 
other a perfect performer,..Rebecca and Amelia parted,the former vowing to 

love her friend foe ever and ever and ever(66), 


Che7: .-."-—~at least,I shall be amongst gentlefoiks,and not with vulgar city 
people:" and she fell to thinking og her Russe:! Square friends with that very 
same philosophical bitérness with which,in a certain apologue,the fox is re- 
presented as speaking of the grapes(68)....But old Tinker was not to be pumped 
by this little cress-questioner; and signifying to her that bed was a place for 
sleeping,not conversation,set up in her corner of the bed subh a snnore as onl 
the nose of innocence can produce(72)....But the writer of these pages,who ha 
purusued in former days,and in the same bright weather,the same remarkable 
journe§$y,cannot but kink of it with a sweet and tender regret, Where’ is the 
road now,and its merry incidents of life....IS old Weller alive or Qdead?... 
Alas$ we shall never hear the horn sing at midnight,or see the pike-gates 

fly open any more(73). 


Che8: ..0"..ehim and his fam'ly has been cheating me..." Sir Pitt might have s 
said "he and his family," to be sure; but rich baronets do not need to be 
careful about grammar,as poor governesses must be(75) 


Ch,9: What a happy woman ws Rose Dawson to be my Lady Crawley!(82)...0, Vanity 
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Fair---Van Fair! “his might have been, but for you,a cheery lass; Peter Butt 
and Rose happy man and wife,in a snug farm,with a hearty family....but a 
title and a coach and four are teys more precious than happiness in Vanity 
Fair....When Mr Pitt Crawley grew to mam's estate,and came back from Christ- 
church,he began to reform the slackened discipline of the hall,in spite ef 
his father,who stood in awe of him. He was a man of such rigid refifmement, 
that he would have starved rather than have dine without a white neckcloth.... 
Lady Crawley's curl-papers came off earlier when he was at home: Sir Pitt's 
muddy gaiters dsiappeared....Sir Pitt never swore at Lady Crawley while his 
son was the room....Mr Pitt seldom spoke to her ladyship,but when he did 
it was wih the most powerful respect(83)....he made up fer his lack ef talent 
by meritorious industry,and was never known,during eight years at school,te 
be subject to that punishment which it is generally thought nene but a cherub 
can escape... Yet he failed somehow,in spite of a mediocrity which ought te 
have insured any man a success(84)....Sir Walpole C_awley was a jolly fellow, 
eager to seize and to spend money("alieni appetens, Sui profusus"/Sallust, 
Catiline,5,las Mr Crawley would remark with a sigh)....(85)....in a werd,the 
whole baronetage,peerage,commonage of England,did not contain a more cunning, 
mena,selfish,foolish,disreputable old manftkan Sir Pitt]....Vanity Fair--- 
Vanity Fair; Here was a man,who could net spell,and did not care to read... 
whose aim in life was pettifogging...and yet he had rank,and honours,and 
power, Somehow( 86)... 


Ch, 10; "...and while that little pink-faced chit Amelia,with not half my 
sense,has ten theusand pounds and an establishment secure,poor Rebecca(and my 
figure is far better than hers) jas only herself and her ew wits to trust 
toeeeel must be my own mamma"(88)....She did net pester their young brains 
with too much leamming,but,on the contrary,let them have their own way in 
regard $o educating themselves; for what instruction is more effectual than 
self-instruction?,..She and Miss Rose thus read together many delightful French 
and inglish works,ameng which may be mentioned those of the learned Dr 
Smollett,of the ingenious Mr Henry Fielding,of the graceful and fantastic Mons- 
ieur Crébilbn the younger,whom our imprtal poet Gray so much admired,and of 
the wmiversal Monsieur de Voltaire, Once when Mr Crawley asked what the younger 
people were reading,the governess replied "Smollett." "Oh,Smollett," said Mr 
Crawley,quite satisfied. "His history is more dull,but by no means se danger- 
ous as that of Mr Hume. It is history you are reading?" "Yes," said Miss Rose; 
without,howeever,adding that it was the history of Mr Hump CMinker....Mr 
Crawley$,as a diplomatist,was exceedingly proud ef his own skill in speaking 
the French language...,and not a litle pleased with the compliments the 
governess continually paid him upon his proficiency....She used te consult 
him on passages of French which she could not wderstand,though her mother 
was a Frenchwoman,and which he would construe(90) to her satisfaction...he 
was kind enough to select for her books of a more serious tendency,and address / 
to her much of his conversation(91)...."Shut up your sarmons,Pitt,when Miss 
Crawley comes down," said his father; "She has written to say that she won't 
stand the preachifying"(92)....She wasthe most hospitable and jovial of of 
old vestals,and had been a beauty in her day,she said. (All old ladies were 
beauties once,we very well know.) She was a bel esprit....She had been in 
France...and loved,ever after,French novès,French cookery,and French wines(93). 


Ch. 11: I,for my own part,have known a five pound-note to interpose and knock 
up a half century's attachmentibetween two brethren(95)....Miss Sharp to Miss 
Sedley: "...My dear,Miss Crawley has arrived with her fai sateen tar betas Tat) 
fat spaniel---the great rich Miss Crawley,with seventy thousand pounds in the’ 


five per cents.,whom,or I had better say which,her two brothers adore, She 
looks very apeplectic(98)..." Miss Crawley ordered that Rawdon Crawley should 
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lead her into dinner every} sand that Becky sheuld follow with her cushion 
---@r else she weuld have Becky's arm and Rawden with the pillew. "We must 
sit together,” she said...."What is birth,my dear?” she would say to Rebecca 
--—"Iook at my brother Pitt; ...look at poor Bute at the parsonage;-~--are 
any one of them equal to you in intelligence or breeding?....And what I like 
next best,is,for a poor fellew to run away with a rich girl. I have set my 
heart en Rawden running away with some one"(106). "A rich some ene,er a poor 
some ene?" "Why,yeu goose! Rawdon has net a shilling but what I give him.... 
he must repair his fortunes,.."(106)...."0 these stars,those stars!" Miss 
Rebecca would say,turning her twinkling green eyes up tewards them, "I feel 
myself almost a spirit when I gaze upon fhem.”..."Yeu don't mind my cigar, 
do yeu,Miss Sharp?” Miss Sharp leved the smell of a cigar out ef doors 
beyend everything in the world---and she Just tasted ene too,in the prettiest 
way possible,and gave a little puff,and a little scream,and a little giggle, 
and restered the delicacy to the Captain(107). 


Ch, 12: But though virtue is a much finer thing,and those hapless creatures 
who suffer under the misfortune of good looks ought to be continually put in 
mind of the fate which awaits them(108)....I am tempted to think that te be 
despised by her sex is a very great cempliment to a woman....After every ene 
of Amelia's visits...Miss Osborne and Miss Maria Osberne,and Miss Wirt, the 
vestal governess,asked each other with increased wader,"What could George 
find in that creature?" ...Poor little tender heart’ and so it goes on hoping 
and beating,and longing and trusting....I believe George was playing billiards 
with Captain Cannon in Swallow Street at the time when Amelia was asking Cap- 
tain Debbin about him; for George was a jolly sociable fellew,and excelleé 

in all games of skill(111)....Miss Maria Osbome,it is true,was "attached" 

to Mr Frederic Augustus Bullock...;but hers was a most respectable attach- 
ment,and she would have taken Bullock Senior,just the same,her mind being 
fixed as that of a well-bred young woman should be,---upon a house in Park 
Lane,a country house at Wimbledon,a handsome chariot,..,Had orange blossoms 
been invented then(those touching emblems of female purity imperted by us from 
France[the custom was introduced from France about 1820},where people's 
daughters are wiversally sold in marriage),Miss Maria,I say,would have 
assumed the spotless wreath,and stepped into the travelling carriage by the 
side of gouty,old, bald-headed, botie-nesed Bullock Senier; and devoted her 
beautiful existence to his happiness with perfect modesty,---on1y the old 
gentleman was married already; se she bestewed her young affectiens upon the 
junior partner(113)....But if Osborne's 4etfiem@ were short and seldierk-like 
letters...Miss Sedley not only filled (aredyenects ofypaper, but crossed them 
with the most astonishing perverseness...twiderlined words an passages with qi 
quite a frantic emphasis....Her letters were full of repetition. She wrote 
rather doubtful grammar sometimes,and in her verses took all sorts of libert- 
ies with the metre(114), 


Ch, 13: Such a number of notes foläowed Lieutenant Osberne aboutthe country, 
that he became almost ashamed ef the jokes of his mess-room companiens re 
ing them,and ordered hisServant never to deliver them,except at his private 
apartment. Ensign Spooney to Ensign Stubbles; "That Osberne's a devil of a 
fellow... they say he's a regular Den Giovanni, by Jove"(115). 


Ch. 14: Captain Crawley's black charger pawed the straw before his invalid 
aunt's door,...he found Miss Briggs,her dame de compagne, in tears alone in the 
drawing-room....She was denied admission to Miss Crawley's aprtment, A strange 
was administering her medicines....Miss Crawley's new companion,coming tripp~ 
ing dowa from the sick-room,...gave a glance of great scorn at the bewildered 
Briges(127) 
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"Don't ery too much,poor Arabella," Rebecca said(with ever so little of a 
grin); "she only won't see you,because she says you don't nurse her as well 
as I do. It's no pleasure to me to sit up all night. I wish you might de it 
instead," “Have I not tended that dear couch for years?" Arabella said,”"and 
now"--—"Now she prefers somebody else, Well,sick people have these fancies, 
and must be humoured, When she's well I shall go." "Newer, never,” Arabella 
exclaimed,madly inhaling her salts-bottle, "Never be well er never ge? Miss 
Briggs," the other said,with the same provoking goodmature(129)....Miss 
Briggs,it will be seen by her language,was ef a literary and sentimental 
turn,and had once published a volume of poems---"Trills of the Nightingale" 
--~by subseription....For how is it possible to hint of a delicate female, 
living in good society,that she ate and drank too much,and that a hot supp- 
er of Lobsters profusely enjoyed at the Rectory was the reason of an indis- 
positien which Miss Crawley herself persisted was solely attributable te 
the dampness of the weather?(130)....When men of a certain sort,ladies,are 
in love,though they see the hook and the string, nd the whole apparatus with 
which they are taken,they gorge the bait mevertheless(132)....Almost every 
day brought a frank from the Baronet,enclosing the most urgent prayers to 
Becky for her return,or conveying pathetic statements to Miss Crawley, 
regarding the neglected state of his daughters’ education; ef which docu- 
ments Miss Crawley took very little heed....like many wealthy people,it was 
Miss Crawley's habit to accept as much service as she could get from her 
inferiors; and good-naturedly to take leave of them when she no longer 
found them useful. Gratitude among certain ricj folks is scarcely natural 
or to be thought of. They take needy people's services as their due( 134) 
e.. How's little Miss Sharp,by-thebye," Osborne inquired et) trio over 
their wine,with a dandified air...(187) Captain Crawley looked savagely at 
the Lieutenant out ef his litie blue eyes,...Q0sberne walked up to Rebecca wit 
a patronising easy swagger. He was going to be kind to her and protect her, 
He would even shake hands with her,as a friend of Amelia's; and saying "Ah, 
Miss Sharp! how-dy-do8?" held out his left hand tewards her,expecting that 
she would be quite cenfounded at the henour, Miss Sharp put eut her right fore 
~finger,and gave him a little ned,se cool and killing...(138)...Her weman's 
instinct had told her,that it was George who had interrupted the success of 
her first love-passage,and she esteemed him acoftedingly(239)....Fer Amelia's 
woman's eyes,..had in one instantdiscovered a secret which was invisible te 
Miss Crawley,to poor Virgin Briggs,and,abeve all,to the stupid peepers of 
that young whiskered prig, lieutenant Osborne....Amelia,comingup to Rebecca, and 
taking her her two little hands in hers,said,"Rebecca,I see it all," Rebecca 
kissed her(149)...."I say agin,I want you,” Sir Pitt said,thumping the table, 
"I can't git on without you,...You must come back,...Dear Becky,de come," 
"Come--~as waht,Sir?" Rebecca gasped out. "Come as Lady Crawley,if you like.» 
eeoThere$’ will that zatusfy yeu? Come back and be my wife...." "Oh,Sir pitt!" 
Rebecca said,very much moved, "Say yes,Becky...l'm an old man,but a good'n, 
I'm good for twenty years, I'll make you happy,zee if I den't....I'll de 
everything reglar, Look year!" and the old man fell down en his knees and 
leered at her like a satyr. Rebecca started back a picture of censternatien, 
In the course of this history we have never seen her lese her presence of 
mind; but she Cid now,and wept some of the mest genuine tears that ever fell 
Ee her eyes, "Oh,Sir Pitt!" she said. “Oh,Sir---I---I'm married already." 
142) 


Ch, 15: But when Love heard that awful confession frem Beauty that she was 
married already,he bounced up from his attitude of humility on the carpet, 


uttering exclamations which caused poor little Beauty to be more frightened 
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than she was when when she made her avewal...."Who is it tu,then you're marr- 
ied? Where was it ?" "Let me come back with you to the country {sir} Let æ 
watch over you as faithfully as ever!..;" "The feller has left you,hes he?..." 
“ssl can't be your wife,sir; let me---let me be your daughter," Saying which 
sRebecca went down on her knees in a most tragical(143) way,and taking Sir 
Pitt's horny black hand between her own twe(which were very pretty and white, 
and as soft as satin),looked up in his face with an expression ef exquisite 
pathos and confidence, vhen-—-when the door epened,and Miss Crawley sailedfn, 
eeelit was scarcely out of his mouth,when Mrs Firkin and Miss Brigs had streamed. 
up the stairs,had rust into the drawing-room where Miss Crawley was reading t 
the French novel,and had given that eld lady the astenishing intelligence that 
Sir Pitt was on his knees,proposing te Miss Sharp...."It is the lady on the 
ground,and not the gentleman," Miss Crawley said,with a look and voice of 
great scorn, "They told me that you were on your knees..." "I have thanked 
Sir Pitt Crawley,ma'am," Rebecca said,rising,"and have told him that---that 

I never can become Lay Crawley." “Refused him!" Miss Crawley said,more bewild 
-ered than ever, Briggs and Firkin at the door opened the eyes of astonishment 
and lips of wonder...."And am I te credit my ears that you absolutely prop- 
osed to her,Sir Pitt?" the old lady aakéd. "Ees,I did."....1t surpassed any 
complications of intrigue in her faveurite Pigault le Brun(144)...."Pray, 
Miss Sharp,are you waiting fer bhe Prince Regent's divorce,that you don't 
think our family good enough for oe two ladies in the dining 
-room(where worthy Miss Briggs was delighted to be admitted once more to a 
confidential conversation with her patroness) wondered to their hearts' con- 
tent at Sir Pitt's offer,and Rebecca's refusals; Briggs very acutely suggest- 
ing that there must have been some obstacle in the shape of a previous att- 
achment,otherwise no young woman in her senses would ever have refused so 
advantageous a proposal. "Yeu would have accepted it yeurself,wouldn't you?" 
Miss Crawley said,kindly(145)..."You poor friendless creatures are always 
having some foolish tendre....You yourself,you know,were in live with a 
wrting-master(don't cry,Briggs—-—-you're always crying,and it won't bring 

him to life again),and I suppose this unfortunate Becky has been silly and 
sentimental too---some apothecary,er house steward,or painter,or young 
curate,or something of that sort"(146)....Miss Crdiey came to the point at 
once: "Tell me the private reasons,...Thtere is some one; who is itt hat 

has touched your heart?...IS our passion wrequited,then? Are we pining in 
secret?,.."(147)....1f9a few pages back,the present writer claimed the priv- 
ilege of peeping into Miss Amelia Sedley's bed-reom,and understanding with 
the omniscience of Mpthe novelist all thegentle pains and passions which 

were tossing upon that innocent pillew, Should he not declare himself te 
be Rebecca's confidante too,master of her secrets,and seal-keeper of that 
young woman's conscience?....If the mere chance of becoming a baronet's 
daughter can procure a lady such homaf ge in the world,surely,surely we may 
respect the agonies of a youmg woman who has lost the opportunity ef beceming 
a baronet's wife,Who would have dreamed of Lady Crawley dying so soon? She 
was one of those sickly women that might have lasted these ten years---Rebec- 
ca thought to herself,in all the woes ef repentance---and I might have been 
my lady! I might have led that old man whither I would(148) 


Ch, 16: ...the admirable conduct of Rebecca in refusing an offer so advantag- 
eous te her,the secret wmhappiness preying upon her,the sweetness and silence 
with which she bere her affliction,made Miss Crawley more tender than ususal 
eeeeAS an observer of human nature,I regularly frequent St George's Hanever 

Square,during thegenteel marriage season;...it is not at all uncommon to see 
women who are in the least concerned in the operations going on---eld ladies 
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Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Letters(Everyman's Library) 


To Mrs Hewet: I believe am the only young woman in twon that am in my own 
house at ten o'clock te-night....Next to the great ball,what makes the 
most noise is the marraige of an old maid,whe lives in this street,without 
a portion,éo a man ef £7,000 per annumsagd they say £40,000 in ready money 
eceeoHe has presented her with £3,000 in jewels; and never was man mere 
smitten with these charms that had lain inivisible for these forty years 
(1). 

To Mrs Hewet: Mest of the neigbours hereabeuts have been to see me, but 
they are very few,and few of those few that are supportable---none agree- 
able(6). 

To Mrs Hewet: I was last Thursday at the new Opera,and saw Nicolini 
strangle a lion with great gallantry. But he represented nakedness so 
naturally,I was surprised to see those ladies stare at him without confés- 
ion,that pretend to be se violently shecked at a poor double entendre or 
two in a comedy;(7) which conviced me that those prudes who could cry 

fie} fie! at the word naked,have no scruples aboutthe thing(8). 

To Mrs Hewe$: Mr Sterne,the titular bishop,was last week married te a very 
pretty woman,Mrs Bateman,whem he fell in love with for falling backward 
from her horse leaping a ditch,where she displayed all her charms, which 

he foma irresistible(10), 

To Miss Anne Wortley: I am convinced,however dear you are te me,...I am 

no longer of any concern to you,therefore I shall enly trouble you with an 
insignificant story,when I tell you I have been very near leaving this 
changeable world; but new,by the docter's assistance and Heaven's blessing, 
am in a conditdean of being as impertinently troublesome te yeu as formerly, 
A sore-throat...broughtme at last to such a weakness you had a fair chance 
ofbeing released from mes; but Ged has not yet decreed you se much happi- 
ness,though I t say this,yeu(12) have omitted nothing to make yourself 
So easy,having strove te kill me by neglect%....I am ré in the landef the 
living,and still yours(13). 

To Miss Ane Wortley: Let me beg you forthe future,if you do not receive 
letters very constantly from me,imagine the post-bey killed,imagine the ma 
-il burnt,or some other strange gocident:; you can imagine nothing so im- 
possible as that I forget yeu(14). 

To Miss Anne Wortley: I am infinitely obliged to you for the wit, beauty, 
and other fine qualities,you so genereusly bestow upon me, Next te rec- 
eiving them from Heaven,you are the person frem whem I would chuse te 

rec gifts and graces,...After giving me imaginary wit and beauty,you 
give me imaginary passions,akd you tell me I'm in love: if I am,'tis a 
perfect sin of ignerance,for I den't se much as know the man's name,.., 
Pray tell me the name of him I leve,that I may(according to the laudable 
custom of levers) sigh to the woods and groves hereabeuts,and teach it te 
the a You see, beging I amfsiègve,I am willing te be ® se in order and 
rale(15), 

To Mr Wortley Mentagu: In contemning the world,the philesophers seem to 
take pains te contemn its; we despise it,witheut taking the paims te read 
lessons of morality te make us do it, At least I knew I have always looked 
upon it with contempt,without being at the expense ef eneserious reflect- 
ion te oblige me te de it....The pretty fellews yeu speak of,I owm enter- 
tain me sometimes; but is it impossible to be diverted with what ene des- 
pises?...Give me leave to say it,(I know it sounds vain,) I knew how te ma 
-ke a man of sense happy; but then that man must resolve te contribute 
something towards it himself, I have so much esteem for yeu,I should be 
very sorry te hear you was unhappy; but for tthe world I would net be the 
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instrument of making you se; which(of the humour you are) is hardly te be 
avoided if I am your wife....I wish I loved you enough to devete myself te 
be for ever miserable, (19) for the pleasure of a day or twe's happiness, 

I cannot resolve upon it....1 don't enjoin you to burn this letter...'Tis 
the first I ever writ to ene of your sex,and shall be the last, Yeu must 
never expect another, I resolve against all cerrespondence of thekind; my 
resolutions are seldom made,and never breken(20). 

Te Mr Wortley Mentagu: Where people are tied for life,'tis their mutual 
interest not te grow weary of one another. If I had all the personal charms 
that I want,a face is too slight a feudation for happiness, You would be 
seon tired with seeing everyday the same thing, Where you see nothing else, 
you would have :eisure to remark all the defects; which would increase in 
proportion as the nevelty lessened,which is always a great charm. -opa love 
may be revived which absence,inconstancy,er even infidelity,has extniguish- 
-eds but there is no returning from a dego tt given by satiety....Make no 
answer to this,if you can like me on my own terms... However,preserve me 
your friendship,which I think of with a great dagl of pleasure,and some 
vanity. If ever you see me married,I flatter myself you'll see a conduct 
you would not be serpy. your wife should imitate(21). 

To Mr Wertley Montagu: As to writing--that any woman would de that thought 
she writ well,,..At best,'tis but doing a silly thing well,and I think it 
is much better noté do a Silly thing at all....I should not think you 
more unreasonable if yeu was in love with my face,and asked me te disfigure 
it to make you easy, I have heard of some nuns that made useof that ex- 
pedient to secure their own happiness; but amongst all the popish saints 
and martyrs,l never read of ene whose charity was sublime(22) eneugh te 
make themselves deformed,or ridiculous,to restore their lovers te peace 

and quietness,,..since I am so unfortunate to have nothing in my own dis- 
posal,do not think I have any hand in making settlements, People in my way 
are sold like slavrs; and I cannot tell what price my master will put on me 
To Mr Wortley Montagu: Indeed I do not at all wonder that absence,and varie 
-ty of new faces,should make you forget me; but I am a little surprized at 
your curiosity to know what passes in my heart(a thing wholly insignificant 
to you),except you propoe to(23) yourself a piece of ill-natured satisfact- 
iom,in finding much disquieted....Our aunts and grandmothers always tell us 
that men are a sort of animals,that,if ever they are constant,'tis only 
where they are ill used....experience has taughtme the truth of it....You 
say you are not yet determined; let me determine for you,and save you the 
trouble of writing again, Adieu for ever} make no answer....'Tis a piece 
of vanity and injustice I never forgive in a woman,to delight to give 

pain; what must I think of a man that takes pleasure in making me uneasy? 
(24) 

To Mr Wortley Hontagu: How much wiser are all those women I have despised 
than myself! In placing their happiness in trifles,they have place finit, 
what is attainable....I'll never see you more, I shall avoid all publie 
places; and this is the last letter I shall send, If you write,be not dis- 
pleased if I send it back wnopened. 

To Mr Wortley Montagu: I am in pain about the letter I sent you this morn- 
ing: I fear you should hink,after what I have aid,you cannet,in point of 
honour, break off with me, Be not scrupulous on that(25) article,ner affect 
to make me break first,to excuse your @ing it. I would owe nothing but to 
inclination: if you do not love me,I may have the less esteem of myself, but 
not of you...,.l allow a great deal for the inconstancy of mankind in general, 
and my own want of meit in particular(26). 
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To Mr Wortley Montagu; ...'tis necessary for the generality ef the werld te 
be taken up with trifles., Carry a fine lady and a fine gentleman out of town, 
and they know no more what $e say. To take from them plays,eperas,and fash- 
ions,is taking away all their topics of discourse....I do not desire my 
letter back again: you have honout,and I dare trust you(27), 
To Mr Wortley Montagu: I have trusted my reputation in your hands; I have 
made no scruple of giving you,under my om hand,an assurance of my friend- 
ship. After all this,I exact nothing from yeu; if you find it inconvenient 
for your affairs to take so small a fortune,I desire you to scarifice nothin} 
to me; I pretend no tie upon your henour: but in recompence for so clear 
and so disinterested a proceeding,must I ever receive injuries and ill usage? 
eeeePerhaps I have been indiscreet; I cam young into the hurry of the world; 
a great innocence and an undesigning gaiety may possibly have been construed 
coquetry and a desire of being follewed,though never meant by me....all whe 
are malicious attack the careless and defenceless(28), 
Te Mr Wortley Montagu: I shall come to you with enly a night-gown and petti- 
coat,and that is all you will get frem me....If you think it more convenient 
to carry me to your lodgings,make no scruple of it, Let it be where it will: 
if I am your wife I shall think no place unfit for me where you are(32).... 
‘Tis better I should not be yours at all,than,for a short happiness,invelve 
myself in ages of misery(33). 
To Mr Wortley Montagu: ...I will not take from yeu any satisfaction you could 
enjoy without me(35)....I knew not how to answer you mentiening gallantry,nor 
in what sense to understand yeu. I am sure in one---whoever I marry,when I 
am married,I renoumce ail things of that kind, I am willing to abandon all 
conversation but yours, If you please I will never see another man. In 
short,I will part with anything for you,but you(36). 
To Mr Wortley Montagu: I tremble for what we are doint,---Are you sure you 
will love me for ever? Shall we never repent? I fear and I hope...el am 
perfectly macquainted with a proper matrimonial stile. after all,I think, 
'tis best to write as if we were not married at ail(37)....'Tis the most 
cruel thing in the world,to think ene has reason to complain of what one 
loves, How can yeu be so careless?---is it because you don't leve writing? 
(38) 

ley Montagu: I am at this minute told I have an opportunity ef wri 
-ting (t6 youla short letter) ,#hiph will be all wproaches, You know where I 
am,and I have net ence héard from yeu(43)....1 hadcrather be “quite alene 
and hear sometimes from you,than in any company and not have that satis- 
faction. Your silence makes me more melancholy than any solitude,and I can 
think on nothing so dismal as that you forget me. 
To ***; I beliewe last Menday(assembly day) there were two hundred pieces ef 
woman’ féesh(fat and lean)(44). 
To Mr Wortley Montagu: You made me ery two hours last night. I cannot imag- 
ine why you use me se ill; for what reas}en you continue silent,when yeu 
know at any time your silence cannot fail ef giving me a great deal of pain 
(47). 
To Mr Wortley Montagu; I need not enlarge upon the advantage okf money e cool 
it was possible te restire liberty to your cowtry,or limit the encroach- 
ments of the preregative,by reducing yourself te a garret,I should be please, 
to share so glorious a poëverty with you; but as the world is,and will be,'t 
-is sort of duty te be rich,that 1t(50) may be in ene's pewer to do good; 
riches behg another wda for power towards the obtaining ef which the first 
necessa qualification is impudence, and(as Demosthenes said of pronunciat- 
ion in oratory) the second is impudenee,and the third,still,impudence, No 
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modest man ever did or ever will make his fortune, Your friend Lord Halifax, 
Rə Walpole,and all other remarkable instances of quick advancement,have been 
remarkably impudent. The Mimistry is like a play at Court; there's a little 
door to get in,and a great crewd without,shoving and thrusting whe shall be 
foremost; people who knock others with their elbows,disregard a little kick 
of the shins,and still thrust heartily forwards,are sure ef a good place, 
Your modest man stands behind in the crowd,is shoved abeut by every bedy,his c 
cloathes tore,almost squeezed to death,and sees a thousand get in before him, 
that don't make se good a figure as himself(51). 

Wortley Montagu: I know very well that nebody was ever teized into a 
liking: and ‘ts perhaps harder to revive a past(52) one,then to overceme 
an aversion; but I cannot forbear any lénger telling you,I think you use me 
very unkindly....You write seldem,and with so much indifference as shews 
you hardly think of me at all. I complain of ill health,and you only say you 
hope ‘tis not se bad as I make it, You never enquire after your child....I 
reflect with grief a man that is ashamed of passions that are natural and 
reasenable,is generally proud of those that are shameful and silly....a 
little kindness will cost you nothing....l have concealed as long as I can, 
the weasiness and nothingness of your letters has gievn me,under an affect- 
ed indifference; but dissimulation always sits awkwardly upon me; I am 
weary of it; and must beg you to write me no more,if you cannot bring your- 
self to write otherwise, Multiplicity of business or diversions may have 
engaged you,but all people find time to de what they have a mind to. If your 
inclination is gone,I had rather never receive a letter from you,than one 
whidh,in lieu of comfort for your absence,gives me a pain even beyond it. 
For my part,as ‘tis my first,this is my last cemplaint,and yeur next of the 
kind shall go back enclosed to you in blank paper(53). 
To the Countess of Mar: I walked almost all over the tom! Retterdamlyester- 
day,incognita,in mys slippers,without receiving one spot of dirt; and you 
may see the Dutch maids washing the pavements of the street with mere applic- 
ation than ours do eur bed-chambers(56)....Here is neither dirt mer beggary 
to be seen, One is not shocked with those loathsome cripples,se common iz 
Ionden,nor teazed with the importwities of idle fellews and wenches, that 
choose to be nasty and lazy(57). s 
To the lady ***: The Jesuits’ church [at Colognelis the neatest(59)...,1 could 
not enough admire the magnificence ef the altars,the rich images of the 
saints(all massy silver),and the enchassures of the relies; though I ceuld not 
help murmuring,in my heart,at that profusion of pearls,diamends,and rubies, 
bestowed on the adornmentof rotten teeth,dirty rags,&c, I own that I had 
wickedness enough te covet St Ursula's pearl necklaces....I was very well 
satisfied to see,piled up to the honour of our nation,the skulls of the eleven 
thousand virgins( 60). 
To the Coumtess ef Bristol: The Lutherans are net quite free from these foll- 
ies, I have seen here{ Nurembergl,in the principal chureh,a large piece of the 
cross set in jewels,and the point of the spear,which they told me,very grave- 
ly,was the same that pierced the sidef eur Saviour....they have dressed up 
an image of our Saviour over the altar in a fair full-bottomed wig very well 
powdered( 61). 
To Mrs Thistlethwaite: I give you a thousand thanks for your good wishes,and 
I have such an opinion of their efficacy,I am persuaded that I owe in part 
to them the good luck of having proceeded so far in my long journey without 
any ill acciden t... envoys from different states amuse themselves... with 
perpetue] quarrels,which they take care to etermise,by leaving them to their 
successors; and an envoy te Ratisben receives,regularly,half a dezen quarrels 
among the perquisites of his employment....The foudation of these(62) ever- 
lasting disputes turns entirely upon place,and the title of Excellency, which 
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they all pretend to; and,what is very hard,will give it to nobody. For my 
part,I could not forbear advising them(for the public good) to give the 
title of Excellency to every bedy,which would include receiving it frem 
every body...emy peaceable disposition already gives me a very ill-figure, 
«-eit is publicly whispered,as a piece of impertinent pride in me,that + 
have hitherto been saucily civil to everybody,as if I thought nebedy good 
enough to quarrel with....the emeralds and rubies which they shew rownd their 
relics and images are most of them false; though they tell you,that many of 
the Crosses and Madonnas,set round with the stenes,have been the gifts of 
the emperors and other great princes,and I don't doubt,that they were at 
first jewels ef value; but the good fathers have found it convenient to 
apply them te other uses,and the people are just as well satisfied with 
bits of glass, Among these relics they shewed a prodigious claw set in gold, 
which they called the claw of a griffin....But I was very much scandalized 
at a large silver image of the Trinity,where the Father is represented under 
the figure of a decrepit old man,with a beard down to his knees,and a triple 
crown on his head,holding in his arms the Son,fixed on the cross,and the 
Holy Ghost,in the shape of a éeve,hevering over him( 63). 
‘to the Countess of Mar: We travelled by water frem Ratisbon... dow the Danube, 
in one of those little vessels,that they very properly call wooden houses 
having in them almost all the conveniences of a palace,steves in the chambers, 
kitchens,etc,...the tomt Vienna) being se much too ätttle for the number of 
the people that desire to live in it,the builders seem to have projected to 
repair that misfortune, by clapping en town on the tep of another,most of 
the houses being of five,and some ef them of six stories,...there is no house 
that has so few as five or six families in it.. the great stairs(which are 
all of stone) are as commen and as dirty as the street(64), 
To the Countess of Mar: They build certain fabrics of gauze on their heads 
about a yard high,consisting of three or four stories,fortified with number- 
less yerds of heavy ribbon. The foundation of this structure is a thing they 
call a Bourle which is exactly of the same shape and kind,but about four 
times as big,as those rolls our prudent milk-maids make use ef te fix their 
pails upon. This machine they cover with their owm hair,which they mix with 
a great oeal of false,it being a particular beauty to have their heads too 
large to go into a moderate tub, Their hair is prodigiously powdered, to 
conceal the mixture,and set out with three or four rows of bedkins(wonder- 
fully large,that stick out two or three inches from their hair),made ef 
diamonds pearls,red,green,and yellow stones,...Their whalebone petticoats 
outdo ours by several yerds circumference,and cover some acres of ground, 
You may easily suppose how much this extraordinary dress sets eff and improves 
the natural ugliness with which God Almighty has been pleased to endow them 
all generally....,1 was perfectly charmed with the empress; I cannot,hewever, 
tell you that herffeatures are regular; her eyes are not large,but have a 
lively look,full of sweetness; her complexion the finest I ever saw; her 
nose and forehead well made,but her mouth has ten thousand charms that touch. 
the souls.. She has a vast quantity ef fine fair hair; but then her person! 
eeethe Graces move with her... nothing cam be added to the beauty of her 
neck and hands(68)....I was almost sorry that my rank here did not permit me 
to kiss them(69). 
To the Lady Rich: ...wrinkles,or a small stoop in the shoulders,nay,even 
gray hair itself,is no objection to the making new conquests....A woman, 
till five-and-thirty,is only looked upon as a raw girl,and can possibly make 
no noise in the world till about forty....'tis a consideraÿble comfort te me, 
to know there is upon earth such a paradise for eld women; and I am content 
to be insignificant at present,in the design of returning when I am fit to 
appear nowhere else... and tehen that perplexing word reputatien has(71) 
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has quite another meaning here than what you give it in London; and get- 
ting a lover is so far from losing,that ‘tis preperly getting reputation; 
ladies being much more respected in regard to the rank of their lovers, 

than that of their husbands....the two sects that divide our whole nation 

of petticoats,are utterly unknown. Here are neither coquettes nor prudes, 

No woman dares appear coquette eneugh to encourage two lovers at a time, 

And I have not seen any such prudes as to pretend fidelity to their husbands, 
who are certainly the best-natured set of people in the world, andithey 

look upon their wives' gallants as favourably as men do upon their deputies, 
that take the troublesome part of their business off of their hands; though 
they have not the less to do; for they are generally deputies in another 
place themselves; in one word,'tis the established custom for every lady 

to have two husbands,one that bears the name,and another that performs 

the duties,...it would be a downright affront,and publicly resented,if 

you invited a woman of quality to dinner,without at the same time invitbg 
her two attendants of lover and husband, between whom she always sits in 
state with great gravity. These sub-marriages generally last twenty years 
together,and the lady often commands the poor lover's estate even to the 
ruin of his family; though they are as seldom begun by any passion as 

other matches,...a woman looks out for a lover as soon as she’@s married, 

as part of her equipage....and the first article of the treaty is establ- 
ishing the pension,which remains to the lady though the gallant should 
prove inconstant,....their discretion would be called in questiom,if they 
should be suspected to be mistresses for nothing(72)....Well,madam,(said the 
young Count of ***,) whether your time here is to be long er shert,I think 
you ought to pass it agreeably,and to that end you must engage in a little 
affair of the heart,---My heart(answered I gravely enough) does not engage 
very easily,and I have no design of parting with it. I see madam, (said 
idee foam by the 111 nature of that answer,that I am not to hope for 
Itze 73 

To Mrs Thistlewayte: ...they are never lively but upon points of ceremony.... 
‘tis not long since two coaches,meeting in a marrow street at night,the 
ladies in them not being able to adjust the ceremonial of which should ge 
back,sat there with equal gallantry till tow in the morning,and were both 

so fully determimedmto die upon the pot, rathan yield in a point of that 
importance,that the street would never have been cleared till their deaths, 
if ke emperor had not sent his guards to part them; and even then they 
refused to stir,till the expedient was found out of taking them both out in 
chairs exactly at the same momeätz after which it was with some difficity the 
pas was decided between the two coachmen,no less tenagious of their rank 
than the ladies(74) 

To the X: ...they have many fashions peculiar to themselves; as that 
it is indecent for a widow ever to wear green or rose colour,but all the 
other gayest colours at her own discretion(75)....1 saw t'other day the gala 
for Count Altheim,the emperor's faveurite,and never in my life saw so many 
fine clothes 111-fancied, They embroider the richest gold stuffs; and 
provided they can make their clothes expensive enough,that is all the taste 
they shew in them....The nuns are all of quality,...l could not forbear 
laughing at their shewing me a wooden head of our Saviour, which,they assured 
me,Spoke during the siege of Vienna; and,as a proof of it,bid me remark his 
mouth,which had been opren ever since....The grate is not ene of the most 
rigid; it is not very hard to put a head through,and I don't(77) doubt but a 
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man,a little more slemder than ordinary,might squeeze in his whole pwerson... 
But I was surprised to find here the only beautiful young woman I have seen 
in Vienna,and not only beautiful, but genteel,witty,and agreeable,of a great 
family,and who had been the admiration of the town....It will be an infinite 
pleasure to me,(said she,sighing,) te see you; but I avoid,with the greatest 
care,seeing any of my former acquaintance,and whenever they come to eur 
convent,I lock myself in my cell....I am not surprised that nuns have so 
often inspired violent passions; the pity one naturally feels for them,when 
they seem worthy of another destiny,making an easy way for yet mere tender 
sentiments; and I never in my life had so little charity for the Roman-cath- 
olic religion,as since I see the misery it eccasions(77). 

To the Countess ef Mar: This tewn[Prague]...is still the capital of the 
kingdom ef Behemia(79)....°tis not easy te describe what extraerdimary figures 
they make, The persom is se much lost between head-dress and petticoat, they 
have as much occasion to write upon their backs,"This is a Woman," for the 
information of travellers,as ever sign—pest painter had to write,"This is a 
Bear," 

Te the Countess of Mar: We passed by moonshine the frightful precipices that 
divide Bohemia from Saxony,at the bottom of which runs the river Elbe; but I 
cannot sat that I had reason to fear drewning in it,being perfectly convinced 
that,in case of a tumble,it was utterly impossible to come alive to the 
bottom, In many places the read is so narrew,that I could net discere an inch 
of space between the wheels and the precipice, Yet I was so good a wife not 
to wake Mr W--—-—,who was fast asleep by my side,to make him share in my fears 
eceeol perceived,by the bright light of the moon,our postiltions nodding on 
horseback, while the horses were en a full gallop(80)....The Saxon ladies 
resemble the Austrian no more than the Chines these of Iondon; they are 

very genteelly dressed after the French and English modes,and have generally 
pretty faces,but the most determined minaudières in the whole world, They 
would think it a mortal sin against good-breeding,if they either spoke er 
moved in a natural manner, They all affect a little soft lisp,and a pretty 
pitty-pat step....The Countess of Cozelle is a kept rpisoner in a melancholy 
castle,...She was mistress to the King of Poland(Electro of Saxony}...he 
made his first declaratien to her,bringimg in one hand a bag of a kumdred 
thousand crowns,and in the other a horseshoe,which he snapped asunder before 
her face,leaving her to draw consequences from such remarkable proofs of 
strength end liberality(81), 

To the Abbet ***; The young Comt Tarrocce is just such a Roman-catholic as 
yous he succeeds greatly with the devout beauties here; his first overtures 
in gallantry are disguised under the luscious strains of spiritual love, 
that were sung formerly by the sublimely voluptueus Fenelon,and the tender 
Madam Guion,who turned the fire of carnal love to divine objects; thus the 
cout begins with the spirit,and ends generally with the flesh....there is 
indeed a prodigious number of alchymists at Vienna; the philosopher's stene 
is the great object of zeal and science(89);...and they believe in a new 
kind of transubstantiation,which is designed te make the ality as rich as 
the other kind has made the priesthood. This pestilential passien has already 
ruined several great houses,...Prince Eugene was so polite as to shew me his 
library yesterday....as the Prince will admit into it no editions but what 
are beautiful and pleasing to the eye,and there are nevertheless mumbers of 
excellent books that are but indifferently printed,this finnikin and fep- 
pish taste makes many disagreeable chasms in this collection, The books are 
pompously bound in Turkey leather....His faveurite Count Sonreval pleasantly 
told me that there were several quartos on the art of war,that were bound 
with the skins of spahis and janissaries,..,The Prince shewed me the famous 
collection of pertraits.,...If I told yeu the number,you would say that I 
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make an indiscreet use of the permission to lie,which is more or less given to 
travellers by the indulgence of the candid, Count Tarrocco is just come in---h# 
is. the only person I have excepted this morning in my general order to receive 
no company.---I think I see you smile,---but I am not so far gone as te stand 
in need of absolution; tho' as the human heart is deceitful,and the Count 
very agreeable,you may think that even though I should not want an absolution, 
I would nevertheless be glad to have an imdulgence.---No such thing(90),--- 
Hovwever,as I am a heretick,and you no confessor,I shall make no declarations 
on this head;--The design of the Count's visit is a ball, 

To the Countess of Mar: ...one curiosity in all the German courts,..all the 
princes keep favourite dwarfs, The Emperor and Empress have two of these 
little monsters,as ugly as devils,expecially thefemale; but all tedaubed with 
diamends,and stand at her Majesty's elbew in all public places....the K,ng of 
Denmark has so far improved upon this fashion,that his dwarf is his chief 
minister, I can assign no reason for their fondness for these peices of def- 
ormity, but the opinion that all absolute princes have,that it is below them to 
converse with the rest of mankind; and,not to be quite alone,they are forced 
to seek their companions among therefuse of human nature,these creatures being 
the only part of their court privileged to talk freely to them(91)....The 
Hungarian ladies are much handsomer than thoseof Austria(97). 

To Mr Pope: I have frequent disputes with Achmet Beg concerning...the confine- 
ment of women. He assures me,there is nothing at all in it; enly,says he,we 
have the advantage,that when our wives cheat us,nodody knows it(@01). 

To the lady ***; I stopped at Sophia....Designing to go incegnita, I hired a 
Turkish coach....In one of these covered waggens,] went te the bagnie about 
ten o'clock, It was already full of wmen....I was in my travelling habit, 
which is a riding dress,and certainly appeared very extraordinary to them, Yet 
there was not one of them that shewed the least surprise or impertinent(104) 
curiosity, but received me with all the obliging civility possible....there 
were two hundred women,and yet none of those disdainful smiles,or satirie 
whispers,that never fail in our assemblies when anybody appears that is not 
dressed exactly in the fashion, They repeated over and over to me,"Uzelle, 

pék uzelle," which is nothing but Charming,very charming.—--The first sofas 
were covered with cushions and rich carpets,on which sat the ladies; and on 
the second,their slaves behind them, but without any distinction of rank by 
their dress,all being in the state of nature,that is,in plain English,stark 
naked....Yet there was not the least wanton smile or immedest gesture amongst 
them. They walked and moved with the same majestic grace which Milton describe: 
of our general mother, There were many amongst them as exactly proportioned as 
ever any goddess was drawn by the pencil ef Guido or Titian,---and most of 
their skins shiningly white....if it was the fashion to go naked,the face 
would be hardly observed....To tell you the truth,I had wickedness enough to 
wish secretly that Mr Jervas could have been there invisible, I fancy it 

would have very much improved his art,to see so many fine womem naked,im diff- 
erent postures....In short,it is the women's coffee-house,where all the news 
of the tom is told,scandal invented,&c....The lady that seemed the most con- 
siderable among them,entreated me to sit by her,and would fain have wmdressed 
me for the bath(105).,,..1 was at last forced to open my shirt,and shew them 

my stays; which satisfied them very well,for,I saw,they believed I was 30 
locked up in that machine,that it was not in my power to open it,which cont- 
rivance they attributed to my husband{106), 

To the Abbé Conti: When the pashas travel,it is yet worse, Those oppressors 
are not opntent with eating all that is to be eaten belonging to the peasants; 
after they hace crammed themselves and their numerous retinue,they have the 
impudence to exact what they call teeth-money,a contribution for the useof 
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their teeth,worn with doing them the honour of deveuring their meat(107)..ee 
Achmet-Beg made no scruple of deviating from some part of Mahomet's law, by 
drinking wine with the same freedom we did,...he made answer,..that the 
prohibitien of wine was a very wise maxim,and meant for the common people, 
being the source of all disorders among them; but that a gre never de- 
signed to eonfine those that knew how te use it in moderation, However,secand- 
al ought to be avoided,and that he never drank it in public(108).... The 
Macedonians,..,living between Christians and Mahometans,...decalre that they 
are utterly wmable to judge which religion is best; but,to be certain of net 
entirely rejecting the truth,they very prudently follew both and ge to the 
mosques on Fridays and the church en Sundays,saying...that at the day of 
judgment they are sure of protection from the true prophet(109). 

To the Countess ef Bristol: ...a minister of state is not spoken to,but upon 
the kmee; should a reflection on his conduct be dropped in a coffee-house(for 
they have spies everywhere),the house would berased to theground,and perhaps 
the whole company put to the torture(111)....In a village on this side Philipo 
~polis,..I happened to bespeak pigeons for my supper,upon which one of my 
janissaries went immediately to the cadi...and ordered him to send in some 
dozens, The poor man answered,that he...could get none, My janissary,in the 
height of his zeal for my servive,immediately locked him up prisoner in his 
room,telling him he deserved death for his impudence...and came very gravely 
to me,to ask what should be done to him; adding,by way of complinmmt,that if 

I pleased he would bring me his head(113). 

To the Countess of Mar: You content yourself with telling me over and over, 
that the town is very dull: it may possibly be dull to you,when every day does 
not present you with something new; but for me that am in arrear at least two 
menths' news,all that seems very stale with you would be fresh and sweet here 
sel am now in my Turksih habit...'tis admirably becoming(114).,...here the 
ladies are at liberty to shew their fancies; some putting flowers,others a 
plume of heron's feathers...3; but the most general fashion is a large bouquet 
of jewels,made like natural flowers; that is,the buds of pearl; the reses,of 
different coloured rubies; the jessamines,of diamonds; the jonquils,ef topazes 
&Cee.- They have naturally the most beautiful complexion in the world,and gener 
-ally large black eyes,...They generally shape their eyebrows; and the Greeks 
and Turks have a custom of putting round theirs eyes(on the inside) a black 
tincture,that,at a distance,or by candle-light,adds much to the blackness of 
them, I fancy many of our ladies would be overjoyed to know this secret; but ‘t 
-is too visible by day. They dye their nails a rose-colour, I owm,I cannot 
enough accustom myself to this fashion to find any beauty in ite.. and the 
Turkish ladies don't commit ene the Bass for not being Christians....'Tis very 
easy to see they have more liberty than we have, No woman,of what rank soever, 
being permitted to go into the streets without two muslins....You may guess hon~ 
effectually this(115) disguises them,se there is ne distinguishing the great 
lady from her slave, ‘Tis impossible for the most jealous husband to know his 
wife when he meets her,...This perpetual masquerade gives them entire liberty 
of following their inclinations without danger of diseovery....Upon the whole, 
I look upon the Turkish women as the only free people in the empire...'tis 
true their law permits them four wives; but there is no instance of a man of 
ie that makes use of this liberty,er of a woman of rank that would suffer 
it(116). 

To Mr Pope: My garden is full of tall cypress-trees,upon the branches ef which 
se 1 couple of true turtles are saying seft things to one another from 
morning till night. How naturally do boughs and vows come inte my head at this 
minute!(117). 

To Més Sarah Chiswell: The small-pox,so fatal,and so general amongst us,is here 
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entirely harmless by the invention of ingrafting,which is the term they 
give 1t....They make parties for his purpose,and when they are met(commonly 
fifteen or sixteen together),the old woman comes with a nut-shell full of 
the matter of the best sort of small-pox,and asks what veins you please to 
have opened....The Grecians have commonly the superstition of epening one in 
the middle of the forehead,in each arm,and on the breast, te mark the sign 
of the cross; but this has a very 111 effect,all these wounds leaving little 
scars,and is not done by those that are not superstitious,whe choose te 
have them in the legs,or‘hat part of the arm that is concealed....I am 
patriot enough to take pains to bring this useful inventien into fashion 
in Mngland(124). 
To Mrs Thistlewayte: You never saw camels in your life....I do take then 
to be of the stag kind....They are never thoroughly tamed; the drivers yake 
care to tie them one to another with strong ropes,fifty in string,led by an 
ass,on which the driver rides,..,.They carry the third part more than any 
horse; but 'tis a particular art to load them, because of the hunch on their 
back. They seem to me very ugly creatures....The beasts destined to the 
plough are buffaloes,an animal you are also unacquainted with. They are 
larger and more clumsy than an ox; they have short,black horns close te 
their heads,which grow turning backwards, They say this horn looks very 
beautiful when ‘tis well polished, They are all black,with very short hair 
on their hides,and extremay little eyes,that make them like like devils(125). 
To the Countess ef Mar: I was invited to dine with the Grand Vizier's lady.... 
I thought Ir tery y little satisfy her curiosity(which I did not 
doubt was a considerable motive to the invitation) by going in a dress she 
was used to see,and therefore dressed myself in the court habit of Viennaÿ 
(129)...sTheir sauces are very high,all the roast very much done, They use 
a great deal of rich spice, The soup is served for the last dish(130).... 
the fair Fatima...so much her beauty effaced every thing I have seen,all 
that has been called lovely either in England or Germany(131)....That sur- 
prising harmony of features! that charming result of the whole! that exact 
proportion of body’ that loviley bloom of complexion wmsullied by art! the 
mutterable enchantment of her smile$---But her eyes!—-~-large and black, with 
all the soft languishmentef the blues..,After my first surprise was over,I 
endeavoured, by nicely examining her face,to find out some imperfection, 
without any fruit of my search,but being clearly convinced of the error of 
that vulgar notion,that a face perfectly regular would not be.agreeables 
nature having done for her with more success,what Apelles isfmid to have 
essayed, byt a collection of the most exact features,to form a perfect face 
(132)....Her fair maids were ranged below the sofa...She made them a sign to 
play and dance,...Nothing could be more artful,or more proper to raise 
certain ideas. The tunes so soft$-~---the motions so languishing! ---accompanied 
with pauses and dying eyes} half—fallimg back,and then recovering themselves 
in so artful a manner,that I am very positive the coldest and most rigid prude 
upon earth could not have looked upon them witheut thinking of something 
not to be spoken of(133)....When I took my leave,two maids brought in a 
fine silver basket of embroidered handkerchiefs; she begged I would wear 
tae richest for her sake,and gave the others to my woman and interpretess 
134). 
Te the Abbé Conti: I had the curiosity to see the Exchange in my Turkish 
dress,which is disguise sufficient....It is half a mile in length,the roof 
arched,and kept extremely neat, It holds 365 shops....most of the rich 
tradesmen were Jews, That people are in incredible power in this country... 
Every pasha has his Jew,who is his homme d'affairs....No bargain is made,no 
bribe received,no merchandise disposed ofbut what passes through their hands 
(135)....The war is a general grievance upon the people,but particularly hard 
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upon the tradesmen,now that the Grand Signior is resolved to lead his army 
ğin person, Every company of them is obliged,upon this occasion,to make a 
present according to their ability....The procession was preceded by an ef- 
fendi, mounted on a camel,richly furnished,reading aloud the Alcan, finely 
bound,upon a cushion. He was surrounded by a parcel of boys,in wvhite,sing- 
ing some verses of it,followed by a man dressed in green boughs,represent- 
ing a clean husbandman sowing seed. After him several reapers,with garlands 
and ears of corn,as Ceres is pictured,with scythes in their hands,sceming 

to mow. Then a little machine drawn by oxen,in which was a windmill,and 

boys employed in grinding corn,followed by another machine,drawn by buffal- 
oes,carrying an oven,and two more boys,one employed in kneading the bread, 
and another in drawing it out of the oven, These boys tkrew little cakes on 
both sides among the crowd,and were followed by the whole company of bakers, 
marching on foot,two and two,in their best clothes,with cakes, leaves,pasties, 
and pies of all sorts,on their heads....In the same manner followed all the 
companies of the empire(136)....the furriers' made ene of the best figures, 
being a very large machine,set round with the skins of ermines,foxes,&c.,s80 
well stuffed,the animals seemed to be alive,...I believe they were, pen 

the whole,at least twenty thousand men,all ready to follow his highness if 

he commanded them, Thefrear was closed by the volunteers,who came to beg the 
honour of dying in his service, This part of the show seemed te me so barbar- 
ous,that I removed from the window upon the first appearance ef it. They were 
211 naked to the middle, Some had their arms pierced through with arrows,left 
sticking in them, Others had them sticking in their heads,the blood trick1-& 
ing down their faces,and some slashed their arms with sharp knives,making the 
blood spout upon those who stood near; and this is looked upon as an expression 
of keir zeal for glery....when they are near the window where their mistress 
stands,(all the women in tow being veiled to see this spectacle,) they 

stick another arrow for her sake,who gives some sign of approbation and 
encouragement to this gallantry(137). 

To the Abb6 Conti: ...we were lodging in a conac,or little seraglio,built for 
the use of the Grand Signior when he goes this road. I had the curiosity to 
view all the apartments destined for he ladies of his court, They were in 

the midst of a thick grove of trees,..but I was most surprised to see the 
walls almost covered with little distichs of Turkish verse,writtem with 
pencils, I made my interpreter explain them to me....OQne was literally thus in 
English: "We come into this worlds we lodge,and we depart,/He never goes, 
that's lodged within my heart"(139)....1 asked the hogia or schoolmaster to 
shew me his owm apfgtment, I was surprised to see him peint to a large cypress 
-trfee in the garden,on the top of which was a place for a bed for himself,and, 
a little lower,ene for his wife and two childrem....I was so diverted with 
the fancy,I resolved te examine his nest nearer; but after dye TI u 
steps. I found I had still fifty to go up,and then I must climb from branch to 
branch,with some hazard of my neck. I thought it the best way to come dom 
again(140)....Two particularities,...when a man has divorced his wife in the 
most solemn manmer,he can take her again upon no other terms than permitting 
another man to pass a night with her....An woman that dies unmarried is looked 
upon to die in a state of repro bation....They reason,that the end of the 
creation of woman is to increase and multiply(141)...I have bespokem a mummy, 
which I hope will come safe to my hands,notwithstanding the misfortune that 
befel a very fine one designed for the King of Sweden(142), 

To the Lady ***: You desire me to buy you a Greek slave....The Greeks are 
subjects,and not slaves, Those who are to be bought in that manner,are either 
such as are taken in war,or stolen by the lartars from Russia, @ircassia,er 
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rgia,and are such miserable,awkward,poor wretches,you would not think any 
of them worthy to be your housemaids(144)....The fine slaves that wait upon 
the great ladies,or serve the pleasures of the great men,are all bought at 
the age of eight or nine years old,and educated with great care....They are 
commonly Circassians,and their patron never sells them,except it is as a 
punishment for some great fault....I am afraid you will doubt the truth of thir 
account...but it is no less truth for all that. Your whole letter is full of 
mistakes from one end to the other, I see you have taken your ideas of Turkey 
from that worthy author Dumont,who has written with equal ignorance and comfid 
—ence....they never fail giving you an account of the women,whom 'tis certain 
they never saWesveeAS to the balm of Mecca,I will certainly send you some; but 
it is not so easily got as you suppose it,and I cannot,in conscience,advise 
you to make use of it, I know not how it comes to have such universal appi- 
ause..eel have had a present of a small quantity(which,l'11 assure you,is 
very valuable) of the best sort,and with great joy applied it to my face, 
expecting some wonderful effect to my advantage, The next morning the change 
indeed was wonderful; my face was swelled to a very extraordinary size,and 
all over as red as my Lady B's, It remained in(145) in this lamentable 
state three days....However,my face is Since in statu quo; nay,I am told by 
the ladies here,that it is much mended by the operation,which I confess I 
cannot perceive in my looking-glass, Indeed,if one were to form an opijom 
of this balm from their faces,one should think very well of it. They all 
make use of it,and have the loveliest bloom in the world, For my part,I 
never intend to endure the pain of it agains let my complexion take its 
natural course,and @ecay in its own due time....If one was to believe the 
women in this country,there is a surer way of makingone's self beloved than 
by becoming handsome,...They don't pretend to any commerce with the devil; 
but that there are certain compositions to inspire love(146)....What would 
not some ladies of our acquaintance give for such merchandize? (147) 
To Mr Pope: You are the three ppiest poets I ever heard of; onelAddison] 
a seretary of state,the other"enjoying leisure with dignity in two lufgative 
employments; and you,though your religious profession is an ebstacle to 
court promotion,and disqualifies you from civil employments,have found the 
philosopher's stone,since by making the Iliad pass through your poetical 
crucible into an English form,without losing aught of its original beauty, 
you have drawn the golden current of Pactolus to Twickenham....Addison and 
Tickell tried it,but their experiments failed(149) 
To Mrs Thistlethwayte: ...my head being wholly filled with the preparations 
necessary for the increase of my family....But I am...in some degree com- 
forted,by the glory that accrues to me from it....in this comtry,it is more 
despicable to be married and not fruitful,than it is is with us to be fruit- 
ful before marriage. They have a notion, that,w ever a woman leaves off 
bringing children,it is because she is too old,that business,whatever her face 
says to the contary....Without exaggeration,all the women of my acquaintance 
that have been married ten years,have twelve or thirteen children; and the 
old ones boast of having had five-and-twenty or thirty a-piece,and are 
respected according to the number they have produced. When they are with child, 
it is their common expression to say,They(150) hope Ged will be so merciful to 
them to send two this time; and,when I Powe asked them sometimes,How they 
expected to provide for such a Stock as they desire? they answered,That the 
plague will certainly kill half of them; which,indeed,generally happems, 
without much concern to the parents,who are satisfied with the vanity of 

ing brought forth so plentifully. The French ambassadress is forced to 
comply with this fashion as well as myself.She...is big again FX)... Tam 
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also charmed with many points of the Turkish law...particularly,the punish- 
ment of convicted ldars(151)....They are burnt in the forehead with a hot 
iron,being proved the authors of any notorious falsehood, How many white 
foreheads should we see disfigured,how many fine gentlemen would be forced 
to wear wigs as low as their eyebrows,were this in practice with us} 

To the Countess of Mar: In the first place,I wish you joy of your niece; for 
I was brought to bed of a daughter five weeks ago(152)....I went to see 

the Sultana Hafitén,favorite of the late Emperor Mustaphai,..She wore a 
vest called donalma....It was of(153) purple cloth,...and thick set,en each 
side,dow to her feet,and round the sleeves,with pearls of the best water 
es about the bigness ef a pea... She gave me a dinner of fifty dishesof 
meat....The knives were of gold,the hafts set with diamonds, But the piece 
of luxury that grieved my eyes was the table-cloth and napkins,which were 
all tiffany,embroidered with silks and gold,in the finest(154) manner,in 
natural flowers....You may be sure,that they were entirely spoiled before 
dinner was over....After dinner,water was brought in a gold basin,and 
towels of the same kind of the napkins,which I very wwillingly wiped my 
hands on(155)...,Her slaves were to the number of thirty, besides ten little 
ones,the eldest not above seven years old....This is but too like(say you) 
the Arabian Tales: those embroidered napkims$ and a jewel as large as a 
turkey's egg} ---You forget,dear sister,these very tales were written by an 
author of this comtry,and( singer, : the enchantments) are a real represent- 
ation of the manners here, We trav®llers are in very hard circumstances; If 
we say nothing but what has been said before us,we are dull,and we have 
observed nothing. If we tell anything new,we are laughed at as babulous and 
romantic,not allowing for the difference of ranks,which atford difference ef 
company(156),more curiosity,or the change of customs,that happem every 
twenty years in every country(157)....1 assured my lovely friend,the fair 
Fatima, that,if all the Turkish ladies were like her,it was absolutely to 
confine them from public view,for the repose of mankind; and proceeded to 
tell her what a noise such a face as hers would make in London er Paris, 

"I can't believe you," replied she,agreeably; "if beauty was so much valued 
in your coutry,as you say,they would never have suffered you te leave it." 
Perhaps,dear sister,you laugh at my vanity in repeating this compliment.... 
My letter is insensibly grown so long,I am ashamed of it. This is a very bad 
symptom, ‘Tis well if I don't degenerate into a downright stroy-teller, 

s. Our proverb,that knowledge is no burthen,may be true as to one's self, but 
knowing too much is €pt\yery/to make us troublesome to other people(158). 

To the Lady ‘*r: The transäation of the Turkish leve-letter is literally as 
follows(159)....1 fancy you are wondering at my profound learning; but, 
alas! dear madam,I am almost fallen into the misfortune so common te the 
ambitious; while they are employed on distant insignificant conquests abroad, 
a rebellion starts up at home;---I am in great danger of losing my English 
ecco’ tis aS impossible for one human creature to be perfect master of ten 
different languages,as to have in perfect subjection ten different kingdoms, 
or 6 fight against ten men at a time(160) 

The ess of istol; t The Latin inscription in St Sophia].Your lord 
will interpret these lines, Don't fancy they are a love-letter to him(164). 
To the Abbé Conti; ...the Greek priests(who are the greatest scoundrels in 
the universe) have invented out of their own heads a thousand ridiculous 
sttgies,in order to decry the law of Mahomet....Mahomet was too much a 
grentleman,and loved the fair sex too well,to us them so barbarously,...he 
promises a very fine paradise to the Turkish women,..this paradise will be a 
separate place from that of their husbands(175).... The virgins,who die 
virgins,and he widows who marry not again,dying in mortal sin,are excluded 
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out of paradise; for women,says he,not being capable to manage the affairs 
of state,nor to support the fatigues of war,God has not ordered them te 
govern or reform the wrld; but he has entrusted them with an office which 
is not less honourable,even that of multiplying the human race....Here are 
maxims for you prodigiously contrary to those of your conéyhts. What will 
become of your St Catherines,your St Theresas,your St Claras,and the whole 
bead-roll of your holy virgins and widows?...The effendis,..have no more 
faith im the inspiration of Mahomet,than in the infallibility of the Pope 
(176)....3ince the whites,the woolly and the long-haired blacks,the small- 
eyed Tartars and Chinese,the beardless Brazilians,and(to name no more) the 
oily-skinned yellow Nova Zemblians,has as specific differences under the same 
general kind as greyhounds, m§astiffs,spaniels, bufll—dogs,or the race of my 
little Diana,if nobocy is offended at the comparison, Now,as the various 
intermixing of these latter animals causes mongbrels, so mankind have their 
mongrels too,..,.ln the same animal is not seldom remarked the Greek perfid- 
iousness,the Italian diffidence,the Spanish arrogance,the French loquacity, 
and all of a sudden he is seized with a fit of English thoughtfulness, bord- 
ering a little upon dulness....But the family which charms me most,is that 
which proceeds(1770 from the fantastical conjunction of a Dutch male with a 
Greek female, As these are natures opposite in the extremes,' a pleasure 
to observe how the differing atoms are perpetually jarring together in the 
¢hildren....They have the large black eyes of the comtry,with the fat,white, 
fishy flesh of Holland,and a lively air streaked with dulness....they shew 
that love of expensiveness so wiiversal among the @reeks,and an inclination 
to the Dutch frugality... young women ruin themselves to purchase jewels 

for adorning their heads,while they have not the heart to buy new shoes,or 
rather slippers,for their feet,which are commonly in a tattered condition 
(178), 

To the Countess of : I know not whether you have ever heard of those 
animals Cicisbeos]F Upon my word,nothing but my own eyes could have œŒonvinced 
me there were any such upon earth. The fashion began herefGenoajand is now 
received all over Italy(187),...These are gentlemen who devote themselves 

to the service of a particular lady(I mean a married one,for the virgins are 
all imvisible,confined to convents); they are obliged to wait on her to all 
public places,the plays,operas,and assemblies,..where they wait behind her 
chair,take care of her fan and gloves if she plays,have the privilege of 
whispers,etc, When she goes out,they serve her instead of lacquies, gravely 
trotting by her chair....they are to spend all their time and money in her 
service,who rewards them according to her inclinatien(for opportmity they 
want none); butfhe husband is not to have the impudence to suppose this any 
other than pure Platonic friendship, 'Tis true,they endeavour te give her a 
cecisbeo of their own choosing; but when the lady happens not to be of the 
same taste,as that often happens,she never fails to bring it about to have 
one of her own fancy. In former times,one beauty used to have eight or t T 
these humble admirers; but these days of plenty and humility are no more: 

men grow more acarce and saucy; and every lady is forced to omontent herself 
with one at a time(188), 

To the Countess of ***; I intend to set out tomorrow,and to pass those dread- 
ful Alps,so much talked of, If I come alive to the bottom you shall hear of 
me( 190). + 

To Mr Pope: I cannot febear saying one word here of the French statues...with 
their gilded full-bottomed wigs, If their king had intended to express,in 
one image,ignorance,ill taste,and vanity,his sculptors could have made no 
other figure to represent the odd mixtureof an old beau,who had a mind to 

be a hero,with a bushel of curled hair on his head,and a gilt truncheom in 
his hand(194), 
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To the Lady Rich: I think nothing so terrible as objects of misery,except one 
had the God-like attribute of being capable to redress them; and all the 
country villages of France shew nothing else. while the post-horses are 
changed,the whole town comes out to beg,with such miserable starved faces, 
and thin tatered clothes,they need no other eloquence to persuade one of the 
wretchedness of their condition, This is all the French magnificence till you 
come to Fontainebleau, There you begin to think the kingdom rich when you 
are shewed one thousand five hundred rooms in the King's hunting palace(195). 
...in the fish-ponds are kept tame carp,said tobe,some of them,eighty years of 
ageeeeel have seen the tragedy of Bajazet so well represented,I think our 
pest actors can be only said to speak,but these to feel; and ‘tis certainly 
X infinitely more moving to see a man appear unhappy,than to hear him say that 
he is so,with a jolly face,and a stupid smirk in his countenance,..,I have 
seen all the beguties,and such---(I can't help making use of the coarse word) 
nauseous creatures} so fantastically absurd in their dress! so monstrously 
unnatural in their paints! their hair cut short,and curled round their faces, 
loaded with powder, that makes it look like white wool$ and on their cheeks to 
their chins, ummercifully laid on,a shining red japan,that glistens in a most 
flaming manner...(196) 
To Mrs Thistlethwayte: But the nauseous lfattery,and tawdry pencil of Le Brun, 
are equally disgusting in the gallery(197). 
To Mr Pope: ...after having been accustemed to the gravity of the Turks,I can 
scarcely look with an easy and familiar aspect at the levity amd agility ef the 
airy phantoms that are dancing about me here....I stare _Prodigiously, but no- 
body remarks i$,for every body stares here; staring is à la mode---there is 
a stare of attention and intérêt,a stare of curiosity,a stare ef expectatien, 
a stare of surprise,and it wuld greatly amuse you to see what trifling objects 
excite all this staring, This staring would have rather a solem kind of air, 
were it not alleviated by grinning,for at the end of a stare there comes always 
a grin,and very commonly the entrance of a gentleman or a lady into a room is 
accompanied with a grin,which is desigmed(198) to express complacence and 
social pleasure, but really shews nothing more than a certaim contortion ef 
muscles that must make a stranger laugh really,as they laugh artificially(199) 
To the Abbé Conti: And,after having seen part of Asia and Africa,and almost 
made the tour of Europe,I think the honest English squire more happy, who 
verily believes the Greek wines less delicious than March beer; that the 
African fruits have not so fine a flavour as golden-pippinss and the beca- 
figuas of Italy are not so well tasted as a rump of beef; and that,in short, 
there is no perfect enjoyment of (life\this/out of Old Mngland( 201), 
To the Countess of Mar: There is a ridiculous marriage on the point of con- 
clusion that diverts me much, You know Lady Mary Sanderson; she is making over 
her discreet person and £1,500 a year jointure to the tempting embrace of the 
noble Earl of Pembroke,aged 73(217)....1ady Bristol is come out a new creature; 
she has left off the dull occupation of hazard and basset,and is young, 
blooming,coquette,and gallant; and to shew she is fully sensible of the errors 
of her past life,and resolved to make up for time mis-spent,she has two lovers 
at a time... Now I think this @ the greatest compliment in nature to her 
own lord...@mo one mortal has merit enough to make up for him(218) 
To the Countess of Mar: ...but pleasures are transitory,and the groundwork of 
everything in England stupidity,which is certainly owing to the coflüness of 
the vile climate....here,what between the things one cannot do,and the things 
one must not de,the time but dully lingers on....My poor friend the yomg 
Duchess of Marlborough,I am fafriad,has exposed herself to a most violent 
ridicule; she is as much embarrssed with the loss of her big belly,and as 
much aShamed of it,as ever dairymaid was with the getting one....First you 
must know that I led up the ball,which you will stare at; but what is more, 
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I believe in my conscience I made one of the best figures there; to say truth, 
people are grow sọ extravagantly ugly,that we old beauties are forced to come 
out on show-days,to keep the court in cowtenance(220)....Mrs West...is a great 
prude,having but two lovers at a time: I think those are 1erd Haddingtom and 
Mr Lindsay; the one for use,the other for show. The world improves in one 
virtue to a violent degree,I mean plain-dealing....I was told by a very good 
author,who is deep in the secret,that at this very minute there is a bill 
cooking-up at a hunting-seat in Norfold,to have not taken out of the command- 
ments and clapped into the crecd,the ensuing sessien of parliament, This bold 
attempt...is whelly projected by Mr Walpole....Dedington very gravely objected, 
that the obstinacy of human nature was such,that he feared when they had positive 
commandments to do so,perhaps people would not commit adultery and bear false 
witness against their neighbours with the readiness and cheerfulmess they do 
at present,...I am very sorry for the Srlorn state of matrimony,which is as 
much ridiculed by our young ladies as it used to be by young fellows: in short, 
both sexes have found the inconveniemces of it,and the appellation of rake is 
as genteel in a woman as a man of quality....You may imagine we married women 
looked very silly; we have nothing to excuse ourselves, but that it was done 

a great while ago,and we were very young when we did it(221), 

To the Comtess of Mar: The bearer of this epistle is our cousin,and a consum- 
mate puppy,as you will perceive at first sight....But I find it is impossible 
to forbear telling the metamorphoses of some of your acquaintance,and which 
appear as wondrous to me as any in Ovid. Geuld one believe that Lady Holdernesse 
is a beauty,and in love? and that Mrs Robinson is at the same time a prude and 
a kept mistress? and these things in spite of nature and fortune, The first of 
these ladies is tenderly attached to the polite Mr Mildmay,and sunk in all the 
joys of happy love,notwithstanding she wants the use of her two hands by a 
rheumatism,and he has an arm that he cannot move, I wish I could send you the 
particulars of this amour,which seems to me as curious as that between two 
oysters,and as well worth the serious enquiry of the naturalists, The second 
heroine has engaged half the town in arms,from the nicety of her virtue(222).... 
her comdescension in accepting of Ierd Peterborough for her champion,whe has 
signalised both his love and courage upon this eccasiom in as many instances 
as ever Don Quixote did for Dulcinea....Twenty very pretty fellows...have 
formed themselves into a committee of gallantry, They call themselves Schemers 
eee'Tis true they have the envy and curses of the old and ugly of both sexes, 
and a general persecution from all old women; but this is no more than all 
reformations must expect in their beginning( 223), 

To the Countess of Mar: My lord Clare attracts the eyes of all the ladies,and 
gains all the hearts of those who have no other way of disposing of them but 
through their eyes, I have dined with him twice,and had he been dumb,I believe 
I should have been in the number of his admirers,...I have some coteries where 
wit and pleasure reign,and I should not fail to amuse myself tolerably enough, 
but for the d-d d--d quality of growing older and older every day,and my 
present joys are made imperfect by fears of the future(224)....I may,with time, 
change my pursuit,for the same reason that I may feed upon butcher's meat 

when I am not able to purchase greater delicates,but I am sure I shall never 
forget the flavour of the gibier, In the mean time I divert myself passably 
enough,and take care to improve as much as possible that stock of vanity and 
credulity that Heaven in its mercy has furnished me with; being sensible 

that to those two qualities,simple as they appear,all the pleasures of life are 
owing...ein short,if life could be always what it is,I believe I have so much 
humility in my temper I could be contented without anything better than this 
two or three hundred years; but alas} Dulness,and wrinkles,and disease,must 
come,/And age,and death's irreovocable doom, __ 

To the Countess of Mar: I believe you have this by time, dear sister,received 
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my letter from the hand of that thing my Lord Clare....Lady Hervey and lady 
Bristol have quarrelled in such a polite manner,that they have givem one anothe: 
all the titles so liberally bestowed amongst the ladies at Billingsgate. 
Sophia and I have been quite reconciled,and are now quite breke,and I 
believe not likely to piece up again(225)....a9 it is my established opinion 
that this globe of ours is no better than a Holland cheese,and the walkers abow 
in it mites,I possess my mind in patience,let what will happem; and should 
feel telerably easy, though a great rat came and ate half of it up....Bridget 
Noel is come out Lady Milsington,to the emcouragement and consolation of all 
the coquettes about tow; and they make haste to be as infamous as possible, 
in order to make their miBfortunes, 

To the Countess of Mar: My eyes are very bad to-day,from having been such a 
beast to sit up late last night; however,I will write to enuire after your 
health, though at the apense of my own....Lady Darlington and Lady Mohm are 
packing up fer the next world(226)....Mrs Murray won't curtsy to me whenever 
she meets me,which is superlatively silly...after a suspension of resentment 
for two years together....I would give the world tokonverse with you; mais, 
hélas! the sea is between us, 

To the Countess of Mar: ...but I don't know how,I would fain be ten years 
younger; I love flattery so well,I would fain have some circumstances of 
probability added to it,that I might swallow it with comfort. The reigning 
Duchess of Marlborough...and I are not in that degree of friendship to have 
me often invited: we continue to see one another like two people who are 
resolved to hate with civility....Various are thepersecutions i have endured 
from this winter,in which I remain all neuter,and shall certainly go to 
heaven from the passive meekness of my temper....Madame Villette has been( 227) 
the favourite of the twon,and by a natural transition is become the aversion: 
she has new nobody attached to her suite but the vivacieus Lord Bathurst, with 
whom I have been well and ill ten times within these two months....As for 
myself,having nothing to say,I say nothing, I insensibly dwindle into a 
spectatress(228). 

To the Countess of Mar: I rather turn my endeavours to make the world as 
agreeable to as I can,which is the true philosophy; that of despising it 
is of no use(to\ but}/hasten wrinkles... I receive visits upon idle days,and 

I shade my life as I do my tent-stitch,that is,make as easy transitions as 

I can from business to pleasure; the one would be too flaring and gaudy 
without some dark shades of t'other(229). 

To the vountess of Mar: May daughter makes such a noise in the room...el 
hope yours is in general bloom of beauty. I fancy to myself we shall have 
the pleasure of seeing them co-toasts of the next age. I don't at all doubt 
but they will outshine all the little Auroras of this,for there never was 
such a parcel of ugly girls as reign at present. In recompense(230),they are 
very kind,and the men very merciful,and content,in this dearth of charms, with 
the poorest stuff in the world....I have already thanked you for my nightgow, 
but 'tis so pretty it will bear being twice thanked for, 

To the Countess of Mar: I pass many hors on horseback,and,I'1ll assure you, 
ride stag-hunting,which I know you'll stare to hear of, I have arrived to 
vast courage and skill that way,and am as well pleased with it as with the 
acquisition of a new sense: his Royal Highness hunts im Richmond Park,and I 
make one of the beau monde in his train, I desire you after this accomt 

not to name the word old woman to me any mere: I approach to fifteen nearer 
than I did ten years ago,and am in hopes to improve every year in health and 
vivacity....But I,who smell a rat at a considerable distance,do believe in 
private that Mrs Howard and his lordship have a friendship that borders upon 


"the tender(231)....0ur Duke of Be ord, Wap.. by the care of a pious mother, 
certainly 7 
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preserved his virginity to his marriage-bed,where he was so much disappoint- 
ed in his fair bride,who...could not bestow on him those expressless rapt- 
ures he had figured to himself,that he already pukes at the very name of 
her,and determines to let his estate go to his brother,rather than ge through 
the filthy drudgery of getting an heir to it...This comes of living till 
sixteen without a competent knowledge either of practical or speculative 
anatomy,and literally thinking fine ladies composed of lilies and roses, 

To the Countess of Mar: I own I enjoy vast delight in the folly of mankind; 
and,God be praised,that is an inexhaustible source of entertainment....as 
there is never smoke without some fire,there is very rarely fire without 

some smoke, These smothered flames,though admirably covered with whole heaps 
of politics Raid over them,were at length seen,felt,heard,and understood( 232) 
eeeetThis is as odd to me as my lord Teynham's shooting himself; and another 
déways trakéopouf piedaatentvéirenthagthiee(S82brcold-comtenancess Wo LIT EITS 
demonstration of the latent fire that lies under cold countenances, We wild 
girls always make your prudemt wives and mothers( 233). 

To the Countess of Mar: ...gu bout du compte,I don't know why filial piety SF 
should exceed fatherly fondmess(235)....The addition to my mother-in-law's 
jointure is,..£2000 per annum; so her good Grace remains a passable rich 
widow,and is already presented by the town with a variety of young husbands; 
but I believe her constitution is not good enough to let her amorous inclin- 
ations get the better of her covetous,...Firstly,Mrs Murray was pleased to 
attack me in very Billingsgate at a masquerade,where she was as visible as 
ever she was in her ow clothes, I had the temper not only to keep silence 
myself,but enjoined it to the person with me....She endeavoured to sweeten 
him by very exorbitant praises of his person,which might even have been mis- 
taken for making love from a woman of less celebrated virtue; and concluded her 
oration with pious warnings to him,to avoid the conversation with phewe-vem- 
if of one so unworthy his regard as myself,who to her certain knowledge 
loved another man. This last article,I own,piqued me more than all her prec- 
eding civilities, The gentleman she addressed herself to had a very slight 
acquaintance with me,and might possibly go away in the opiniom that she 

had been confidante in some very notorious affair of mine(236), 

To the Countess of Mar: All that I had to say to you,was that my Father really 
expressed a great deal of kindness to me at last,:nd even a desire of talking 
to me,which my Lady Duchess would not permit....I am in perfect health,and 
hear it said I look better than ever I did in my life,which is one of those 
lies one is always glad to hear(237). 

To the Comntess of Mar: The last pleasure that fell in my way was Madame Sév- 
wigne's letters; very pretty they are,but I assert,without thelleast vanity, 
that mine will be full as entertaining forty years hence, I advise you,there- 
fore,to put none of them to the use of waste paper. You say nothing to me 

of the change of your ministry; I thank you for your silence on that subject; 
I don't remember myself ever child enough to be concerned who reigned in any 
part of the earth, 

Të the Countess of Mar: I writ to you some time ago a long letter,which I 
perceive never came to your hands: very provoking; it was certainly a chef 
d'oeuvre of a letter,and worth any of the Sévigné's,or Grignan' s,crammed _ 

with negws....as soon as I hear you have received this(238),you shall have a 
full account of the affairs of this island; my own are in the utmost pros- 
perity: “Add but eternity,you make it heaven.” ,,.We have nothing but ugly 
faces in this comtry,but more lovers than ever, There are but three Haytty 
men in England,and they are all in love with me,at this present writing. 
This will amaze you extremely; but if you were to see the reigning girls at 
present,I will assure you,there is very little difference between them and 
old women( 239), 
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To the Cow ‘ess of Mar: The sprouts of this age are such green withered 


things,*tis a great comfort to us grown up people: I except my own daughter, 
who is to be the ornament of the emsuing court(242),.,,1 wènder with what 
Lmotenes ‘touFornm$añarto Imprefegdutobbèngsagouñé usmenerjakég I may hear 
conscience you can talk to me of your being an old woman; I beg I may hear 
no more ott. For my part I pretend to be as young as ever,and really am 
aS young as needs to be,to all intents and purposes... .My cure for lowmess 
in spirits is not drinking nasty water,but galloping all day,and a moderate 
glass of champagne at night in good company( 243). 
To the Countess of Mar: I am so far from avoiding company,that I seek it 
on all occasions: and,when I am no longer an actor upon this stage(by the 
way,l talk of twenty years hence at the soonest),as a spectator I shall 
laugh at the farcical actions which may then be represented,nature being 
exceedingly bountiful in all ages in providing coxcombs,who are the 
greatest preservatives against the spleen that I ever could find out, I 
say all these things for your edification (245). 
To the Countess of Mar; On the Coronation day...But she that drew the great 
-est number of eyes,was indisputably Lady Orkney. She exposed behind,a mixt 
-ure of fat and wrinkles; and before,a very considerable protuberance which 
preceded her, Add to this,the inimitable roll of her eyes,and her grey hairs, 
which by good fortune stood directly upright,and 'tis impossible to imagine 
a more delightful spectacle, She had embéllished all this with considerable 
magnificence...el,who dread growing wise more than any thing in the world, 
was overjoyed to find that one can never outlive one's vanity(249). 
To Lady ***; Mrs D*** is resolved to marry the old greasy curate,...Though 
at the age of forty,she is,I assure you,very far from being cold and insens- 
ible; her fire may be covered with ashes,but it is not extinguished....The 
curate,indeed,is very filthy. Such a red,spongy,warty nose$ Such a squint! 
e-.and what ought naturally to render him peculiarly displeasing to one of 
Mrs D****s constitution and propensities,he is stricken in years....He has 
but forty-five pounds a year---she but a trifling sum; so that they are 
likely to feast upon love and ecclesiastical history,which will be very 
empty food without a proper mixture of beef and pudding....It is not likely 
that their tender loves will give them many sweet babies to provide for(254) 
AS marriage produces children ¿so children produce care and disputes; and 
wrangling,as is said(at least by old bachelors and old maids),is one of the 
sweets of the conjugal state....Mrs *** is at length blessed with a son; 
and her husband,who is a great philosopher...,insists on her suckling it 
herself,...l really think Mr ***'s demand is wmreasonable,as his wife's 
constitution is tender,and her temper fretful, A true philosopher would 
consider these circumstance:,but a pedant is always throwing his system in 
your face,and applies it equally to all things,times,and places....All 
those fine-spun arguments that he has drawa from Nature...weigh...but very 
little with me....Would you like to see your husband let his beard grow, 
until he wuld be obliged to put the end of it in his pocket, because this 
beard is the gift of Nature? The instincts of Nature point out nether 
tailors,nor weavers,nor mantua-makers,nor sempsters,nor milliners; and yet 
I am very glad that we don't rim naked like the Hottentots...I grant that 
Nature has furnished the mother with milk to nourish her child; but I 
paintain at the same time,that if she can find better milk elsewhere,she 
ought to prefer it without hesitation, I don't see wht she should have more 
seruple to do this,than her husband has to leave the clear fowtain, which 
Nature gave him,to quench his thirst,for stour October,port or claret....as 
matters stand,I do verily think that the milk of a good comely cow,who feeds 
quietly in her meadow,never devours ragouts,nor(255) drinks ratafia,nor frets 
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at quadrille,nor sits up till three im the morning elated with gain er de- 

jected with loss,---I do think that the milk of such a cow,or of a nurse 

that camejnear it as possible,would be likely to nourish the young squire 
much bettér than hers, If it be true that the child sucks in the mother's 
passions with her milk,this is a strong argument iù favour ef the cow, umless 
you may be afraid that the young squire may become a calf; but how many 
calves are there both in State and Church,who have been brought up with 
their mothers’ milk} 

To the Honourable Miss Calthorpe: To say truth,I have never had any great 

esteem for the gmerality of the fair sex,and my only consolation for being 

of that gender has been the assurance if gave me of never being married to 
any one among them(256)....but where are the reasonable ladies? Dear madam, 
come to town,that I may have he honour of saying there is one in St James's 

-places 

but t: I am told rope has had the surprising impudence to assert 
he can bring the lampoon when he pleases to produce it, under my own hands 

I desire he may be made to keep to this offer, If he is so skilful in 

counterfeiting hands,I suppose he will not omfine that talent to gratify~ 

ing his malice,but take some occasion to increase his fortune by the same 
method,and I may hope(by such practices) to see him exalted according to 
his merit,which nobody will rejoice at more than myself(257). 

To the Countess of Pomfret: Lord Townshend has renewed his lease of life 
(Edin by his French journey....Kittynhas been the companion of his pleasures 
em" theress.. It is sortes 265) lady Towmshend came into the great room[ at 

Bath]gently behind her friend,and tapping her on the shoulder with her 

fan,said aloud,I know where,how,and whe. These mysterious words drew the 

attention of all the company,and had such an effect upon poor Kitty,she was 

carried to her lodgings in strong hysterics( 266). 

To the Coumtess of Pomfret: I saw Mrs Bridgeman the other day,who is much 

pleased with a letter she has had the honour to receive from your ladyship; 

she broke out,"Really Lady Pomfret writes finely!" I very readily joined in 
her opinion; she continued,"Qh,so neat no interlineations,and such proper 
distances!" ...lLady Vane is returned hither in company with Lord Berkeley, 
and went with him in public to Cranford,where they remain as happy as love 
and youth can make them....though she does not pique herself upon fidelity 
to any one man(which is but a narrow way of thinking),she boasts that she 
has always been true to her nation,and,notwithstanding foreign attacks,has 
always reserved her charms for the use of her om countrymen(268) 

To the Countess of Pomfret: [The House of lords resolved to exclude female 

auditors,and a tribe of titled dames tried to force admittance]. An order 

was made that the doors should not be opened till they had raised their 
siege, These Amazons now showed themselves qualified for the duty even of 
footsoldiers; they stood there till five in the afternoon,without either 
sustenance or evacuation,every now and then,playing volleys of thumps, 

kicks,and raps against the door( 269), 

To Mr Wortley Montagu: I cannot say I am well,but I think not worse for my 

joumey....My servants behaved very well; and Mary not in the least afraid, 

but said she would be drowned very willingly with my ladyship....France is 
so much improved,it is not to be known to be the same country we passed 
through twmty years ago(271)..,.such good care taken against robbers, that 
you may cross the country with your purse in your hand; but as to travelling 
incognito,I may as well walk incognite in the Pall-Mal1(272), 

To Mr Wortley Montagu: I find(contrary to the rest of thewerld) I did not 

think myself so considerable as I am; for I verily believe,if one of the 

pyramids of Egypt had travelled,ii could not have been more followed(274). 
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To the Coun of Pomfret: ...a gnat had saluted one of my eyes 
so roughly,that it was for two days absolutely sealed down....1 
like this place/Venicelextremely....as to cheapness,i think 'tis 
impossible to find any part of Europe where both the laws and customs 
are so contrived purposely to avoid expenses of all sorts....the 
comedies and operas...are every night,at very low prices....every 
mortal going in a mask,and consequently no trouble in dressing,or 
forms of any kind....1 should be very glad to see Rome...but am 
deterred from it....There are innumerable little dirty spies about 
all English; and 1 have so often had the ill-fortune to have false 
witness borne against me(275). 

To mr Wortley Montagu: I dined yesterday at the Spanish ambassad- 
or's....they could not have shown me more honours,if i had been an 
ambassadress....‘ihat is very convenient,I hear it is not at all 
expected I should make any dinners,it not being the fashion for 
anybody to do it here but the foreign ministers(276) 

Zo the Countess of Pomfret: It is the fashion for the greatest 
ladies to walk the streets,which are admirably paved; and a mask, 
price six pence,with a little cloak,and the head of a domino,the 
genteel dress to carry you everywhere(277)....To postpone such a 
conversation as yours a whole twelvemonth is a terrible appearance 
{sic} ; on the othef hand,I would not follow the example of the 
first of our sex,and sacrifice for a present pleasure a more last- 
ing happiness...I had letters last post from England that menetened_ 
informed me we lodged in a house together. 1 think it is the first 
lie I ever heard that 1 wished a solemn truth(278). 

To mr Wortley montagu: ...a repetition of all the civilities 1 

have received would sound more like vanity than truth...You do not 
seem desirous to hear news,which makes me not trouble you with any 
(279)....1 am sorry for Mr Pelham's misfortunes; though ‘tis long 
since that 1 have looked upon the hopes of continuing a family as 
one of vainest of mortal prospects. "Tho' Solomon with a thousand 
wives,/io get a wise successor strives,/sut one,and a he a fool, 
survives" (280). 

To the Countess of Pomfret: What little services I am able to do him 
i shell not fail of performing with great pleasure(281)....But ‘tis 
lonz since I have been of rrior's opinion,who,I think,somewhere com- 
pares us to cards,who are but played with,do not play. At least such 
has been my destiny from my youth upwards; and neither Dr Clarke nor 
Lady Sundon could ever convince me that 1 was a free agent; for I 
have always been disposed of more by little accidents,than either 

my owbn inclinations or interest(282)@..You may imagine...the 
inclination I feel for you,that I am impatient to hear good sense 
pronounced in my native tongue; having only heard my language out 

of the mouths of boys and governors for these five months....the 
greater part of them having kept an inviolable fidelity to the lang- 
uages their nurses taught them; their whole business abroad...neing 
to buy new clothes,in which they shine in some obscure coffee- 
houses,where they are sure of meeting only one another....the com- 
pound of booby and petit maitre makes up a very odd sort of anim- 
al(283)....1 look upon hisrLord Scarborough'slengagement with the 
duchess,not as the cause,but sign,that he was mad(285). 

To the Countess of Pomfret: He tells me you are still in ice and 
snow at Florence...I begin to be of opinion that the sun is grown 
old; it is certain he does not ogle with so muc spirit as he used to 
do(287)....Here is is a new,unforeseen,inpertinent impediment rose 
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up; in vulgar English called a big belly. I hope you won't think it 
my own; but my dear chambermaid,the only English female belonging to 
Was pleased to honour me last night with the confidence that she 
expects to lie every day; which my negligence and her loose gown has 
hindered me from perceiving till now; though I have been told today 
by ten visitors that all the town knew it except myself....tThe 
creature is married to an English servant of mine,so there is no in- 
decency in keeping her,but a great deal of inconveniency(290)....his 
town being at present infested with English,who torment me as much as 
the frogs and lice did the nalace of Pharaoh,and are surprised that I 
will not suffer them to skip about my house from morning till night... 
I wish I knew a corner of the world inaccessible to petits-maitres 
and fine ladies(291). 
To the Countess of Pomfret: Your ladyship's letter...would have been 
the most agreeable thing in the world,if it had béen directed to an- 
other; but 1 can no more be charmed with it than a duellist can ad- 
mire the skill by which he is mortally wounded....no woman ever re- 
proached another with less reason than you do me at present. You 
can't possibly suspect I have got my chambermaid with child myself 
for a pretence to stay here(292). 
To the Countess of ***: In this gloomy retreat{a monastery of La 
Trappe]it gave me pain to observe the infatuation of men,who have de- 
voutly reduced themselves to a much worse condition than that of the 
beasts(293)...But of the two sorts of fools,l shall always think that 
the merry one has the most eligible fate....it is a strange way of 
going to work for happiness to excite an enmity between soul and 
body,which Nature and Providence have designed to live together in 
union and friendship,and which we cannot separate like man and wife 
when they happen to disagree. ihe profound silence that is enjoined 
upon the monks of La Trappe is a singular circumstance of their un- 
social and unnatural discipline,and were this injunction never to be 
dispensed with,it would be needless to visit them in any other charac- 
ter than as a collection of statues(294)....the wicked wasp of Twicken 
-ham: his lies affect me now no more....That man has a malignant and 
ungenerous heart; and he is base enough to assume the mask of a moral- 
ist,in order to decry human nature(297) 
To the Countess of Pomfret: Because I tell you another woman has a 
very agreeable lover,you conclude am in love with him myself(307) 
To Mr Wortley Montagu: I then tried to prevail with our son to serve 
the Emperor as volunteer....He then answered,he supposed I wished him 
killed out of the way(5i8)....It is very disagreeable to me to con- 
verse with one from whom I do not expect to hear a word of truth....I 
Et you would give him a strict command of going by a feigned name 
(319). 
To the Countess of Pomfret: ...friendship in France as impossible to 


be attained as orange-trees on the mountains of Scotland: it is not the 


product of the climate(340),. 

To the Countess of Bute: Deer Child....as to the alteration you say 
you find in the world,it is only owing to your being better acquaint- 
ed with it. I have never in ali my various travels seen but two sorts 
of people,and those very like one another; I mean men and women,who 
always have been,and ever will be,the same. tthe same vices and the 
same follies have been the fruit of al: ages,though sometimes under 
different names(358). 
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io the Countess of Bute: I do not know any man so fitted to make a 
wife happy as Lord Hartington: with so great a vocation for matrimony, 
that 1 verily believe,if it had not been estab lished before his time, 
he would have had the glory of the invention(360). 
To Mr Woriley Montagu: I attribute it(the prospect of universal medic- 
ineszto the fund of credulity which is in all mankind. We have no long 
“er faith in miracles and relics,and therefore with the same fury run 
after recipes and physicians....lt was a maxim of Sir R. Walpole's 
that whoever expected advancement should appear much in public. He used 
to say,whoever neglected the world would be neglected by it,though I 
believe more families have been ruined than raised by that method(361) 
°....i am much pleased that you accustom yourself to tea,being persuad 
-ed that the moderate use of it is generally wholesome( 366). 
To the Countess of bute: Almost all girls of quality are educated as if 
they were to be great ladies,which is often as little to be expected,as 
an immoderate heat of the sun in the north of Scotland. You should 
teach yours to confine their desires to probabilities,to be as useful 
as is possible to themselves(372). 
To the Countess of Bute: ...it was ten at night when i found the box 
arrived. I could not deny myself the pleasure of opening it; and,fall- 
ing upon Fielding's works,was fool enough to sit up all night reading. 
L think Joseph Andrews better than his Foundling(380)....lhe chamber- 
miad of Signora Laura Bono flung herself at my feet...and begged me to 
hasten to her master's house....on opening the door,i was astonished te 
a degree you may better guess than 1 describe,by seeing the Signora 
Laura prostrate on the ground,melting in tears and her husband standing 
with a drawn stiletto in his hand,swearing she should never see to- 
morrow's sun...ethe good man,having business of consequence at Brescia, 
went thither early in the morning; but,as he expected his chief tenant 
to pay his rent that day,he left orders with his wife that if the farm 
-er...came himself,or sent any of his sons,she should take care to 
make him very welcome(382)...the money coing in the hand of a handsome 
lad of eighteen: shexnot only admit him to her own table,and produce 
the best wine in the cellar,but resolved to rive him chère entière. 
While she was exercising this generous hospitality,the husband met 
midway the gentleman he intended to visit....he returned to his own 
house...and proceeded to his chamber,without meeting anybody,where he 
found his beloved spouse asleep on the bed with her gallant. The openiaÿ 
of the door waked them: the young fellow immediately leaped out of the 
window,which looked into the garden,and was open,it, being summer ,and 
escaped over the fields,leaving his breeches on wat chair by the bed- 
side... the case was such,i do not think the queen of fairies her- 
self could have found an excuse,thoug Chaucer tells us she ha$made 
a solemn promise to leave none of her sex unfurnished with one,to all 
eternity. As to the poor criminal,she had nothing to say for herself 
but what i dare swear you will hear from your youigest daughter,if 
ever you catch her stealing of sweets---"Pray,pray,she would do so no 
more,and indeed it was the first time."....1 cannot be persuaded that 
any woman who had lived virtuous till forty(for such is her age) could 
endowed with such consummate impudence,to solicit a youth at 
epee hy ent... You may be sure + cid not communicate these reflections 
(384) 
To Mr Wortley Montagu: I am sorry my daughter breeds so fast(387). 
To the Countess of pute: Lord Mansel represented to him very warmly té-— 
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that no gentleman could take a box on the ear. Sir John answered with 
great calmness,"I know that,but this was not a box on the ear,it was 
only a slap of the face"(388)....Pamela,which has met with very extra- 
ordinary(and 1 think undeserved) suceess. it has been translated into 
French and Italian; it was all the fashion at Paris and Versailles,and 

` is still the joy of the chambermaids of all nations(392) 
To_the Countess of sute: It was formerly a terrifying view to me,that 
4 should one day be an old woman. I now find that sature has provided 
pleasures for every state. Those are only unhappy who wiil not be con- 
tented with what she gives(395)....You are no more obliged to me for 

\\ bringing you into the world,than I am to you for coming into it,and 1 
never made use of that common-place(and like most common-place,false) 
argument,as exacting any return of affection(400)....1 was such an old 
fool as to weep over Clarissa uarlowe....To say truth,the first volume 
softened me by a near resemblance of my maiden days; but on the whole 
‘tis most miserable stuff....Yet the circumstances are so laid,as to 
inspire tenderness,notwithstanding the low style and absurd incidents; 
and I look upon this and Pamela to be two books that will do more gene 
-ral mischief than the works of Lord Rochester(410)....1 have all my 
life been on my guard against the information by the sense of hearing; 
it being one of my earliest observations,the universal inclination of 
human-kind is to be led by the ears; and I am sometimes apt to imagine, 
that they are given to men,as they to pitchers,purposely that they may 
be carried about by them(411). 
To the Countess of Bute: Two cautions: first,not to think hersel' learn. 
ed when she can read Latin,or even Greek....many schoolmasters, though 
perhaps critics in grammar,are the most ignorant fellows upon earth... 
l would wish her no further a linguist than to enable her to read books 
in their originals,that are often corrupted,and always injured,by tran 
-slations.....she will have leisure enough besides to es ae English 
poetry,which is a more important part of a woman's education than it is 
generally supposed. Many a young damsel has been ruined by a fine copy 
of verses,which she would have laughed at if she had known it had been 
stolen from Mr Waller. I remember,when I was a girl,I saved one of my 
companions from destruction,who communicated to me an epistle she was 
quite charmed with...She was wonderfully delighted with such a demonst 
-ration of her lover's sense and passion,and not a little pleased with 
her own charms(413) that had force enough to inspire such elegancies. 
in the midst of this triumph I showed her that they were taken from 
Randolph's poems,and the unfortunate transcriber was dismissed with thé 
scorn he desfevedg To say truth,the poor plagiary was very unlucky to 
fall into my hands; that author being no longer in fashion,would have 
escaped any one of less universal reading than myself....the second 
gaution...is to conceal whatever learning she attains,with as much 
solicitude as she would hide crookedness or lameness(414) 
To the Countess of Bute: I can truly affirm,I never deceived any- 
body in my life,excepting(which I confess has often happened undesign- 
edly) by speaking plainly; as Earl Stanhope used to say(during his 
ministry) he always imposed on the foreign ministers by telling them t 
the naked truth,which,as they thought impossible to come from the mouth 
of a statesman,they never failed to write informations to their respect 
-ive courts directly contrary to the assurances given he gave them(417 
To the Countess of bute: I have often been complimented,since I have 
been in ltaly,on the books I have sien the public.....the character of 
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a learned woman is far from beins ridiculous in this country,the great- 
est families being proud of having produced female writers....To say 
truth, there is no part of the world where our sex is treated with so 
much contempt as in England. I do not complain of men for having eng- 
rossed the government: in excluding us from all degrees of power,they 
preserve us from many fatigues,many dangers,and perhaps many crimes. 

The small proportion of authority that has fallen to my share(only over 
a few children and servants) has always been a burden,and never a 
pleasure,and 1 believe every one finds it so who acts from a maxim(I 
think an indispensable duty),that whoever is under my power is under my 
protection....but I think it the highest injustice to be debarred from 
the entertainment of my closet,and that the same studies which raise the 
character of a man should hurt that of a woman....if some few get above 
their nurses’ instructions,our knowledge must rest concealed,and be as 
useless to the world as gold in the mine....It appears to me the strong- 
est proof of a clear understanding in(426) Longinus(in every light ac- 
knowledged one of the greatest men among the ancients),when I find him 
so far superior to vulgar prejudices as to choose his two examples of 
fine writing from a Jew(at that time the most despised people upon earth) 
and a woman. Our modern wits would be so far from quoting,they would 
scarce own they had read the works of such contemptible creatures, though, 
perhaps,they would condescend to steal from them,at the same time they 
declared they were below their notice. 

TomMr Wortley Montagu: I thnk I now know why our correspondence is so 
miserably interrupted,and so many of my letters lost to (fromland) Eng- 
land; but I am no happier in the discovery than a man who has found 

out his complaints proceed from a stone in the kidneys; I know the cause 
but am entirely ignorant of the remedy,and must suffer my uneasiness 
with what patience I can. An old priest made me a visit as I was folding 
my last packet to my daughter. Observing it to be large,he told me 1 

had done a great deal of business that morning. 1 made answer,I had done 
no business at all; I had only wrote to my daughter on family affairs,or 
such trifles as make up women's conversation. He said gravely,people 
like your excellenza do not use to write long letters upon trifles. I 
assured him,that if he understood English,i would let him read my lett- 
er. He replied,with a mysterious smile,if I did understand English,I 
should not understand what you have written,except you would give me the 
key,which 4 durst not presume to ask. What?(said I,staring) there is not 
one cypher besides the date. ne answered,cyphers were only used by nov- 
ices in politics,and it was very easy to write intelligibly,under feigned, 
names of persons and places,to a correspondent,in such a manner as shoul 
be almost impossible to be understood by anybody else. Thus I suppose 

my innocent epistles are severely are severly scrutinised: and when 1 
talk of my grandchildren,they are fancied to represent all the potent- 
ates of Europe(427). 

To the Countess of sute: ...madness,which I think the Dean was strongly 
touched with. His character seems to me a paraliel with that of Caligu- 
la; and that ‘he\ hadjhad the same power,would have made the same use of 
it....lhere can be”no worse picture made of the Doctor's morals than he 
has given us himself in the letters printed by Pope....their friend- 
ship had a very strong foundation---the love of flattery on the one 
side,and the love of money on the other. Pope courted with the utmost 
assiduity all the old men from whom he could hope a legacy(436). 

To the Countess of Bute: Lord Bolingbroke...labours to display to post- 
erity all the wit and learning he is master of,and sometimes spoils 

a good 
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argument by a profusion of words,running out into several pages a thought 
that might have been more clearly expressed in a few lines(438)....I 

own 1 have small regard for Lord B. as an author,and the highest contempt 
for him as a man....His confederacy with Swift and Pope puts me in mind 
of that of Bessus and his sword-men,in the "King and no King," who endeav 
our to support themselves by giving certificates of each other's merit. Pi 
-pe has triumphantly decalred that they may do and say whatever silly 
things they please,they will still be the greatest gen luses nature ever 
exhibited. I am delighted with the comparison given of their benevolence, 
which is indeed most aptly figured by a circle in the water,which widens 
till it comes to nothing at all(439) 

To the Countess of Bute: I am sorry my friend Smollett loses his time in 
translations; he has certainly a talent for invention,though 1 think it 
flags a little in his last work. Don Quixote is a difficult undertaking: 
I shall never desire to read any attempt to new-dress him....To say 
truth,I think myself an uncom mon kind of creature,being an old woman 
without superstition,peevishness,or censoriousness(449). I pity Lady 

Mary Coke [newly widowed]lextremely. rou will be surpayjsed at this senti- 
ment,when she is the present envy of her sex,in the possession of youth, 
health,wealth,wit,beauty and liberty. All these seeming adavantages will 
prove snares to her. She appears to me to be walking blindfold,upon 
stilts,amidst precipices., She is at a dangerous time of life(451) 

To the Countess of Bute: The Rambler is certainly a misnomer; he ways 
plods in the beaten road of his predecessors,follong the Spectator@with 
the same pace a pack-horse would do a hunter) in the(456) style that is 
proper to lengthen a vaper....I should be glad to know the name of this 
laborious author. H. Fielding has given a true character of himself and hi 
first wife,in the characters of Mr and Mrs Booth,some compliments to his 
own figure excepted...1 wonder he does not perceive Tom Jones and Mr 
booth are sorry scoundrels....Fielding has really a fund of true humour 
....i guess Re Random to be his,though without his name(457)....Since 1 
was born,no original has appeared excepting Congreve,and Fielding,who 
would,I believe,have approached nearer to his excellencies,if not forced 
by necessity to publish without correction,and throw many productions 
into the world he would have thrown into fire if meat could have been 

got without money,or money without scribbling(458)....His happy constit 
-ution(even when he had,with great pains,half demolished it) made him 
forget everything when he was before a venison pasty,or over a flask of 
champagne....His natural spirits gave him rapture with his cook-maid,and 
cheerfulness when he was fluxing in a garret. ihere was a great simil- 
itude between his character and that of Sir Richard Steele(459)....1 am 
not of Cowley's mind,that this world is "A dull,ill acted comedy;" nor of 
Mr Philips's,that it is "A too well acted tragedy." I look upon it as a 
very pretty farce...eI confess a severe critic,that would examine by 
ancient rules,might find many defects; but ‘tis ridiculousto judge serious 
-ly of a puppet-show. Those that can laugh,and be diverted with absurditie 
are the wisest spectators,be it of writings,ac-tions,or people(46@). This 
letter is as long and as dull as any of Richardson's. I am ashamed of it, 
notwithstanding my maternal privilege of being tiresome....This Richardson 
is a strange fellow. I heartily despise him,and eagerly read him,nay,sob 
over his works in a most scandalous manner. The two first tomes of Clari- 
ssa touched me,as being very resembling to my maiden days.....Remember 

my unalterable maxim,where we love we have always something to say; con- 
sequently my pen never tires when expressing to you.... 
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To the Countess of Bute: I have now read over Richardson---he sinks 
horribly in his third volume(he does so in his story of Clarissa). When 
he talks of Italy,it is plain he is no better acquainted with it than he 
is with the kingdom of Mancomugi(461)....Richardson is as ignorant in 
morality as he is in anatomy(465)....Charlotte behaves like a humorsome 
child....Women of that rank often plead a tight to beat their husbands, 
when they don't cuckold them}; and I believe this author was never admit- 
ted into higher company,and should confine his pen to the amours of house- 
maids,and the conversation at the steward's stable....Richardson never had 
probably money enough to purchase anyf chinal, on, even a ticket fora 
masquerade...his virtuous young ladies romp like hes round a maypole. 
Such liberties as pass between Mr Lovelace and his cousins,are not to 
excused by the relation. I should have been much astonished if Lord Den- 
bigh should have offered to kiss me; and I dare swear Lord Trentham never 
attempted such impertinence to you(466). 
To the Countess of ButeR: I shall only repeat the Jurkish maxim,which I 
tnink includes all that is necessary in a court-li@g: "Caress the favour- 
ites,avoid the unfortunate,and trust notody." You may think the second 
rule ill-natured: melancholy experience has convinced me of the ill con- 
sequence of mistaking distres for merit; there is no mistake more prod- 
uctive of evil(476)...CAsking her daughter to send the latest novels in 
London) Daughter! Daughter! don't call names; you are always abusing my 
pleasures...Trash,l@umber,sad stuff,are the titles you give to my favour- 
ite amusement...We have all our playthings(481)..I believe Mr Anderson 
talks partially of me,as to my looks...It is eleven years since I have 
seen my figure in a glass: the last reflexion I saw there was so dis- 
agreeable,I resolved to spare myself such mortifications for the future 
(482) 
To S Jame d Lady Frances Steuart: I think recomuending servants 
almost as dangerous as making matches(489) 
To the Countess of Bute: p Englishmen abroadjhave only acquired the glor- 
>kīous title of Golden Asses;a nd since the birth of the Italian drama,Gold- 
oni has adorned his scenes with gli milordi-znglesi,in the same manner as 
Molière represented his Parisian marquises(494). 
To Lady Frances Steuart: I own myself such a rake,I prefer liberty to 
chains of diamonds (498) 
To the Countess of Bute: 'Tis surprising to me,that,with the most inoffens 
-ive conduct, ,I should meet enemies, when I cannot be envied for anything, 

d have pretensions to nothing(501)....The story deserves the pen of my 
dear Smollett,who,I am sorry,disgraces his talent by writing those stupid 
romances commonly called history(504). 

To Sir James Steuart: Can you answer this to your conscience,to sit 
gravely and maliciously to examine lines written with rapidity and sent 
without reading over? This is worse than surprising a(la fine Aust sat 
down to the toilet: I am content to let you see ny mind un ed,but I 
will not have you so curiously remark the defects in it....When a beauty 
appears with all her graces and airs adorned for a ball,it is lawful to 
censure whatever you see amiss in her ornaments; but when you are received 
to a friendly breakfast,'tis downright @ cruelty or (something worse) 
ingra tude to view too nicely all the disorder you may see(506). 

To the Countess of Bute: fhe death of the two great ladies...does not 
occasion much sorrow: they have been burthens(not to say nuisances) on the 
face of the earth(507)....'Tis true,a king has often a pwoerful mistress, 
but she is governed by some male favourite(509)....I have been arake in 
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a rake in reading. You will laugh at the expression,but I think the lit- 
eral meaning of the ugly word wake,is one that follows his pleasures in 
contradiction to his reason. 1 thought mine so innocent 4 might pursue 
them with impunity. I now find that 1 was mistaken,and that all excesses 
are(though not equally) blamable. My spirits in company are false fire: 

I have a damp within; from marshy grounds frequently arises an appearance 
of. light(517)....Here is a fashion sprung up entirely new in this part 

of the world; I mean suicide(518)...My cheerfulness is like the fire 
oie in brushwood,which makes a show,but is soon turned to cold ashes 
(535). 

To Sir James Steuart: I retain,however,such a degree of that uncommon 
thing called common sense,not to trouble the felicity of my children with 


my foreboding drea ms(540)....I tried in vain to find you at Amsterdam; 
I began to think we resembled two parallel lines,destined to be always 
near and never to meet...I am dragging my ragged remnant of life to 
England(541) 
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Michael Collie,George Gissing; A Biography(1977) 


Clement Shorter was a literary entrepreneur. The writer who had lived by 
his pen alone without any sacrifice of principle, The Omar Khayyam Club 
was exclusive. In its atmosphere Gissing,the most private,secretive,elitist 
of al? its members,could feel prefectly at home, In 1895,Gissing was a gaunt 
but still handsome 37. During the previous 8 or 10 years he had alternately 
sold and repurchased,pawned andredeemed his dinner jacket(8). Away from 
his home and in the comnany of men,,he was cheerful,a good talker and full 
of stories, Indeed,whenever he could escape fro his house in Brixton 
with his dinner jacket and two or three books in his suitcase,he was per- 
fectly happy. And why,he thought,should he not escape frhom such a wife? 
In any case,in ¢ such a company the commercial failure of serious fiction 
was a fact of life, Its not selling sus ‘ested to them that it was probably 
a good book(9). Gissing made a speech at the dinner. Partly as a conse- 
quence of his speech, fhe Chronicle,in its report of the ocasion, grouped 
Gissing,Hardy and Meredith as the "three most important novelists of the 
day",as indeed they were(10). We M. Colles,the novelist's first real 
literary agent,remembered him as "one of the most loveable men and the bright 
-est of companions"(13). The whole of his correspondence with Gabrielle 
Fleury who became his mistress,his last companion,his third “wife”,shows 
how deeply he needed her affection and friendship, Yet he noted in his 
disry that,when he went to meet her at Dorking Station,though he recogniz 
-ed her first,he instinctively,comnulsively,tumed his back on her,forcing 
her to make the first move,wanting to be wantedand refusing to take the e 
responsibility for the moment of reagnition. This perversity was almost 
equalled by his immense secretiveness---a secretiveness pee iba es 
the real subject of this b‘osraphy. In particular,he concealed his bo 
ian "real-se1f", Bohemian? Not an extravagant word for a man who was in- 
different to possession and place,was pragmati- and cynical in relation- 
ships with other people,and was able to live for wecks out of a suitcase with 
-out a sense of deprivation. This bohemianianism was pro bably literary 
in origin: he read Murger's Scenes de la vie de Bohéme at an impressionable 
age and as the Commonplace Book shows,took its "morality" seriously. Gissing 
was a professed agnostic,a positivist and a determinist(14),a man who took 
from vopular,post-—Darwinian theory not a sense of possible social amelior- 
ation but a bitter insight the relative meaninglessness of individual 
experience, He was consistently anti-bourgeois,attacking middle-class inst- 
itutions---mariiage,war,the church---and middle-class attitudes,especially 
middle-class moral attitudes, He was willing to write about asubjects 
others avoided: like poverty,prostitution,urban conditions,acts of bad 
faith,matrimonial estrangements, loevlessness,failure. His bohemian nature 
did not express itself in frivolity,iconoclastic behaviour, but in a detach 
-ment from society that was concealed beneath an apparent omformity,in a | 
loneliness which left him free to write. He did not stand apart from Vict- 
orian society with thelpanache of the dandy or the assertiveness of the rad- 
e Rather,he stood apart furtively, unsure of himself, A bourgeois bohemian 
15). 
No-one who had know “ir as a precocious,hard-working adolescent,or as a 
quick-witted,gifted undergraduate,covld possibly have anticipated what was 
to come: imprisonment,exile,sensationally inept marriages and a long,painful 
"reakdown in health, Nor could such a person have anticipated that the 
classicist would become one the first students of the Victorian city,com- 
mitting his life to the writingof theltypes of social realism that were 
opposed in spirit to the ancient writers he most revered(16). He was the 
eldest son of a Wakefield chemist, The shop was a bastion of privacy(‘7). 
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Literacy was the key to success and education almost the guarantee of it 
(18). Gissing wrote in his Commonplace Book:"We never came in contact with 
families of other shopkeepers; so we hung bffetween two grades of society, 
---as I have donefbver since in practical life." Evidently his father had 
encouraged the idea that other people were the "mob",had justified the 
enclosed world he had created for his family md made it secure, Thomas 
Waller Gissing was an amateur botanist whose enthusiasm resulted in 
two publications (19). this chemist-cum-botanist father, The mother so 
strongly insisted on an orderly household that/in Gissing's view)she would), 
ésacrifice human progress and peace” for the sake of cleanliness in the Ãm 
kitchen(21), The father was remembered with affection,his mother with 
something approaching fear(22), His career at Owens College was terminated 
abruptly when he was arrested,convicted and sent tò prison. It was alleged 
that there had been several instances of theft from a cloakroogm during 
1876. On 30 May police who had concealed themselves in a section of the 
claokroom,caught Gissing takingmoney from an overcoat. Why he stole the 
money is not completely clear, For many years it was held that he had 
stolen it so that he could help a girl friend, Events showed that he got to 
know not just one but a good number of girls during his first year at 
Owens Collegeand that he had a well-established reputation for philander- 
ing(25). He just happened to be the person caught and punished for activ- 
ities that others were involved in as well, An embarrassing affair which 
discredited the College had come to light and the College expeditiously 
made an example of Gissing,. Thegirls outside the College walls were as 
interesting to the students then as now. John Black's letters to Gissing 
show that someof the students were involved with the same set,went to the 
same houses,saw the same girls and that Gissing,more headstrong and daring 
than thebthers, became more thoroughly committed, Black's letters are not on 
-lyin the eyes of a College Principal, larmingly frank,but are also face- 
tioua(28), Gissing nYever wrote about the month he spent in gaol. Nor are 
there prisons in any of his novels, Very rarely,as a matter of fact, dià he 
depict criminal actions of any kind,perhaps because the very idea of 
criminality would imply a set of moral standards that would be(31) in- 
consistent with the neutral or "realistic" attempt to show’ things as they 
were without the prejudice of a point of view(32) 
Because he had been in prison,obtaining a job of any kind would not have 
been easy, There was no one in London who could act as reference for him 
and give him the "character" that Victorian convmtion required, It was in . 
London that he had the greatest chance of sfurvival despite these complic 
-ations and until he was of age it was bound to be little more than sur- 
vival(36). At whatever cost,whatever the difficulty,he would be a writer, 
To be af r\mode meant being a novelist. He eked out a living as 
best he could,by coaching pupils in Latin and Greek,initially at the miser- 
ably low rate of four shillings for a three-hour session(37). Like 
Ryecroft,Gissing preferred deprivation to dependence on another human 
being, He even preferred to beg than to incur a debt, His most frequent 
expeditbn was to the British Museum---and mot just because it was relatively 
warm as the Gissing denigrators inevitably suggest(39). Whatever he was 
up to,he was also reading, Whenever he wrote to anyone,he wuld mention 
books. His principal London friend,at least until MOrley Roberts returned 
from overseas,was Eduard Bertz,a German refugee(40). This was the type 
of relationship that Gissing liked,onein which the other would not make 
demands on his time or interrupt unpredictably his elf-imposed wrk 
schedule, The firendship was not intense,but was of the kind that he so 
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frequently depicts in his novels, Intelligent, well-read, penniless, uprooted 
young men got together with a pipe and a bowl of stew to talk about liter- 
ature,feeling superior in many respects to those who busy themselves with 
the demands of mere existence. When Bertz and Gissing first met,Gissing 
was already living with a girl called Helen Harrison, Later on,Gissing blott 
-ed out this period of life as having been too painful to remember. He 
destroyed his diary of these London years because he wanted to conceal from 
new friends and a new mistress that Helen had ever existed. No photographs, 
letters,records,recollections of Helen have survived, Yet Helen was not a 
person who entered and left Gissing's lige lightly. On the contrary, the 
experience was traumatic. He loved her passionately,and the breakdown 

of their relationship almost destroyed him(41). There is actually no 

way of proving that she was the same person a had previously 
known in Manchester, Perhaps she was, Roberts assumed she was and maybe 
Gissing allowed him to meke the assumption. Obviously he allowed his 
family in Wakefield to beleive he was married when he was not(42). Roberts 
said it tas "curious" that he never met Gissing's wife. When he went to 
see them "She was usually unfit to be seen because shefas intoxicated"( 43). 
Roberts derived his information about Helen from Workers in the Dawn(44) 
and fhe Unclassed which he later assumed to be autobiographical. On this 
shaky basis he concocted the stroy that has dominated most accounts of 
Gissing's early life since then, It was taken over and embellished by 


Jacob Korg in Grze Gêss Critical Biogr (1963) ane it is in this 
form that it now exerts such a deadly inflQuence on Gissing criticism, 
When Korg wrote that "the facts were that Helen addicted to drink and 


had turned to prostitution to zet money for it,” did not know about 
the letters in the Cwens College archives, There is no hard evidence,in 
fact no evidence of any kind(45). Gissing and Marianne Ilelen Harrison 
were marricd(cn 27 October 1879) in St James' Church,Hampstead Road(49), 
He did not tell Helem that he had used what was left of his inheritance 
to pay for the publication of Workers in Dawn(50). She had been rescued 
from penury by a man who suddenly was reduced to the same condition. Not 
a pleasant experience for any woman. The marriage deteriorated because, 
whatever the cause,Helen was mentally əs well as physically ill. As early 

as April 1880---in a postcard $o his brother Algernon---Gissing spoke of 
her as having a “recurrence of very severe fits". No medical evidence 

has survived,but to twentieth century ears it sounds as though Helen 

must have been an epileptie. He came to realize that proper treatment 

with a period in hospital was inevitable(51). In a fine c& of the pot 
calling the kettle black,Gisshg told Algernon that the Roharts marriage 
would be destroyed by their perpetual. quarrelling. He gave no hintof any 
realization that it mightbe he who was at fault. He was simply incapable 

of appreciating that his wife might legitimately have ‘esires or needs 

that were not alos his, Elsewhere in the correspondence there are hints that 
he did in fact beat both wives(he told his sister on one occasion that he 
had stopped using th stair rod!)(52) Helen was in and out of hospital 
throughout the latter part of 1880 and the whole of 1881. Under strain, 
Gissing began to say peevish things about his wife's behaviour,making that 
song Li te abovt the extent to which it interfered with his work that 
led people,later,to sympathize much more with him than with her, It was 
sinful of her to have bem ill,so inconsiderate. On one occasion she 
fainted in the street, "I certainly thought she had gone mad(53)....1 

do not know if she is to be blamed for all this considering that, without 
doubt,he mind is affected. Still no-one is calledupon to sacrifice every- 
thing in life to a weak-minded person's whims"(54), He was criticised by 
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by Helen's friends---"vile people who write me abusive letters for my neg- 
lect and cruelty." The home found for Helen was in Battersea,but natugylly 
enough she rejected it. To Gissing's astonishment she madeit clear that 
she was leaving him and they in fact never lived with each other again(55). 
He paid her £1 a week. She died six years later in 1889(56). 

Ho made a sharp distinction between his domestic and his literary life. He 
made no attempt to reconcile the two, In thepperiod of 1877-1882 he estab- 
lished himself as a novelist,indeed the principal novelist Who concerned 
himself with the contemporary scene(58). For better or worse he worked 

out for himself the question of how to write a modern novel. Bohemian 

did not mean,of course,being carefree, feckless,superficial,irresponsible, 
It meant(for he had learnt it all from Myrger ) being deliberately anti- 
materialistic,anti-bourgeois ,not in wild protest,but for intellectual 
reasons that could easily be explained(59), In December 1880 he began 

to tutor the sons of Frederic Harrison. By 1882 he tutoring gave him an 
annual income of between £150 and £200,out of which he still paid £1 a 
week to Helen, To this would have been added the £32 a year he obtained from 
his quarterly orticles in Le Messager de l'Europe. So he was not poor, 
Unfortunately the popular story implies that his whole life,and most of all 
his attitude to life,were contaminated by a poverty so extreme that he 

was never able to be normal" and well-adjusted, Though never vealthy,he 
was without financial embarrassmemts, though he grumbled incessantly. 

There is noting extraordinary in being prepared to accent turoring as a 
means to keep body andboul together while he foundhis feet as an author 
(60). To gain complete independence as a writer,a heavy price had to be 
peid(61). Apart from the publication of Workers in the Dawm,the most 
significant event of 1860 was Gissing's meeting with Frederic Harrison. 

For the first time,he was broughtfn to contact with people of intellect 
equal to his owm,whike in a more directly personal way Harrison took 

him under his wing and @msured that he had the wherewithal to Survive, 
Harrison accepted Gissing's past; that is,he accepted the reasons Gissing 
gave for his expulsion fror Cwens College. As a friend,he accepted their 
basic incompatibLlity of temperament. He accepted in Gissing his "incurable 
turn for a solitary life and the study of misery and the sordid," while he 
himself favoured robust optimism and a much more active,purposeful attitude 
to life. He frequently had Gissing to lunch after tutoring sessions, took 
him on picnics,irvited him for weekmds at his country house,asked himto 
parties. As he told H, G., Wells -hortly after Gissing's death: "I was on 
terms of the most perfect confidence andfamiliarity with him and I used 
sometines to rally him as being the most hardened egotist and the most 
refined sybarite I knew"(63). Workers in the Dawn may have been umcertain 
in its direction,yet it was descriptively realistic and heavy with the 
weight of social conscience and social perplexity. Harrison that that wise 
legislation world or at least could gradually improve life in Ingland, while 
Gissing thought urban society was irredeemable, He walked the streets of 
London(the Lendon he called the "necromancer" of his brain) for hour after 
hour,@day after day,observing with an acuteness not shared by many of his 
contemporaries,starting 63),he said,with a map spread out on a cellar floor 
so that he could idetntify and search out all the places described by 
Dickens and his biographer, Forster, No one knew more about London and con- 
temporary urban life than Gissing and this knowledge was @ gained by first- 
hand experience. At the same time,no one could have been as detached, 
insulated,from that experience. Workers in the Dawn was first and foremost 
a study of the growth of the inner spirit,in the tradition exemplified 
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by the Brontes(and particularly by Villette,one of @issing's favourite nov- 
els),then brought to maturity by Georhe Eliot(64). To this story about 
young people(Helen Norman and Arthur Golding) discovering themselves Giss- 
ing had added a realistic depiction of Whitechapel in the late eighteen®- 
seventies, "Come with me,Reader,into Whitecross Street," he says, If 
people turn a blind eye at the truth,you must make them see! If they 
cannot understand why the poor behave "badly",let them be told of the 
circumstances in which such people live! "I am constantly astonished,” 
Gissing wrote in the Comm e “to think of the small use Dickens 
made of his vast opportunities in the matter of observation among the 
lower classes, The explanation of course is,that he did not conceive of a 
work of fiction as anything but a romamce, The details which would to me 
be most preciow,he left aside as unsuitable,because mattractive to the 
multitude of novel readers." Yet so absorbed was Gissing with these pre- 
cious details that he had yet to learn to let the detail speak for itself 
(65). Social awareness,though,did not really develop into social conseience. 
Some of his characters are given social consciences, He himself tended to 
remain the detached observer, He wan to describe without the "romance" to 
which Dickens succumbed, the shopkeepnds, tinkers,rent collectors,prostit- 
utes,publicans,rgues on an eastæ London district and he does so, This is 
what life is actually like,he says, It is not at all what politicians, 
moralists andpreachers say it is.. All the time »though,his sympathies are 
with the p#erson who Separates himself from his environment with the help 
of books, Gissing attached more importance to abstracting oneself from an 
environment,any environment,either physically or mentally,than to influenc- 
ing or improving{t. Neither in practical terms nor doctrinally was he evel 
a real socialist; indeed,he became more and more frankly @litist. He spent 
about ten years attempting to Tolve the pro blem of how to write novels 
about the working class that wuld be acceptable to the middle class(66), 
Technically,Gissing is more successful in The Unclassed in creating the 
nucleus of characters essential to the type of novel he was to write 
during the next decade,the group of uprooted or wn-rooted people who must 
discover their relations with each other becawme they filmy derive no 
support or guidance whtsoever from social institutions and conventions(72). 
When he revised the novel in 1895 for the second edition,the obvious 
Siimilarities between The Unclassed and both Hardy's Tess of the d'Urber- 
villes and Meredith's Lord Ormont and His Aminta were so striking that 
people began to realise how bold Gissing had been,more than a decade 
earlier,in addressing himself so directly to the omtemporary theme of 
relativism in moral questions, In 1884,however,the public,like Gisdng, 

was still learning Gissing later dissociated himself from The “Unclassed. 
The emotions were too raw,the issues too boldly stated(73) 

Gissing had certainly read Zola by 1885 and understood clearly that the 
naturalistic novel,in the continental European sense,was contemporary, 
urban and descriptive: contemporary in that the novelist allowed himself 
no distance of time between the events related and the fact of narration, 
albeit that there was the assertion,asgressively put,that contemporary 
life was as he,the novelist,nét as others saw it; urban in that the 
novelist "studied" people in their social milieu, as Zola had advocated in 
Le expérimen “montrant par l'expérience de quelle facon se com- 
porte ume passion dans milieu social"; and descriptive in that attention 
was paid to the surface of life,the part that anyone could see for himséf 
was there if he looked. What could not be seen and studied was omitted(79). 
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Is it possible for an author to devise an interesting plot that is not 
incompatible with the depiction of ordinary people going about their 
ordinary, uneventful lives? Can class bowdaries be crossed by characters 
in a naturalistic novel? Is determinism implicit in naturalism? Is 
psychological analysis of character inconsistent with naturalism? And so 
on(81). Roberts,Swinnerton,Mabel Collins Donnelly,Pierre Coustillas and 
Jacob Korg have either assumed or argued that Gissing's work was auto- 
biographical, that he wrote about his om experiences,etc, Evidently,all 
writers write about themselves. A man cannot write about what he does not 
know. Thus,in some sense or other,all writings are autobiographical, But 
in what sense? M st people would feel there to be a significant diff- 
erence between af author who gives a direct accomt of his own exper- 
iences and one who transforms,transmutes his experiences,imaginatively, 
within separately conceived,independent fictions, What seems to be a 
direct account may be completely unrelated to the author's own life 
in fact,while what seems to be an independent fiction may be directly 
autobiographical(82). In the case of Gissing,the novels have mostly been 
regarded as primary biographical evidence,but this is surely a mistaken 
approach, If a reader thought,for example,that Ida Starr in The Unclassed 
was a version of Gissing's first wife,Helen,he ought also to think that 
other things had happened to Sissing,for example that he had once worked 
as a rent collector, There is limited usefulness in regarding a novel 
as autobiographical even when it is. Perhaps one can argue from life 
to fiction, but certainly not from fiction to life,except.in the important 
sense,implied above,that a man's fictions are his life(83), "My masters 
are the novelists of France and Russia: in comparison I havegiven small 
study to those of England." During the eighteen-eighties,he re-read 
George Sand and much of Balzac; read Zola for the first time; purchased 
cheap German editions of Turgene§v and read them alls; was familiar with 
Daudet, Flaubert,Dostoevsky and later de Maupassant; and read Ibsen as 
his became available, He freed himself from the moral influence 
of George Eliot. He became in fact a European man of letters..."... 
compared with them,I am a very Casaubon, I keep up steadily my reading 
in Greek, Latin,German,French; and I do not know a soul---save yourself 
Ee Bertzj---who ever reads anything but English---at all events for 
pleasure, Hence their terrible narrowess," He also travelled, His 
msin companion was Baedeker, He made no attempt to see people,least of 
all literary people,and seems to have used his expeditions as an oppor- 
tunity to be completely alone,without ties and responsibilities, without 
a role to play,or a pretence to maintain(85). In Thyrza he managed to be 
less blatantly cynical about idealists,more controlled in his realistic 
Gepictionof contemporary urban conditions,more compassionate in his 
treatmmt of a large range of characters andmore subdued in his intrusions 
and commmts(88). The winter of 1887-8 was extremely turbulent for 
Gissing. In the widely scattered correspondence there are references to 
his colds and coughs and chest problems, From this timebn@ bad health 
was a major factor in his lifef89}. That life was not completely bad is 
clear from the srumbling of that inveterate grumbler, "There are èfew 
things now I can eat with impunity." Yes,bottled ale shared with 
Roberts lat at night did cure his insomnia but it also gave him headaches 
(90). In The Nether World all the chacters live in the same part of 
London, Seldom do people come to it from outside. Seldom do people leave, 
It is e self-contained wmiverse,in whic there is no release from the 
pressures of environment(93), To a much greaterfextent than before he 
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allowed the facts to speak for themselves, He thus wrote one of his most 
convincing accounts of an area in Iondon(94). He is still obsessed by 
"vulgarity" of dress,"animal" behaviour,and "deformed" appearances(95), 

The Net is the closest to Zola(96). He hit upon a formula which 
allowed him to describe an evironmemt without having to be too explicit 

in questions of motivation. He never returned to the writing of novels 

about “working class" areas of London, He became more interested in the 
psychological novel,in which the motives and aspirations of complex characters 
intermesh 2nd conflict, New Grub Street and Bom in Exile were his first 
srious attempts(97). 

He was accepted by the Smith family of Smith,Elder nd spent several evenings 
at their house, He wrote to his sister Ellen on 30 July 1889: "...It vas a 
wonderful thing to think that this man had entertained Charlotte in his 
house some forty years ago,just as he was now entertaining me....Charlotte 
hed 2 strange weakness; she was very vain of her narrow waist & small 

foot, she laced herself so tight as to injure herself, One day she attended 
a lecture of Thackeray's,&,when she went up to Thackeray to speak to him 
after it was over,he suddenly exclaimed aloud to some standing near: "Oh, 

let m` introduce you to Jane Eyre!' A day or two later,Charlotte wes in 

the Smith's drawing-room,& Thackeray camein, She(104) rose & gave him a 
prime scolding. ‘Suppose you came dow into Yorkshire,do you think I 

should present you to people as Mr Pendennis?'..." To Edith Sichel: "My 
masters are the novelists of F ance and Russia: incomparison I havegiven 
small study to those of England"(105). Edith Sichel was an emancipated woman 
of the kind Gisshg portrayed two years later in Born in Exile, Unmarried, 
widely read,interested in the social questions of the day,independently 
wealthy,she wrote to Gissing about his books because she liked and was 
interested in them. She took the initiative in their relationship. A 
vestigial awe of conventionally voilte voug women prevented him from accept- 
ing her on her own terms. He wished to have her friendship and yet feared 
1t(106). "Miss Sichel interested me,.,.I half think she is beautiful...» 
Spent the evening in a troubled state of mind." ",..the scene of Aeschylus's 
Eumenides. lies at the foot of the Areiopagos,by the well sacred to the 
Eumenides themselves, This well still exists(107)...The whole locality is 
simply a vast lieux-d'ajsmce for the public"(108), He wanted the creature co 
comforts that he saw some wives brought to a man's life,but he did not 

want to live with a wman who would interfere with his writing of his liters 
ary life in general. He never behaved as though he had any inkling of shared 
experience, The men in his books exchange ideas: they do not share ideas(110) 
"I am too poor to marry an equal,and cannot live alone." He met Edith Under- 
wood casually in Oxford Street and they saw a lot of each other(114). "I 
must consider nothing but physical needs"(115), His being 32 was just as much 
an obstacle as her being 14(116). She brought an end to his sexgual depriv- 
ation,and wld have to adapt to him. He would not“expected o adapt to her 
(117). Characteristically,the egoist,in planning the experiment,had failed 
to anticipate the girl's actusl personality which was as proud and deter- 
mined as his own(118). Some critics have wrongly identified Gissing, the. 
author,with Edwin Reardon,the character . Not so. Edwin Reardon is repres- 

@ ted as a Romantic idealist who cannot find it within himself to complete 
his third novel whether for the contemporary market or not. Gissing,on the 
other hand,whe he wrote New Grub Street was a succ essful novelist who 

had just written and published six novels in as many years, Nor is there 

any Similarity between the marriage of the Reardons and Gissing's own 

first marriage,except in the very general sense that all writers feel some 
conflict between the demands of works and the demands of family life. Further 
-more New Grub Street gives very littl» contemporary information about the 
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the publishing world, If the book shows anything at all,it is his ignorance 
of the publishing world. The novel is in fact about two types of marriage,or 
at least about two men,Jasper milvain and Edwin Reardon,who have diffrent 
attitudes to marriage just as they have different attitudes to life(119). 
Like Helen before her,Edith not only had to combine the roles of wife, 
mistress and servant, but had literally nothing to do during the 7 or 8 

hours a day when Gissing was writing. She found the loneliness insupport- 
able(124). Gissing had scant experience of living with another person(125). 
He complained continuously about Edith's behaviour,her stupidity,her ill- 
health and her inability to manage the servants,without ever fully acknow- 
ledging to himself that she genuinely was weak and out of sorts after 

Walter's birth, He saw nothing strange in forbidding his wife from going 

into thdkitchen(129), Egith had become sharp-tongued,vixenish(132). In 

1895 h: income was comfortably over £500, He was now accepted as a major 
author, Away ee ae was sociable,urbane,talkative. He began 

to accept invitations,ha g previously refused them(134), He was already 
seriously 111 when he married Edith, The last ten years of his life constit~ 
uted one long,slow death. In 1893 he wrote to Bertz; "More than half the 
misery of life is due to the ignorance and childishness of women, The average 
woman pretty closely resembles,in all intellectual considerations, the average 
male idiot"(136), 

He died in 1903,six years after separating from Edith, In the spring of 1898 
Gabrielle Fleury came into his life(147). The "evil German bed" had no sheet 
or blanket but only a huge feather pillow to cover one(152). She entered his 
life and declined to leave. She lmew English,Italian,and German,and was a 
good pianist, To the poet Sully-Prudhomme she had for a while been engaged, 
She wanted to translate New Grud Street,applied to Smith,Elder for permiss- 
ion to do so,end was directed to Gissing himself(155). He sent her a large 
photogravh and said he was intoxicated by the "odow" of the hair she sent 
him(156),. He tried to tell her more about himself thatn he had ever told 
anyone else, "I am hungry for life---the true life,which I have never known 
My nature is a strange compomd of the bohemian and the bourgeois..."(157). 
He persuaded her that his health was not an obstacle to their union. He 
persuaded her that Edith was such an objectionable person that he was morally 
free tn live with her, She did not know about the immense trouble he was 
having with Edith through his solicitor; least of all did she lmow that he 
had turned Edith away from his door when she eventually foumd him in Dorking. 
Gissing was not the first person to woo one woman by vilifying anot'ier(158), 
She was surprised by his sleeplessness; by his erratic hours; by his cough 
(162). “e was too ill for enything but alleviation of the symptoms(164), 

Mme Dleury ruled the household and Gisshg began to resent the French pattem 
of living and the food itself, She said he was unreasonable to want bacon 

ard eggs for breakfast(166), One cannot help but remember his eulogy of 
English food ir the Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft; the beef which is "verit 
-ably beef"; the mvitton which is "mutton in its purest essence": and of course 
gravy which "only English folk know what is meant by"(168). Edith was certi- 
fied insane(170). She died in 1917 of "congenital brain diease"(171). The 
Private Papers appeared in four instalments in the Fortnightly Review in 

1902 an was immediately successful(172), 
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win me, You belong to worenkind in general,and Mary Shelley will never be 
yours" (Letters, II, 49) 


Perey was stolidly affectionate and commonsensical. Jane St John was the be 
best thing that had happened to Mary in 26 years. She was not only "the se 
sweetest wife to Percy",“but was sweet affectionate towards Mary herself63 
(323),"the sunshine of our house"(324) The paralysis increased its steal thy 
grip. She was unable to move or speak. On 1 February 1851,at the age of 53 
Mary Shelley's spirit sli-ped gratefully away(326). Percy continued the = 
shy, affectionate, easy-going man who had so exasperated his mother with his 
lack of cultural aspirations and ambition(327). 
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BNCYCLOPEDIA OF POETRY AND POETICS(1965)(Princeten Univ.Press) 

Editors Alex Preminger 

Associate Editors Frank J.Warnke & 0.B.Hardison,Jr. 
ACCENT: Etymological or gramnatical("lexical" or "word") accent; rhetor 
“ical or lagical accent,the variable degree of emphasis given syllables 
according to their sense in context; metrical accent. Most podern prosod 
-ic theorists would hold that metrical accentplmost always yields to rhe 
-torical except in rare cases of presumably intentionally “wepnbhkdd acc- 
ent"(e.g. Sir Charles Sppns: "And I fear,I fear,my dear mas r,/That we 
will come to harm"). Conservative prosodists of the 18th and early 19th 
century maintained that rhetorical accent yields to metrical(3). 


AESTHETIC OR PHYSICAL (gic. DISTANCE(5): E.Budléughi believed that the 
nost desirable distance was consonant with the "utmost decrease" while 0 
Ortega ¥ Gasset held that the ideal was possible only with the''"utmost 
increase" ofdistance between the view and the object. J.L.Jarrett attrib 
-utes this divergence to the romantic character of Bullough's taste as 
opposed to the more classical preferences of Ortega(The Quest of Beauty, 
1957,p.117). D.Daichess "Each work of literary art,by its diction as 
well as other devices,provides an implicit set of directions concerning 
the distance from the object at which the reader must stand if he is to 
see it for what it is"(A Study of Literature for Readers and Critics, 
1948,p.63) 


AFFECTIVE FALLACY: The critical error of evaluating a work of art in ter: 
terms of "its results in the mind of its audience'"(W.K.Wimsatt,Jr. & Mon 
-roe C.Beardsley,The Verbal Icon,p.xi). This propensity beads te "impre- 
ssionism and relativism"(ib.,p.2l). Some form of legitimate affectivenes 
is necessary if the reader is to avoid the "ontological fallacy of beli- 
eving that a work of art fulfills its purpose and acieves its value simp 


-ly by being"(D.Daiches Literary Esseys,p.173)(8). 


ALLEGORY: As a technique of literature,allegsry is a technique of fictid 
-on-writing,for there must be some kind of narrative basis for allegory. 
The works usually called allegories are genres of fictions epic(Divina 
Commedia) ,romance(Faerie Queene),prose fiction(Pilgrim's Progress) or 
drama(Everyman). It is continuity that distinguishes allegory from ambig 
—uity of simple allusion. Historical or political allegory; moral ,philos 
-ophical or religious allegory. If the allegorical reference to characte 
-ers,events or ideas beyond those presented in the fiction is continuous 
throughout the narrative,the fiction is an allegory. If it is intermitte 
-ent,if allegory is picked up and dropped again at pleasure,we sgy onl: 
that the fiction shows allegorical tendencies. Allegory is thus fret the “ 
name of a form or a genre,but of a structural principle in fiction. All- 
egory may be simple or complex. In simple allegory,the fiction is wholly 
subordinate to the abstract "moral",e.g.,the fable. The basic technique 
of moral allegory is personification. Often the allegorist is too inter- 
ested in his additional meaning to care whther his fiction is consistent 
or not as a fiction. In The Faerie Queene,Bk I,the Redcrosg Knight is 
being taught by Faith,Hope,and Charity,and Hope urges him to take hold 
of hèr anchor,the traditional emblem of hope. It is possible to think ef 
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Hope as a female teacher lugging this anchor into the lecture room to 
make her point,but it is simpler to think that the literal narrative is ł 
being naively distorted by the allegorical interest(12). 


AMBIGUITY: Both Wm Emposn and Robert Graves had been anticipated by Fred- 
erick C.Prescott in The Poetic Mind(1922). Prescott used Freudian termine 
~ology,"displacement","condensation",etc.,but his analyses bring out the 
same sort of thing that Empsonjloes. For example,he analyzes two line fror 
a speech of Hotspur's against ‘Henry IVs "We must have bloody noses and 
crack'd crowns/And pass them current too. God's me my horse." "Here the 
crack'd crowns are first cracked coins,secondly broken heads,and thirdly 
royal crowns upset. Note too that the third meany is at once farthest 
from the literal,the most latent,perfiaps the most unconscious(in Hotspur 
's mind),and the most far-reaching(involving the whole dramatic action)". 
J.D.Hubert,L'Esthetique des "Fleurs du Mal": Essai sur l'ambiguite poeti- 
que (1953) applies a similar approach,though the categories of ambiguity 
differ from Empsents(19). 


ARCHETYPE: Basic,general,or universal patterns of one sort or anothers 
birth,coming of age,lovegguilt,redemption,and death atchetypal subjects; 
the conflict between reason and imagination,free will and destiny,the in- 
dividual and society,appearance and reality,and so on,are archetypal the- 
mes; the tension between parents and children,the rivalry among brothers, 
the problems of incestuous desire,the search for father,the ambivalence 
of the male-female relationship,and so on,yare archetypal situations; the 
braggart,the buffoon,the hero,the devil,the rebel,the wanderer,the siren, 
and so on,are archetypal characters; and certain animals,birds,and nature 
-al phenomena and settings are archetypal images. The archetypal approaat 
seems to have been derived from 2 sources: l. the Cambridge school of con 
-parative anthropology issuing from J.G.Frazer; 2. the depth psycholegy 
of C.G.Jung(48). 


AUDITION COLOREE: Edward Thomas: "Out of the night,two cocks together 
crow,/Cleaving the darkness with a silver blow"(£ock-Crow)(56). 


n 
BELIEF: Crtics like Allen Tate and Cleath Brooks would see the poetic 
weakness of a Shelley as arising not so much from the puerility of his 
beliefs as from his failure to hold them in the formal context of his 
poem. As a result they present themselves out of context as ideas; they 
leap forth as ideas and plead to be judged as true or false much as we 
would judge a scientific er philosophic idea(76). 


CARPE DIEM: The locus classicus of the phrase occurs in Horace,0des I.11, 
though the fullest treatment of the theme by that poet appears in Odes 

111.29. The motif,which is found in Greek poetry(Aeschylus,Persians 840- 
2; Anacreon IV.11-7-10),arises from the realization of the brevity of 

life and the finality of death(103). To this basically Eipcurean thought 
Ausonius added the rose metif wherein the brevity of life becomes symbol- 
ized by the brevity of the rose(De rosis nascentibus 35-6). The 15th-cen- 
tury poets used the theme and the symbol to rail against fr uitless chast 
-ity(Lorenzo de' Medici,Corinto,28-31; Cf Herrick's "Gather Ye Rosebuds") 


(104). BAAR Yeas ATI ofa ph BB, 
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BAROQUE: In his Renaissance and Barock(1888) H.Wolfflin sketches a styl- 
istic contrast between the opening stanzas of Orlando Furiose and Gerus- 
alemme Liberata,and trace a continuous trend away from clear visual imagi 

“nation toward mood and atmosphere(weniger Anschauung mehr Stinmung¥4e6). 


CATHARSIS: I.A.Richards(Principles of Literary Criticism) interprets the 
process as a reconciliation of "Pity,the impulse to approach,and Terror, 
the impulse to retreat". Elisabeth Schneider(Aesthetic Motive) argues the 
that just because the pity and terror are painfully and utterly irrecon- 
cilable in real life,the one always driving the other out,we receive the 
greatest pleasure irom their stylized union in art(108). 


CONCRETE UNIVERSAL :* According te Hegel,the concrete or organic universal 
is opposed to the abstract universals,or general ideas,of science and 
Aristotelian logic. Abstract universals are only mental creations and,as 
such,have no "real" existence. The criteria for a cencrete universal are 
diversity of parts,completeness ,unity,independence ,and self-maintenance. 
Thus,the only true concrete universalsis the "Absolute" or "Worldę Whole! 
but a human being,a work of art,or an integrated society would be example 
of microcosms within this macrocosm or "finite" concrete universalse Je 
C.Ransom repeatedly attacked this notion expressed in holistic terms like 
“organic whole","functional unity","fusion" etc. In his opinion,te call 
a poem a concrete universal is either to state a "gaudy paradox" or to 
class it with the products of applied science. His model for the concrete 


universal is a complex machine in(149) which each part Rires 


and justification only as it works with the other parts td achieve the 
purpose for which the machine was designed. À natural object always exhi- 
bits characteristics which are "irrelevant" in terms of human concept- 
ions of erder and purpose. An analysis of a good poem will show the pres- 
ence of irrelevant "local details" which will reflect the particularity € 
of nature and which cannot be fitted into or assimilated by the "logical 
structure" or "argument" (The | World's Body,pp.121-2}, W.KeWimsatt,Jr. cha- 
ssifies as a concrete universal any | any natural or artificial object which 
exhibits “organized heterogeneity" of a complexity sufficiently great te 
make it seem "in the highest degree individual." He recommends that the 
term be used to denete not enly a poem as a whole but also any of its 
distinguishable parts,such as characters er metaphors,which may be consic 
-ered as small wholes within the larger whole. Mherégandprevidésk of lit- 
erature as discourse which expresses a "meaning","value","idea "(the uni- 
versal) by means of the specific details(the concrete) which constitute 1 
the matter of the poem. For example,the unique feeling of surprise which 
receives its formulation in Keats's On First Looking into Chapman's Homer 
can be conveyed only by the sequence of the particular metaphors which 

® ppear in the poem. This concept has been incorporated in critical dicte 
like the followings poetry tends to "express the universal ,histery the 
particular"(Aristetle); the poet "coupleth the general notion with the 
particular example"(Sidney); Shakespeare had "the waeberrbal ,which potenti 
-ally in each particular,opened eut to him"(Coleridge)(159). 


CRITICISM; By technical criticism is meant a guide te theactual practice 
of writing(158). Such werkshop criticism was common in Elizabethan times: 
George Gascoigne's Certayne Notes of Insturction concerning the Making ef 
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Verse or Ryme in English announces its purpose in its title,and Puttenh- 
am's Arte of English Poesie tells us that its chief purpose is "the Learn 
~ing of Ladies...or idle Ceurtiers...to make now and then ditties of Plea 
-sure." No serious critic would undertake this task today. Our respect fo 
for the individuality of the work of art is so great that we no longer 
believe that any issues of real concern to the practising poet can be dis 
-cussed in general terms. A great deal of criticism éhdeh takes the form 
of comment on existing texts has as one of its aims the improvement of li 
-terature as yet unwritten. T.S.Eliot has observed that the reader for 
whom Ezra Pound wrote his early criticism was primarily "the young poet 
whose style was still unformed"; he observes of himself that "the best 
ra a literary criticiem...is a by-product of my private poetry workshop! 
159 ). 


oa 
DEAD METAPHOR: Max Muller(Lectures on the Science of Language,2nd series 
1864) found that a large proportion of words in current use which are tak 
en literally today were once dead metaphors. He termed this sort of fig- 
ure "radical"(i.e.,understood in terms of etymological roots)(also termed 
"fossil","faded" or "petrified" metaphor )(185). 


DECADENCE: Max Nordau,Entartung(1892-3) maintained that the French symbol 
-ists "had in common all the signs of degeneracy and imbecility." Dr Em- 
ile Laurent,La Poesie decadente devant la science psychiatique(1897) even 
identified certain characteristics of a phsyiognomie decadente: a lack of 
foreheads prognathous features; oddly shaped heads(plagiogephales ,oxycéph 
~ales,acrocéphales); deformed noses; glabrous,asymmetrical faces; wide 
ears; enormous cheek bene Pr 7 À 


PINGGEDICHTs Concerned with the description of objects from within rather 
than from the point of view of the observer. Early examples are to be 
found in the poetry of Eduard Mérike(auf eine Lampe) and C.F.Meyer(Der 
rbmische Brunnen). As a form,this type of poetry is fully developed ing 
R.M.Rilkeïs Neue Gedichte(1907). These are parodied by Christéan Morgen- 
stern in certain of his Galgenlider. The name was first given by K.Oppert 
(1926)(193). The theory is implicitly stated in Rilke's essays on Rodin, 
where Skulpèmr and Ding are treated as synonyms. Certain parallels in the 
art of the French Parnassiens and that of the Anglo-American imagists(194 


DISSOCIATION OF SENSIBILITY: From T.S.Eliot's essay "The Metaphysical 
Poets"(1921). The early 17th-century poets,he suggests,were,like Dante 
and the stilnovisti,equipped with a "mechanism" of unified sensibility 
which has subsequently and unfortunately disappeared. Through this "mech- 
anism" they were capa ble of a "direct sensuous apprehension of thought" 
such that,for them,thought and feeling were "fused". After Donne and Hert 
-ert of Cherbury,"a dissociation of sensibility set in,from which we have 
never recovered." "Poets thought and felt by fits,unbalanced." The theory 
was accepted and elaborated by G.Williamson,The Donne Tradition(1930) and 
B.Willey,The 17th Century Background(1934). The mild scepticism of Te 
Spencer and M.Van Doren,Studies in Metaphysical Poetry(1939) and ef B . 
Dobrée,"The Claims of Sensibility", Humanitas,i(1946),gives place to the 
thoroughgoing criticism of L.Unger,Donne's Poetry and Modern Criticism 
(1950),The Man in the Name (1956) , vito tests and finds wanting(195) many of 
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of the assertions by Wiliiamson,Ransom,Brooks,and Tate from Eliote JeBe 
Leishman,The Monarch of Wit(1951),finds that the fusion of thought and 
feeling,the hallmark of the undissociated sensibility,is evident in few 
of Donne's poems. FsKermode ,Romantic Image (1957) finds Eliot's theory uns 
-atisfactory as historical explanation and considers it merely an attempt 
to rationalize the position of the poet in a scientific world(196). 


Emotion: Until the end of the 18th century,emphasis fell on the reader's 
emotion; since the romantics,it has shifted to the poet's(21T). A good 
poem moves the readers hardly anyone disputes this critical truism. The e 
emotion may be aroused for purely aesthetic purposes—-for "delight"—-or 
else as an indirect means of inciting to virtue. Is the emotional effect 
normative-——-i.e.,can we say that a good poem arouses strong emotion,and a 
bad poem doesn't? When Sidney confesses "I never heard the olde song of 
Percy and Duglas,that f found not my heart mooved more then with a Trum- 
pet",he clearly assumes that this is a testimony to the poem's excellence 
Diderot explicitly claimed that the good poet must be judged by hfs power 
to arouse our emotions. Pope,To Augustus: "Let me for once presume t'inst 
-ruct the times,/To know the Poet from the Man of rhymess/'Tis he,who 
gives my breast a thousand pains,/Can make me feel each Passion that he 
feigns." Thisvview survives in Housman's account of his skin bristling,or 
Emily Dickinson's statement: "If I feel physically as if the top of my 
head were taken off,I know that is poetry." The experience of reading, 
say,a satire of Pope is not the same as being angry; but critics are div- 
ided on whether the difference can be profitably described by postulating 
a specific aesthetic emotion. Besides Clive Bell who speaks of "a peculia 
emotion provoked by works of art",and T.E.Hulme who speaks of "the essent 
-ially aesthetic emotion",one can mention Freud who believes that there 
is a "purely formal,that is,aesthetic pleasure" offered by poetry,and who 
also believes it is unimportant——an “increment",a "bribe",to release a 
greater pleasure arising from deeper sources in the minds For Freud,the 
aesthetic pleasure or fore-pleasure is a trigger that releases a discharg 
of emotions that provides the true enjoyment of literatures; whereas for 
Hume("On Tragedy") the aesthetic pleasure "softens",for Wordsworth it 
"tempers" the passions(218). A poem in itself can never offer conclusive 
evidence that the poet did not feel a certain emotion,nor that he did. 
Ruskin tried to classify forms of poetry as worse than others according t 
whether the poet was insincere or-—worse still---deliberately,in hardnes; 
of heart,weaving intricate metaphors "with chill and studied fancy!(Mod- 
ern Painters, I1II.4)(219). The Platonic doctrine of inspiration has noth- 
ing to do with the poet's emotions: inspiration comes to him from without 
and enables him,with the Muse's help,to solve problems in his craft that 
would be beyond his unaided wit; but they remain problems of craft. The 
famous line in the Ars Poetice,"si vis me flere,dolendum est primum ipsi 
tibi",is addressed to characters in a play,and refers simply to the need 
for good writing or good acting. The doctrine that art is the expression 
of emotion is one we owe to the romantie movement. What a poem expresses 
is clearly not the emotion of the poet before he began writing it,but it 
may be his original emotion insofar as the writing of the poem helped him 
to discover,even to feel it: "Expression is the clarification of turbid 
emotion" (Dewey). Samuel Alexander,however,postulates two emotions, the 
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Xatharine C,3alderston,ed,, THRALIANA(2nd e4,1951), 
She had no rsal English preceñent, Although French literature 
swarmed with examples,there was nothing analogous in English, 
This dearth of systematic collections of anecdote is strange in 
a century disposed to love biographical minutiae(xi), The dual 
character of the “hrallana,heins at once a wit's catch-all in tk 
the true ana manner,an”™ a private record of her life,accounts 
for Mrs Thrale-Piogzi's vaecillating attitude toward tha desirab 
-ility of preserving its privacy(xvi), Througout her entire book 
Anecdotes of Johnson the Dceetor's conversations ars padded and 
elaborated from the terser record of the Thraliana(xxvit}, 


It is many Years since Doctor Tohnson advised me to cet a little 
Rook,and write in it all the little Anecdotes which might come 
to my Knowledga,all the Observations I might make or hear; all 
the Verses never likely to he pihlished,and in fine ev'ry thing 
which struck me at the “ime, Mr “hral® has now treated me with a 
Repository,---and provided it with the nonpous Title of Thralia- 
nes; I must endeavour to fill it with Nonsense new and old, 

x Bob Lloyd used to say that a Parent or other Person devoted to 
the Sare and Instruction of Vouth,led the Life of a Tinger Posts 
still fixed to one disagreeable spot himself,while his whole Bus 
-iness was only to direct others in the way{1). 

Rousseau says that thie Man who finding his Affairs emhbarassed--.- 
puts an end to his own Life; is like one who finding his "ousa i: 
in Disorder,sets it on Tire instead of setting it to rights(La 
Nouv Hels, Pt tii,letter 22: "et ne brûle par ta maison pour n'a- 
voir pas la peine de la ranger"), 
“hen Yarburton heard somebody say that Tilkes though a Turbulent 
“as yet a useful man,as he would overturh a wretched Ministry--- 
That said the nishop is caating out devils hy Reelzebub the prin 
-ce of the Devils, 
Johnson once ohserved of Yarburton in m hearing, that he was Like 
a man who foes to Yar so much overloaden with Armour that he nev 
„ar has it in his power to fight(2), 
Dr Tollier uset to say that the Table of the Ress had comionly a 
place in a “oung Man's Library from the mistaken Notion of its 
heing a wicked Rook(4) , Afan mm PIS 
A little Trench Zpitaph written I know not hy whom on a Dogs "Ab 
-ovant less Iarrons sans cesse,/Luet a l'Amant favori;/J'ay età 
ssalement cheri/De mon Maitre at de ma l'aitresse," Yere ir an Iti 
«lian ons on the same Subjects: "Agli Iadron' ladrai,ad a sl! Anan 
-ti tacqui,/Cosi så a Messer,e¢ a Madonna plaqui," ‘Tere is one ip 
in Latin too; That I supnose was first written of them alls "Lat: 
-ratu excepl,smutus Amantes,/Sic placui Yomino,sic placui Dominae 
Johnson translates it thus: "To Robbers furious,an¢ to Towers ta. 
‘I pleas'’d my Masterand T nleas'4 my Name," I render its * 
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“Tit my Tord nor my Lady I ne'er had Dispute,/Tor at Ronvers I 
yark'd and to Lovers was mmte"(The Tatin epitaph was composed hy 
Joachin au Rellay,Poesies,e¢,5,Courbet,1918,4,5113 It aprears 
with the Ttalian and rench variants in Menagiane, 1715,111,268- -9) 
(10) 

Dr ollier used to day that although Milton was so violent a This 

himaslf,he was obliced to write his poem unon the purest Tory 

Principles, 

Or { Collier used to say sneaking of parentaljaf“ection that one 
loved one's Children ‘in Anticivation---one cannot love lumps of 


XTlesh continued ha,ond they are nothing better during Infaney( 1°) 
yar Collier who'was verv intimate with Marry Fielding told me this 
foolish Anecdote of him,..One Nay after Dinner says Tielding to 
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his Wife my Dear do get sone toffee for Dr Collier; “he Dr refuse 
vut his “riens persisted... till poor Irs Tielring,..,hurst out o! 
crying % said Lord Ir Tielding how can you go on so? you know the 
ere is no Noffaes---no, nor two Pence in the “House to buy any(14) 
Dr Parker once told me the following HE di Burke would have lil 
wed ite--so well does it tally with his notions of the Sublime, 
A little Cirl of ten Years old---+-a thepkeeper's ee er, "as Car? 
-ieé to see Tene tasé OUS- -ethes long suite of Rooms were sudden. 
iy i MaR open, th- whole blaze of Splentour Furst upon her Ven 
She said nothing but cried copiously(21). 
Dr Parker's verse to me; “Henceforth acknowledge every Fen,/The ( 
traces four---Ths Muses Ten," For a long@ime I believed this Son- 
eeit originals hut it = note-- The ere is &n old Greek Epigram on 
Dereylisese. ride Anthol: Lib: 7, & there is some Account of 
too in Rowiours (Greek einer Lo edak VeI0,963; La? 
As hien aa Sipa 
I s omi i fe and Manners of Kr E r sisiran Fates,common 
= ali > Y Sy, ET ear 
the acy 2 wn. Terne took ate FR 
~racter of tele ony, the tehaviour of Corporal Trim,even the na 
ome of Trietram itsel? seeme to he borrowed from this stupid 
Mis tory(24), 
Mr ollier said that the Mohesiaen Matron was generally suppostd 
an Dre à Sreracter:s on the contrary says he She acted in a 
Manner nerfectly agrerahla to the simple Nictates of Yature,urgu 
aided hy Reason & unrestrained by Religion, Ne used to say that 
one might discern Generosity or hvarice merely by observing the 
manner of a “an who was counting out his Monay; it sticks bays., 
he even literally to the Tingers of a Tallow truly covetous, Tow 
sayr Mr Johnsen here is neither Virtue nor ice concerned, but 
the use alone or disuse of countingbout Money{25) 
Murphy mentioned some thing which he had horrowed from MNoliers 
and inserted in his last Comedy---Ch then cries Sterne it is ml 


-ly Moliere Jietamurphosed, 
Lord Mulgrave and Fr Nra é mary others dined with us; my Lord 
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quibble of the great Fdmund's & called out in his rough way---Why 
Burke! why you riot in Puns today now Johnson is not at hand--«I 
never saw a Man so overwhelmed with Anger & Shame(27), 
Once says Compton in a gay Humour after Dinner I loved Tomen; but 
now---this Bottle is my lilstresss---Ay replies Hervey and the nex 
will be your Master(28), 
Does not the Tord Buteher come from Boucher French?---Provider 
for la Rouehe---I believe s0(30), 
An old Italian Riddle, Thich is the Book that begins in the Midd- 
~Le? the Bonk it seems is Dante who begins his poem---Nel M!ez20(3] 
I nave heard Mr Johnson say myself that he never would give Shaft 
esbury Chub» or any wicked writer's Authority for a Yord,lest it 
shoul4 sent People to look in a Book that might injure them for 
ever(34), 
One said James Harris was a learned Man; for ought I know replied 
Johnson,but Learning should not be trusted in such handd---tis 
giving a Sword to a lan that is paralytiek, Dr Burney said pretta 
lly of Harris's BoolfPhilosophical Arrangements) that it was the pc 
-urquoi de Pourquoi, 
A Tutor was reading Lectures of Morality to his Pupil at Oxford; 
one of the Leetures ended thus---Uhi desinit Ethisus,ineiptit Is 
CsTsUsS, which is an Abbreviation of Juris Consultus; the Tutour 
however not aware read it -thus---,..Ietus; and began explaining 
away accordingly---Yhere Morality ends---Strife hesins &e, 
Here is an odd Book(Maurice Morgann's apar on Sir John “alstaff) 
come out to prove Falstaff was no Coward,wnen says Johnson w 
one come forth to prove Iago an honest Man?(35), 
It makes me siek says Mr Thrale one Day to me to see these Crump- 
ets every Day at Breakfast so,---when will you leave then off? 
Urs Jaekson immediately cried outs: Lord I never found out till 
now what it was disagreed with me so; & to he sure It was these 
Crumpets, 
Miss Murphy said a naive thing one Day---they were drinking Senti 
ements at sone liberal City Tables she was asked for her Toast, 
what we think on most(said she) and talk on least,---the Men ™, 
burst into a Roar of Laughter,®% the Girl wondered what was the 
matter, 
Mr Johnson had heen one wening talking over some Theological Sut 
-jeets---the Room was full---a Young Tady said to him; Now pray 
dear Sir tell us what was What Sircuscision we so read of---Ask 
your Mama tomorrow Mise said he(36), 
Johnson loves somewhat solid in everything hetter than somewhat 
shining---I shew'd him . gay Satten one day it was very showy the 
slight,poor Mrs Jackson wore it: Is not this fine said I? Yes ree 
ply'? he---'tis the finery of a Rerrar(37), 
ur Hogarth once tot » human “ive never increased in 
Bulk from the Dar o thet of our Deaths,..an¢ I see 
it is that which makes one tnink @aat Babies have such ‘ineg 
Eyes 
Wiat 
’ Rom fe 
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Ryes to vhat grown ffolks have; the "ruth is their Eye 1e larger 
in Proportion as their Faces are smaller(40) * 
Baretti was---Dieu me nardonne as the Trench sar,my Inmate for 
very near three years.... hile his Powers of Mind exese? mont ne. 
eple's and his Powers of Purse are so slight that they leave him 
Aanentent on all,---Raretti ia for awar in the State of a Stream 
damtda upeeeif he coul4 once cet looea---he would hear Aom all 
hefore him, Avery Soul that visited at mr house while he was Mee 
-ter of it,went amay abhorring him....e attributed his Loss of | 
our Family to Thonson: ungrateful & ridientous! if it had not 
been for his mediation,T would not so long have borne trampling 
on,as T did for the last two Years of our Acquaintance, Not a Ser 
-vantnnt a Child did he leave me anv Authority over... AS I have 
no Friend or Relation in the Torla to precet me from the rough 
Treatment of a Musband shou'd he chuse to exert his Prerogatives, 
but when I sav FarettT openly urging Mr Thrale to despise my Re- 
quests... 1 confess I did take an ‘version to the Crenture(43\, Ar 
to mr eldest Neughter,his Rehaviour vas most ungenerous; he was r 
pesetually svurring her to Tndenendence: telling her She had more 
Séhse,and would have a hetter Fortune than her Mothers---whose 
Admonitions She ought therefore to despise; thet She ought,,.not 
to sumit to an Autheri¢ty I could not keep up if Sne once 
the Snirit to challenge it: that if I died in a Lying In,which 
happened while he lived here; that he hoped Ir “hrale would marr; 
Miss “hitbred,wio would he a pretty Companion for Hester,and not 
tyrannical and overhearinz like me(44),.,eier Attachment is probe 
-hly greater to hin than me,swhom he has ways endeavoured to les 
-sen 28 much as possible both in her “ye & what was worse---her 
Pather'se-ehy telling him how my Parts had heen over praised by 
Johnson, ower rated hy the Yorld; that mr Daughter's Skill in 
Languages would even at ‘he age of fourteen vastly exceed mine 
(45), Since our quarrel I had occasion to talk of “lim with Tom 
Davies,who spoke with horror of his ferocious Temper; & yet says 
I,there is great Sensibility: about Baretti,I have seen “Tears ofte 
stand in his "wes---Indsedj replies Yavies---I should like to 
have seen that Sitt vastly when---even “utchers weep (legzar's 
Overa,i,12}, When “rs Thamhers sas renorted to Se sulity of tmfi. 
elity Raretti protested he should as soon suspect the Virgin | 
Mary, Of Lady Diana Reauclere he was saying « thousand fine Thing 
I mention'4 her had Character[her adultery and divorce}--0h yes 
says he I know She is &(46) Strumpet; had She not been s0,She 
would have sate in Heaven next Jesus Shrist, Baretti used to reac 
here with vast Avidity---do vou remenher all you read said I one 
daye---Scarce a word renlyed Taretti but it proîuces a general ef 
fect: if vou dip your “end into tra “ub at the Noor,you sather 
up no Tater bit vour hand remains wet, Baretti could not eandure 
to be called or scarcely *honght a Toreigner,,..his Accent was, 
qonderfilly proper; ant his Lancuage always coniouf,always nervoi 
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Mr Threle,..with Regard to his Vife,tho' little tende 

-son,he is very partial to her tinderetandine(53),. 

Menage's description of Mede Costars "C'est le galant le plus ped 
eant,et le pedant le plus galant qu'on puisse voir" , 
Peris,1715,1176). Mr Pepys told me the following Story...0ne Day 
when he had heen out all Morning his Maid at his return let him 
know that Lord Beauchamp had been at his lodgings,and desired he 
would lenthim Tres Oxen and a Hogshead: Sure vou misunderstand 
him says Pepys....it was « Theocritus and a Horace(57), 

Johnsons See what it is to have a diffus'd Acquaintance and not 
one Triend(653), 

It ts ohserved hy Salmon[in The Universal Traveller],.,that no Ne 
«tion has heen yet tnown,civiyzed or uncivi. sone Inhabitants 
of which have found themselves able to supnort Ife without some 
Art of Tntorication---Strone Liquors,Opium or Betel---Suivez as 
Rousseau says,le chaîne de tout cela[mile,Ceuv,.Compl.,et,Hachet- 
te,1911,11,16] (65). 

Tne heart of a Trog wil’ not cease to heat save John “unter for 
four hours after it has heen tarna from the Body of the Animal 
Poor treature---Il a hu Jusqu'au liesf@ la liella coupe amere et 
douce de la sensihilité,micht Tean Jaenues observe in this Place 
[Ia Youv,Hel,.,Pt.6,Letter 11], Thy will "uffon so roundly affirm 
the Impossibility of taming a “vaena? I have myself seen one so 
tame that I stroaked 1t(67),.,his Caresses were the Jaresses of a 
Dog. Dr Tollier told a Story of a Fellow coming to Salishury one 
Time with a Shew o? Beasts,hut as his Tollection was not a full 
one,he held up a Sat at last by the Yind Teas,ané pinching it 
cried out Lyons and Tygers have I seen,but a fiercer little Anima 
than this have I never seen(68), 3 
Abhé fa Chappelin his Voyage en Sibérielin the midst of the horre 
of Tobolsky thinks all misht he endured if he had hut un Cuisini- 
er de Paris(69), 

A Farner was censuring his Sister for heing over forward with a 
Fellow she was desirous to marrye--it has no Gond Look out says 
he when the "aystack follows the Tow, fie aa 

It is observable that even "rutes cannot he hapny in Solitude, 
Then a Gat is alone she never purs; 

Seys Johnson to me I have heen thinking this Morning what Creatur 
you most resemble & 'ths the Rattle Snake; I am sure you have its 
attractions, 1 think you have its Yenom too,snd al? the World know 
you have its Rattle(70),. Cao t $ 
The largest Ivy I ever saw was at Caernavon Castle---it measured 
as thick in Timher as Mr Tohnson's Thigh, I had a black and white 
speckled Ten once changed a white at the moulting Season,, 
Sne used to hide herself? among the Pushes as if ashamed of the 


alteration,.,.This Accident,.,inclines me to think whiteness rath- 
er an Imperfection wherever it is found,,,!"ice and Tats have alse 
been know to turn Thite from ?lows,bad health or Misfortunes~-~san 
and 
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dndeed---te look no further---eur own Hair grows wnite as we aii 
know merely from Age, Grief,Siekness, "right or seme evil Ascident 
befalling uss it is further observable that in the Torrid Zene 
there are few if any white Animals,in the Temperate Zene whi ten- 
ass seams to he always an Effeet of Deeay---anû in the Frigid 
Zene the Foxes,the Bears,the Desr---eve ee t white,..,4tid 
ever white orse win a Plate? or ever white Coek sain a Rattle?, 
has a white Rose the same Degres 0f(71) fragranee as a ed? 
Wose Creatures exsent of the Tuman Species are prolifiek to the 
very last Staze of their “xistence; T had a Sow died in Calving 
when she was 22 years 014,,,,T have livet so mueh,ans with so in 
~timate a Corresnondenee amon Yuadrupeds that T think higher of 
their Intelleets than most people 4e(72),,,4 Dog bred in Doors 
and talked with familiarly,has ten Times the Sense,I sould almos 
say Sonversation of a Dos kent in a Xennel,or suffered to run ab 
-out unnatieedl73), i 

Dr Collier used to mention Harry Pielding's hehaviour to Sally a 
as a melanehnoly instance of narrowness; while She only read “nol 
-ish Books ani made “nelish Verses it seems,he fondled her Taney 
a aneourag'd her Genius,hit asl soon as he nereeived She onee reg 
Virgil, farewell to Tondness,the Authour'a Jealousy was become 
stronger than the Brother's Affeetion,ani he saw her future pro- 
sress in literature not without nleasure only---but with Pain, I 
nave faneied lately that there war something of this Nature betw 
~2ean Sir Joshua and Miss Tevnoldsa,,,I do love dearly to hear her 
critieize Sir Joshua's Painting[Te likewise cirtieized hers, sayv- 
ing that her nictures "made other people laugh and himn ery", Nor 
~theote, teynolds,$4,150](79}, Sir Joshua is indead sufficiently 
miffed un with the Tredit na has aequired for his written Diseou 


~ .1588,A Praise he is more nleased with than that he obtains hy 
ik ? * 


nias Drofasstion,,..ne seems to set, un as = Sort of Patron to Lit- 
srature(80), i 

I was from home one Day when Dr Goldamith ealledeeehe aste a 
while in the Room hew as shewed to,but sonn crossed tha Stairs 
nead to my Anartment---not a Red Shamherej--where my things were 
set for dressing: there did he examine every Box unon the Toyle 
every Paper upon the Cart Rack,everything in short with an Impu 
-anea truly Trish(31), 

Yell gays Goldsmith to he sure there is no disnuting with Johns 
ons for if nis Pistol riisces Pire,gne'1l knoek vou down with the 
Butt end, “his last Stroke I thoucht a pretty soot one.,& gave th 
the Dr sredit for it in my Mind; but looking one Dar into an ex- 
ploded Play of Cibher's I saw the very Expression(The Refusal, 
Aet I,Vitling says; "now your, Tire's rone,you would “noek me dow 
with the Putt-end,would you?"} (82), The Doetor was a Man eminent 
ely ugly,but wonderfully fond of hin Persons; they told him Kelly 
ts Play was applauded---his was hissede-eyet he did not seem to 
fret mighe--after a Pause he was heard to say---"A handsomer Fel 
-low than Kelly however---" what was the angzenent of nis 
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Friends to see he was sitting over against a Glass, "Tis a stran 
-ge thins now says Goldsmith one Night at the Cluh,that I should 
he defeated so in this Argument; for I talked it all over this 
Morning by myself and had the better of you all to nothin#(83), 
Sueh Trieks as ese however only made him despleahle,but the ree 
real 111 Vill he manifestly bore to every equal,and every Super- 
ior made him hateful; he actually seemed to rejoyee in Johnson's 
temporary Depression from Illness,and whispered lr Thrale who ne 
-ver loved him afterwarés---that Johnson would never more he the 
Man he wase.esesomebody said Goldemith likes Wr = Mra Thrake vast. 
ly---he never abuses thems no replies Johnson,but he would be 
glad to hear thay were narted tomorrow l'orning,never to mest 
more( 84) , (Wilian f 

MrtHale was greatly deformned,% eminent for uneormon ugliness,.e. 
he had many eurious Affeatations,one was that when Company came 1 
to Dinner at his Mouse,he would snend an hour perhaps ine litti 
Parlour alone studying Attitudes and Phrases to he praetined wher 
ne addressed the Cirgle that was waiting: the greemiity seamed te 
consist in never rating the same Gesture or ‘urn of Tords to 
any two of the Sompndny,hut to go round---with Sir “hes Your most 
Oved Lent pir Sueh aona how Atya do £e,(91), 

A yout Camhridre Tad,Son to a Shonkesper in the Tormm,was to take 
Ordere forsooth & he examined aecordinely; The Gentleman knowing 
his “dueation A14 not wieh to he striet witn nim,out askea gentl; 
how many Persons there were in the Trinitye--Indeed replies the 3 
young Tellow I eantt justly say Sir---though my “ther makes Shoes 
for them alle-ehe meant the follege(95), 

A Student at Tembridse was to censtrue with his Tutor the follow 
-ing Passages "Apostoli loquehantur ammirahilia De1"(96), Fe beg- 
an accordingly Apostoli On ye Arostless pentes look ehout 
vous his Tutor's patience being exhausted,he concluded it for 
his thus---Ammirebilia admirably well econstrued---Del by G-4(97), 
A young l'an at Oxford ask'd Seward thus---Prythee---what do peop] 
mean by the old Testament,and the new Testament?ewewhy they are t 
hoth old an't Thev?(93), cao 

Sr Armstrong went one Day to visit Nrs Lenox,it was a very colé 
frosty Morning---Hell,says he to her woul’ he a good comforteble 
Flare this Teathers it is,returned Cherlotte,fit thet those who 
think so should he there(99), 

Mr Greete a student at Cxford said to his Tutour that Cat is 
gyipatons : "I thought She had lata “ees"(1o0c), The next Instenee 
0 eroic Imnorance that I ean truly reeord ie of a Girl 18 Years 
old,who laid her Tones off her Plate one Day to keep them for Mr 
Cave's “orse!(101), 

Hr Langton's *l¢est Daughter was a strange Reing,..and said in 
Sonversation---to = Gentleman---that She woul? he a Whore but fo] 
thres Reasons---one that it would endanger her Salvation,one that 
it would endanger her health,é? the other I have forgot(1C&), 

This story 
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told me by Dr Tohnson who had i+ from the Gentleman himself, "I 
was loitering about the Door of Yuean'ts College when I saw a Chai 
-se stop at the Angel Inns: I soon observed the Lady who came in 
it Look out of the “Yindow and in a quarter of an hour T was sent 
for to the Inn: I waited on the Lady... or Parson was elegant 
thot not striking,her Ace 36,...ve sunt together & conversed quit 
freely,,.,..3hs Sravely replied to mm Courtshin---Sir I sent for vo 
on mirnosew--there are two Pillows on my Sed---You are at Liberty 
to follow me thither---7; hastily retired as i? shocked at what Sh 
She had said,---I was strangely esonfounted,mit resolved to coriply, 
soosin the morning,..sne informed that she was Tife to a Clergy- 
ann who had the sole possession of her Teart: that their Lives we 
-re rendered miserable y the want of a Thild,as their Tortunes 
ant “xnectations were very high,that her Husband had agreed with 
her on this “ynedient,% that if it answered to their hoves and 
“Fishes I night assure myself of BOR per armum if the Child was a 
Girl--.100£ i7 a 3oy,---the remittance to eease however if I ever 
revealed the Secret----adding that we were never,never more to 
neet... In ten “Months Time I reed 100£ without fetter or Note, 
which Pension was regularly contimied for three Yearsss+-My Vanit 
an Curiosity tempted me then to tell the Storv,and mint after th 
Ladye-e% I never more could see mr Fairy Money, or hear of my Feir 
av Wistress"(111), 

A Tranch tTentleman asked ne 


4 


na sneering manner how we should do 
E 


i 
to conquer Americasadding that ne fanaied it would he somewhat di 
-ffieult(114)s Perhans so replied I,now 'tis cefented by Tnglishe 


mens--eI remember ‘twas ensy anouxh to tana it from the Trend 
(115). 

Quoû ifedicamina non sanat,sanet Ferrum; 

nis sanet---this Medical Axiom would ne 

Rody Politiek just now(121), 

A sweet pretty Copy 9f Verses from a Gentlemen to his Tife on the 
Suhject of nit givingher an elesnant Penknife es a Present,speakin 
of her Fissess ‘All otitting here would be in vain,/Txeept to cut 
sscand to come again," Sneaking of Lienfield,I said there is no 
"own whieh ever produced two such Yen as Johnen and Garrick, Oh 
reolved Garrick I an only the Gigzard Vadam,trussed under the Tur 
exey's Vine(125), 

Colonel Bodens was saving hers ona Day *het he loved the TL.ench 
Stare where Dancing was adted to “usick3---tis zood Sauce to a 
good Dish: Saucine Tusicek with Dancing renlies Dr Gurney is like 
sreatenins a Pine Anole with Treacle, Tay “ereford plays on the 
Vielle to snmuse her Friends,but Dr Parker „s PRIA very sravely--e- 
if voir ladyship will sive me leave I'll go to tha Door & hearken 
for I hava a “otion 'tis est at a Nistance(129), 

Than Burney was first made Doctor of “usick,Steele the Surgeon’ 
seeing Mr Burney still written on tha Doorgwhy don't you write up 
Dr said he? Thy replicd the other my honours are so recent,I fesl 
half 
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ashamed of them--.Oh but says Steale---You must brazen it(137), 
“hen the Douglas Cause was on the Sarpet ths muchess of Argyll 
canvassed the house of Lords/in favour of her Son Duke Hamilton; 
at length addressing the “hgh of “orthinzton She received this 
Repartie sanglante---adam, Your Grace has Beauty enough to tempt 
me to any Sin, mut the House of Lords is ton Public a Place, 

Then Georg? the 32@ % Prince Tdward were Children,....tne Princess 
overhaard the vounrast save--Brother when I am a Man T think Ty 
keen a Vistress; Bye Téward says the Iadvy do vou know what that 
is; Thy yes Vana a Mistress is to a Tife what a Pronoun is toa 
Noun I take itee-that is a Substitute & a Representatives “nen E 
the old queen of Prussia [Sovhia Charlotte]jwas expiring She nrofe 
ess'd to Taivnitz in whose Arms She *ied that Curiosity was even 
at that awful Moment prevalent in her Soul...She long et to see 
what was next She saia(140) 

The late Nuehess of Murensahury bepred Ving George the 2d would 
pernit her to read Says Polls to nim... Ne “Nour's “ime in the 
Closet would suffice She said---T hope Vadam replied his Vajes 
if your Grace would’ favour me with such a Teste a Teste,that we 
should be able to spend our Time hatter(141), 

Then Sir Robert Talnole was dismissed from all his “mplovments h 
he retired to Noughton © walked into “he Library; when pulling di 
down a Rook 7 noldingit sone Minutes to nis Tves,he sud@enly & 
seeming sullenly exenanged it for anot cape à he hel? that about ha 


hal? as long,” Looking ont a Third return'd it instantly to its 


Shelf & burst out into Tears; I have led a ‘life of Business so 
iong sayd he,that I have lost my Tatse for Reading,& now---what 
shall I do? 

So far had spread the reputation of Ir Tilkes thet the (ffieers 
(142) on boar? our India ships said that the Thinese would frequ 
-ently teize them this, Ah Vaster : Tohn{ your Mandarine want to 
bambos "Tilkte, 1+ Tilkie bamboo Mandarine, 

Good Taste i= to the Judgement what a Mieroseope is to the “yes 
its Operations begin not till those of the Muidement «re ended,it 
aprlies itself like thet to the Consideration of small Chjeets 
ons 5% like that too it magnifies them tos such, Hr Thrale rallie 
ees me for saving that “xtremes meat; yet they 40 mest in almost 
avery Instances Pride ~% Humility in their extrems how like}...in 
Medical Matters are not Musk % Asafoetida Specifieks for the sane 
Complaint? in Natural philosevhy 1. not the Tarth cold and uninhe 
editable alike at hoth “poles? (143 

That faults in Yonversation for we of a little Turn to “trmolos 
egy! People talk for example of a brisht Capacity nothing so eom- 
mon? yet the Allusion is borrowed from a Vensell---wite or narror 
if you will,,..but what nonsense is & hrizht or a dull Capacity! 
The same Mistake or such another is made avery aay à about Cireums- 
stances which I take are the Things that Stant C Cireum; vet even 
Turke has suffers’ himself to Ale away by common Cant, and talk 
Nonsense ahont Sircumstanceas in his pref-re to the Suhline and 
veantifuy (144). 
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Burney says that smoaking a Man by way of Contempt,comes from se 
mocquer Fren Be Burney taught me not to say such a one sings har 
ert tee fa ene Ea i one Voice to make HArnony-=-=.= 
Yhen Richardson's Story of Pamela first came out,some Fxtracts so 
got into the public Papers,and used hy that means to find their 
way down as far as Preston in Tancashire where my Aunt resided; 
One Horning as She rose the Bells were set otringing ^% the Flag 
was observed to fly from the Great Steeple; She rung the hell ° e 
enquired the Reason of these Rejoycings when her Miad came in bur 
-sting with Joy,and said Vadam poor Pamela's married at last; the 
News came down to us in this Mornings Paper.(145), 

A poor Negro hrought over from Carolina was seen one Day aboard 
the Ship as they approached Tngland Arining irrioñerately at the 
“ater Caske-eWhy you sae thers is a Tire within me for the Smoak 
comes out at my Mouth,I mst uss sone iethoe to quench, 

The three great Characters of Female Neauty are Tignity Vivacity 
and Softness; tie Juno,Pallas % Venus of the Anctents: Most Hen 

I fear would take hisli,e,Paris's]Tudgnent too, Tis very odd howe 
ver why poor ‘omen are so seldom heautiful,nut I have often obse 
erved that Among Tharity Girls for example,and even in the Foundl 
eing Nosnital though so spacious « Receptacle,I never saw yet one 
aninently pretty Face, 'Tis likewise od4 enough... wh omen are 
mich seldomer nearesishted than l'en,snd why ponr People are much 
zeldomer near-sighted than rich(146), 

Hrs Cholmondeley on Hawkins Browne-ethet for the first hour---aft 
wer Dinnere--h2 vas so dull there “as no bearing him(148); for th 
second he was so witty There was no bearing him,and for the third 
he was so drunk there was no bearing him, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds said I hate Gilding---even upon Gingerbread, 
no su replied Lord Hulgrave,a Kinga Queen > a GRETA shonia 
always be +11t(149), EE 

ur Murohy is a Fan you must kike,but cannot love...,is “otto sho 
-uld e---Tout m'amuse,et rian mtattache(151), _ 

Berenger complained of Mrs Montagu,that Toman talks adhirahly 
well says he,but somehow one longs to hear the Sound of one's own 
Voice now *: then(153), 

Johnson once asked me such a Questions how I who liked Frs Montag 
-1 s0,coulé like Lady Cotton toog just says I as I like both 
“Milk and Thampagne(154), 

Of poor Sir Thomas Drury & his Tife I remember saying that he loo 
-ked always as if he was making a Stink,& her Ladyship as if She 
was smelling it,(156), 

A Captain 57 a small Trading Vessell was driven tnto Leghorn the 
Italians called to know how many Souls there were on Roard; the 
Tnslishman hallosd out louder than the Storm Undici popoli e un 
poja"---this means eleven Yztions and à Mangan, The Captain int 
-enied to say 11 People and a Rov{157), 


Ah Sir says a Coxcomb one Day at our “able chile Peps ant 
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Cee ei 


---Ay Sir replies Johnson ani I on the same day lost all my “sta 
-te in Yorkshire, 

Miss Owen said meskly enough one Day "I an sure my Aunt vas excea: 
-sdinsly sorry when the Report was rnised of Hr Thrale's death" 
----Hot sorrier I suppose replied Mr Johnson than the Horse is 
when the Tow miscarries, At Sir Robert Cotton's Table I once ina 
edvertently cormended the Pease---taste these Pease Mr Tonnsôn ^: 
do,are not they charming?---Yes Madam replied hee--FoP a Pigg He 
served Sir Joshua Reynolds saucily enmighs the Conversation lurne 
sd upon Paintinge--I am sorry says our Doctor to ses so much 
Wind laid out on such perishable Materials(167), 

A young Yellow one Day called to him rather abruptly--elr Tohnsor 
would you advise ae to marry? I would advise no Man to marry,ans 
-wered he,vouncing from his Chair---that is not likely to propag 
-ate Understan¢ing(168), 

Of Lady Cotton when I praised her Sweetness of “ermer,he reply'd 
tis true,eut no more thanks her for *eing sweet than'one thanks 
à Honeycomb; it is her Nature and She cannot help it, Old Lady 
Satherine Tynne 12 said that She was like sower Small heer; She 


Johnson were talkins shout Lietrature---I have lost all m Greak 


coulé not have a good Thins; ”: even that bac thing wae apdill'é, 

He told me once that of all Animals he had foun? out that which : 
I most resernbled---"he Tattle Snake; for many have felt your Ven 
-om,few have escap'd yout Attractions,an* 411 the orld knows you 


have the Rattle, Ti'yeturn I observed to him that he most resemh. 
led an Zlephants whose Yeight could crush the Crocodile,& whose 
Prokosis(169) could from its Torce and Ductility either lift up 
the Ruffalo,or pick up the Pin, 

“Then we talked of introducing Ralph Plumbe into Cornpany---He wil: 
learn nothing in any Company quoth Tohnsons such people are like 
Cork'd Bottles you may may put them into Tater,if you will,& und. 
er Tater,wuit they get no fullere 

A Gentleman was plague’ with a complaining Tifee---'tis sad Tor 
the poor Fellow to he tormented so said I; No Madam answers John: 
-son he does not hear her whimper; when a creaking door has crea 
eked On for « fortnight, tie Mester will seldom give six Pence fo: 
having it oyl'd, Then Cumherland tedicated his Odes to Romney,I 
wonder says Hr Johnson what the Man thought he was (170) doing 
nows it is nothing hut tying Lead to a F ather; the Teatner can 
never make the Lead swim,vut the Lead will most certainly make 
the “eather sink, 

Learn said he the leading Precognita of 211 things---no nead per 
-haps to turn over leaf hy leaf; but grasp “ne "runk hard only, 
and you will shake all tne Sranches(171), : | 

To he sure said he let them learn all they can---it is a paltry 
Trick indesc to deny Tomen the Cultivation of their mental Paneg 
and I think it ie partly a proof we are afraid of then---if we © 
endeavour to keep them unarmed(172), | 
To Richardson as a Tritsr he gave the highest Praises,but nientio. 
ening his unquenchanle mirst efter l- 5° 
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after Applause That Man said he could not he content to seil gen 
atly town the Stream of Teme,unless the Toam was continually da 
shine in his Face,that he mig nt taste it at "very Stroke of the 
Cares, Jonmnson frankly owned he had never worked willingly in his 
Life Yan or "ov,,..,l wonder said he who will be my "iosrapher? 
—— PU fo he sure I replied it you should so first=--=bhut then 
would do maliciously says Tohnnon,...homever I intend to dire 
a vu the Dogs,an4 either outlive them all or write my Life my 
eself, “ut for a Tohnsoniana cried I we will defy you at last 
173) 
RE RERO -ewhat has Beattie done compared to meg who heave 
written ao many Volumes? Ah cries Dr Johnson---there go many Six 
pences to make one Tuines, Youns huhhles and frotns like this Sp 
Spirit,vut Dryden foams like the Sea we sav in a Storm(174), 
I asked’ Johnson once whether he ever 4ismited with his Tife,..Oh 
Yes nerpetually,..says he; She was ettremely neat in her dispose 
ition, always fretful that I made the ousa sco dirty,,,She head 
the Teult of shewing everyone the bad Side of their own rrofers- 
ion--Situation Ze, ‘rould lament the Sorrows of Celibacy to an 
old Waid,” once tolf z TVaterman he was no hannier than a Talley 
Slave---one was chained to the Car by Authority, the other by 
‘ant, Johnson loved his Dinner extremely,2 and has often sold... 
for my Wdification I cuess-.…that where the Dinner is(177) 111 
zotten,gtne Family is somewhat grossly wrongs there is Poverty or 
there is Stuplaltys...1 one day asked him If? he ewer huffed his 
Tife about meat? Yes Ves replied he, tut then bhe huffed me worse. 
for She said one Day as I was roine. to say Srece-Noy hold sayd 
Sha,sndfo not make à Farce of thenkine noa for a Dinner “hich 
you wil presently protest not aatabhlsa.s lT Johnson vas zlwayes 
of the Wants Side when there was a domestick Dieoute(178).,.Yome: 
often zive sreat Offence by their Spirit of “on Compliance: thet 
Husband wants them to sit in the Jahde,% then they feel an earn- 
est desire to walk in the Sun,...e ny Life must he filled ssl 
fai talked to him of a Gentleman vho Loved Ris Priend---h hes 
othinr else to Ao,ranlles Tohnsons Wake him prime Minister,& 
des how long his Tpland wilt, he remembered (179), Than Lady Tavis 
utgett dilag for pt af at the Toes of her Tnehend, ho T ni tr her 
sata somehody} so do not I answers Johnsen; She vas rich ond 
wanted Mplorrent, so She evie +121 She Tost tha Dover 0? vrocèra 
-inine her teares putting her into = smell Shop, tiving her a 
mirsa Chila to tend would hive saved her Tife(180) 
Ae he WO5 always on the elde of the husbend s ainet one Tife,co 
Ma vas almars on the side of the Thildren arte inst the O14 ffolts 
Ms GTA F eople says he here no Honour,n0 Delleseys the World ha 
HInntad their Sensibility & Annet {ta or Ararinaes ‘taverns the rer 
SES #0 One ormin? at Preskfast when a favourite Sra rial etnta 
our Muffin vien s+60% tyr tre “ire ta veer hots---Fve nelle esfd 
I on need ta he ynon honor, Yes Madam replied Tohnson---but Bel- 
ke grows old(181), 


Althouch Yr Johnson vould say the roughest,and most cruel Things 
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Mines he nlwars wished for the Praise of good Rreedine,vhich hon 
Lever be AIA not obtain except from Dr Rarnard who onec asserted 
7? know not why---that Johnson was the civillest in the Yorle: , 
true 14 is,that he was more ceremonious than many Men.. he would | 
not go to inner till vou arrived if he was ever so hunery,..% 
always said he was more attentive to others than anyhody was te 
him---& yet says he Feople cal? me rude(1&2), 

Of the Claires,Carthusians Ec, Johnsen used to say that ther 
should write upon their Gates what Dante writes upon the Cates of 
Yells; "lasclate ogni Speranza---vol chtentrete," Nothing seemed 
to disgust him co greatly as Fyperhole; he loved not to hear of 
Sallies of Mreellence; Peroick Virtues said he one day are the 
bons Mots of Life, they seldom apnear © ere therefore when they år 
epnear---mch talked of; but Tife is mate up of Little Things... 
How Tike all this is te Ts: J: Rousseau who says---Te fercis un 
Ronan tout come ur autre,male Va Vie n'est point un Roman{1e3), 
He had Ir hic Youth heen « great Reader of Wandeville,end was ve. 
rv watchful for the Stains of orteinal Sorruption hoth in himself 
2 otherse.eete war infeed no rreat sorrower for Twents he had hir 
-gelf no Share In; I tols him bne Bay of en Acquaintance who hed 
hanged Wimself---he was an olf Reau---Foa@lish ect geye Jchneor 
~--why had better have been afring his Slothes,...He has more Ter 
«@erness for Poverty than any other Man T ever knew; end Tess for 
other falamitiess the person who loses a Farernt Child cr Priend 
he pities tut little---these says he are the Mstresses of Senti- 
ment.--enhich a Man whé is Indeed to he pitied--~-hes no lelsure 
to feels the want of Food 2 Raiment fe so common in Tondon adds 
Yohnson,that one whe lives there has no Compassion to spare for 
the Tounds given only to Venity end Softness(184), 

Mr Johnson's own Pieasures---except those of Sonversation---were 
211 coarse ones: hê lowes a goof Dinner deerly---cate 1+ voracio- 
ue]ly(18s5) 

Twas saying this Yorrine that T Aid not love Goose mich one 
emelle 1t sa says Te--But you Madam replies Johnson have alvays 
had your hunger forestalled by Indulgence,s do not know the Pleas 
eure of emelline one's Meat before hands a Pleasure enswercAl 
that fe to he had tn Perfectior by all who walk through Porridge 
Island of » Worning§j---come come seve the Doctor erarety, let us 
herve done laughing et what ts serious to so many: H,ndreds of 
your Fellow Creatures dear Lady turn another way that ther mor 
not be tempted br the Tuxurtes of Porri@es Tsland to hope for tre 
-tifications they are not able to Obtain... ..f 

Alley in Govt farden, there there ere mmbere oF or nary Cooke 
Shops to sunply the low working Peerle with Weat et all hours(%86 
Then frierson ohcerved that a Cook was a more ercellent 2 veeful 
Rei nalthan a Poets Ay repites Johnson,end in that Oninion---a11 th 
Dogs in the Town will Join with you... Then Mrs Tangton chewed 
him her Grotta,’?: asked 1f he AIA not think 14 a pretty convent ent 
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convenient habitation?---Yes Madam replied he---for a Toad(188), 
Dr Goldsmith's equally certain vet fruitless Opposition to Johns- 
on in every Argument,used to remind me of these Verses in Perni: 
Tl pover uomo she non se ntera accorto/Andava combat tendo---ed 
era morto"(201), 
Of all Ignorance says Tohnson,bewars of Scisntifick Ignorance; ar 
and of all Dullness keep clear from elastick Dulness; which rises 
to resist you---it is like kicking a foolsack,/we talk of the Ple 
-asuras of Hope,we feel those of Possession,and no Man in his Sen 
-seg would change the last for the es 
When People abused him in the publick Prints T have heard him say 
«--wellj if the Dogs knew me but half as well as I know myself, 
they might say Things that would vex me; but all this stuff why 
---what care I for't? now I who knew perfectly what that was had 
a mortal Aversion to this alk(203), x 
Metastas1o,La Clemenza di Tito,T,ii: "Dehi se piacermi vuol/lasci 
=a i sospetti tuol,/ Non mi stancar con mesto/Molesto dubitar:/ 
Chi ciecamente crede/Impegna a serbar fede;/Chi sempre inganno 
aspetta,/Allettea ad ingannar”(211), 
Johnson was however a sad Man to carry to a publick Place,for ov. 
ary body knew himp% he dtéew all Eyes upon one; & by his odd Cost. 
urss & perhaps loud Volse get People to stare at one in a very 
disagreeable Manner(215), 
Miss Westley talked conceitedly &vulgarly: what saya T to Sewarc 
do you thi of ner Conversation? I think save he it is Puddle 
tater in a foam(°20), 
Dick farver the famous humphacked Man had a new Coat 2 was show 
ing it Podens,'tis Camel's hair says Disk,---I see replies the 
Solonel---'tis on tha Canal *s aok( 222), 

en Charles the Ist rose in the Worning of the Day he lost hts 
Nade--he bade his Attendants put him on two Shirts,for it is a 
ward Prost said he,and if T should by chance shiver with Cold, my 
Gnemies will say perhaps that I quake with Pear(2?71), 
A Parmer who thought his Sister too forward with a Man She wantec 
+o marry---Mddam it has no good Look out,when the Haystack foll- 
ows the Cow(274) (4 75 
The Mistress of a Brothels Neaven he praised) Make me thankful! 
All my Beds are %211!(237), 
Lady Huntingdon advised Mrs Montagu to commit some great “rime 
for the sake of having the fuller Experience of God's Mercy, Lor 
Rochester's Libertine Notions exactly correspond with Tady Munti: 
~g@on's Enthusfastio ones: "Sin than dear Girl for Heaven's Sake, 
/Repent and be forgiven;/Rless ma,and by Repentance make /A Holy 
-day in Heaven" (256), 
Lord Chesterfields Sir Thomas Robinson and myself are dying by 
Inches: I fear for tnat Reason it will he my Turn Tirst Lord Che: 
»sterfield was ratuer a short Man,Sir Tnomas remaraably tall,/iMr 
Roswell soeps a regular Literary Tournal I believe of every thin; 
worth remarking; ‘tie a goed way,hut Life is scarce long enough 


t ‘ 
© talk,s to write,and to live te re Joyce ia ical ” 
iat one Fe 
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At Cotes the Painter's once where I was very intimate: %hose Pice 
ture is that said I,&% that Lady's pray? who is as eminent for her 
Usliness methinks,as amy one here for her Reauty---hold for todg 
Sake says Francis Cotes in a Frights ‘tis my own Wife,it is inde. 
ed; & I have been married to her but a fortnicht(266), 

Mr Thralc's father was born in our Dog Kennel in the village of 
offley(298,, That was his Family Seat(299), 

iy Mother was jealousof Dr Collier's Influence over me,..fomented 
a trifling marrek between the Dr & me,,..,’arried women shoul? 
have no Triends my Mother said but their Fusbands(305), 

Our Courtship(Tf such it might he called) was always carried on 
under the Rye of my YVother,whose Project it originally wase.e.s 
axcept for one five minutes only by mere Acciient, I never had had 
& Teste a Teste with my “ushand in my whole Life 411 cuite the 
Bvening of the Vedding Nay(30G), 

Miss Hetty Cotton.,.wsed to be much with me,Mr Thrake crew passie 
nately fond of her,so fond indeed that I was not much pleased 
with the partiality---from Female Motives perhaps,but indeed I 
think not,..for as I never was a fond Wife,so I cartainly never 
was a Jealous one(307), Johnson hegan opening my [yes to my odd 
kind of Life, One Day that I mentioned Mr “hrale'ts cold Carriage 
to me,tho' with no Resentment. seele said in Reply---"hy how for 
Neavents Sake Dearest Madam shoulé any Man Aelicht ina Tife 
that is to him netther Tse nor Nrnament?,,,You Alvide your Time 
between your Marma & your Tabiessà& wonder vou Ao not by that mee 
ans become agreable to your Tusband(709),,.,.f l'other was Jealous 
of Yr Johnson's Influence(310),..,1 was big with Mhild---as I al. 
most always am(311), 

A Description of my own Persons,.,%he Yaist though not a taper 
one wuite in proportione The “eck rather longish,and remarke>lr 
whitea---so mich so ag to create Susnicions of its being painted 
ae epecause the Toman 18 a brow one,.., he Complexion however is 
perfectly Tlear---the Ned very hright,% the white eminently good 
é Clanes ethe t*Tace---whioh resembles that of “Yorelicners---Ls 
more acquired than natural,..,™he character of her Mind however 
ie almost wholly Italian,or rather Yelch perhaps(321), 

‘Yas I ta make a Seale nf Novel “riters I should put Richardson 
first then Rousseau; after them, but an an immeasurable Distenee 
~--Tharlotte Lenox,Smellet & Tielding, The Temale uixote &(328) 
Count "ethom I think far before Tom Tones or Joseph Andrevs.., 
Melding however knew the Shell of Tife---and the Kernel is but 
ror a few,.., Johnson says Harry Fielding never dic arything equ 
el to the 24 Vols of Zvelina(329)., 

Resides useful Frowleûge a Yoman must possess ornamental }nowlég: 
such as Singing Dancing Fainting(330), 

There came out Books called “very man bis own “roker,arnc every 
Man his own Prewer,é: euch "rash; it was that Year when Teeuclerc 
married lady Bolingbroke,& Ld Ossory the Tutchess of Graftons 
why have not we & ook called Every Man his own Cuckold says l'rs 
Montagu?(232) 
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One of the Girle was gaid to he pretty,mhile 

«rte Golebrookjwas though! to he richtous), 

Robinson the Primate of Treland had seid to Yre Montagu that 
there was a District not far from Miblin called Tingal where 
the People still epoke the old “nelish Tanpuages and says he 


ab Pr 


they will even to this Four teke up Chaucer & laugh ef what we 
cannot understand, Now see says Ir Johnson how little Wit is wa 
«ted to ive with! The TLanguace of Chaucer war never the common 
Tanguage of the Moltitude,ner could people of the Rank he menti. 
soned ever understand its Thauser wes written in the hich Court 
nialect of Mie Time,’ even at that Time totally unintelligible 
to the Vulgar(342) 

Yre Valeincham tols Seward the other Tay that She had given her 
Fusbend Fish for Dinrer, because he was sick, the Physicians 
nad forbilfen him to eat Animal Food, Lord Faimes tells ue a wi! 
wild Stroy of Savages who set a 3) thelr own Children; hav: 


Aone so for six Hundred Years backward, . never reflecting that 
if the Children were eaten the Race could not be continued, Gol- 
demith talks of Cows shedding thelr Horns,& Thompson makes his 
Hen & Chicks to be "Yed & defended by the fearless Cook" (Spring, 
294), Coldemith fhoweveP\is the Mero of Absurdity(The above-menti 
soned abeurdity shout horns,like many others,were derived from 
Buffer] ,.,°uffon makes Amends to Hope readers hy hie elegant St: 
e 


«1e & profound Ratiocination for 
Facts (544) 
vx Johnson's Incredulity amounts almost to Dissane,...he is a 
pad Mortal to tarry a Vonder to,,..ls it not strange that the 7 
VYorld should have heen so lone without knowing that Cocks do 
not wait till Morning before they crow,hut crow as often as the 
wake in the “Might?~-.though thie Pact ces not lye very deep, 
‘tis plain the Poets have not got at it yet(345), 
Ye were diverting ourselves with Goldsmith's Idea of every body 
ta being like some Dish of meat(Retaliation,5-16) we acreed 
that Johnson should he Haunch of Venison... Mre Montagu,Soup---« 
ta Reine(247),Sophy Streatfielé, white Fricasse,.,My Master,Roas 
Reef, My Mrs,s Gallina,...cophy Steatfield will make a Srown Fri. 
easss of me soon--«T see,l see, my H,shand is in Tove with her 
348 
To Es was ever so popular as Don uixote,,.,,the Rook for high 
n for low,Indocti doctique...in every Nation(354) Quixotiam is. 
proverbial,& the Don Naturalized, Mr Johnson & T netted a Yager 
about this Positions I said there would be found three Servants 
out of our sichteen who had read Don Quixote & he sald not nt 
however came off more than Vinner(S55(, 
pegzy Pitches 1e fallen in Love with a Creature called hy Peonl 
in Somtampt The Tte--as his Figure and Dress are so Equivocel 
many Folke take Rim for a Woman, That will not a Wench fall in 
Love witaj Ovid's Iphis & Janthe(Metea,,ix,666 ff.) no longer 


seems out of Possibility, 


requent Wistakes in the 
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Mr Thrale ie fallen in Love really & seriously with Sophy Streat. 
field,.,She is very pretty,very gentle,soft & insinuating; hangs 


about him,dances round him,cries when She parts from him, squeezes 
his Hand slyly,& with her sweet yea full of Tars looks so fondly 
in his Pacee--% all for Love of me as She pretends,...A Man must 
not be a Man but an It to resist such Artillery---Marriott said 
very well "Man flattering Man,not always can prevail,/Rut Woman 
fiattering Man can never fail"(356),,.,Men always admire a Woman 
whp tko’ jealous does not :ave about ite--& what shd one rave for 
1387) raving do anything but drive Mr Tarale quite away from 
me? (35 
Fanny Burney's own Frother Charles was expelled from tne Universi‘ 
«ty because he was a Thief removing Books from the Library(360) 
Fanny's Scoundrel Fookseiier naving aavertised the Sylpk along wi: 
Evelina lately,and enceavouring va make the Torild believe it kers 
rs Leveson-Gower runs about the Town saying how clever Mise Burn 
aay mist bef & whay Knowledge of Mankind She must have},,.,the Syl 
k is an obscene Novel,and more Knowledge of Mankind is indee 
wanting to't than any professed rgin should have à 
Mr Sorase told me once that when a Man game to die,he oommoniy pr 
preferred his Relations to any one else,in the Distribution of hi 
Money I means---Not says Sorase because he thinks them better Peo 
-ple,bit because having been disgusted by almost averybody,he ret 
-uris to them who disgusted him the longest while ago(364), 


Mr Tnrale is makingme a Cold Bath(Thao' he loves Sophy Streatfield 
@ has 30me Care for life I thinks I hope 80),..,tis such a 
a LT? 


Friend to Beauty % to Love? smoothing th in,illaninating the 
Jomplexion,sxciting Ideas of such perfect Cleanliness,bracing up 
everything that frequent Pregnancy relaxes(367), 
If Dr Burney has any Fault it is too much Obsequiousness,.,.his 
following close upon the heels of Johnson or Raretti makes me 
feel him softer,,,s like turning the Toothpick after you have rub 
ebed your Gums with the Brugh & imnediately turning the punge to 
them, his Daughter is a graceful looking Girl,but ‘tis the Grace 
of an Actress not a Toman of Faghion(Tre Burneys are I beleive a 
very low Race of Mortals),..her Concersation would be more pleas- 
ing if She thought less of herself; but her early Reputation emba 
»rrasses her Talk,& clouds her Mind with Soruples about Xleganoi. 
as which either come unoalled for or will not come at a11(368), 
I never offer to cross my Master's Fancy however unless on some 
truly serious Occasion,nor ão I think any Occasion sertous enough 
to axcuse Sontradiction unless Virtue Life,or Fortune are conoerr 
«94, was I to dye tomorrow I could swear,I never oppos’d his Incl 
-ination three Times in the fifteen Years we have been marrisd 
(Feb: ling haga k 
Musicorum et Cantorum magna est Jistantia/Isti dicunt illi sciunt 
quae componit Musicas/Nam qui Facit quod non sapit tefinitur est 
wia/Caetarim tonantis vocis si lident amumine/Suverabit rhilomela 
vel vocalis : ; 
S4na(372) 4/ 
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quare eis esse suum tollit Dialectica’ Hac de Causa misticorum 
mititudo plurima:/Dones frustra vivit mira laboret Insania/Dum s 
gine Magistro nulla Aiscitur Antinhona(Yide's the Distance & Cond 
-ition/Tetrean a Singer and Musicians/The one repeatsçthe other 
knows/Ihe Sounds which Mernony compose:/ané ha who acts without a 
Plan/May be defined more Teast than Wan:/at Shrillmers if he only 
ain/The “ightingale his Strains may shane,/And still more loud & 
deep the Lay/¥hich Bulle can roar and Asses hray;/A human form t! 
was vain to cive/To Beings merely sensitive:/ho ne'er can quit t 
the leading String/Nor Psalm withont 2 Master sing), Tohnson is 
next te my own Immediate Family in mr farour(779), 
ha fine Men of this Ara usetheir Vives tery 111,% then wonder at 
their Infidelity(273)....To he married to such Men is having the- 
ir Virtue set on the Tee T think---vithout a nair of Skaites---* 
he ordered to walk steady(371). 
Catherine Mecaulay was accuset to Tohneon of painting her Pace; 
She is better employed in reddening her own Cheeks surely replied 
he,than in blackening other Feople's Characters(376), 
We were saying that "No one would change his Neighhour for himse 
elf" (E on Mangii,262),. Johnæn said he would chinge with nobo 
aay i= wr Vrotius, Turney rather wished to te Metastasio,---70 
swell indeed desired to be Shakespear; but ry “Master---hapoy van 
} cesired only to remain himself(577), 
yhen sorehoty saic ¥r Tatfersall's place 
Syantard's, but teplieg I -jou shovid cel! 
have heard somewhere thet if rou strip a 
Qualities he becomes a portuguens( 381]. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds seems to have no Affections,and that won't do 
with met feel great Discomfort in tre Society of a Pococurente 
(see Candide,ch,25), We asked Sir Philip Clerke who he would ch 
-ge withewewith no Fan believe me replied he,excepting Mr Threle, 
looking and bowing towards me(3d2), RS 
TE aprears to me that ho l'an can live his Life quite thro',withou 
ë ut gome period of it under ‘he Dominion of some Yonan---71- 
“istress or Triend(384),,,.a4nû yet says Johnson a oman has 
ower between the Ages of twenty five and forty five,thet 
ney tye & Yan to a post and whip him if She will(This he knew 
him self wes literally and strictly trus I am sure) oee.Cleopat- 
was forty three Years old Pen tony lost the World for her 


the 


Costollo cefending a Footman who was accused of Intimacy with hie 
ladys Here is a poor Footman Iindicted---&% for wheat? why for only 
doing his Master's business,& that by his l'istress'e Orders(388)}, 
ir Thrale SuitemieeteaGk eth trn palsy... Ok tom’ Vase mercy. on 
usf..efive little Sirls ton, hreeding again, Fool snouch to be 
proud of it, ah Iceotf what shoul@é I want more Thildren for?(2c9), 
Says lady Ane lindsay wien Tordyce the Tanker sent her Sister a 
ur paag of stinking Venison during the Days of Couttship---have no 
thing to say to this Fellow; he herins QITA both Rriberv 
-ption(3/2) $ g ery and Corn 
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If a Man is not handsome at 20 Years old,strons at 30,wise at 40 
and rich at 50,he will never he any of the four, This Johnson 
told me but it was a mere common Saying which he had picked up 
from his Mother(397) 

Abortion ani Profluvia are not easily got through at my Age,& 
after having twelve Childreng Johnson would have a serious Loss 
of mé,...!fr Thrale would just now too hae no brisk Widower,& his 
fair Sophia would find him less a Lover to her mind than before 
the paralytick affection(399)....no Pain,no “ntreaties of mine 
could make him set out one Moment before the appointed hour,.,Nov 
tho' Mr Thralets heart never much run over with Tenderness tow- 
ards me Tod knowse-eyet common Humanity might have had a place 
hereg3;no0 Feslin however,no Shame could induce him---to put him 
self in a hurryi(401), 

I think if Miss Murney had been a Toman of hich hirth & Breeding, 
& an Italian,She would have been Maria Mancini,...Mr Serase had 
he heen a Trenchman,& an educated fen want here been La "ruyere 
I think---for as the Naturalists say there is in the Sea some ‘re 
-ature resembling every Animal upon the Land; so there seems to 
be in Lower Life some Character nearly the same to another in a 
more exalted Station(403), 

Mr Thrale longs to see his 5,5, that makes us go to Tünhridge,I 
am glad he can think of anything external,..,but they met with 
but little eagerness on FOIE Side( 409), 

A Connoisseur was praising some Passage in a Piece of Musick---ti 
unfeeling earse--pressing his Point forward with "Sir it is 50 
difficult à Passage" swell Sir replied the cold Man,I wish it had 
pesn Impossible, At Maestricht in one of the great Churches the 
Devil ant our saviour are represented playing at Nice for a Soul; 


Satan throws two sixes, but Christ throws thirteen; a Label comes 


out of the Devil's “Mouth saying "Ah} Monseleneur,vous avez triche 
"3 to which the Scrowl out of our Saviour's Mouth replies---witt 
great Politeness---"Pardonnez-moi---c'est un Miracle"(411), 

Fanny Murney has kept her Room here in r house seven Days with & 
Fever,or something that She called a Nevers I gave her every Med. 
ecine,and every Slop with my own hand; took away her dirty Cups, 
Spoons “c, movsd her Tables,in short was Doctor & Nale% Maid--. 
for I did not like the Servants should have additional Trouble 
lest they should hate her for'tt---and now---with the true Cratit. 
ude of a Wit,She tells me,that the Jorid thinks the better of m 
for my Jivilities to her, It does} does Sja 

How many Times Wh this great,this formidable Doctor Johnson ¥iss- 
ed my hand,ay & my foot ton upon his knees!,,,2 readful & little 
suspected Reason for ours God knows---but the Totters & Padlocks 
will tell Posterity the Mth (415). 

Johnson to1d Hester to wear her fine Rat.$o dine with Mrs Montascr 
3 "Year the Sown,& wear the “aet,/Snatch your pleasures while they 
last;/iadst thou nine Lives like a Cat,/Soon these nine Lives yo 
Hour ar bee! " 916d 
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y Mrahans WILL Wkkrely enourh antlica me wats tha Polke undar 
the Influence of = Thromtesl Disease often ses omt many of thefr 
healthiast Ba gl 
A Tacy “ho lately Jost her Mushend marriad her Jardener ve soo 
3 She vas i haste cove Savard to cet clear of Rer Teste: 185, 

raretti ts a Sconndrel though: ha mass shont abusine me for 

-van to oll Indifferent Paola, a e msds Rarry the Painter 
ere meh stronga Things of my Shrewshin, that when T mat the 
araunlly t'other Virht at a VISTE he told the neanle of the 
thet mr milaness had amzed him( 41°), 

“onhy “treatfleld hac won Vedderhurnets heart from ais Tife 
Views: 2 faw married “Taman will hesr thet patiently if T do, they 
{11 some or them wound mer Reputation 30 that T question whathe: 
it enn oe eee 1s en sniteful as a Yoman robbed of a 
Wace Sha thinke The hoe a fled upon( 492). .602 Ao net obcerve 
wien any Pleasure I fear, tant teahand prefers Mies Streatfiel: 
to me, tho’ Tmist acknowledge Fer hotk younger, hendsomer,é a bet 
eter Scholar,---Cf her es in however I never had a POATE a ai 
Tmhrala is now hy dint of Disease quite out of the Guestion,se I 
am a dleinterested Spectator,but her Coquetry is very dangeros 
indesd.,,,Mr Threle loves her however sick or well hetter bya 
thousand Degrees than he foes me,or ery one else, 

Says Sir Thomas Rohinson to A I 6c cnetines see Jouhle, Sin 
what would you advise me to Ao at suc} mee? Count vour Toneve.- 

nrantisà As py Fhyrsicien(23 P PASSER E 
ruchieve l was remarkeble(whotd th ink it) for beirg er casy ban 
Le hie, ramily & much cheetec Per his Servants. owes Tocchi told 

cence Of, Srence,inecdoie ped, Sinzer,r,105) (429), The Anscdote 

f nromeilis S weeping over the Tody of Tharles I; & crying Cruel 

raccreitys ie prodisiously affectine ® natur ai{Thid, PPe226=7) e 
Glacomo Frey's Zxpression particularly s suite these Times; Ferche 
c teanta cascata le Virtu? perche crescono le Vzi(421)e 
Ir “Thrace pressed Sopny's Hand to his Teart ee sais "Who woul 

suffer even all that I have endured, to he w yout"(45 

come from Teth to canvass the “orough ‘Tor ny Tus band she 

t pleased,I shall be einai and never 
thanked(436)_ | 
Pacchierotti's = ir Answer to an Invitation of mine & Miss 
Rurney'ts for un nine Visits I pity myself that I cannot pass 
the whole “Might ween those two laties,but I will give them 
whet 1 tais with perfect Innocence of ary meaning whate 
soever 
Ur Thral = is eating himself into an Apoplexy, spite of "riends,Fr, 

-ysiciens,é common sanse(442), 

Yrs Montagu & I lived a vast ceal torether at Rath this Springs; 
ze met & were pitted every nicht at one Neuse or ia ee eke 
might say quite Talrly "Satang I know thy Stengel, ait frou oes 
m'gt nine” Parg]osts!¥41006), Ups, Pro SO fssnstes at Mise 


Turney a # Jas 
= varriageé 


: 


+0 ne AS 
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Mrs Pyron was discusted ag Miss Rurney's Carriase td me,who have 
haen such a Friend & Tenefactress to hers not an Article of 
Dress,not à Ticket for Public Places,not a “hingin the Vorld tha: 
She coulA not command from mes yet always insolent,always pining 
for home(443), 

Community of Ideas with Doctor Tohnsons tut why not? ke has fast. 
ened many of his own Notions so on my Mind before this Time, that 
I am not sure whether they grew there originally or nos of this l 
I am sure,that they are the best & wisest Notions I possess(445). 
I was praised this vear for my youthful Took, C said Mrs Montagu 
politely Yrs Thrale reminds me always of Marot's Yersess "Dix-hui 
-it aus je vous donne/Belle et bonne;/iMais a vostre sens rassiss, 
Trente-cing ou trente-six/J'en ortonne"(Ltrenne à Helly, Ceuv,con; 
Paris, 21&68,11,207; quote? in Pounours,sManiére & bien Senger, 107, 
o118$(@47$, Re: 

I have picked up Flozzi here,the great Itallan Singers he shall 
teach “ester, Tr is amazingly like my Yather[™ris is the origin 
of Paretti's charge,in the Zuropean Magazine for Aug,,1788, that 
Yrs “krale first claimed Plozz stard brother, According 1 
to Tanny Purney's Memoirs of Dr Burney, 11,101-12,Mre Threle emba- 
rrasse* her family by mimicking Tozzi erotesquely hehind his 
hack] (448), Piozzi is become a prodigious Favourite with mez he 
is so intallicent a Treature,so discerning,ore can't heln wishin; 
for his gond Cpinion(452). 

Iwas commending Solander's Conversationee-Ne may says Mr Tohnso: 
Yeserve all your Praise,but you do not know that he doss,---thse 
pump answers well to he enure,hut the Steam may for ourht I can 
tell flow from a Reservoir only ,é not from a Spring, 


This last lection has hurt my Veclth radically ant seriouely,.,. 
4 


I will hovever say nothing shout itsasa Tohnson who thinks no 
hody poor till they want a Dinner,or sick till they want breath, 
would only supnose I was calling for Attention... .my Master will 
neither see the danger,nor care about it if he saw 1t---80 it 
shall take its Sourse,for I have an Aversion to resemble the Cha 
„actar of Flavia in Villiam Law's Serious Call,ck,7,"wkc is so 
over attentive to her Wealth that She never thinks herself well 
enough,and so over indulgent that She never cen Se really well," 
ur Jonson's Criticism of Gray displeases many people; Sir Torku; 
Raynolds in particular: he professes the Sublime of Tainting wit} 
the same Affectation as Gray in Poetry....the Time will come whe: 
some cool Observer(459) will ses,or some daring Tellow venture tı 
say,of Sir Toshua's Ugolino; all that Johnson has heen telling o: 
sray's Tarde 

Here is Sophy Steatfield asain; hendsomer than ever,end flushed 
(460) witk 
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new Comquests,..el repeated to ner out of Pope's Homer,.,.,ifiss St 
Steatfield(says my Master) could have quoted these Lines ia the 
Greeks his saying so,piqued me; & piqued me because it was true,, 
ser Thrale's preference of her to me never vexed me so much as 
my Consclousness---or Fear at least---that he had Reason for kis 
Preference, Ske has ten Tines my Seauty,aai five Times my Scholar 
»fkip---¥it and Knowledge has She none, 
How fond some People are of riding in a Carriage} those most I 
taink who kad from beginning least Chance of keeping one; Johnson 
doats on a Coach,,..the Motion is unpleasing to me in itself,and 
the straitmess of the room makes it inconvenient: Conversation 
too is almost wholly precluded,the grinding of the Jaeols(whick 
the Portuguese say drives away the Devil) hinders one from Hearin 
& the necessity of raising one's Voice makes it less comfortable 
to talk(461), 
The College Joke of the Roy refusing to make Verses on the Gyant 
because heing above six Foot he could not come into Hexameters is 
aot a bad one(463), 
Pope's ms of the Iliad,,..0h Dear] thus---tort'riag one poor word 
a thousand Y (Dry TenpitacTLeoknon, 208) s Johnson says rtts please 
at to ses the progress of such a Mind(cf his similar observation 


of Milton's early sketch of Prardise Lost in the Lives) s true; bu 
ttis a malicious Pleasure,Such as Len feel when they watch @ Yom 
an at her Toilet & “see by Degrees a purer Blusk arise,&c"({ Rape 
f_the Look,Canto 1,143) (464), 2 
‘ 8 at a Goat is so very Aetegtahle an animal,yt it nas 
been supposed offensive even to dod himself? (469) ¢..,10w has this 
creature got such a Character for Tuhricity? I fancy merely by 
his offensive Smel1(470), a 
Mr Aduund Purke,.,was the first Man I had ever seen drunk,or hear 
talk Obscaenely,.,Nrs urke drinks ap well as her Husband{ Then 
Fanny Burney met and fell in love wita Burke in 1782,she wrote to 
Mrs Thrale,threatening to bura "the scandalous verses written upo 
Er ma preserved in the Thrallana; the letter is unpuhiished)] 
475). 
James advised Charles the Seond to beware of Assassinations no 
one will hurt me replied the King,while they consider You as the 
Successor(486), 
Ur Thrale eat voraciuosly...s0 voraciously--ethat I checked him 
rather severely,% Mr Johnson added these remarkable Vords; Sir-- 
after the Denunciation of your Fhysicians this Morning,such eatin 
is little better than Suicide, he did not however desist(435),..1 
threw myself into an Agony,saving I was sure Mr Thrale woul? dye, 
Tne tenderhearted Italian was affected,bid me not despair BO.. es 
then turn'4 to me with a good deal of Expression in “is Manner, 
rather too muche--it affected me---and sung Rassereng il tuo el 
Giglio &c &c(I supnose says Mrs Byron who saw & heard him, that 
you Know that Man is in Love with You, I am replie¢ I,too miserab 


ele To Care who is in Love wth me)(439), 
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The Man who runs mad for Sophy Streatfield has no Reason to he ae 
shenad of hie Passions few People however sean disposed to take 
her for Life, Every body's Admi rat on as Mrs Byron says and nobo- 
Ayts Mhoice(493).¢ 
My five fair Daughters toof,.,They are five lovely Creatures to be 
cure! but they love not me, Is it my fault or theirs$(504), 

I think Miss Turney honestly loves Nr Crutchley,who in his Turn 
annears to he in love vith some onselse---faster I fear!(505), 
The Amerfican,the Mlectrieal Pranklwn was in Company with a very 
fine Yoman Who was lamenting to him her heing( 521) two & forty 
Years oldge--Sure Madam 'tis some Wistake replies the olf Dr I 


should rather fancy vou One + puenty twice orer(522) « 

Tere ix Mr Johnson very NAMAL go lose him I am more 
than undenes Triend,® Father, Cusrdian,Gontident!(528), 

Men T took off my Mourning the watchers watched me very exactly, 
"hut they whose Yands ware michtiest have found nothine";,..I am 
sullen enough with the Town for fancyine me such an amorous Tésot 
thet I am Aying to anjos every filthy Tallow, God knows how Aiste 
ant such a mee are hoth from the Taart © Constitution of 
Hele te (550) ees LOT and Priendsain are distinct things; & I wonld 
ro through"Tire to serve many a Man,whon nothing Jess than Tire 
would force ma to ro to Red +0(531), 

Lord Sandra? Rreath excessively offensive.. Count : Swale strohgly 
perfumed: I wish said Mise Jennings that little sweet Yan had 
humped down the creat stinking Man's srr OR Egy Hillico the Itallen 
Singer sunt end pronounced the words een to chaste De. 
lights as I sen qy Queen to catch the 

Love vith Pieigl<: sone Like It ( 544) 

Sir Richard l'usgrave heas cert me proposals of Marriage from Irela 
Wand, Nis Wife is dy ing at least if not dead,s& he is in haste for 
& better---Fe will get me to be surel) a likely matter! when my 
Fead is full of nothing Sut ry Children---my Zeart of my beloved 
Ploz2it(548). 

I falways come home) comparing my own private Choice with atan) one 
I £€890eeLike the Pump Girl at ath, I hear all their Tedalige TA wit 
en Iar preengagledj=--nf Heart preoccupied, my Piozzi runs no Rise 
que in turning me loose to the Torld,where I shall never see any 


one += cen love but hi (554), 
I returned on the Toenn i esr4 and not one cf ny three eldest 
Daughters sald even how do you do?(565), 


Preaking my Feart wilT not Tos TFTe like breaking a Looking Glass: 
w-ethe #igure still lives in swry broken Pilece(569) 
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Vol, il. 
I am returned from Church the henny “Tife of my lovely my feithful 
Piozsis--.Subject un voue of my “ishessmy Sighs ry 
everence Esteem! fit}, 
sepre dined here ore dav,and we struck “ire vastly well; he is 
weeartremely garrulous; the Ttalians telk a great deel, but he out 
talked ‘em all... Susanna & Sophia have vritter to me very cil) 
-y_indeed(614). | l 
etters from Henter( 614), 

A Letter from Yr Baretti,full of th most flagrant and hitter Tus- 
nits concerning my late Merrinee with Mt Piozei...,accuses me of 
Murder aud Fornication in tre grossest Terms....Cowld I recollect 
env Provoertion I ever gave the Yan,I should be less amazed; but | 
he heard perhaps that Tohnson hat writter me a pie Letter[Fer 
only reference to the famous lettere It is worth noting,ard has 
not heen noted,that 4 dave after Tohneow wrote to Mrs “hrale for 
the last tine,he plawved an inscription sed mownmest for hie wife 
te grava n% Prowler iw Fant chich hed late unmarked ana wn¢ttsited 
for 30 vears],an4d thought he would write me a Brute] one; like th 
Towtsh Fine whe triage to imi *a501 mon withon® RTE “wterstandine 
said m Father vhinned von with pope I will whip vou with Scor 
-piong(Kings,xii.11.14] ... y eldest Neughter's sullenness in rev 
eer gering me ome "Létter,I car attribute only to her listening 
to his wicked Insinuations corncersirg my past Ietimacy with my 
present Mishund (B15), Near Piozzits homourahte Neart heats vith 
Race at hearivs his Tife traduced 1x a way he knows her to he gui 
-ltless; ar* those who inentt me mist mow owe their Safety to my 
Ivtreaties(416), 
My Neart is hennr,& mr Bones herin to get Flesh upan them; if one 
could hear good “News from England of poor Sophr's slth all woul 
ha Enchantment....I heave cot Dr Toheson's Picture here,é expect 
Hiss Thrale's with Impatience; I do love then early still,as ill 
as they have used me,& always shal1(617), 
Pres @'ume Maitresse amtvelte/On trouve touslours des Apnas 3/Avec 
une Zpouse irviortelle/Jupiter mens me se plait pes, Our lady Yary 
Wortley was ever with: the writer of 14 whew She safa thats Great 
Jupiter each Forn & Shape had try'd/Then came a “ushered to Amphy- 
tryon's Brideg/an* in e l'ushand's Dorm coul? pleasing prove,/Who 
but must ows bhb 'Omninotence of Tove? 
The "ilasese have a wonderful Fropersity for the Tnglishpand much 
Ox saeir revere*ce “or me is rioferated by the Idea that all the 
Seclish Woren «re like me(618), 
7. ny t ; : 4 
ion toad eich ha gas age or a Mets Stitt à vast 
from them w “a nderness; the: i 
gay to the Tife of my poor Tiozai (619). è y wi I fear neve. 

used to weary Neaven with Requests for Fremawcy & vow!! all I 
vegged for ure in the Grave almost,& those that era left love. 
me (624), Rae ae ee Gee 
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Ch poor Dr Johnsom!11(%24)...T see they will leave nothing untolc 
that I lahoured so long to keen secret(625), 
wers an I!,..with my health recover'd as far as it was recoverah! 
-6; & even my Looks repaired by srowiag fat,so as to content my 
ever partial,my ever-kind Companion,.,.%as ? to wish for more,l 
might provoke Providence to lessen the Tniovments T possess; let 
me suppress all imordimate Desire of a Child by the Man I so love 
---that owly could add to my hanvimess, So passes the hanniest 
ie aver yet experienced by Hester Lynch Piozzic27 Jan,1785l 
628 )% 
I see the “nglish Newspapers are full of gross Insolence to me; € 
all burst oute---as I guess'd it would---unon the Death of Dr Johr 
-son(629) [Eight days after Mr “hrale's death,on April 12,,1781, 
Roswell wrote his seurrilous "Ode by Dr S, Johnson to Mrs Thrale 
on their supposed approaching nuptials"; see the Boswell Papers, 
XVII, 74-6,80,°4] (631). a eae 
The Tokes were course,& trivial,” little capable of diverting 
any body but abies or Men who by a sort of Intellectual Castrat. 
ion contrive to perpetuate Childhood in order to preserve Innoc… 
ence(631), 
Young Bartolozzi has heen here in his way to “ngland,he never sav 
ur Piozzi look so well,or heard him sing so well in nis Life he 
says; he will give a good Acct of us to the envious Italians resi 
-dent in Tngland(4632), à. 
Somehody praised a Soprano Singer, Zingarelli says: “To panso che 


sia Nemico di Giove....¢iove tuona; e questo stuona,” "here was 
a Taik of & new Comedy in the Titfle msstr cot the Manager 


could not get it up on account of the Expence, One of the Authou) 
‘s Friends said sapete far una Comedia senza spere verune? No 51. 
gnors facciano aunque uella ATAd o 6 d'Eva,Ccost ris armierete 
li Abiti, Fe Lo Sere aero bes Te faremo all? Oscuro,é cost ris 
-parmierete anche 1 Lumi(634), Es 

he Cavalier! Serventi are indispensible,and the whole Nation ade 
eapts se w great Comnosure to a settled Scheme of Vice,a 
System of Adultery,...,No Footman here is unmarried,and no Toote 
man's Wife other than a professed Harlot: which the Man recomm- 
ends to hie Master,* hopes for the Treference,...e Coachman to a 
noble House had got a Yife he liked,so he kept her close,but as } 
his Lord had heard of it,he bid him produce her: The Fellow said 
She was with Child,& sick,& dving,% every Excuse he could invent; 
till the Mster resolv'd(636) to punish such open Rebellion to 
Italian manners,...80 one N@ght when it snowed & rained ina dreg 
-dful way,he ordered the Coachman to put to---and after making 
himself be driven all round the "own,till the Wretch who sate on 
ve Box was wet almost to the Bones; he went to his poor little 
Appartment,ravished the ‘“{fe,£ left her Husband to enjoy the Tea: 


-ings of his own Mind at the D z a 
Storm(637) , Door,during the Contimance of the 
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Could I hut separate my Piozzi from these Goats!(638),...Our Peo. 
ple do run after each otar with unbridled Licentiousness as 
the Venetians make no scruple of déing(639),s--passing their Time 
like Silk-worms in the last Stage of Existince when become utte 
erflies they forbear to eat drink or slep,”: think only of leavin, 
Successors behind ‘em,---Our People of Fashion do not rob,nor ou: 
Robhers acknowledge themselves such without a Rlush,likxe the Inh 
-abitants of Milan or Ancona; our Reckfords and Bickerstaffs... 
do not keep their Male Mistresses In Triumph like the Romea Pri- 
ests & Princes, This Italy is indded a Sink of Sin; and whoever 
lives long in it,must he a little tainted(640), 

These Priests do so buz about my Husband,& try to make him hate 
me for a Heretic,...I am sure the very good ones among ‘em would 
not scruple putting a eunning Country woman of their own about 
him,to get him from me(645), To make one hapny in the Reformat- 
jon,a Journey to Rome # Naples is quite the Things for one sees 
how Life is carried on in Places where the Romish Religion reign 
unreformed(653), At Rome Men perform the parts of Yomen both in 
Song % Dance,and where the rapturous Applauses of Priests # Try 
ars who compose the Audience are more tnuecent if possible than 
the Representation itself(656), 

Every Man I have seen almost has mace Love to me---but when I 
found how the Land lay,a stealthily kept Resolution nver to sit 
with any Man alone,even ior rive Hinutes,settled that Stuff com. 
piete Me Ttallans are sad Iyars,I would not trust one of t/ 
them( 672) Tee 

Yor all the Pleasures of Venice & Milan I can think of nothing 
in London that is to make me amends: excepting a Muffin in the 
Morning,* Mrs Siddons at Night(673), 

Voltaire's Fpigram upon a Cupid: "Qui que tu sois,voicy ton Mais 
-tre,/Il le fut ou il l'est,ou 11 le doit estre,” Rettorina's 
translation: "Qual che tu sia il tuo Signor sta qui,/™i fullo, 
od è oppur sarallo un di"(674), Mines "Who'er thou art thy Lord 
and Master see,/For sucn ns was,or 18,0r soon shall be"(675), 

zs for seeing our Daughters why we never do see tnem nere,any 
more then when the Sea parted us---or hardly(679\....¥ell! never 
mind,my heart is vastly more impenetrable to their ummerited Cru 
-elty than it was when iast in England, Tet them lovk to their 
Affairs,% I shall loux to mines the Vorid is wide enough I'll 
warrant for Mies Thrales and Mrs Piozzi,....It was not wrong to 
come home after all,but verv right,the Italians would have said 
we were afraid to face England,& the(680) English would nave 
sald we were confined abroad in Prisons or Convents or Seramlios 
or sume Stuff(681), 

Pope insultingiy asked Farquhar if ne knew what a Note of Interr 
-Ogavion was---0h yes(said he) it is oniy a dictie crooked Ting 
THAT spas Impesvineay Questions(533), | 
wh eee say I never loved my first Hushand?,,,0urs was a 
Match Of mre Prudence; and comon and 


Dking 
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without the test Pretensions to Passion on either Side(692), 
I once heard Cônte Melzi d'%ril say Pope was an obscene Authours 
surprised at such a Tharge,I made further Snquirles; © perceived 
that two Passages in the Rape of the Look had given him the Idea, 
"Oh hadst thou cruel been content to seize/Hairs less in Sight,or 
any hairs but these"(iv,175-6)3; “When Alum Styptics with contract. 
ing Pow'r"(11,131)(698), 
~ Count Melzi saw a Play represented in Languedoc, The Eternal Deit 
—~ acted by a Tellow dress'd up as an old Man lying fast asleep with 
JA dloude under him---the Angel comes running in,and shaking him ex 
Yj ais + "Sh Pere eternel! votre Fils hlenheureux meure en ce mom- 
“y ont mesme,at vous dormez comae un ivrogne," ‘The answer was: "Diab. 
(pice m'emporte si J'en ai oui dire la moindre chose"(699), 
»4 /9aressed by my Friends---adored by my Hushand---armised with every 
-entertainment that is going forwards: what need I think about thre 
/44égullen Misses?---and Yet!(717), 
onI have a great deal more Prudence than People suspect me for... 
/1/ iman I rattle,l rattle on purpose(726). 
si 4r Johnson always A thet no such Attachment[filial piety 
faxsnaturally subsisted and used to chide me for(739) fancving thit I 
tv coved my Mother, Xemble now contens himself with saving that mate 
ernal Instinct does saubsist---hut Filial fondness never, Dr Johns: 
-son said Mr Thrale was sorry for his only Son's Death just as a? 
Man frets when he sees his fine new-built Youre tumble down,---bu 
no more, He denied parental Feslings entirely; & said the Cow low 
tA after the Zalf, only because it eased her of the Pain in the Ud. 
der: was She constantly kept drv-milked said he,vou would hear 
her low no mora, Nature doss get strangely out of Fashion sure en 
-ough(740), 
The Printers want me to translate Gorilla's[a celebrated improvis. 
atrice of YlorencelJlittle infidel Spesch to the Sompany of "iei 
Signori Io vi presento/Il buon lomo Gaetano,/Che non sa che cosa 
gia/Quel Mistero sovr'umano/Nel Figluolo di Maria," I will not 
translate it for the puhlick tive to he sure,as the disseminating 
such Stuff is next Sin to inventing it: but this Imitation would 
have pleased exceedingly, "Gentlemen I here present you/Honest Jo 
-soph in my Hands/Who could never understand/How that Mystery was 
done/Mthexy they tell of Mary's 30n"(742), 
My late Illness ani my noor Master's,have given our Misses Spir- 
its I am tolds they think all may soon he over with us probably.. 
mhen we heard at the heginning of the Vinter that liss Thrale was 
not well,I sent her a very Affectionate Letter; « received for 
Ansr an open "illett_with Thanks for obliging “nquiries(744), 
There seems to he a Language now appropriated to the Newspapers, a! 
and à very wretched unmeaning Language it iss--.vet a certain Set 
of Expressions ars so necessary to please the Diurnal Readers( 747° 
Say the Critics a Violin is not an Instrument for Ladies to manage 


Tae tren: I remember when they said the same “hing of a Pen 
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Raretti left a Libel behind him desiring it might be printed to 
vex me[The Sentimental Mother,A Comedy in 5 Acts]...1 will ask 
Sammy Lysons some Days If any thing disagresahle is to be heard--. 
he'll tell it[At some unspecified time after she returned from It 
-ly he "shewed me a little Collection of Books,Tracts,Pamphlets, 
Ballads “ec on a Corner of his Shelves, ..lookthere said he, there 
are,I flatter myself,all the things that ever were written am ing 
youe--Al1,Allpnot one left out that could be found by the most di. 
~ligent Research, Thank you was all my Reply"](752). 

‘ll Children,and untaught foreigners make their Conjugations regu 
elar; and every one till they are tutor'd into contrary Practice, 
say I goed,instead of I went(756), 

'Tis now productive of Sensations exceeding disagreeable to hear 
the Nanesbf my Daughters,or mest the Countenances of their Guard. 
ians: At fight of a Murderer the wounds aven of a dead man whom 
he has killed unclose & bleed afresh---so do mine,when Chance has 
thrown those Ladies,or their Adherents In my Tay(759), 

When Rousseau says he once took a ŝaf Man for a wise Man because 
of his Maniéres vosées---he is delightful; I faney Reynolds has m 
met with many Rousseaux, I would rather med two Pages of his Con. 
fessions than ten Vols of Travels; for though these new Discover. 
ers like the @lusterer in Shakespeare,"talk as familiarly of roar 
sing ee as Maids of thirteen do of Puppy dogs"(King Tohn,Il.i, 
459=60)s I am still of the same Opinion that "Let Sear or “leph- 
ant he e'er so white, /The People stilleeethe People are the Sight' 
(Pope, pato Augustus,32°-3), The Heart of Mortal Man is my Topog- 
raphy. Rousssau is not like Tohnson when he thinks "Je ne trouve 
point de plus digne hommage a la Divinité que cette admiration mu 
astte qu'excite la contemplation de ses oeuvres,et qui ne s'expri. 
ime voint par des actes devsloppés"(Conf,.,Liv,12). Johnson though: 
that God Almoghty sent us here to do something,---not merely to 
stare abouti 758). Ge 

I was looking at some old Dragon China Yesterday & saying that 
Sonfucious's Mother made a considerable Figure always on the old 
Porcelaine,but that Superstition was wearing out even among Pagan: 
eat I never scarcely saw it on any of the “fodern Cups Seasons &c(7 
73): 

“hat read you in that Rook My Lord?" cries Rosencrans/?olonius] 
to Hamlet; the pretended Madman replies---Vords,Vords,Vords, When 
I am looking into Gray's Poems,I am apt to think that the Answer 
given wd be well suited to their Readers; for ‘tis all so about 
nothing; I run for mental Food to Pope's Epistles or Addison's 
Cato, "But tulip-leaves and lemon-peel/Serve only to «dorn the 
meal,/,.../The man of sense his meat Aevours,/ñut only smells the 
peel and flowers,/But he must he an idle dreaner,Y ho leaves the ; 
pie and gnaws the streamer"(Prior,Alma,Canto 1,380 ff)(774), 
Richardson was wrong in making Clementina write Harriet word that 
Bhe hoped to make Acquaintance with her here,& share a blissful 


Bt 
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in her Company herefater(Charles Grandison,V,let,37), The bigotta 
ed Bolognese would never have taken her future Chance with an Zn: 
-lish Protestants; if she would,---why was Srandison refused? Rick 
eardson forgot himself, 
If Mr Piozzi does go to Italy wthout me next year,they will try 
to keen him from ever returning; or if he does return,will send 
him home perhaps with a Heart alienated from Angland & from me 
784 
Seas, is a mad 300k to be sure,..yet there is a Sublimity about 
it-e--particularly towards the Conclusion, Mr Reckford's favourite 
Propensity is 11 along visible I thinks particularly in the Tus- 
cious Descriptions given of al chanpanat?63), 
I believe my oldest Priend is at last going to leave me,ï that wi. 
will probably make a Cange in my Health,if not induce the Loss of 
it for ever,...l am now excatly 50 Years o1d(801), 
Mrs Jackson of Jamaica,a very plain ‘Joman,.,told me today that 
She had been once im a Ship when it caught Pire,her husband & Chi 
=lären of the partys He could have escap'd,She said,hut would no! 
wuit her whom he willingly resolved to dye with, Now I have had 
two Husbands; and as good ones as can be hoped,wish'd or sigh'd 1 
for in this World sure; yet neither of them I am confident would 
have paid me such Conollments Piozzi would have hasten'd to save 
himself,x have said "isogna pensar all'individuo,---che cosi Dio 
vuole, Thrale would have heen so tardy in escaping, that he would 
only have reflected on his own good Luck; & laughed heartily at 
any one supposing he could at such a moment he thinking on a 
Jife(808), +. 
I havebeen now laughing & crying by turns for two Days over(809) 
Boswell's Book,...Madmen,Drunkurds,& Fools tell Truth they says 
e-~- ,f Johnson was to me the back Friend he has represented 
---let if cure me of ever making Friendship(810) more with any 
human Being(811), 
That the Scotch have no Taste of Humour seems a Charge they disle 
ike more than any others; Laboured pieces have heen written by nun 
-bers of Sir Archy MacSarcasm'sCThe Scotsman in Tharles Macklin's 
Love a la Mode] Family to prove what at last cannot he made out 
clearly, 
Why are my old Stockings like Dead Men? just because they are Mer 
ded(830), = 
Percy says poor Dir Joshua's Life will he written hy Roswell, Le! 
us he careful of our Health my Lord say I---or he will write our 
Lives too(835), patie 
‘Tis new to me---but I see tnat Johnson quotes his own Irene in 
the Mietionary[quoted 9 times, The Vanity of Yuman ‘Tishes 8 times, 
and London 3](8%7) NS ET D TE CE LIT 
ànd so poor Mrs Siddons's Disorder,.,turns upon close Braminatior 
to he neither more nor less than the P---given hy her Vushand(85¢ 
À new ^ strange Event---ne Miss Thrales have heen to visit Yrs 
Pi0zz1 


nt, 
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“het an Honour!! What a Favour} What a VYonder!(856),. 

My eldest Daughter always use’ to say---that her Idea of Eternity 
wes Time standing still or I helieve Time being annihilated wch 
I cannot for mv Soul understand any Meaning In---yet this the x 


Nune stans of the Schoolmen expresses,while to my Mind---Time 


eee Dors 


standing still is hot ice & wondrous bläck snow(A Midsummer Night 
Ts Dreams Vel 59) (860) 


ge i ce @ 
Roswell has cleared a Thousand Guineas by his Books the Vorla is 
surely not in its. Datage alone,but ite Anecdotage(867) 

Si le nom de l'amour,helle Iris,vous fait peur,/A celui d'amitié 
je feindrai de descendres/MNais je vous aimerai d'une amitié si 
tendre/Et si ressemblante a ltamour,/Que peut-etre vous mesme un 
jour/Vous pourriez bien vous y meprendre(868), 

iir Samuel Rogers has proposed to Cecelia,he sesks not her Fortune 
(868) certainly; but he is too ugly to hope Acceptance: who but 
himself could fancy She would think of him? altho' Ranker & Poet, 
She wants neither Money nor Verse I sunnose,& like th@Cirl in the 
Comedy woul® rather have a Husband with white Teeth(869), 

An Inscription somewhere in Iteal:-,..which has these Words---loro 
per amor d'un Cento,cinque,cinquanta,e Zero---an migna, I'm 
afraid I understand TE exceedingly well, iow beastly is the mem - 
ing! 11870) . 

It is very surprizing that a Revolution such as the late one in 
France shoudl produce Imitation in lieu of Antipathy---very strar 
-ge indeed!(883) 

Oft have we wonder'td that on Irish Ground/No poys'nous Reptile 
yet was ever found;/Rut Nature soon or late completes her York,/ 
She sav'd her Venom to create a Rurke(896), 

Richardson ankes Lovelace say the Old Tahbles & young Grimalkins 
--ethat is exactly wronge--the young Tahhies when Grey become grj 
Gris malkins(918), 

I found that Insatiability was the worst thing Juvenal could urge 
against the Roman Ladies---except their unnatural Passion for Eu. 
nuchs,..,while French and English Women are now publicly said to 
practise Atrocities of which Ke was ignorant,..Its odd that ye 
Roman Women did not borrow that horrible Vice from Greecee--it,..,. 
is called Sapphism(949). 

Captain Ker told me a curious Anecdote of Thompson the Poet who 
was a familiar Inmate at his Mouse, Miss Douglas was there at the 
same Time,and Thompson used to watch her about; & thinking that 
"it must needs be a heavenly Sight to see her go to Red": He whos 
Apartment was over hers,bored a Nole in the Floor,and meant to 
clap his Eves upon't---but the Girl sate chatting in some other 
Lady's Roomy& came so much later than he expected to her own--- 
that her curious Admirer fell asleep(like Leonora in the Bower) 
and snored so loud Miss Déuglas was directed hy her Ear; and clin 
-bing upon Chairs with the Miad's help,held the Cardle to his 


Mouth & Chin,end burning him a little beyond a Joke; cured him o: 
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of appearing in the Character of peeping Tom for the future(956) 
Something of this Humour may be trae'd thot in his Tale of Damon 
and Musidora(Summer,1269-13703 in the poem,however,the youth stave 
awake) (957), 

The "ladies of Llangollen"(957-8), 

Madame De Genlis's Romance Les Chevaliers du Cygne---elle n'enchai 
-ne pas,elle entasse ses histoires(970), 

How could Charles Valois de la Mare be so senseless with all his 
Learning as to fancy the Milk of a Red haired Yoman_was_sour!(971) 
The Company never divert me at all,---'tis I divert the Company 
(975)....Visitants do nothing for me but at best keep my Mind in 
Exercise,ny Spirits in Motions & make me lash myself up to find 
them Amusement,..Life has heen to me nothing but a perpetual Canve 
88 Garried in all parts of the Yorld---not to make Friends neTth- 
Sara) I have certainly found very few---but to keep o Enemi- 
es(976), 

Cecilia'd Regard for Mr Drummond the Lover,& Mr Presto the Lapdog, 
& Mr Mostyn the Hushand was all of the same Kind---She could set 
them all three to snap at,and bite her Mother,for her Sport(985), 
Some Tady cuckolded her Husband with a Surgeon, when she was in 
Labour This Man came to Deliver her, Those that hide can find(991) 
At Bath a Man so impatient to shew himself? of? as a Poet---yt he + 
wrote his Wife's Epitaph & gave it me--ewhile the Yoman is yet 
alive & wel11(995), ho: 

There are People who say Buonaparte is the Devil Incarnate,the Ap 
eollyon mentioned in Scriptures His hame is Apollonio pronounced 
according to the Corsican Dialect X7Apoilione 1005), | 
Epitaph on a Girl's Tombstone at Bristol: Here lies pretty Charle 
otte/Who sure was no Harlot(1008). 

Ah Ha} Ah Ha} Fine Mr George Henry Glassel a Man of true Classica: 
Taste it seemssse~Alexis or Amaryllis,...And I poor Fool! Happy 
the Parish(said I) that has te a Pastor---a Pastor quoth ‘a,Pas 


etor ¢ don in Virgil's 2d Bucolic vop 

mandavi Tiata Book deserved hurning,and Malthus's merits Parise(10 
67 )e 

Dr Reddowes who tries to cure Phtisis by the Breath of Cattle,wth 
which Creatures he shuts his Consumptive Patients up(1074) 

The Thraliana is coming fast to an Mnd,so are the Thraless the 


Bldestifester} is married now, The Lady four years older[44]older 
than when I made my second Marriage; & She hooted me (amongbther 


Things) for heing superannuated(1087), 
The fashionable Poetry of Southey and Scott will fall into Decay 
e-eit will never he Classical(1096), 


30 March 1809, All is over; & my second Husband's Death is the la 
last Thing recorded in my first Husband's Present!(1099), 
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The Journal of Thomas Moore 1818-1841,ed. by Peter Quennell. 
Introductions Even today Moore has his critical admirers——-Mr John Bet- 
jeman,for example,who recently declared that,as the author of love-lyrics 
Moore far out-distances Byron himself; and the late Sir Max Beerbohm,who 
once asserted that,in such poems as Believe me,if all those endearing 
young charms,the true spirit of Irish literature was "more authentically 
breathed than it is by Yeats"(x). By 20th-century standards,his juvenile 
poems may seem innocuous enough; but his contemporaries were equally sho- 
cked and delighted(xi). He was above all things a musician---one of the lt 
best writers we have ever had of words for music(xiv). The present select 
ion has been extracted from Lord John Russell's massive edition of Memo- 
irs,Journal and Correspondence of Thomas hioore,8 vols(1853-6). 

1818 
August: 203 Found Mrs Lefanu-—-the very image of Sheridan,having his feat 
-ures without his carbuncles,and all the light of his eyes without the il: 
-umination of his nose.//223 Pr Parr was <lorious,often very eloquent,al— 
ways odd; said there was no such man as Homer; that there were various po: 
-ems tacked together by a(l) collector——that this was now the general op 
-inion of the learned. //24% Arrived at my cottage....Found heaps of lett- 
ers,some of them from poets and authors,who are the nest of my life:-—— 
one sending me a "Serio-comic Drama of Invasion,in Three Acts...",and ref 
-erring me for his poetic credentials to three admirals and "the late com 
-ptroller of the navy"! Another begging to know whether I was acquainted > 
with "any man or woman to whom money Was for a time useless",who would ver 
venture £100 upon a literary speculation he had in mind. The third letter 
from an eternal Amelia Louisa,announcing to me that her long threatened 
MS. was on its way to Wiltshire for my perusal.//26: Answered the author 
who wanted the "useless money": told him I,at least,had none of that desc 
-ription,——very sorry,&ce,&ce Wrote also to the poetical grocer's appren 
-tice in Dublin,from whom I had had a long letter the week before,complair 
~ing that I had left his MSS. when I came away unfolded,and "open to the 
gaze of everyone"; assured him that I was sorry for the aocident,...and 
cincluded my letter thus,"wishing you all success in that line of life, 
from which it would be cruel to divert you by any false hopes of literary 
eminence ,I am,&c.,&c."(2). 
September: 3: Wrote shoals of letters. This light skirmishing of letter- 
writing exhausts one's amiunition,both of time and thourht,most cruelly 
(3).//7: A good story of lerkeley Creven and Lord Alvanly,when an accident 
hannened to their carriage: the former getting out to thrash the footman, 
sew he was an old fellow,anc said,"Your age protects you"; while Alvanly, 
who had advanced towards the postillion with the same intention,seeing he 
was an athletic young fellow,turned from him saying,in his waggish way, 
"Your youth protects vou"(4).//11: Mr Hamilton the printer...came to prop- 
ose to me to be editor of a new Monthly jieview....l declined,of course; 
told hi: that,as lone as the little fancy and originality I possess remair 
-ed,I should not take to reviewing; but when I become invalided,I shall 
look upon the editorship of a review as a goo’ sort.of Greenwich Hospital 
to retire to(5).//26: William Linley told some other stories of Sheridan's 
trickery in money matters,but seemed willing to acquit him of any low,prer 
—editated design in these various shifts and contrivances. Told me that 
one day at Si's house,before poor Tom went abroad,the servant in passing 
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threw down the plate-warmer with a crash,which startled Tom's nerves a 
good deal. Sheridan,after scolding mest furiously the servant,..,at last 
exclaimed,"and how many plates have you broke?" "oh! not one sir",answer- 
ed the(6) fellow,delighted to vindicate himself; "and you,damned fool 
(said S.),have you made al) that noise for nothing?"//29th: One day so 
like another,that there is little by which to distinguish their features; 
and these are the happiest...with no alloy other: than the weak state of 
my sweet Bessy's health....The evening most delicious; seemed to be the 
last soft farewell of sumier(7). 

October 7th: Poor Monk Lewis's death was occasioned by taking emetics for 
see-sickness,in spite of the advice of those about him. He died lying on 
the ceck(8)....Lord Holland told me that one remarkable characteristic of 
Sheridan,and which accounted for many of his inconsistencies,was the high 
ideal system he had formed of a sort of impracticable perfectionin honour 
virtue, &ce anything short of which he seemed te think not worth’ aiming 
at; and thus consoled himself for the extreme laxity of his practice by 
the impossibility of satisfying or coming up to the sublime theory he had 
formed. Hence the most romantic professions of honour and independence 
were coupled with conduct of a gr and most swindling kind(9).//18tt 
: Sheridan once told Rogers of scene that occurred in a French theatre 
in 1772,where two French o!ficers stared a good deal at his wife,and S., 
not knowing a word of french,could do nothing but put his arms akimbo anc 
look bluff and defying at them,which they,not knowing a word of English, 
could only reply to by the very seme attitude and look..,.Beckford wishes 
me to go to Fonthill with Rogers; anxious that 1 should look over his 
"Travels"(which were printed some time ago,but afterwards suppressed bv 
him),and prepare them for the presse Rogers supposes he would give me sor 
-ething magnificent for it—-—-a thousand pounds,perhaps; but if he were to 
give me a hundred times that sum I would not have my name coupled with 
his(10).//2Bmd: Scott's eldest daughter said to Wilkie the painter a pro- 


but still we have one reason for thinking them his,and that is,that they 
are the only works published in Scotland of which copies are not present- 
ed to papa." The reason against is stronger than the reason for: Scott 
gave his honour to the Prince Regent they were not his; and Rogers heard 
him do the same to Sheridan...eAll this rather confirms me in my first 
idea that they are not Scott's(11).//3ÿths Dined with ese,very dull; but 


he gave us claret; et c'est toujours quelque chose; dulness and port 
together are the devil(12}, 

1819 
January 28th: "Don Juan" is not fit for publication: he seems,by living 
so long out of London,to have forgetten that standardsof decorum in socie 
-ty te which every one must refer hts words at least,who hopes to be eith 
er listend to or read by the world.//29th: The Covent Garden dinner. The 
Duke of Sussex came out of the circle upon seeing me,and most cordially 
giving me both his hands,walked me into a corner te converse with me. 
This ought to be flattering from royal persons,but,somehow,our precious 
Princes contrive that it should not be s0(19)// 31st: Lord Byron's poem: 
a strange production,full of talent and sinsularity..oebut,as a whole,not 
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pubiishable. Pon Juan's mother is Lady Byron,end not only her learning, 
but various other points about her,ridiculed. He talks of her favorite 
dress being dimity(which is the case),dimity rhyming very comically with 
sublimity; and the conclusion of one stanza is "I hate a dumpy woman", 
meaning Lady Be again.//25: Macdonald brought two or three of the famous 
Chinese(20) birds' nests to show us. I eat of the soup one day at Sir Se 
Raffles's: the soup was like other soup,but the nest thet floated in it 
Was the devil. 

March 19: Went at night to the Harmonic; very full rooms---at least 300 
persons. Introduced to a whole shoal of baronets,Sir Robert Thidand Sir 
John That. Never Was so stared at in my life before....During the ball,wa: 
stared at on all sides without mercy. In such a place as Bath,any little 
lion makes a stir(21). : 

April 24: À wet,gloomy day: myspirits of the same hue. Often do i wish I | 
had a good cause to die on(22}. 

May 3: Sheddon married a sister of Monk Lewis. Lewis died of the yellow 
fever,he said; very unwilling to die; all the last day exclaiming every 
instant,"The suspense! the suspense!" which the physician who attended 
him was doubtful whether he meant to allude to religious doubts,or the sut 
-ccess of a medecine which he had taken,and on whose operation his life de 
~pended(23). 

June 13: "Den Juan" will make a great sensation. Young Haidéecés the very 
concentrated essence of voluptuousness,and will set all the women wild(25 
July 9: Some persons had oppesed the building of the Waterloo Bridge,say-— 
ing it would spoil the river: "Gad,sir," says Luttrell,"if a few very sen: 
-sible persons had been attended towe should still have been champing 
acornse" Nobody puts a sound philosophical thought in a more pithy,sarcas 
-tic form than he does. In talking of devices,i mentioned the man who,on 
receiving from a mistress he was tired of the old device,a leaf With "Je 
ne change qu'en mourant",sent back a seal with a shirt on it,and the foll- 
owing motto,"J'en change tous les jours" (26). 

September 10: Sydney Smith had had an intention once of writing a book of 
maxims,ybut never got further than the following: "That generally ant as 
the age of forty, wogan get tired of being virtuous,and men of being hene: 
est"(28)}.//ll: Called at Galignani's: had already purch4sed,for 40 franc: 
his complete edition of my works,in 6 volumes. Cruel kindness this,to rake 
up all the rubbish I have ever written in my life-——-good,bad,and indiffere 
ent; it makes me ill to look at it(29). 

October 7: Arrived at Lord Byron's country house,La Mira,near Fusina,at 
2. He was but just up and in his bath;...first time we have met these 5 
years; grown fat,which spoils the picturesqueness of his head. The Count- 
ess Guiccioli...came with him...by the consent,it appears,of her husband 
(32)....She is a blonde and young; married only about a year,but not very 
pretty(34).//8: Be very superstitious; won't begin anything on a Friday... 
The diénchantment one meets at Venice,---Lhe Rialto so mean---the canals 
so stinkine!..eLord B. and I dined with Scott...showec us a letter which 
his Countess had just received from her husbanc,in which,without a word oi 
allusion to the way in which she is living wits B.,he makes some proposal 
with respect to money of B.'s being invested in his hands,as a thing adv- 


antageous to both; a fine specimen of an Italian husband.//9: What the hus 
bone | 
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wants is for Lord Be to lend him £1000 at 5%ÿ that is,mive it to him; 
though he talks of giving security,and says in any other weysit would be 
an(35) avvilimento to him!...Lord B.,Scott says,getting fond of moneys h 
he keeps a box into which he occasionally puts sequins; he has now coll- 
ected about 300,and his great delight,Scott tells me,is to open the box, 
and contemplate his store.//ll: Saw the Countess again,who looked prett- 
ier than she did the first time. Buiccioli is her name,nata Gamba(36).// 
15: Lord B. said to me the other day,"What do you think of Shakespeare, 
Moore? I think him a damned humbug." Not theffirst time I have heard him 
speak slightingly of Shakespeare....To a real [over of nature the sight 
of a pretty woman,or a fine prospect,beyond the best painted pictures of 
them in the worldoeeoThe diflerence betweenthe Italian women and the Ger 
-man in loves more of physique in the feelings of the former: the Italia 
would kill herself for a living lover,whom she would forget if he diedj' 
the German would pine away for a dead one. The senses of the latter are 
reached through her imagination(es is the case very much with the En¢glis 
woman),but the imagination of the Italian woman is kindled through her’ 
senseSe.eeSpent a miserable night at Covigliaio,bitten by flees,burs,and 
all sorts of vulgar animaletti(37).//28: Went to the Princess Pauline 
Porghese's—--a fine creature in her Waye..-Showed her beauti ul little 
hands,which I had the honour of kissing twice,and let me feel her foot, 
which is matchless(40). 

November 12: The srotto of Neptune at Tivoli tremendously fine. Nature 
never disan oints; the humbug is always found in the arts,literature, 
ruins,&c. &ce(41). 

December 24: It is a curious idea of Mme Flahault,thet Lord Byron chose 
Venice for a residence,because,as nobody walks there,his not having the 
power is not so remarkable(44).//28: The mail for Calais. My companions, 
two Frenchwomen. In talking of the backwardness of the American literat- 
ure,l said,what would always prevent them from exerting themselves much 
in that way,was their having already the work done to their hands in the 


ar iterature of the mother country; and that,in fact,to be langue epuisée. 
í 23fomment aks answered, une langue e uisée ,when there are such poets as Byr 
on and Scott alive? This silence about me I bore philosonhically(45). 
1820 
January 5 to 8: Lady E. Fielcing said to me,comically enough on my ret- 
urn from Calais,"Every one speaks of your conjugal attention,and I assu- 
re you all Paris is disgusted with it"(46). 
March 31: Received,to my greatest surprise,a letter from Stendhal,...tel 
-ling me he had just read "Lalla Rookh'/f or the fifth time,ane saytàèg 
that,as I must have friends who love the arts,"pour avoir Guelaue chose 
de commun avec eux",he sends me an order for 3 copies of his "Histoire 
de la Peinture",which he begs me to read.. 
April 15: I had mentioned to Mme de Flahault,the other day,how strange I 
thought it that Lady E. Stuart had never returned Bessy's visit....Thoug 
Ressy does not care a pin about sich things,I like that these high peopl 
should bgmade tomind their manners(48). 
October de Lady Mary offered Wordsworth and me seats jin her box at the 
Francais,for the evening; and the struggle of Wordswhgth(who had already 
arranged to go with his wife and sister there) between nobility and dome 
-sticity was 
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Was very amusing. Affer long hesitation,however,and having written one 
note to say he must attend his wife,my Lady carried it,and he wrote ano- 
ther accepting the seat....Wordworth rather dull. I see hé is a man to 
hold forth; one who does not understand the give and take of conversation 
TTET: Wordsworth. estopped to breakfast....Spoke of Byron's plagiarisms 
from him; the whole third canto of "Childe Harold" founded on his style 
and sentiments. The feeling of natural objects which is there expressed,n 
not caught by B. from nature herself,but from him(W.),and spoiled in the 
transmission., “Tintern Abbey" the source of it all; from which same poem 
too(53) the celebrated passage about Solitude,in the first canto...,is 
eeetaken,with this difference,that what is naturally expressed by him,has 
been worked by Be into a laboured and antithetical sort of declamation. 
Spoke of the Scottish novels. Is sure they are Scott's....from the infini 
-te number of clumsy things in them; commonplace contrivances,worthy only 
of the Minerva press,and such bad vulgar English as no gentleman of educ 
Hation ought to have written. When I mentioned the abundance of them,as 
being rather too great for one man to produce,he said,that great fertil- 
ity was the characteristic of all novelists and story—tellers. Richardson 
could have gone on for ever....Spoke of the very little knowledge of poet 
-ry that existed now....For instance,Mr Canning; one could hardly select 
a cleverer man; and yet,what dédsMr Canning know of poetry? What time had 
he,in the busy political life he had led,te study Dante,Homer,&c. as they 
ought to be studied,in order to arrive at the true principles of taste in 
works of genius(54). 
November 20: Byron's epigram for the approaching anniversary of his marr- 
iage marvellous comical:~-——"TOQ PENELOPE: This day of all our days has 
done/The worst for me and you;/'Tis now six years simce we were one ,/And 
five since we were two"(55). 

A 1821 | s 
May 9: It is said of Mme Talleyrand | his former mistress Mme Grand. that 
one day,her husband having told her that D.-V. Penot was coming to dinner 
bid her read a little of his book on Egypt, just published,in order that ” 
she might be enabled to say something civil to him upon,adding that he 
would leave the volume for her on his study table. He forgot this,how— 
ver,and Madame upon going into the study,‘ound a volume of "Robinson Cru 
-soe" on the tabèé instead,which having read very attentively,she was not 
long on opening upon Denon at dinner,about the desert island,his manner 
of living,&c. &ce,to the great astonishment of poor lienon...: at last,up- 
on her saying,Eh(sice! is,ce cher Vendredi! he perceived she took him 
for no less a person than Robinson Crusoe(57).//21: seis va talk with 
August Wilhelm Schlegel in the evening,who appears to me full of literary 
coxcombry: spoke of Hazlitt,who,he said,l'avait dépassé in his critical 
opinions,and was an ultrasShakespearian. Is evédently not well inclined 
towards Lord Be; thinks he will outlive himself,and get out of date long 
before he diese Asked me if I thought a regular critique of all Lord B.'s 
works,and the system on which they are written,will succeed in England,an 
seems inclined to undertake it.//28: My birthday. They come too quick. 
June 13: Luttrell: "The French women are often in the suburbs of beauty, 
but never enter the twm."//14; Lord John showed me a letter from Scott 
ool expressed my doubts as to the possibility of one man finding time fo 
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for the research(to say nothing of the writing) necessary for accuracy in 
the(58) costume,ic. &ce of such works; but he says they are only superfic 
-ially or apparently correct; that,if looked closely into by one convers- 
ant in antiquities and the history of the respective periods,they abound 
in errors; that Charles Wynne detected some gross ones in "Ivanhoe". 
July 3: Talking of Delille,Lord Holland said that,notwithstanding his pre 
-tty description of Kensington Gardens,he walked with him ence there,and 
he did not know them when he was in them. Mme de Stael never looked at 
anything; passed by scenery of every kind without a glance at it; which 
did not,however,prevent her describing it. I said that Lord Byron could n 
not describe anything which he had not had actually under his eyes,and 
that he did it either on the spot or immediately after. This,Lord Holland 
remarked,was the sign of a true poet,to write only from impressions; but 
where then do all the imaginary scenes of Dante,Milton,&ce go,if it is ne 
-cessary to see what we describe in order to be a true poet! (59). 
August 12: In talking to Rogers about my living in Paris,l said,"One woul 
not enjoy even Paradise,if one was obliged to live in it." "No",says he; 
"I daresay when Adam and Eve were turned out,they were very happy." 
September 16: Bought a pair of mustachios,by advice of the women,as a mo— 
de of disguising myself in England(61). 
November 4: Sir T.Lawrence's idea that murderers have thin lips; has alwa 
-ys found it s0.//30: Mme de Genlis said that Marmontel certainly met me 
of fashion at Mlle Clairon's....She mentioned some men of rakk who she ha 
heard praising the manner in which Marmentel had sketched some characters 
saying it was to the very life; and on her expressing her astonishment at 
this opinion,he added,"Yes,life such as it is chez Mile Clairon." The 
same person too,in praising any touch of nature in Marmontel,always sub- 
j oined,"la nature,conme elle est chez Mile Clairon"(65). 

1822: 
April 2l: I said to Lord Holland if j'urke and Facon were not poets(measur 
-ed lines not being necessary to constitute one),I did not know what poe- 
sy meant(68).//26: Called upon Canning,whom I congratulated upon his 
speech of last night,"What(he said),were you there? I was little aware 
I had such a critical auditor".//30: Alluding to my restlessness,Luttrell 
said I was "like a little bright ever-moving ball of quicksilver; ‘it 
still eludes you,and it glitters still '"(69). 
May 14: Lord B. showed Shelley the letters I wrote on the subject of his 
"Cain" ,warning him against the influence Shelley's admiration might have 
over his mind,and deprecating that wretched display of atheism which She- 
lley had given in to....Shelley has written anxiously to Horace Smith to 
say how sorry he should ke to stand ill in my opinion. 
June 21: A lons letter from Lord Byron today: he has lost his little nat- 
ural daughter,Allegra,and seems to feel it a good deal. When I was at Ven 
-ice,he saidin showing me this child,"I suppose you have some notion of 
what they call the parental feeling, but I confess I have not; this little 
thing amuses me,but that's all." This,however,was evidently all affected; 
he feels much more naturally than he will albow. 
July 12: Another message from the Prince Royal of Prussia about "Lalla 
Rookh": he...always sleeps with a copy of the poem uncer his pillow(70). 
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November 18: A good deal of conversation with some Frenchmen,who went as 
far as Boulogne; complimented me much on the(72) accuracy of my French,but 
said I pronounced it something like a German.//20: Called upon Brumnel. Sa} 
his fine toilette(which the King gave him in the days of his favour) set # 
out in a little bedroom,8 feet by 9. 
December 26: Rather fidgety about the fate of my "The Love of the Angels." 
Bessy had a note yesterday from Lady L,but not a word about the "Angels", 
Rather ominous this(73).//2%s Lady Donegal wrote to me about the "Angels": 
“,...You will feel I am right in not allowing Barbara to read it." I never 
remember anything that gave me much more pain than this. It seemed at once 
to ring the death-knell of my poem....My poem,then,was considered...impro— 
peroe.el wrote off to the Longmans to beg they would tell me the worst at 
once...eLuckily for my peace of mind,Lord Landsdowne rand Byng arrived. 
Their coming was like an avatar to me. Lord Le declared,in the warmest mam- 
ner,that he thought the poem not only beautiful,but perfectly unexception- 
able and pure....Byng too..otole me that..."it might be safely trusted in 
the nursery"(74). 

1823 
January 9: In last Sunday's John Bull the "Angels" are grossly abused,and 
strong efforts made...to brand it with a character of impiety and blasphem 
This is too hard.//113 Mrs Phipps said the "Angels" were torn to pieces 
yesterday at Locke's. Harcly any of the party had read it,but all abused i 
it. Was just going out to call on the Lockes. Found Mrs Le at home Said 
(Mrs Phippa ‘having given me leave) that I heard how actively I had been 
dissected yesterday. She made some awkward explanations(75). 
April 1: Pined at Rogers's; company Wordsworth...Cary(the translator of 
Dante ),Hallam,and Sharp. Some discussion about Racine and Voltaire,in whic! 
I startled,and rather shocked them,by saying that,though there could be no 
doubt of the superior taste and workmanship of Racine,yet that Voltaire's 
tragedies interested me the most of the two. Another electrifying assert- 
ion of mine was,that I would much rather see "Othello" and "Romeo and Jul- 
iet" as Itlian operas,and played by Pasta,than the original of Shakespeare 
as acted on the London stage....ln speaking of music,and the difference 
there is between the poetical and musical ear,Wordsworth said that he was 
totally devoid of the latter,and for a long time could not distinguish one 
tune from another. Rovers thus described Lord Holland's feeling for the 
Arts: "Painting gives him no pleasure,and music absolute pain." Wordsw— 
orth's excessive praise of "Christabel", joined in by Cary,far beyond my co: 
comprehension(76).//4: Dined at Mr Monkhouse's...-A singular party: Coler- 
idge,Rogers,Wordsworth and wife,Charles Lamb(the hero,at present,of the 
“London Magazine") and his sister(the poor woman who went mad with him in 
the diligence on the way to Paris),and a Mr een mt Cyabb} , one of 
the minora sidera of this constel ationot the Lakes,the host himselfy a 
Macaenas of the school,contributing nothing but good dinners and silence. 
Lamb,a clever fellow certainly; but full of villainous and abortive puns, 
which he miscarriesof every minute....In talking of Klopstock,Coleridge 
mentioned his description of the Deity's "Head spreading through space", 
which,he said,gave one the idea of a hydrocephalous affection...Lamb prais 
~ed Defoe's works warmly,particularly "Colonel Jack"....Is collecting the 
works of the Punciad heroes(77)....Told me he had got £170 for his two 
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years! contributions to the "London Magazine"(Letters of Elia). Should 
have thought it more.//6: Lady Holland cautioned me against the shower- 
bath.//10: Bined at Rogers's. Sydney Smith particularly amusing. Have ratt 
-er held out aginst him hitherto; but this day he conquered me; and I am 
now his victim,in the laughing way,for life....Rogers says of Smith that 
whenever the conversation is getting dull,he throws in some touch which œ 
makes it rebound,and rise again as light as ever. Ward's artificial effori 
which to me are always painful,made still more so by their contrast to 
Smith's natural and overflowing exuberance. Luttrell,too,considerably ext- 
insuished today; but there is this difference between Luttrell and Smith 
~--that after the former,you remember what good things he said,and after 
the latter,you merely remember how much you laughed(78). 

May 15: A “John Bull" newspaper today(of course filled with abuse of the 
"Fables") sent from the same kind hand that forwarded me this paper's att: 
-ack upon the "Angels". Disappointed,however,the kind soul's intentions 
(whoever he or she may be) by putting it in the fire,without looking at me 
-re than my name(80). 

June 3: In talking of Scott,and the author of "Waverley",Constable,of Edir 
-burgh,the great publisher,continually forgot himself,and made them the 
Same person. Has had the original MS. of the novels presented to him by 
the author,in 49 vols.....Scott apparently very idle(81). 

August 19: Called upon Miss———,and found her(for a poetess) pretty well 
COF 


December 15: Wrote to Lord Byron,on hès long silence to me}; saying that I 
could not account for it unless it arose from "one of those suddex whims 
against the absent which I have often dreaded from him; one of those met- 
eor-stones which generate themselves so unaccountably in the high atmosphe 
-ere of his fancy,and come down upon me,some fine day,when one least ex- 
pects to he so lapidated; begsring,however,if I am to be in the list of 
the cut dead,he will tell me so,that I may make my funeral arrangements 
accordingly"(89). 1804 


February 29: It is said that the Greek Committee havre written to Byron 
requesting him not to fight! (90). 

July 12: Byron's funeral....Saw a lady crying in a barouche as we turned 
out of George Street,and said to myself,"Bless her heart,whoever she is!" 
There were, however,few respectable persons among the crowd(103)....Found 
Lady Morgan half-dressed,and had the felicity of seeing the completion of 
her toilette; looking,however,much more at her handmaid(Morgan's pretty 
daughter) than at herself .//16: Byron shocked by Lady Holland's calling he 
her son Henry “hopyy-kicky". His fancy and liking for persons who had this 
deformity; mentioned that Stanhope told me of his having taken into favour 
some Count in Greece who was thus deformed(105). 

August 5: Rogers mentioned that Sheridan's father said,"Talk of the merit 
of Dick's comedy! There's nothing in ite He had but to dip the pencil in 
his own heart(106),and he'd find there the characters of both Joseph and 
Charles"(107). 

September 1: Bessy quite indignant at the parson's rudeness during my sing 
-ing; good girl for so being.//18: Medwin's book on Byron....ln old times, 
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superstitious thieves used to employ a dead man's hand in comuitting robbe1 
~ries,and they called it Ya main de gloire. I rather think the Captian of 
Pragoons is making use of a “hand of glory" for not much better purposes 
(108). 


1825 


January 183 The Puc de Fee something he has written about England,is r 
mightily pleased with a discovery he makes that luncheon is derived from 
lounger....He had a picture once drawn ef the Virgin Mary,and himself tak-' 
ing off his hat to her,the Virgin saying,as appears by a scroll out of her 
mouth,Couvrez vous mon ' s ousin(112}u 

May 28: My birthday. What,again! Well,the more the merrier(113). 

August 26: Lady Davy talked much of the Guiccioli whom she knew intimately 
at Rome. Saw a note in a book oi hers which she had lent Lord Pyron,in 
which he said that it was his strong wish to believe that she would contin 
ue to love him,but there were three things against it,"she was 19,come oui 
of a convent,and a woman"(116). 

October 29: In the course of conversation Scott,at last(to my no small sur- 
prise and pleasure),mentioned the novels without the least reserve as his 
own; "I then hit upon these novels(he said),which have been a mine of wealt 
to me."....iinows nothing of Greek; indebted to Pope for even his knowledge 
of Homer. Spoke of the scrape he got into by the false quantity in his Lat- 
in epitaph on his dogesoeeSpoke of Wordsworth's absurd vanity about his own 
poetry; the more remarkable as Wordsworth seems otherwise a manly fellow. 
Stary told him by Wordsworth,of Sir George Beaumont saying one day to Crab- 
be,at Murray's,on Crabbe putting an extinguisher on a tallow candle which 
hed been imperfectly put out,and the smeke of which was...curling up in 
graceful wreaths,"What,you a poet,and do that?'(121) -//39s Scott mentioned 
that the Puke of Wellington had once wept,in speakingto him about Waterloo, 
saying that "the next dreadful thing to a battle lost'was a battle wone" Me 
=ntbioned as a curious circumstance that,at the same moment,the Puke of Well 


“sfington should have been living in one of Buonaparte's palaces ani Buonap- 


“arte in the Puke's old lodgings at St Helena; had heard the Puke say laugh 
~ingly to some one who asked what commands he had te St Helene,"Only tell 
Pony that I hope he finds old lodgings at Longwood as comfortable as I 
find his in the Ehamps Elysees"(123). 
November 1: I said that what astonished foreigners most was the extent of 
his knowledge. Scott answered: "Ah,that sort of knowledge is very sunerfic— 
ial"(126).//12: Walked about with Jeffrey to see every thing,being myself 
the greatest show of the place(129). 

1826 
February 10-11: Fear that poor Scott's share in the ruin of Constable's hon 
~se is even greater than I had supposed.o...I almost regret,indeed,having be 
=en brought so close to Scottas I might otherwise have been saved the deep 
and painful sympathy I now feel for his mistfortune. For poor devils like 
me(who have never known better) to fag and to be pinched for means,becomes, 
as it were,a second ræture; but for Scott,whom I saw living in such luxur- 
ious comfort,and dispensing such cordial hospitality,to be thus suddenly re 
-duced to the necessity of working his way,is too bad(135), 
September 29: Pl amuins letters from begvars and scribblers. A Nr——-sen s in 
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sends me no less than a comedy,a set of tales end a poem(all in MS.) to 
look over! An anonymous gentleman wishes a recommendation to the Literary 
Fund; his only qualification a bad novel from the Minerva Press. A Major 
and Mrs Fe write to complain that the Reviews have accused their friend 
Lieute S. of borrowing his "Bay Leaves" from me,and seem to expect that I 
will vindicate the Lieutenant from the charge(139).//‘ctober 
Ogtober 2: Lord Landsdowne said that the late Duke of Marlborough having 
been forbid all sorts of excitement,the invitations of the duchess were 
always accompanied with a promise that the person invited should not make 
the duke laugh; if any such effect was likely to be produced,the guest 
must stay away. The duke at one time did not speak for 3 years; and the 
first thing that made him break this long silence,was hearing that Mme 
Staël was coming to Blenheim,when he exclaimed,"Take me away!"(140). 
1827 

August 19: Went to Fonthill and saw the ruins of the Abbey. Beckford evid- 
ently never meant it to last,but only wanted a wonder of the day,of which 
ehgravings and descriptions might be made and then---to vanish(157). 
October 27: A good deal of talk with Rogers about Byron. His capability of 
making others feel upon subjects on which he did not seem to feel much hin 
-self; such as scenery,the arts,&e. Was 9 months at Pisa without ever seei 
-ing either the belfry or the baptistry....The same peculiarity(R. says) 
existed in Mme de Stael. Though living so long at Coppet,she never saw the 
glaciers,nor any more of the scenery than what lay bnitherroad between 
Coppet and Paris. In talking of B's being in love so early,R. said that 
Canova once told him that he(Canova) was in love at 5 years old... -Rementi 
-oned being with Bo at the church of the Santa Croce,and though there were 
Machievel;Michael Angelo,and others to engage his attention,B. continued 
to stand before the tomb of Galileo,saying,"I have a pleasure in looking 
upon that monument; he was one of us",meaning noble. Talked of the first 
day Re had him to dine to meet mee Re's consternation when he found that h 
he would not eat or drink any:bfr$he things that were at the table; asked 
for biscuits,there were none; soda water,there was none; finished by dinin 
on potatoes and vinegar....Used not to dine with Lady B.3 had (162 ) a herr- 
or of seeing women eat; his habit of offering presents; giving R» the pict 
-ure; had given it,in the same nominal way,to 2 or 3 other people. 
November lð: Lord Be did endeavour to make ——-think that he had murdered s 
some one: never would give her his right hand; wore love on it,&c. & Ce 
This at first alarmed —-~,but when she came to know Him better she saw 
through his acting(163). 

18288 
January 24: At Stoke....Mrs Arkwright whispered to me that there was a 
lady in her house as a governess,who met me many,many years ago,and as she 
knew it would annoy her if I did not recognise her,she thought it right to 
prepare me. This was a Mrs ——-,whom I saw for one evening(and about half 
an hour next morning) near 25 ago; whom I danced with,sung to,and made 
love te in that short space of time,and who has been a sort of dream to me 
ever since. Was sorry to see her again; her beauty was gone,her dress was 
even prematurely old and mob-cappish,and,in short,l'm sorry we have met 
again,for she will never be a dream to me any more(168). 
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February 19: Lord Sligo described Byron after his illness at Pattas:look— 
ing in the glass and saying,"I look pale; I should like to die of consump- 
tion." "Why?" "Because the ladies would all say,'Look at (poor Byren thay , 
how interesting he looks in dying.'" At Athens he used to take bath\the 
three times a week to thin himself, and drinkivinegar and water,eating only 
a little rice(171).//21: Called on Fletéher,Lord B.'s servant....Says he 
does not believe Lord Sligo,'"nor any other Lord",that would say they had 
ever seen Byron's foot,no one ever having been allowed to see it,since the 
surgeons who attended him when a boy,except himself—-—Fletcher....There 
was nothing wrong in the shape of the foot,except being smaller than the o 
-ther,and the Legan thigh on that side a little emaciated.//23: Called 
upon Jackson,the pugilist....Said he had often seen Be's foot, which had 
been turned round with instruments; the limb altogether a little wasted; 
could run very fast(172). 
May 30: Met Isaac¢D'Israeli....He said,"Byron was studious when a boy,but 
concealed it, thinking it more dashing to appear idle"(175). 
June 43 Some discussion with William Harness L Byron's Harrow friend With 
respect to B.'s chanting method of repeating poetry,which I professed my 
strong dislike of. Observe,in general,that it is the men who have the 
worst ears for music that sing(176) out poetry in this manner,having no ni 
-ce perception of the difference there ought to be between animated readin 
and chant(177).//10: Kees mentioned Sir W.Scott having said of me that I 
was(in manners and habits) a truly gentleman poet. In something of the sam 
—e feeling,Scott,said of Mean À os we were going down to Hampton), that 
he was,in society,too much of the poet(178). 

1829 
June 6: Pr Hume described the Puke of Wellington after the battle of Water 
—loo.... He burst into téers:as he lay,and said,"I have never lost a batt- 
le,but to win one thus is paying hard for it"(188). 


é / August 19% Millington{Byron's medical attendant at Missolonghil's statemen 


is,that it was Lord B.'s feft foot that was lame; most strange discrepancy 
of evidence on this point. Miss Pigot, Mrs Leigh,the old shoemaker at South 
-well,and others,say the right(which is also Bessy's impression from the 
once she saw him); but as many more,on the contrary,say it was the left. 
Hunt(for instance),Mrs Shelley,Dr Kennedy,&c.(190).//223 Met Jackson, the 
boxer...eStrange to say,even he,who had seen it so often,having constantly 
bathed with B.,hesitated in his decision about it. Expressed himself ,how-— 
ever,pretty sure that it was the left foot from his recollection of B.'s 
attitude when sparring(191). 1831 


April 244 Lady Cork snubbed me for using the word "nice",and said that Dr 
Johnson would never let her use it.//28%:Dined with Rogers. A curious conve 
-ersation...from my saying that,"after all,it was in high life one met the 
best society"; Re violently opposing mes he,too,of all men,who(as I took 
care to tell him) had through the greater part of his life shown practical! 
-ly that he agreed with me,by confining himself almost exclusively to this 
class of society...eSaid,with some bitterness,that,on the contrary, the 
high class were the vulgarest people one met.//293 Miss Edgeworth,gith all 
her cleverness,anything but agreeable. The moment any one begins to speak,: 
she starts too,seldom more than a sentence behind them,and in general cont) 
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contrives to distance every speaker. Neither does what she say,though of 
course very sensible,at all make up for this over-activity of tongue (204). 
June 24: Macaulay said Pascal's "Lettres Provinciales" was almost the only 
book one could never get tired of. Spoke of the proof that is afforded of 
fame by the creation of new words,such as Quixotic,which pervades all lang 
uages Machiavellian, Rodomontade ,&c o(206). 

October 14: On looking at Scott once or twice,was painfully struck by the : 
utter vacancy of his look. How dreadful if he should live to survive that : 
mighty mind of his!...It is charming to see how his good temper and good n 
nature continue unchanged through the sad wreck of almost every thing else 
that belonged to him. The great object in sending him abroad is to diseng~ 
age his mind from the strong wish to write by which he is haunted; eternal 
-ly making efforts to produce something without being able to bring his 
mind collectively to bear upon it—--the multum cupit,nihil potest. Alas! 
Alhst//17: Lady Dunmore mentioned an awkward s e at dinner table in 
which Rogers himself was concerned. It was at a time when Mme de Stael was 
expected in London,and somebody at table asked when she was likely to arri 
-ve. "Not till Miss Edgeworth is gone," replied Rogers; "Mme de Stael woul: 
not like two stars shining at the same time." The words were hardly out of 
his mouth when he saw a gentleman rise at the other end of the table,and 
say in a solemn tone,"Madame la Baronne de Stael est incapable d'une telle 
bassesse,” It was Auguste de Stael ,her son,whom Rogers had never met befor: 


March 303: In speaking of poor Lord Dudley...3 his large dinners,the manner 
he treats his guests,never speaking to them,but sitting in a sort of stupo 
-or,or reading to himself....I remarked it showed what rank and station 
could do in England,when a man in such a state was still able to bring the 
best company about him; on which Martin Van Buren said,"If there is any 
thing which rank and station cannot do in England,I have not found it out 
Put sill I must say that rank and station in England deserves(as far 
as society goes) the value set upon it; for I have found that the higher 
one rises in the atmosphere the purer the tone of society is." He expresse 
at the same time strong disgust at the perpetual strugrle towards this hi- 
gher region that was visible in those below it; all trying to get above 
their sphere,and sacrificing comfort and(209) temper in the ineffectual 
effort. I agreed with him,and said it was like the exercise of the tread- 
mills; perpetually climbing without ever mounting. It was indeed the absenc 
-c of this sort of ambitious ef'ort that save the upner clases so much 
more repose of manner,and made them accordingly so much better company. 
April 2: Dined at Lord Landsdowne's...«Rgers seated next Schlegel,and suff 
“ering manifest agony from the German's loud voice and unnecessary use of 
it(210)....Rogers told me,that on his asking Schlegel,in allusion to Geoth 
-e's death,"Are there any German poets now left?" Schlegel blurted out,"I 
am a German poet"; throwing his arms open pompously as he said it.//6: Tal 
-keď of the state of religion in Germany. A deep religious feeling,Mhs A. 
said,everywhere prevalent,and yet the freest toleration for the most bold 
and infidel opinions. This,I remarked,was perhaps the very reverse of what 
existed in England,where a most worl indifference prevailed as to real 
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religion,while the slightest whisper of scepticism was sure to raise an ou: 
-tcery against him who dared to breathe it(211).//28: Lord Landsdowne told ` 
very liveliliy of his being bailed one evening after &idinner at Benjamin 
Constant's to hear him read a novels he(Lord L.) wanting to go somewhere 
else. Two long hours was he kept under this operation,seated next Mme C.3 
when by good luck for him her favourite tom cat,which hac,contrary to cust 
~om,been excluded on this occasion,watched its onnortunity of entrance and 
made a sudden irruption into the room. "Instantly(says Lod L.),with an ad+ 
roitness of which I could have hardly thought myself capable,I started up,: 
as if indignant at the interruption,and seizing the cat in my arms,rushed 
out with him upon the landing-place,from whence I lost no time in escaping 
as fast as possible to the hal! door"(212). 

1833 
April @s Rogers told of Coleridge riding about in a strange shabby dress, 
with I forget whom,at Keswick,and on some company approaching them,Coleri- 
dge offered te fal] behind and pass Ofer his companion's servante "No," sai 
the other,"T am proud of you as a friend; but I must say,I should be asham 
-ed of you as a servant."//8: Lord Melbourne laughs more and at less than 
ever(215). 
Septmeber 7: The fact is,that it is art surprises the Americans; nature 
they have on the grandest scale themselves(2169. 
November 9: Irving confessed that the only effect of all that Coleridge h: 
had said was "to stun" him,-——~an effect I can well conceive,from my own 
short experiment of the operation(217). 

1834 
August 243 ...the want o? comm ng talent that is now perceptible in ever 
-y walk of intellect and in every country. The new and forced style of wri- 
ting that has become popular both in England and France. What happened in 
the decline of ancient literature....even without the aid of barbarians, 
another eclipse may come over the nations.//29: Coleridge,in general,all 
mist and maze. 
September: Sydney Smith at breakfast made me actually ery with laughing(22 
1 e 


1835 

February 20: Wordsworth, according to his usual fashion,very soliloquacious 
e..eTold me, what certainly is no small disgrace to the taste of the Engl- 
ish public,of the very limited sale of his works,and the very scanty sum,o 
on the whole,he had received for them,nodmore,I think,than about a thous— 
and pounds in all. I dare say I must havé made by my writings at least 20 
times(228) that sum; but then I have written 20 Cimes as much,such as it 
is....Spoke of the immense time it took him to write even the shortest cop 
~y of verses...eAttributed much of this to the unmanageableness of the Eng 
-lish as a poetical language: contrasted it with the Italian in this resp- 
ect,and repeated a stanza of Tasso,to show how naturally the words fell in 
-to music of themselves....Thought,however,that,on the whole,there were 
advantages in having a rugged language to deal with; as in struggling with 
words one was led to give birth to and dwell upon thoughts,while on the 
contrary,an easy and mellifluofs language was apt to tempt,by its facility 
into negligence,and to lead the poet to substitute music for thought(89 3< 
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In remarking upon the causes of an author's popularity(with reference to 
his own failure,as he thought,in this respect),he mentioned,as one of them 
the freqwemt occurrence of quotable lines....This,he paid me the comp] im“ 
ent of saying,was the case very much with my writings; but the tribute was 
a very equivocal one,as he intimated that he did not consider it to be the 
case with his own,-—-and one knows well what he considers the standard of 
perfeétion(225). 1836 


April 19: Maclean,the American Mindster,...said that even he himself,thoug 
so long accustomed to this poco-curanteism of the English,was quite surpri 
-sed at the little sensation made by Lady King (Byron's only legitimate ch 
child Ada ||, the other day,on her first appearance. Nobody,he said,ever loo 
-ked at her; whereas,to an American,an opportunity ef seeing Lord B.'s 
daughter would be a sort of era in his life(228). 
1837 
April 7: Rogers mentioned the Puke of Wellington saying to some enthusiast 
oy -ic woman: "My dear madam,a victory is the greatest tragedy in the world, 
47'except one,—--and that is a defeat."//12::Talking to Lord Mahon,I profess- 
)€ ed all the admiration which the Puke of Wellington has at length fairly 
extorted from me,in the very teeth of long-cherished prejudice and dislike 
to him. And after all,too,it is his pen~and-ink work that has made a conv- 
ert of me. Those Despatches of his,recently published...full of traits of 
thouchtfulness,modesty,consideration for others,patience under misrepresen 
-tation,and all,in short(combined with the vast things he was then accompl 
-ishing and preparing)(230) that goes to make the character of a great man 
as well as of a great and fortunate soldier....Lord Clare mentioned having 
seen Rogers at Rome,after his visit to Byron,and R.'s telling him of B. 
having said that there were but two men in the world he felt any affection 
for. "You were one(added R.),and I am sorry to say i was not the other." 
Lord Clare...,turmed round to me and said,"You,I think,were the other."// 
29: Was sorry to see that the Duke of Wellington entirely forgets me....I 
was in hopes that he remembered me(231). 
August 8: On my mentioning that I had met with a young man at a café in 
Paris who had seen him(Wordsworth) in Italy...,the sublime Laker replied, 
"Oh,Virgilium tantum vidi",but immediately conscious of the assumption of 
the speech,turned it off with a laugh(233). 
October 12: In talking of Chateaubriand,and of his having got eaf lately, 
Lord Landsdowne quoted Talleyrand's saying of him that "Il se croit sourd 
parce qu'il n'entend plus parler de lui"(234). a eee 
1838 
May 22: I found in Landor all the air and laugh of a hearty country gentle 
—man,a gros rejoui; and whereas his writings had given(235) me rather a 
disrelish to the man,I shall take more readily now to his writings from 
having seen the man. ‘was 
September 22s On board the packet}a party of ladies who,on my being imde 
known to them,almost devoured me with kindness,and at length proceeded so 
far as to insist on each of them kissing me. At this time(236) I was begin 
-ning to feel the first rudiments of coming sickness,and the effort to res 
-pond to all this enthusiasm,in such a state of stomach,was not a little 
awkward and trying. However,I kissed the whole party(about 5,1 think), n 
i 
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succession, 2 or 3 of them being,for my comfort, young and good-looking, and 
was most glad to get away from them to my berth....But I had hardly shut : 
the door, feeling very Qualmish...,when there came a gentle tap...,and an 
elderly lady made her appearance,who said that having heard of all that hi 
had been going on she could not rest easy without being also kissed as ve! 
well as the rest. So,in the most respectful manner possible,I complied w 
with the lady's request. /, 
November 19: Had fixed with Sydney Smith to call to take me to dinner: anc 
in fixing the hour,he said,"Remember,I'm a prose-writer,-—s0 be ready 
when I come." Was ready(2 37). 

1839 
January 18-9: Mrs Shelley had asked whether I had a copy of "Queen Mab" 
that as originally printed for private circulation; as she could not pi 
procure one,and took for granted that I must have been one of those persor 


.to whom Shelley presented copies. In answering that I was unluckily not ~ 
f one of them,I acded,in a laughing way,that had never been much in repute + 


with certain big guns of Parnassus,such as Wordsworth,Southey,her own 
Shelley,&ce Received from her,in consequence,a very kind and flattering 
reply,in which she says,"...Shelley was too true a port not to feel your 
unrivalled merits,especially in the department of poetry peculiarly your 
owne..." 
May 3: On my saying something...to Landor of my consciousness of the Litt 

le value that any thing I had done in the way of poetry must bear in his 
eyes(meaning the eyes of his school altogether),he answered," On the cont- 
rary,I think you have written a greater number of beautiful lyric poems 
than any one man that ever existed" (239). 

1840 

October 21: Macaulay wonderful; never,perhaps,was there combined so much 
talent with so marvellous a memory. To attempt to record his conversation 
one must be as wonderfully gifted with memory as himself(242). 

1841 

April 299 To Miss Berry's soirée....She reverted,in her odd way,to the ear 
~ly days of our acq uaintance,and said,"I didn't so much like you in thers 
days. You were toom—too-——what shall I say?" "Too brisk and aityyperhaps, 
said I. "Yes" ,she replied,taking hold of one of my grizzly locks,"I like 
you better since you have got these"(244). 
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Beswells The Ominous Years,ed. by Charles Ryskamp Bob its 
ottle. 


Intreductiens Literature perhaps afferds ne fuller record ef that slow 
precess of self-deceit by which men of strong passiens and weak wills pre 
-pare justification for indulging their appetites. With Boswell words ; 
were everything. Promiscuity,if called by its right hame,had an ugly soun 
in his ear,but concubinage was biblical and "Asiatic". The word and the 
idea rise again and again,to be repulsed,re-examined,to be toyed with,te 
be embellished more and more by ingenious sophistry,until the moral fence 
go down in a murky tide of passion(x). Day by day he tells how the love ‘c 
of gaming becomes the rage of gaming; the leve ef a dram,the mad drinking 
of a bottle of claret by himself. His wife waits at home,ill and almost 
frantic with apprehensien,while he spends entire nights at cards and 
drink(xi). He leved female society,but he did not care for superior int— 
elligence in women(xviii); it intimidated him and made him uneasy. The 
interview with MargareéiCaroline Rudd,adventuress,courtesan,and criminal, 
is typical. Though he believed that he had been "as cautious as if I had 
been oppesite to that snake which faseinates with its eyes",he was in fac 
an easy victim(xix). 

1774 
September 24: % -¥ -# | These symbols probably indicate conjugal relat— 
ions between Beswell and his wife; see Boswell for the Defence,19 Aug. 
1774,where the symbol appears in the journal for the first time ](5). 
25: Fr 26: X (6). 27:X47). 
October 51: Srnoénst | ebably an abbreviation of the past participle of 
coner,"attempted" | + 6: A letter frem the Justice-Clerk's son; William 
Miller,at this time 19 years old,was to be raised to the bench as Lord G 
Glènlee\,demanding to know if I wrote apaper signed "AdReyalist" in The 
Lendon Chronicle,which he set forth as an injurious charge against his 
father; and,if I did write it,to know if I would avow in the public pap- 
ers that the insinuations...against his father were false and scandalous, 
and ask forgiveness of the injury offered him; and ‘I knew that the conse 
-quences ef answering in the negative(11)....1 was confounded at reading 
such a peremptory address from a bey....My wife was really like a person 
almost frantic,and earnestly begged I would give her my word of honour 
that I would deny having written the letter. I did se,being quite shaken 
by her distress. And,indeed,it is a kind of principle or resolution whict 
I have leng held,though with some dubiety,that a man is as well entitled 
to deny an anonymous publication as to say that he is engaged when asked 
to a heuse where he dees not choose to be,or to make his servant say that 
he is not at home when he does not choose to be seen. The difference, hew- 
ever,is that a man whe thinks himself hurt by an anonymous publication 
has perhaps a right te ask a man suspected of it if the suspicion st al 
and,though one may make his servant say he is not at home to an ordinary 
visiter,it would not be well to de se to a gentleman whe calls upen him 
fer satisfaction. Yeé,if a man is ebliged to confess or deny to a person 
hurt by an anonymous publication,it would be a great check on a due censu 
ure of men in public offices as a man must be zealous indded fer prepré- 
ety and the general good whe would expose himself to a duel for it(12). 
Ts I considered how many duels had been fought without any hur „or with- 


out much hurt(13). 11: My cousin Claud said to fight with a bey 
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would be like fighting with a footman,as no henour could be had by it,in 
any event; and he was clear that I should hold the Justice-Clerk as the o 
only person to whom Í was bound to answer(17). 15: Captain James Erskine 
and I talked a little of duelling. Heesaid the best way was to fire imm- 
eidately,and that he who fired first had a great advantage(20). 17: I 
found my wife in a most miserable state,as she had notice that the Justic 
~e-Clerk's son was come to Paxton's,and wanted to see me there(22)....We 
went heme and gave erders net te epen the door,though there should be a 
knock. After we were in bed,somebody knecked several times,but no answer 
was made. I felt myself somewhat uneasy,but sufficiently determined. No 
doubt the claret which I had taken was of use to me. 18: A note from the 
young man came before eight,insisting to see me before nine....My wife 
was like one in a délirium(23). 23: (28). 
November 6: JC. $s I was very ill....My wife very justly said that it was 
inexcusable to be riotous in such low company. I have often determined te 
be strictly sober,and have often fixed an era for the commencement of my 
proper conduct. I have a curious énclinetion to have an era for almost ev 
-erything. The ied of my being strictly seber has been advanced from 
one time to another(35). 27: -X (41). 
December 24: We sat till near ten. I was very drunk,roved in the street, 
and went and stayed above an hour with two whores at their lodging in a 
narrow dirty stair in the Bew. Luckily I had seen enough to prevent me fr 
from running any risk with them. 25: Lay in bed all forenoon,very ill and 
very much vexed at reflecting on my depraved wandering last night. I 
most firmly resolved for the future to be sober and never te come home at 
night but in a chair(48). 

1775 
January 8: I read to my wife part of an account which the late Mr Cumine 
had written of his first wife. My wife thought her a simple woman,and the 
husband a double fellew. I thought so toe; for she,though pious,seemed to 
be persuaded with bittle or no argument; and he,notwithstanding great pro 
-fessions ef grief and constancy,took another wife(53). 10s Knewing that 
I would be immediately relieved when I got to town,I indulged hypechondri 
-a,which I had not felt of a long time. I called up into my fancy ideas e 
of being confined all winter to an old house in the north of Scotland, 
and being burthened with tedium and gnawed with fretfulness(54). 18: Mr 
Johnson's Journey to the Western Islands ef Scotland came to me in thirt- 
een franks. I have still a kind of childish satisfaction in seeing many 
packets come to me,and thinking that I appear important at the post-office 
~e(56). The song of fair Hebe,attributed te John West,Earl de la Warrs 
"Fair Hebe I left with a cautious design,/To escape from her charms,and 
te drown ‘em in wine./I tried it,but found when I came to depart,/The win 
-~e in my head,and still love in my heart"(57). 22: (58). 
February lls I received a letter from Mr Johnson: "Y our leve of publicat 
~ion is offensive and disgusting,and will end,if it be not reformed,in a 
general distrust among all your friends"(63). My wife was really angry 
for a little. I begand first to be vexed,and then somewhat angry too.... 
A company is like a chemical cempesition. Materials may come together and 
form a whole that is better than perhaps more valuable ones united(64). 
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15: I was cheerful and happy,having no pretensions,being very well establi 
-shed as an agreeable companion,and being a married man. Life is like a 
road,the first part of which is a hill. A man must for a while be const- 
antly pulling that he may get forward,and net run back. When he has get 
beyond thesteep,and on smooth ground---that is,when his character is fix- 
ed-——he goes on smoothly upon level ground. I could net help indulging 
Asiatic ideas as I view such qnumber of pretty women,some of them young 
gay creatures with their hair dressed with flowers. But thoughts of morta- 
lity and change came upon me,and then I was glad to feel indif ference(65). 
March 5: My wife with great justice complained that my conversation with 
her was never rational,but merely childish,nonsense. It is not easy to gi: 
-ve a distinct specimen of that puerile j larity in which alone I*exert 
myself at home. The reason of it may be partly indolence,to avoid thought: 
partly because my wife,though she has excellent sense and a cheerful temps 
-er,has not sentiments congenial with mine. She has no superstition,no en- 
thusiasm,no vanity(72). 8: My wife was sensible,amiable,and all that I 
could wish,except being averse to hymeneal rites. I teld her I must have 
a concubine. She said I might go to whom I pleased....I have not insisted 
on my conjugal privilege since this month began,and were I sure that she 
Was in earnest to allow me to go te other women without risk either of 
hurting my health or diminishing my affection for her,I would go(74). 18: 
This day I meditated on the subject of concubinage. If it was morally 
wrong,Why was it permitted to the most pious men under the Old Testament, 
nay,specially blessed with fruitfulness? Why did our Saviour say nothing 


against it...? Suppose a man is too many for one woman,to use a common 
phrase, may he not be allowed to have more? The Elector of Hesse ‘Philipp! 
I had an indulgence from Luther to have two(81). 19: I mentioned to Temp 
-le,as a priest,my speculations on concubinage: that no man was ever more 
attached to his wife than I was,but that I had an exuberance of amorous 
faculties,quite uncorporeal and unconnected with affection and regard,and 


that my wife was moderate and averse 
then be patriarchal? To this purpose 
friend "I am too many,as the phrase 
-sient ‘connexion, I am persuaded,does 
which a man has fér a wife,and which 


to much dalliance. Why might I not 
I wrote to my old and most intimate 
is,for one woman; and a certain tran: 
not interfere with that attachment w] 
I have as much as any man that ever 


lived; though some of my my Qualifications are not valued byher,as they have 
been by other women-—ny,and well-educated women too" o I observed Dr 
Young says,"A fever argues better than a Clarke ‘Sato, IV.56, i.e.,Samuel 
Clarke . With as fair reasoning I might say that Matty,the handsome chamb- 
ermaid,reasons better than whom you pleadge(82). 20: My pretty chambermeid 
proved to be a scold and swore like an oyster wench,and se I was fully 
cured(86). 21: Mrs Stuart asked me to dine today ifis=iotite with her. I 
said I was afraid to trust myself ,but was besides engaged....Somehow or 
other the subject of polygamy Was introduced. Mrs Stuart was clear for it 
because she said there were so many men who could not af‘ord to marry tha, 
a number of women were useless...; because you deprive a man of nothing ¢ 
when you take what he at any rate would not have...eBut I asked hew she 
would like her husband's having several wives. She said,well enough if she 
was the favourite sultana,anc that the difference between men and women 
Was that men could have connexions with women without having their hearts 
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engaged. Women coule net with men(88). I said we were not sure but there 
were old Erse mss. Mr Johnson said,"We have seen none; and we have no 
reason to believe that there are not men with three heads,but that we 
have seen none, 22::1 own I love nonsense. I deluge my mind with it at 
times,as Egypt is overflowed by the Nile,and I think I produce better 
crepse To be perpetually talking sense runs out the mind,as perpetually 
ploughing and taking crops runs out land. The mind must be manured, and 
nonsense is very good for the purpese(89). 23: Arguments for Christianit 
~y are not always ready to a man. A Christian may have a good controvers 
~ial sword which for want of use rusts in the scabbard,so that he cannot 
draw it. Beauclerk very subtly said,"The belief of Christianity does noi 
influence a man's conduct. I know,Langton,it did not keep you from whor- 
ing." Worthy Langton with great formality answered,"@ne could accuse 
one's self much more than you do....But religion keeps us from comnitt— 
ing many(92) sins which we would commit were we not restrained by it." 
Beauclerk said Johnson did not practise religion. He seldom went to 
church. One Sunday he went and lay on a tombstone in the churchyard,and 
Was in that pesture when the people came out of church. Beauclerk said 
to him he was like Hogarth's Idle Apprentice. 24: Peter Garrick said a 
lady,a very fine woman,said to him that Mr Johnson was a very seducing n 
man among the women when he chose it; and he added that it was suspectec 
he had seduced her. This was not very probable(93). I went te the Club. 
I was disgusted by Dr George Ferdyce,who was coarse and noisy; and,as 

he had the Scotch accent strong,he shocked me as a king of representatix 
—e of myself. He was to me as the slaves of the Spartans,when shown drur 
to make that vice odious. His being a member lessened the value of the 
Club(94). I said Johnson was only willing to believe the second sight. 

I really believed it. The evidence was enough for me. What could not 
fill a quart bottle might fill a pint bottle. I was filled with belief. 
Said George Colman: "Cork it up." This night,as well as some former ones 
I had wandered about with women of the tht pretty late,but had not proc 
-eeded to completion. I was alarmed at finding myself approaching to vic 
-iousness,and resolved to shun such temptations; for my arguments in 
favour of concubinage had,either from their own weakness or by being met 
by prejudice from long habit,ceased to appear even plausible to me now. 
Besides,concubinage was something settled. This was appreaching to vaga 
Vehus(95). 25: Jamie Erskine threatened,as he thought,that if I mention- 
ed any of his follies in print,he would publish my letters to him while 
I was in Italy. I desired to hear some of them; and I decla re I was de- 
lighted with them,and cried,"Better than Lord Chesterfield,upon honour" 
(96). 26: Lord Pembroke and Lord William talked a great deal of mere fas 
—hionable conversation about people whom I did not know,so that I could 
not get in for long intervals. I however contrived to introduce Johnson 
and the Western Isles....and was lively and easy,at least felt myself so 
(97). 27: I draw Johnson in the style of a Flemish painter. I am not sat 
—isfied with hitting the large features. I must be exact as to every ha- 
ir,or even every spot on his countenance(103). 28: Mr Johnson attacked 
Mr Gray: "He was dull in company,dul]l in his closet,dull everywhere. He 


tr 6e in a new ways" Baretti,happily for me,went to bed p etty early 
105). r 
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Sir Joshua had told me that Mr Johnson was of opinion that the "respect— 
able Hottentot" in Lord Chesterfield's Letters was not meant for himgbe- 
cause Lord Chesterfield had never seen him eat or drink; and he said to : 
Sir Joshua he thought it was meant for Lord Lyttleton,who was,to be sure 
very awkward [Cf. George Birkbeck Hill's ed. of the Life,1,267 note 2 for 
confirmation ....1 ventured this afternoon to speak of it...."One thing,’ 
said I,teettashty does not apply. You do not throw your meat anywhere 
but down your throat" Chesterfield actually said: "He throws anywhere, 
but down his throat,whatever he means to drink; and only mangles what he 
means to carve" (106). 30: We were very hearty,but there was no conversa 
tion fit fer bottling(108)% 31: The Hen. Mrs Stuart was pleasing and el- 
egant this morning....She restricted somewhat her latitude as th plurali: 
-ty of women,for she found fault with Lord Pembroke for going to other 
women when it made my Lady very uneasy. "There," said she,"is the crime 
to do what gives another pain."...I explained or illustrated the mann 
-ers of Italy....If I grow indifferent to one lady,I catch a warmth for 
another,and my former flame beams kindly on some man who has grown cold 
to some other,and thus it goes round....I said the women were great 
cheats; they were so cold. That the men talk of them in such terms,and 
imagine them so much occupied with amorous inclinations,but they find 
very little reality of that kind. She said she had often laughed at the 
men on that account; and she really believed that very few women ever 
thought(109) of it when young girls; that she used to have an aversion 
to the very idea of it....Speaking of Mr Johnson's roughness to me at 
times,I told her that he said to me At Edinburgh,before Dr Blair and som 
more,that he reckoned the day on which he and I became acquainted one of 
the happiest in his life. "Now," said I,"What a number of little attacks 
will it take te counterbalance this. If he gives me a hundred thousand 
pounds,and takes from me a shilling,er even a guinea,now and then,what a 
time will it take before he gets his great gist back again"(110). At 11 

I insisted to go to The Club... Having either been told or fancied that 
Mr Johnson was not to be there,I was forsooth so full of wisdom and abil- 
ities that I would,as I thought,supply his place. But I found him sittin; 
there,and intoxication could not keep off awe. I made a foolish attempt 
to combat with him(111). 

April 1: There was a lady in Dr Robert James's chariot,whom Mr Johnson 
treated with great respect. She proved to be Jr James's kept mistress. M 
Johnson was very angry,and told him,"Sir,at mputimenef life and your time 
of life,it is indecent te be driving about the streets with a whore." 
Said James: "....Bu$ such is my infirmity,that if I go 6 weeks without a 
woman my ballecks swell so that I cannot keep them in my breeches"(113). 
"Was net this a gross fellow?" said Mr Johnson. The curiosity was that s 
he should pronounce such a saying. Murphy said that Garrick could lead 
him en to speak the plainest bawdy. As thus: "What is the greatest pleas- 
ure,Sir?" "Why,f—-king"} Rev. Thomas Campbell corroborates Boswell's 
report in every respect,and even enlarges on the bawdy speeches. Accordir 
to his Diary,Johnson was represented by Murphy as having said that the 
second greatest ple: sure was drinking. “And therefore he wondered why the 
-re were not more drunkards,for all could drink though all could not 
f—-k" \(114). 2: Dr Percy and I walked in the Mall. The number of beauties 
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today Was enchanting. I said that when there were many of them I was kept 
on gay fancy. There were feathers enough to make me hover and bear me up. 
But when there was but ene,I fell down plum umpan sensuality. Hoole asked us 
to dine with him,as he had Dr Johnson....Wel had a good dinner. Mr Johnson 
then walked into the garden. We talked of his not being very strict in 
the practice of going to churche Mrs Hoole said that he would loiter over 
tea,and then find that(115) it was too late to go....He looked at some of 
Hoole's Tasso, which Holle wondered he should do on a day which he kept so 
religiously(116). Johnson: "To make Mrs Macauläyrridiculous is like black 
-ing the chimney"(117). Bouts rimes is a childish thing,a ridiculous thin 
and sheotild have no other name than what Edward Dilly gave them to me whe) 
when talking of Miller...boots rhymes....My avidity to put as much as ~ 
possible into a day makes me fill it till it is like to burst. 3: I break 
-fasted with Lord Fembroke....He said one night he had drank and whored 
till he was quite exhausted,....A great strong whore accested him. My Lord 
told her he was incapable. "Never fear," said she,"I'l] make it dow".... 
He assured me that he never had the venereal disease in his life. "Then," 
said I,"my Lord,it is wonderful hoew peeple lie; for I have heard that you 
gave it twice to Lady Pembroke." "It is not true," said he. " Lady Di had 
it"(118)....That "facility of manners" which Adam Smith allowed me,and th 
incidental excursions of several springs,have,it seems,qualifiedme to 
pass muster wonderfully,or rather to be unobserved as an awkward d man(119) 
4: Burke knew me in my wig and gown. I did not think he could have extrac 
~ted my physiognomy from the heap of disguise. "What," said I,"can you 
take the snail out of his shell9"(121). 6: I sultan a strass proposi 
tion to Burke: that it was better for a Scotsman and an Irishman te pres. 
—erve so much of their native accent and not to be quite perfect in Engl- 
ish,because it was unnatural. I would have all the birds of the air to re 
tain somewhat of their own notes: a blackbird to sing like a blackbird,an 
a thrush like a thrush,and not a blackbird and other birds to sing all 
like some other bird. Burke agreed with me(125). H ickey maintained that 
gentility and morality are inseparable. "Ey\mo means," said I. "The gent- 
eelest characters are often the most immoreal....A man is not genteel when 
he gets drunk; but most vices may be committed genteelly. A man may deb- 
auch his friend's wife genteely. He may ch est at cards genteelly"(126). 

Ts Addison queted the Italian epitaph "Stave. bem bene; per star meglio,ste 
qui" |Untranslatable; an expanded phrase “would be: "My health was prods 
but I wanted it to be better,consulted a physician,and here I em" (131). 
Thomas Sheridan said Johnson discovered a black heart when he said it wa : 
time for him to give up his pension when Mr Sheridan got one....H e said 
ir Johnson Was the vainest and the proudest man in the world,and would 
have no other man praised but himself. That it was Swift's great fame 
which made him always attack him,and no personal quarrel(132)....That 
Johnson was a bully. That he never feared him(133). 8: Mr Thrale told me 
oeethat there is a book of Johnsoniana kept in their family....I must try 
to get this Thralian miscellany,to assist me in writing Mr Johnson's life, 
if Mrs Thrale does not intend to do it herself(136). 10: Johnson said to 
Langton: "When Boswell gets wine,his conversation consists all of quest- 
ions"(138). 11: It was a warm day and my b god Was on fire. I went te 
Peter Street,Westminster,to the Devonshire!girl 's lodgings,and toyed with 
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with her a while(139). 14: Good Friday. I observed Mr Johnson took no 
milk to his tea. I supnose because it is a kind of animal food. Nor did 
he eat any bread at all(142). Batheaston Miller talked foolishly about 
the methods practised in France by men to prvent their wives from having 
children. "You,Sir," said he to Mr Jehnson,"have been a married man and 
will understand it"; and he spoke gross bawdy and said he had intrigued 
with men's wives in France. I wondered that Mr Johnson let him alone(145 
16: I was in the very finest spirits,and stayed and drank tea,and though 
myself agreeable,though I might be mistaken; forsas Mr Johnson observed 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds "le has now got a good deal into great company an 
and drinks to raise himself te a level with his company,without consider 
-ing that when a man is agreeable to himself,he may not be so to others. 
Lord Nerthington told us that the Duchess of Hamilton solicited his fa- 
ther te vote against Deuglas,and that his father answered "Madam, you're 
so pretty that I'd de any wickedness with you,but not for you"€148). 
Johnson: "Miss Reynolds ought not to paint. Public practice of staring 
in men's faces is inconsistent with delicacy"(149). Smiling with much 
complacency,he turned to me and said,"I look upon myself as a good-hum- 
oured fellow." The epithet fellow applied to the great lexicegrapher, the 
stately moralist,the masterly critic,as if he had been Sam Johnsen,a 
mere pleasant companion,was highly diverting; and his light notion of hi 
himself struck me with wonder., I answered,also smiling,"Ne,no,Sir; that 
will net do. You are good-natured,but net good-humoured..." Johnson: 
"There is in Scotland a certain diffusion of learning widely and thinly 
spread. Their learning is like bread in a besieged town. Every man gets 
a little,but no man gets a full meal...Flattery pleases most people. In 
the first place,the flatterer may think(150) what he says. But,in the 
second place,whether he thinks so or not,he certainly thinks us of conse 
quence enough to be flattered." Ne sooner had we made eur bow te Mr Cam 
-bridge in his library than Johnson ran eagerly to ene side oi theroom, 
intent on poring ever the backs ef the books. Said Sir Joshua,"He runs 
to examine books as I de to the pictures. But I have the advantage. I 
can see much more of ns Nu than he can of the books"(151).{ John- 
son,Life of Addisons, n he moppen MER yos c rvantes to bring his 
here to the grave, shar mi soto “natio fi ixote Jäta % ds Adais 
-on ee an undue vehemence a RO ae he would kill Sir 
Roger; being of opinion that they were born for one another,and that any 
other hand would do him wrong." 20: Lerd Pembroke told us as a matter 
of chance that he dreamt at Paris that a lady with whom he was in love 
had a mole on dparticular part of her body which was concealed,and when 
he attained to/his wishes,he found the mole on that very apot( 155). 
Review of My Life durin the Summer Session 1775: Mrs Grant,the handsome 
gay widew,disturbed me at one period(158). I supped with her three times 
at her house....It vexed me to have any degree of such a fever while I 
Was conscious of the most sincere regard for my valuabale speuse,who was 
hurt by it....luckily one evening that she supped with us she talked to 
me in an ill-bred manner,which disgusted me a good deal,and I became in- 
different....My notions of intercourse between the two sexes are perhaps 
too licentious, I am somewhat of a Solomon in that(159). 

October 9: A son was born . I heard my wife say,"God be thanked for what 
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for whatever he sends." I supposed then the child was a daughter....I 
have resolved to keep a journal ef my life every day from this important 
era in my family(163). 14: I have straw or chips in my mind which a lit- 
tle matter will kindle into a blaze. But I have more solid materials, 
hard coal and old wood,which require stronger heat to inflame them. I 
should however, take care. A chimney has been set on fire and a house 
burnt by an inconsiderable kindling(165). 21: I lost several pounds, and 
my rage for game made me sit at it on Sunday morning,which I disapproved 
of es an offence against the notions ef decency in Scotland; and I was 
vexed at having kept my wife awake so long(169). 26: “A propos of mss in 
the family ef Lord Napier. It was melancholy to see what had been writt— 
en with care,and preserved as valuable,treated as lumber; and I could no 
but moralize on what might become of my own journals. However,they servé 
to entertain and instruct myself(171). 313: I supped and drank and reared 
and played with vast keenness....l had sent home to tell that I was upon 
business; and the rage of play so heated me that I abandoned myself to 
it,and half-persuaded myself that my wife would be fallen asleep....When 
I get home there was really a dsimal scene. My wife had been up all nigh 
in anxiety and terror(173). 
November 3: My son would perhaps read this journal and be grateful te me 
for my attentions abeut him,for I was twice out speaking to his nurse. 
My wife,who does not like journalizing,said it was leaving myself embow- 
elled to posterity——a good strong figure Forestalled in the prolegomena 
to The Dunciad: "embowel and embalm him for posterity"! (174). 10: I dis 
-regarded my solemn engagement of sobriety to my friend Temple....I grew 
very drunk and miserably sick....When I got home I was shockingly affect 
~ed, being so furious that I took up the chairs in the dining-room and 
threw them about and broke some of them,and beat about my walkinp-stick 
till I had it in pieces,and then put it inte the fire and burnt it. I 
have scarcely any recollection of this horrid scene,but my wife informed 
me of it. She was in great danger,for it seems I had aimed at her both 
with chaifr:and stick. ll: Comforted myself by resolving vigorously to 
be attentively sober for the future. There is something agreeably delusi 
-ve in fesh resolution(178). 17: John Donaldson was,as usual}constantly 
aiming at extensive thought and general reflections,such as: “We admire 
extension. One who kills a single man is abherred; but a man-killer,a 
hero who has destroyed numbers,is a high cha racter." I said his convers 
-ation was a kind of whale fishing. He always launched into the wide oc- 
ean and pursued vast objects. Bat he catched nothing. Captain James Gor- 
don called Sir Adolphus Oughton " Sir Orang—outang"(183). 26: Sunday. 
While at church I was very impatient ass had Leed to be at Xote at 
v. À little afférrfive I stole gently to z's room,which I found to be 
neat and cosy. She indulged me in amerous dalliances of much familiarity 
mh’, ut though I preached frem the Old Testament,could not think of allowing 
Ww e ingress. There was nothing of art or:feverèshness on either side. I 
Gh, wasetéar that I was doing no i11(188). 27: Fell inte a fit of bad humour 
because my wife did not pay me respect enough(189). 28: I had kept my 
badchumeur all night with a strange obstinacy....After I went to bed ,my 
, wife got the better of my bad humour by asking me to be friends before 
D I fell asleep. "For," said she,"the consequence of sleep is uncertain," 
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I was struck with the awful reflection that I might net awake again in li- 
fe,and that it would be shecking to die in such a frame; and I was soften- 
ed by her tender anxiety. Much do I value and love her (190). 
December 2: I was sensible that this was very indecent; I was ill from suc 
such rakishness and knew that my dear wife would suffer. Yet I could not 
quit gaming. 4: When I came home,I found that my wife had been reading 
this(191) journal,and,though I had used Greek letters,had understood my 
visits to--—....When I reflected calmly,I thought it lucky that my journa. 
had been read,as it gave an oppertunity te check in the beginning what 
might have preduced much mischeif(192). lls About one in the merning I 
sent a note to my wife by Joseph,who had found me out,told her I was sob- 
er,and hoped she would go to beds and then I indulged my love of gaming, 
and insensibly resolved te make a night of it. 12: A bout 7 in the morn- 
inggmyy cheeky Lawrie,came and found us sitting like wizards. He told 
me at my Wife had been up all night and was quite miserable. This shock 
ed me. I thought,however,that it was in vain to go heme new(196). 17: Mr 
Hulme said Armstrong said to him some of his friends told him the Almanac 
was the best thing he had written. $" added Mr Hume,"I found the fri- 
end who told him se was himself"(200). I thought also of writing his life 
4203934 was curious te see David such a civil,sensible,comfertable looking 
man,and te recollect,"This is the Great Infidel" (201). 22? I have a mind 
incapable,or at least ill dispesed,for science of any kind(203). 
1776 
January 4: My wife very judiciously cautioned me against too much openn- 
ess with Mr Lawrie in letting him read and copy important letters,because 
though he was an honest,good lad,it was better not to be in his pewer,as 
jt might happen that I would not keep him like te longer. I shall profit 
9? Xcthis counsel to a certain degree. But really I have akind of strange 
«feeling as if I wished nothing to be secret that concerns myself. This is 
Ÿ a weakness to be corrected(214). 11: After I went to bed I had a curious 
fancy as to dreams. In sleep the doors of the mind are shut,and thoughts 
\ come jumping in at the windows. They tumble headleng,and therefore are so 
disorderly and strange. Sometimes they are stout and light on their feet, 
and then they are rational dreams(218). 
February 2: I began teday a curious bargain which I made with the Hen. 
Henry Erskine in order to acquire cerrectness in writing. We were te give 
each other a cepy of every one of our printed papers,and each was te be 
censer on the other. For every unkrammatical expression and every Scettic 
-ism except technical phrases,a shilling was to be incurred; and for ever 
-y errér in punctuation which hurt the sense of a passage and every (228) 
error of the press,sixpence was to be incurred....Nothing was to be charg 
-ed but what was acknowledged by the writer ef the paper to be just....It 
was not inelegance but incorrectness that was liable te a fine(229). 4: I 
was struck with a passage in Young's Night Thoughts,hew man "Resolves; an 
and‘re-resolves; then dies the samat (Night T,ad fin.). It was very applic 
-able to myself(230). L2s Sir Alexander Dick's amiable and classical mann 
-ers pleased me; but my mind was still hurt,and I perceived his geod qual 
—ities as a man who has a headache views the beauties ef a fine prospect. 
But I consoled myself with recollecting that even Mr Johnson has been aff 
-licted with hypochondria(234). 16: An extensive subject enlarges the ok 
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mind,as smal] subjects contract it. Im a life of Nash said to be written 
by Goldsmith,it is said that his mind shrunk in proportion to the little- 
ness of the objects about whiftg he was occupied(235). 19: My father talk- 
ed of withholding my £300 a year in order to clear the debt for which he 
was bound with me. I said,"Then I cannot live." He spoke in an indiffer— 
ent manner,as if he had never thought of the matter before(237). 27: I 
had a fit of gloomy passion this morning at breakfast,and threw a guinea 
note in the fire because my wife objected to mysubscribing three shill- 
ings for a miscellany by a Miss Edwards. I however rescued the note with 
the tongs before it was consumed,and,though a good(239) part of it was 
burnt,I got its value from the Royal Bank. This incident shocked me. Fut- 
urity was dark,and my soul had no vigour of piety. Lord Monboddo said on 
Saturday that writing down hurts the memory. Could I extract the hypochon 
»dria from my mind,and deposit it in my journal,writing down would be ver 
~y valuable. 28: Alexander Murray made a very just observation on taking 
notes,that sometimes a man catches the expressions,but not the meaning. 
"Yes," said I,"as if one should grasp the clothes and let the body escæ:: 
ape" (240). 

March 2: I drank of the most luxurious Canary with relish,calling it nect 
~are I said it would be a great happiness if one were made sa as to be 
able to drink a long time ef this,and neither be intoxicated nor sick. 
"Nay," said Miss Fanny Mackenzie,"if there were a pipe from whence it 
should drep continually into one's mouth." Called at my father's,but foun 
that a good many people who had dined with him were sitting in the draw- 
ing-room. So I did not go in. It gave me a momentary uneasiness to think 
that he had many entertainments,and did not ask me to them(243). 10: Saw 
Widow Grant with perfect indifference,and was ashamed of having heen enar 
-oured of her(248). 11: I took leave of my valuable spouse with an earnes 
embrace,and said,"God grant we may meet in a better world!" I had still e 
duel in view....I was perpetually thinking of my challenge to Lord Advoc- 
ate Henry Dundas |. I dreaded that my nerves might fail me; yet I was con 
~scious of being determined. I fancied that I might just think,think of a 
duel till I should overcome the fear of it by deadening my mind(250). 12: 
I consider thus: If I am killed,the shock is momentary; and death comes 
as well at one time as another. My wife and children will be consoled in 
a short time. At any rate I shall not feel their uneasiness....My great- 
est uneasiness was the fear of fear...-I think there is a meaning here. I 
shall ask Dr Johnson(251). 15: Edward Dilly's keen,quick,and shrill talk 
...was like letting off squibs close to my ears(253). 163 Mrs Thrale and 
I looked to each other while Dr Johnson talked,and our looks expressed 
our congenial admiration of him. I said to her,"This is Hermippus redivi- 
vus. I am quite restored by him,by transfusion of mind" J.H.Cohausen!'s 
Latin work(1742) maintains that breathing the breath of young women mayy 
contribute to longevity and perpetual youth; tr.by Dr John Campbell in 
1743 (256). I told Lord Mountstuart I had refused to Jine téte-a-tete 
with his sister-in-law Mrs Stuart next day,telling her that I durst not 
yet trust myself alone with her. My Lord,in his sly humorous Way,put this 
construction upon my words: "Why,that was just telling her,'Madam,I am so 
lewd at present that I do not choose to be alone with you. I must first 
be at a bawdy house '"(261), Dr Johnson eat oysters and drank water and 
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then he had tea. The immediate transitiom from raw oysters to sweet tea 
was strange. Oysters and sugar are a composition which one is challnged 
to eat for a wager. He said to the abbess of a convent,"Maddm,you are 
here not for the love of virtue but the fear of sin'"(262). 17: I went 
and took a place in the Oxford post-coach for Tuesddy. I liked to see 
my name put down directly under Dr Johnson(269). Dr Hunter spoke so ted: 
. , -iously and se insipidly,that my mind was in such ‘aneasiness as the fan, 
ky Ware when in want of air(270). 18: Sir Joshua asked me to dine with him 
|} today along with Pr Johnson. I told him I was engaged at Mr Montagu 
“ Stuart's. It is agreeable when one can mention an engagement so credit- 
able(272). 19: I said that Garrick would be relieved by his quitting th: 
stage. "Why,he will be Atlas with the burthen off his back." Johnson: 
"Butil know not if he will be so steady without his load"(275). Dr John 
-son said the value of statuary Was owing to its difficulty; "For",said 
he,"you would not value the finest cut head upon a carrot." Here I take 
it he was not just; for although the difficulty may enter into the esti 
-mation of the value of a marble head,I take it the durability is the 
principal reason for a preference. "Remember always," said he,"——" 
Boswell left the greater part of a line blank,intending to write down 
Johnsen's counsel when he recalled it. What he cannot remember is what 
Johnson tells him he must never forget (276). 20: A propos of Dr Will- 
iam À dams's courteousness to Hume o Of all this I disapproved. Where t 
there is a controversy concerning a passage in a classic,or concerning 
a question in antiquities,or some such subject,one may treat an antagon 
—ist with politeness and respect. But where the controversy is concerni 
-ing the government or religion of my country,it is of such vast import 
—ance to have the better,that the person of an opponent is not to be s 
spared. If a man firmly believes that religon is a great treasure,he 
will consider q writer who endeavours to deprive mankind of it as a rob 
—ber....A robber whe reasons as the gang de in The Beggar's Opera,who 
call themselves practical philosophers(II.i),and may have as much bona 
fides as pernicious speculative philosophers,is not the less an object 
of just indignation. An abandoned profligate may have a notion that it 
is not wrong to debauch my wife; but shall À therfore not detest him,an 
if I catch him making an attempt,shall I treat him with politeness,nay 
with compliments upon his genteel address? No,I will kick him downstair 
or break his bones. That is,if I really love my wife,or have a true 
notion of honour. H ume,then,certainly should hot be treated well by a 
Christian priest(278). 21: Pr Johnson said of Sir Richard Steele, "He 
practised the lighter vices." I catched at this saying as a kind of ine 
-ulgence to licentiousness in women and wine, My two late visits to en 
amorous lady in London gave me an interest in desiring such an indulg- 
ence. I can declare that they did not affect my mind more than drinking 
a pot of porter when thirsty,but I was in some doubt whether this was 
owing to sensual thoughtlessness in me or to harmlessness in the acts 
(283). 22; Johnson agreed withme that it was not true that a man never 
could be in love but once,and I think he also agreed with me that a man 
may be in love with several women at a time(°87). 23: I sa w oatcakes 
at breakfast. It was pleasant to find the food of horses so much used 
in Pr Johnson's own town(291). 24: Miss Anna Seward was rather a pr tty 
e 
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AG é 
woman. She had bright eyes but I thought tert cee I thought one migh 
make an epigram in the old style of conceit,end compare her eyes and 
mouth to lights placed at the mouth of a conl-pit. 25: This morning when 
I was pressing Dr Johnson closely with some question concerning himself, 
he rebuked me smartly,ané said that this questioning was not the convers- 
ation among gentlemen(295). I offended him again tonight,for,having a 
copy of the Johnsoniana in my pocket,I took it out,and showed his head 
prefixed,very ill done indeed. He said I should never speak of a man in 
his own presence. No doubt it is indelicate(298). 27: I maintained it 
was better to have fine clothes. Here I again brought myself into a scrap 
-e,for I heedlessly said,"Would not you,Sir,be thabetter of velvet and 
embroidery?" "Sir," said he,"you put an end to an ‘argument when you intro 
~duce aman himself. Have you no better manners? That you want" (301). 
28: The rattling ef the coach today prevented me from hearing Tr Johnson 
talk. I told him so. "Then," said he,"you may go hang yourself." It is 
strange when such a sally bursts from him(302). 29: I hastened to the la- 
dy's with whom I had once been amorously connected and had lately twice 
renewed the connexion(303). She was not at home ,which disappointed my de- 
sirese.e..I was picked up by a strumpet at the head of St James's Street, 
and in my drunken venturousness I lay with her. 30: Jenny Taylor,the girl 
with whom I had lain last night,told me that she lived in Peter Street, 
Westminster. I was much afraid of having catched the venereal disorder, 
and went this forenoon to find her and examine her. But I could get no 
intelligence of her. Returning through the Park,I observed a prettyyfresh 
-looking girl. She told me her name was Nanny Smith,a servant-maid out on 
an errend(304). She agreed to go with me to the One Tun,Chelsea,a house o 
of lewd entertainment,and there I enjoyed her(305). 31: The whoring rage 
came upon me. I thought Í would devote a night to it. I went to Charing 
Cross Bagnio with a wholesome—looking, bouncing wench,stripned,and went to 
bed with her. Bus after my desires were satiated by repeated indulgence, 
I could not rest; so I parted from her after she had honestly delivered t 
me my Watch and ring and handkerchief,which I should not have missed I 
was so drunk. I thought of my valuable spouse with the highest regard and 
warmest affection,but had a confused notion that my corporeal connexion 
with whores did not interfere my love for her. Yet I considered thst I 
ra injure my health,which ther could be no doubt was an injury to her 

306). 

April 1: I went to Duck Lane,Westminster,and found my last night's harlot 
by the name of Nanny Cooms,and persuaded myself that she was not infected 
But whom did I see in that blackguard lane but my pretended servant-maid, 
Nanny Smith! Cooms said she could not answer for her,for the young man 
who lived with her,a corporal,was now in the hospital. This made me almos 
sick with fear. But Cooms hadlast night spoken to me of a pretty fair 
girl who was on call. I sent for her and enjoyed her,and —-~-—a kind of 
license I never had (307). 3: I started John Maclaurin's uneasiness 
on account of the ridicule thrown on his father in Goldsmith's Animated 
Nature Goldsmith had written that Colin Maclaurin,a professor of mathemat 
-ics at Edinburgh University,was likely to dislocate his jaw if he yawned 
and was likely to yawn if he saw anyone else doing it-—-a situation full 
of possibilities for a teacher (314). 4: I had noted since yesterday 
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morning a few signs of the venereal disorder,though moderate ones(315). 
5: Mindful of the Pather of whem Pr Johnson told me,who was peevish if he 
fasted and therfore did not fast,I had taken some soup....My prejudice at 
what is Scotch is perhaps unreasonably strong(319). After I had written t 
to my wife,I want and paid a visit to a lady,who argued with me that marr 
-iage Was certainly no more but a political institution...."Therefore," 
said she,"it is merely a mutual contract which if one party breaks,the 
other is free. Now my husband I know has been unfaithful to me a thousand 
times,I should therefore have no scruple of conscience,I do declare,to ha 
-ve an intrigue,and I am restrained only by my pride..."(320). 10: We 
talked of Johnson,and if he ever went to women. I said I durst not ask 
him. Said Sir John Pringle: "I would not live with a woman whom I durst 
not ask that." "Why," said I,"I durst not ask you,Sir John." I paused to 
try if he would tell me of his own accord,but he said nothing(322). 11: 
Johnson: "Poetry,indeed,cannot be translated,and therefore it is the poet 
that preserve languages; for we would not be at the trouble to learn a `~ 
language when we can have all that is written in it just as well in a tra 
anslation. But as we cannot have the beauties of peetry but in its orig 
“inal language,we learn it"(329). Johnsons "Y ou may find wit and humeur 
in verse,and yet it is not poetry. Hudibras has a profusion of these,yet 
is not to be reckoned a poem"(331). " Then,Sir,what is poetry?" "Why, 
is much easier to tell what it is not. We all know what light is,but 
is not easy to tell what it is." I wished to get from him a definitior 
poetry,but could not at this time(332). 
May 15: Mr John Wilkes placed himself next to Dr Johnson,and behaved to 
him with so much attention and politeness that he gained upon him insensi 
-bly. No man eat more heartily than Johnson,or loved better what was nice 
and tasty. Mr Wilkes was at great pains in helping him with some fine ve- 
al. "Pray give me leave,Sir——It is better here-—-—A little of the brown—- 
-Some fat,Sir——-A bit of the stuffing---Some gravy-—--Let me have the plea 
-sure of giving you some butter—-—Albew me to recommend a scueeze of an o 
-range-—-or the lemon perhaps mayyhave more zest." "Sir,Sir,I am obliged 
to you,Sir," cried Jehnson,bowing and turning his head to him with a look 
for some time of " surly virtue" London,1.146 | ,but in a short time of 
complacency(347). ë 
Interview with Mrs Rudd: SHE: "I have too ch virtue to be a prude,and 
too much sense to be a coquette." I: "I dare say you,could make me do 
anything——make me comit murder....ls a pretty(351); one of your perfect- 
ions?" SHE: "Yes." I: "Your eyes—-" Shes "Poets and painters have told 
me enough of them." When I took a Kiss,she Said,"I have heard I had a 
fine mouth." Snatched several,with passion(352). There was upon the whole 
—--"Celia altogether"——~something so pleasing and insinuating that I coul 
belive her power to be what we have said | Hypochondriack No.11,Aug.1778P 
"There is a very good song in one of the collections of smaller nieces of 
poetry,in which a lover analyses his mistress,if that phrase may be used, 
and after examining her title to different perfections one by one,and 
still being obliged to acknowledge her deficiency,he accounts for his pre 
-ference by saying,in short " 'Tis Celia all together'". The song is in 
William Whitehead's The Je ne sais quoi |. She was not a robber but a 
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thief. I wished her good night with a kiss which she received without aff 
~ectation of any kind. I was then a little confused. Churchill satirizes 
Lord Lyttleton for being curious in his grief in his Monedy on the death 
of his first tàđy. I was here actually curious in kissing. I thought of 
Mrs Rudd's fame for enchantment and all her history. I never hinted at an 
intrigue. I wondered what she thought of me(361)./ 


- The notorious Margaret 
Caroline Rudd nee Youngson or Young,for some toate the most talked-of 
woman in Great Britain,has no artééle in the DNB. Her father was an apoth 
-ecary in the north of Ireland. She married at t 17 a Lieutenant Valentine 
Rudd,but soon left him end embraked on the career of a woman of pleasure, 
posing as a foreign lady of mysterious but noble origin under the veried 
names of Miss de la Rochette,Miss Malfaisans,Miss de Grosberg,etc. She 
used the position as French teacher or governess to lead herself to profi 
-table connexions with wealthy men whom she afterwards blackmailed. Wa 
1770,when she pr mas 25,she accepted the protection of a certain Daniel. 
Perreau and furnished the brains of a gang of forgers(352-5) 4 
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Geoffrey Bullough,Mirror of Minds(1962), 
A Shakespeare or a Henry James may transcend that knowledge; 
more conventional writers will he content to portray emotion 
and character in terms of contemporary theory or popular assum 
=ptions, Their imaginations will indéed be conditiored by the 
ideas about human nature prevalent in their age(2). 
In Troilus and grgseyde Chaucer elaborates Boccaccio's descrip 
tion of the emotions of the two lovers; here the symptoms are 
i often in accordance with the romantic code of loves when Troil 
X -us hears Criseyde approach his heart trembles and he sighs, 
he is paralysed when she speaks(III,573 92-8)(ñ). 
"There were three wily,three wily there were,---/A fox,a friay 
end a woman,/There were three angry,three angry there were,--- 
/A vasv,a weasel,and a woman(6),/There were three chattering, 
three chattering there were,---/A piesa jay,and a woman,/There 
were three would be beaten,three would be beaten there were,-- 
/A mill,a stockfish,and a woman"(T,Wright,ed,,Songs and Carols 


from a Ms, of the 15th Century,no.4){(7), 

ikë- Grevilie’ss rejection oF reason(Treatie of Humane Learn- 
ang) is repeated in Rochester's Sat against Hankinds "that 
vain Animal,/Who is so proud of being ratlonal (247, 

While justifying the ways of God to men Milton naturally consi 
-ders the place of the human mind in the scheme of Creation(25 


The Fall of man,like lucifer's,comes from freely choosing sen- 
se and passion rather than reason,but also from a misuse of 


reason itself by Hve(Cf.1X.706-93 VV,126-30 on the hubris of 
knowledge)(26), When Adam falls it is "Against his better know 
Bee ian) deceav'd,/But fondly overcome with Femal charm"(IX, 


998-9)(27), The Angel advises Adam to live a Shristien life, 
which is better than to know "All secrets of the deen,all Nat- 
ure's works"; "then wilt thou not be loath/To leave this Parad 
-ise,but shalt possess/A Paradise within thee,happier farr"’ ~ 
(XII,585-7) (29), 
\ Sandford: "Love all the senses doth beguile/And hleareth all , 
. our eyes3/It cuts off freedom of the mind/And makes us gape fo 
flies"(3oe, blind; cf, Chuethyatd: "The blind eats many flies" 
(31). “My thoughts are sheep which I both guide and serve", 
writes Sidney in the Arcadia,whereas in Daniel,"My thoughts, 
like hounds, pursue me to my death"(32)}, 
s Robert Graves's witty poem "Ovid in Defeat":"*Let man he ploug 
-” meshare,/Yoman is fields3/Flatter,beguile,assault,/And she must 
yield.'//..e//Ovid instructs you how/Neighbours' lands to 
ploughs/*Love smacks the sweeter/For a broken vow.'//Follows 
his conclusion/Of which the gist is/The cold "post coitu Homo 
tristis'"(Poems,1927,p,150) (35). — 
X Sir John Davies asserts of the soul: "She is sent as soone to 
/\ China as to Svaine,/And thence returnes,as soone as shee is se 
sent,/She measures pith one time,and with one paine,/An ell 0 


silke,and heav'ns wice sprending tent" (Nosce Tejpsum) ,It was 
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an easy step from this to regard Fancy as the active power of 

the soul "Who in a Minute can the Earth surround/And sinke into 
her center,then ascend"(John Davies of Nereford,Microcosmos) (45) 
Cowley celebrates Fancy: "Thou fathom'st the deep gulf of ages 
past,/aAnd canst pluck up with ease/The years which thou dost 
please;/..." Cf, Hobbes's “Answer to Davenant": "So that when 
she seemeth to fly from one Indies to the other,and from Heaven 
to Earth,and to pere trate into the hardest matter and obscurest 
places,into the future and into herself,end all this in a point 
of time,the voyage is not very’ great,herself being all she seeks 
3 and her wonderful clelerity consists noi so much in motion as ï 
in copious Imagery discreetly ordered and perfectly registered 
in the Memory," Unlike most of his contemporaries,who regarded 
Fancy as a curio®hunter,an Autolycus,a "picker up of uneonsider- 
ed trifles",Cowley perceived something of its unifying power,and 
in his ode "Of Vit" insisted on the concordia discors: "In a 
AT pisos of Wit all things must be,/Vet all things there agr- 
ee"(46), w 
Like Sprat in the Histo of the Royal Society,Locke considers 
"figurative speech also an abuse of language": "fndeed are perf- 
ect cheats" (Essay, Bk III, chex, sect. .31-4) (100). Wit in the sense 
cf Fancy became suspect and Locke contrasted it with judgment 
and condemned it(Bk II,ch.xi,sect,.2)(104), Locke discussed the 
theory of association,but with grave suspicion of any notions 
not bound together by reason(Hk II,ch.xxxi11,sect,5), Such 
strong combinations of irrational idees were a kind of madness 
(126) responsible for our prejudices and false opinions, They hi 
hindered truth so much that -eudeators ought "diligently to watch 
and carefully to prevent the undue connexion of ideas in the 
minds of young people," Locke would have thought The Prelude a 
proof that Yordsworth hai been badly brought upj(127 
It was no accident that James Mill's Analysis of the Phenomena 
of the Human l'ind(1829) was puhlisheé within 10 vears of Dalt- 

j }. onte announcement of the atomic system of chemistry, For associa 
f ntionism was an atomistic theory, J,S,Mill speaks figuratively o 
iof the "chemical combination"-6f impressions and ideas: "These 
yy therefore are cases of mental chemistry: in which it is proper 

to say that the simple ideas generate,rather than that they com 


Alpraisings@o@esthe "consummate skill" with which Goldsmith manag- 
hé ed the transitions in T aveller(137),. The associationist doctr- 
y ] ine produced at least one striking critical essay in Walter whit 


ni=erts Specimen of a Commentary on Shakespeare(138)(138), 

j The doctrine In Walter Pater’s onclusïTon* to The Renaissance 
went back to Hume's statement on the mind as "a bundte or coll- 
ection of different perceptions which succeed each other with an 

inconceivable rapidity" (Treatiga, 2k I,Ptiv,sect,6). Condillac in 
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té des sensations: "To live is properly to enjoy,and that 
Bau Tongest who is most proficient in multiplying the ob- 
jects of his enjoyment," M111 in Rens "Of the 
outward world,we know and can know absolutely nothing,except the 
sensations which we experience from it"(190), From this Pater 
derives thelesson that our aim in life should be to make the 
most of the passing sensations and ideas which keep each of us 
“a solitary vrisoner"(191),. 
Fresh truth was found in Dryden's maxim,"Great wits are sure to 
madness near allied," Lombroso wrote of "mattoids", Such was 
the scientific thought which,percolating through press,helped 
to transform the Bohemianism of Victorian artists from the hapn 
-y-go-lucky vouthfulness depicted in Murger's novel to a cult o: 
deliberate abnormality which encouraged poets to accentuate 
their oddities, If ius were abnormal,to be abnormal might be 
a proof of genius tals, Cf FeGalton,Inguiries into Human Facult: 
and its Development(19883 } ; Ter sbek, Ths Insanity of Genius 
39 6). 
Poe's theory in his essay on "The Poetic Principle" that moment: 
.\ of heightened consciusness were inevitably short,and that "a 
`` long poem does not exist",like Pater's,ignored the poetic as we: 
well as the psychological importance of phases of lowered tensit 
-on,the rise hefore and the recuperatory fall after the moment 
of "hard gemlike flame", As Wm James wrote of "the stream of 
eonsciousness!: "Like a bird's life,it seems to he an alternat- 
ion of flights and perchings" (214). 
What exists below the level of consciousness was generally reg- 
arded as untanvahle, Mills "vhat this being is, though it is my- 
self,I have no knowledge,other than the series of its states of 
consciousness"(Logic,p.46), Dean Mansel flatly declared "I exis’ 
in so far as I am a Person; and I am a person in so far as I em 
conscious"(Metaphysics,1860,pn,354.5), On the other hand,Coleri. 
dge's Notebooks bear witness to his realisation that mich went 
on below the conscious mind(227}, Te poets at first resisted 
the Freudian psychology---witness W,J,Turner's "Psychoanalyvis" 
anc @é@la Hare's "Dream"(228), Ddla Mare cries: "O PCesy of well. 
spring clear,/Let no sad Sciencel thee suborn,/Yho art thyself i 
its planisphere," The first British poet to make extensive use 
of the idea of the U,conscious was Robert Graves,wno in(229) 
"Outlaws" says: "Cld sods almost dead,maligh/Starving for nrpaic 
dues,/Incense an fire,salt,blood and wine,/And an unclean muse! 
(Poems,19°73 revised in Collected Poems 1959: "And € arumming 
miaise*} (230), Cf "Incubus", "The Haunted “ouse","Reproach",etc, 
Mark Rladwin said that in the modern world “Aristotle's ‘lan is 
? aie animal! becomes ‘han is a society individualizeé'" 
237) 
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William Righter,Legic and Criticism. 
I have in my first chapter had a glance at theeries of value. It is like 
a visit te a peor relation te whem we are bound by duty,but from whem we 
can expect little pleasure(viii). 
"Fifty million Frenchmen can't be wrong" was ence a phrase that seemed te 
have seme mg. The shew ef hands decides(4). Richards's theory is a 
simple naturalistic theory of value which uses satisfaction as the ultim 
-ate criterien. It can be shewn in the case ef any simple naturalistic 
criterien that it either extends its use te the peint that it leses all 
ef its natural meaning and se explains nothing; er that,if it keeps its 
natural meaning,situations can be found te which it dees net apply(12). 
If "satisfying" is indistinguishable frem "geod" there is ne point in des 
-cribing good things as such,er asking whether or net any good thing is 
satisfying er vice versa,as nothing more would be uhdersteod by saying 
that it was,and te say that it was net would be a puzzling contradiction. 
On the other hand,if "satisfying" keeps its normal meaning,we can surely 
find cases where a work is satisfying but net geod er where it is geed 
but net satisfying. Te say that others find it satisfying,er that there 
are various levels among eur satisfactions,is te add qualifitation that 
makes the criterion altegether different. Of ceurse,when giving reasons 
for judgments naturalistic reasons are often the best(13). 
Berenson: "Form is the life-enhancing aspect ef visible things"(Aesthet- 
ics and Histery,p.62). "Geod" is used to indicate thet semething is goed 
of its kind witheut necessarily meaning that the ebject is good as a wer!) 
of art. We may say that a particular painting is a less geed example ef 
its genre than anether,but is still a better painting. We eften detect 
excellence in the actual breaking away frem the limitatien ef a genre. 
"Great" expresses something of the scepe(66) ef the werk in questien and 
has consequently mere ef a descriptive centent. While "good" and "great" 
may mean quite different sorts ef things when referring te people and ac: 
-tiens,their difference in speaking ef geod works of arti is nermally ene 
of degree. To say that this or that is a good act er that Gandhi was a 
good man is to make a quite serieus statement in which the ethical weigh 
is distinctly felt. On the ether hand,to say that something is a good 
work ef art is quite a nencommittal sort of thing te say,and te sayrthat 
Shakespeare is a good writer is te be almost ridiculeus. It is te say 
something true enough,but altogether inappropriate(67). Pure value words 
like "beautiful" add little te the discussien. They are simply prefaces 
to explanatien(69). To assert that a judgment is alse an expression ef 
feeling is a contingent ebservatien,but to identify it with an express- 
ion of feeling is te force some doubtful connections. We may very well 
make some statements using a feeling adjective when we are not actually 
feeling anything at all. We may say,"That picture is disgusting" without 
feeling any disgust. This a detachment of the feeling word from the act- 
ual(70) state of feeling. There are,in fact,3 obvieus uses for psycholeg 
-ical adjectives of this kind. They refer to states of mind,the qualitie 
of works ef art in which role they are descriptive,and they also act as 
measures of judgment(71). 
There is eften an assumption that the arguments in criticism are suppert 
~ing certain conclusions. This is a very serious mistake in emphasis as 
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the actual judgment may be very banal while the reasons given are quite ex 
~citing and relevant. We read the arguments,look at the examples with int- 
erest,but merely glance at the conclusien(74). It is rather like taking a 
trip through an unfamiliar country and then coming out in some well—knewn 
place with one's new disceveries put in a familiar context(75). 
R.P.Blackmur describes the language of poetry as "symbolic action" and 
that symbolic action as a form of "gesture"(91). He gives his notion ef 
gesture two distinctive uses: any movement which expresses feeling and any 
sign which expresses something more than the words in it actually say. 
"Gesture" becomes so all-inclusive a term as to mean nothing in particular 
(92). Either Blackmur wishes to define the concept of gesture so braodly 
that it is simply an equivalent for expressive activity in any of the arts 
and then to identify the expressive activities when observed as being a 
ferm of gesture,in which case his argument is circular and the notien emp- 
ty. Or he is really relying en the erdinary meaning of gesture,but is de=- 
ing se in an extended sense(94). There are many repetitiens ef word that 
are ebvieusly net gestures in any intelligible sense,and there are seme 
which we might gladly call gestures which are by no means peetry. In what 
sense are Hamlet's repetition of "Well..well" and King Lear's "Never ,nev- 
er never" gestures?(96). Of course the particular phrases have in their 
context a pewerful poetic force. But this extra ferce is hardly explained 
by callingthem gestures; the words themselves are hardly made such throug} 
mere repetitien(97). 
Criticism is the werk,net ef hedgehegs,but ef foxes. And its autenemy con- 
sists not in its pessessien ef a discipline of its own,but in its preserv 
-ing ef this open character,in its refusal to be assimilated inte any of 
the ether studies which make: claims upon it(116). 
We might say of a most elusive characterisation that it struck the “exact! 
nete,as that a descriptien of Pater catches the "exact" quality of Leonar- 
de. This may be true even if the words are vague and indirectly suggest- 
ive. Not only de degrees ef exactness alter in centext,but the "inexact" 
instructien,description,characterisation,respense may serve eur purpese 
exactly. "The vague werd has its precise use"(118). 
There is perhaps seme law of diminishing returns by which the mere neatly 
( ae fits the subject matter,the less exciting and illuminating it is 
125). 
Te what extent dees a Frenchman censider the "explicatien de texte" te be 
genuine criticism? The mest detailed "critical" essay has nene of the int- 
erest we feel in the works ef the great critics(142). A clever young man 
whe knews all "the right meves" may be a superb student and,if se inclinec 
eventually an excellent teacher,yet an indifferent critic,if a critic at 
a11(143). Great institutions will encoura ge the recegnizablé academic 
virtues. Seme things can be taught and talent is net one of them(144). 
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John Passmore: $ Hundred Years of Philosophye 

The kind of insularity which does not rule out an occasional Con. 
tinental tour or a slightly more extended stay in the Tmited Stat 
~ege-ewithout in either case "going nativet, I do not profess to 
he speaking for eternity; it is a salutary reflection that had I 
written this honk in 1800(7) I should have dismissed Berkeley end 
Hume in a ines,in order to concentrate my at'ention on Dugald 
Stewart--~an4' that in 1850 the centre of my interest would? have 
shifted to Sir william Tamilton(5), ty 
111 came to feel that Rentham's radicalism was in certain respe 
doctrinaire,"the empiricism of one who has had little experience", 
Zentham, Mill sugzests,fell into the error typical of “a man of 
clear ideas",vho in his zeal for clarity concludes that “whatever 
is seen confusedly does not exist", But he remained feithful to 
Rentham's "method of 4etail",which consists in "teating wholes by 


it resolving them into their parts,ahstractions by resolving them 
E 
ii 


nto things, classes and generalities hy distinzuishing them into 


Y individnais,..en4 bresking every question into pleces before att. 
_empting to solve 1t"(13), 1111 agred with Macaulay who castigated 
pis James Will's Essay on Government that political science cannot he 
iif axioms in 


wlAerived from 


In the manner of geometry. At the same time 


wMacaulay's appeal to experience---to "the teachings of history" 
vas unscientific, "Empiricism", in Will's mouth,is often a term 
of abuse,cquivalent to "bad generalisation" (23), 
The German materialists often deliherately set out to shock, @eGe, 
Karl Vogt in his Physiological Epistles; "The brain secretes th 
tes hile 


thought, Just as the Liver secretes e" Wills "With us,heretic. 
al opinions,,. never blaze out far and wide,hut continue to smould 
er in the narrow circlespf beens bs and studious persons among 
whom they originate"(On Tihberty)(34), Science was retning ground 
rapidly,pulled along,we migħt say,by the locomotive,which for the 
first time made tangible the advantages of scientific progress, 
Dr Jenkinson in ¥,4%,Mallock's The New Republic spéRe of "a frog w 
with half a brain having destroyed more theology then all the doc 
ators of the Church with their whole hraîns coula build up again" 
(For details of this famous frog,see Huxley,Science and Cultures 


"Of the Hypothesis that Animals are Automata råe wuetelet, 
gur l'Fomme(1835); LéBuechner Kraft und ans Men there 
was Derwin, The "religion of scfence",as= the Monsignore described 
it in Disraeli's Lothair,has two ingredients: “Instead of Adam, 
our ancestry is tTaced to the most grotesque of creatures; thou 
is phosphorus,the soul complex nerves,and our moral sense a secre 
-tion of sugar"(36), The part played by Spencer's Tirst Principlé 
in Olive Schreiner's Phe Story of an African Tarm(39), Wor Sanit 
on Spencer's Unknowables "A proposal to take something for God 
simply because we do not know what the devil it can be"(40), 

None of the 19th-century scientific publicists is of any importan 
-ce as a philosopher, “et their work had a considerable impact up 


-on the development of philosophy, fust ere existence 
> ag The exis” 
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of an underworld nffacte the lives of respectable citizens who ne 
ever venture into it, ‘Materialism and atheism could no Jonger be 
Aismieced as the sacret vices of a few eccentric persons, There 
was mich vhilesohical shutting of “windows and closing of doorse 
In imitation of science, philosopners began to specialise(46}, The 
Lre was an“thusiasm,new to Germany, for the theory of knowledge; 
and with it a revival of interest in British emnirical philosophy 
-thich had always heen epistemological in its emphasis, For a shor 
time, indeed, traditional roles were ecurlously reversed: onilosophi 
esing of the ®ritish type was et 1% most powerful in Germany just 
at a time when philosonhising of ta German type was exerting its 
greatest influence in Rrivain, Ana then later tt was witn weapons 
forged in Britain but sharpened in Germany that 2Oth-century Brit 
„ish empiricism won its victories over Anglo-German idealism(47), 
In Germany, legeliansim had completely failed to arrest the progr- 
ess of materialism; it was introduced into Great Britain to fule 
fil that Ved ppd bead J,Pucelle,L'Idealisme en Angleterre de Cole 
eriire a Rradler(1955), 

T.rerrier's search of tne Absolute or a ‘substantial,cenuine or 
unparasitical heing"(51}. An attemnt to "kasp sefenece in its plae 
ce"; the desire to he “at home in the "niverse", Tohn frote's man 
-ner of.philosophising is perhaps the first example of that Sarb- 
ridge spirit which was to reach its culmination in the work of 
yep 00%G,9.2.,018 preference for “the language of ordinary men" 
(52), according to Edward Saird, there are “no antagoniems which 


je 


cannot he reconalled" for Hegel(s53), TH Gresn is the Mr Grey of 
"re Humphrey Yard's Robert nlsemere( 139R) (55); he returns to Man 


rather than to NecelTSo)o 

Fetradlez is Cheiron in Elinor Glynts Nalevone(1912), Of German 
phil 1 conclusions,¢c 
-me i 


ion ; is Je mae pre i pearance an 
ali a 16 Be pita ce waite Brad eiA] 
egelianism and PersonalTty,Seth wrifess Tan sel? fe a natga 
existence, .,nertTectls Tmpervlons,.,.to other selves,.,, 2 very ch 
jeter of a self is this exclnsiveness," This Aoctrine 
wat. “ne essential isolation of the self fs a cormonplace of late 
ARS hecentury anà early 2Cthecentury literature; cf “audelaire's 
ai" sentimenta destinee eternellement solitaire” an? 7,S,zliot's 
44 words in Jaste Land,"in a prison,walting for a key", Eliot began 
< BB & prilosopher who turned to Lelbniz for his inapiretiont72)., 
Ko one has oar beon convinced thet the Masel MeTagcart describes 
př exists outside hie fertile imagiration, Ne wrote In a letters "If 
r one was a Christian one would have to worship Christ ant I Aontt 
+ like him very mch,...woulf vou like a man or a girl who really 
imitated Shrist?"(76). j 


Qe 
<a 


The Reals of Ends he said that pluralism is not enough: "The 
tistis whore te n whore fomces 
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of experiences, but not a whole experience,a whole of lives, hut not 
a Living whole, whole of teing wrt without a complete ant perfect 
beinge” The strains and stresses within his philosophy derive larg 
-ly ‘rom hie attempt to reconet ts the unity of the system with 
the distinctness of its oe 


aphers, To 
experience to oa 
member, mat Ai rere h its een ta with “the erstem 45 a 
whole(36), Yhereas Bradley said "that is only an appearance of the 
aimee E in a Aepreciatory tone of cairn, e Was delighted 
==." that s an appearance of the nie (ns F.l'ouang,De l'hum- 

¿+ Svo 2 enees ee ae 

epelianisr la 
ett tnd) s | cae is pS a 2 t 

ERT Mha daanast and loftiest a 


ue Eu the vartioutar human beine 14 his ce st isolation" 


an early article on "Kind ane “eality"()tind,1392)s "Ontol 
7 “play, the theory of knowledge Is WOrKs Ontolosy is the chil 
“Towing S04pe burn les,philosovhies] cnalysis ie the miner digging 
zola"(S0)_ On his philoesphy,yorre wimerica sharpened its 
otn(94), 
edeacni ree te impact upon Oxford untergrañuat 


as iz omphasised i 

Sapien I lackengieats Sinister Stree mie very style was 

rotasta- the PY innaney of nis manner and *he wlolence of his 
amicsSe Ne wrots of mradlevs "he has exercised z reign of terror 

on Die nach use of epicrams anc sarcastic fontnotes"(115) 
Logic(1890)s "I will no lonrer consent to live sil 

Pais of had lorie end had philesophy which 
k has laid upon ue"(1"%), í 
Famous last nhast er to his Prineinlesb? Tsychkolony Tanas 


twrt the shoractertstis nothot nf proof tn lotto an? mothemat 
zonsiats in ‘skinrine ee when wea coche fro 
ant #5 equals 0 net "å wis The mara fact 
are not alvars possi sin for > vample,when 
ID loyas 2" 44 Anno mnt Folia that A lovest"-.. 
to saa that ‘her relations are not of our meting (147). 
à and, one aft te fiort Hn reevornd to Nyrantano's mark à: Vas 
# 
1(197). And Stout,ve mar rememher, tanght hoth Moore and 
n tha Aaye s when vs wie workine on his Nal bic Perchoatlev(oc09)} 
: he > + + pe eee > RE raed 
int rontor chanter of * a Forstorts Te + fou ney( 1907 
an Amnranrtnn of anses À on, ang atamalari on + aan rovorslias jr 
2 eur creare n? the rrarent century: 205). Yo «writer hes over 
aahi “4 Agenaye, Le aly ng Gea,oore tn anhteve utter els arity ora 
nttop simoltatty reuntess tt hs Certyeade : Stein, Yet Var aes mrots to 
a rcoves HE Find vonr brother ever: ara ing anise ahe surer(2csi 
Fasliet thebts poore = 


e 
ASSET still ba tma hnt sartat 


nly Pre 
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never be vroved trus(210), 

Gook Tilson had = great respeat, like so many of his Orford succe. 
ssors,for ordinary usages this,acain,is Aristotelian(244) , 
within a seam-bursting eclecticism, Russell, Bergson and Plato had 
somehow to make room for tnemselves,as the revresentatives(279), 
respectively,of matter, life and value in Joad's system( 280), 

A Sydney newspaper once referred to "tne Zastern Sage,Santavana" 


289). : : 
Sohens emphasis on polarity suggests a way out of the traditiona. 
impasses of philosophy---a plague,and at the seme time a benison, 
upon all philosophical houses( 2945 
Hegelianism in Italy was interpreted concretely,ae a philosophy 
of history rather than as a "logic"; Hegel,like so many other Ger 
-mansswWes humanised as he moved toward the Mediterranean, Tor ex 
emples gSpaventa,Croce,Gentile(301), 
to poet neat in a satisfactory way between the RES types 
of American Idealism is a task calculated to tring, the hist an 
to an early crave(313), Vale LA PAPE LT AC 
Russell's demand for “nfece-meal investisation"(365),. John wisdom 
on “same-level analysis” ard “newelevel analysis"; "Individuels 
are more ultinete then nations; senseedata and mental states are 
in their turn more ultimate than individuals"(367), 

Julian “ell in hie Epistle on the Subject of the Ethical and Acs- 
thetic Reliefs 0: udwig “Wittgenstein: "He talks nonsense 
numerous statements makxes,/Forever his own vow of silence breaks 
Jeoe/te smuggles knowledge from & secret sourceg/A mystic ir. the 
end,confessef and plain,/The ancient enemy returned againg/WZho 
knows by his @irect exverience/what is beyond all knowledge and 
ell sense," For Wittgenstein had written: "There is indeed the 
inexpressible, This showg itself; it is the mysticel"(384), Vitte 
zenstein sveral times refers to James---a rare distinction, At 
one tine,James's Principles was the only philosehical work visibl 
on his hookshelves(456) ¢ 

"Ordinary language" philosophy at Oxford results from the craftir 
of Wittgenstein on Aristotle(439)s Gilbert Ryle,professor of 
metaphysics and J_LgAustingprofessor of moral philosophy, Austin 
ts articles "How to Talk" and "Other inds"(449)g HL art,profe- 
ssor of Jurisprudence( 45% 

me is Bf iiss es eal Sritish philosophers to tneir Contir 
-ental colleagues is sometimes reminiscent of the famous newspape 
er poster announcing a fog in tre Pritish Channels "Continent 
Isolated'(459). Sartre begins his eing and Hothivaness by quotir 
e famous Serkeleyan phrase,but he soon maces Tt clear That he 
cannot have lonke? closely at Berkeley's works, Ignoring Perkele 
“ey limitation of "to he is to he perceived" to the heineg of mate 
erial things,he solemnly argues that this theory will not suffice 
since ere must also he & perceiver,if there is to he < perceiv 
-e4(460), 
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H,R,Trevor-Roper: The Easty Days of Hitler(“rd ed.) 
‘yhom the gods wish to destroy they first make raad(x) Since there 
are no substantial errors to correct or significant omissions to 
repair,I have decided to fol ow the wise example of Pontius Pilat 
-e and say, Yhat I have written I have written, Any book which is 
worth reprinting at all can afford to carry the evidence of its 
date{xi). James Spedding said that every historian,when faced 
with a statement of fact,must ask himself the questions Yho first 
said so,and what opportunities had he of knowing it?{xiv), She 
forestalled execution by suicide(xv), Professor Hankey:`No matter 
though nime-tenths of the marks and measurements corresponded,so 
long as there is a tenth that doesnot do so,we should not be fles 
and blood if we did not ignore the mime points and inisist only 
on the tenth" (xxiii), Since the world has not chosen to remember 
my critics,I shall mot now,by maming then,disturhb that decent obl 
-ivion( xxx}. The Russians,from the start,comtrolled all the evid- 
ence(xxxvi), Their search im Hitler's Bunker itself was anazingly 
incomplete: they left Hitler's diary---a stout hound volume 14 
inches hy 7---lying im his chair forfour nonths to he discovered 
by a British visitor(xliii), During all this time,even when the 
Russians im Rerlim had come nearest to anouncing “itler's death, 
Stalin in Moscow was frmlv detlaring that he was alive, Tass said 
the German broadcast atenent of Hitler's death to he "a fresh 
Faséist'tritk," Stalin either helieved it hecause he wanted to 
believe it,or stated it because he wanted it to he helieved(xlvii 
Ye said that Hitler was im hiding probably in Spain or Argentina, 
His ill-considered dogmatism,like « papal indiscretion, became, by 
the mere machinery of ideological power,an infallible truth befor 
which inconvenient evidence must bow and retire, However,the dog- 
ma did mot last for ever, In 1950,the “ussiams released the film 
The Yall of Terlin,in which Hilter was represented as perishing 
hy his owe hamd(ifi), They at last accepted the truth about the 
last days of Hitier as it is recorded im this hook(1947)(liv), 
Hitler'swhole previous history had been consciously theatrical, 
perhaps even operatio, In Feb,1942 he remarked: “If one hadn't a 
family to bequeath one's house to,the heast thiag would he to be 
burat im it with all its contents---a magnificent funeral pyret” 
(Hitler's Table Talk,p.316)(1xi), UE 
e Nag sading politicians were not a goverment but a court 
Total war,to the Nazis,did not mean a concentration of all etl 
upon the war,and a corresponding suspension of all irrelevant in- 
dustry,for in Germany the production of ammy inessential luxuries 
was continued; it meant indiscriminate war by all methods and in 
all elements, The structure of German politics and adninistration 
instead of heling “pyramidal” and "momolithio",was in fact a comf- 


usion of private empires,privat= s > 
n à p st mies,and private intelligence 


That ! e 
Russia could restet 
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the German armies seemed to Hitler,"the greatest strategic geni- 
us of all time",a ridiculous helifle, “You have only to kick the 
front door," he declared,"and the whole house will tunhle down," 
“hen the cnief of the Army General Staff produced figures of Rust 
-ian tank production,Hitler tlew iato a rage and ordered the tec} 
-nical department which had compiled such "defeatist" figures to 
be ailenced(10), For practical purposes,he announced im Oct,1941, 
the war was over; “the Russians no longer exist!" he would shout 
at doubting generals; or he would explain that the Russian hear 
was dead,---it merely refused to lie dowa(11), However shrilly he 
might protest his strategical genius,however complacently he migr 
listen to the flattering echo of his protestations,with his inner 
ear he always listened for the voice ofmockery; and if anyone at 
court wished to ruin the career of an officer,he had only to whis 
-per,in the right quarter,that his intended victim had referred 
to Hitler as "the corporal"(13), 

Since ideas were to him always currenoÿ,never objects of value, 
Goebbels could always prove what he wanted(18). Himaler,far from 
heing a man of diabolical subtlety,was extraordinarily ignorant 
and naive, He was scrupulously kind to amimals,like the Grand Im- 
quisitor St Robert Bellarnine,who refused to(21) disturb the fle- 
as in his clothes,since they could not hope for theological bliss 
(he said),it would uncharitable to deny them that carnal refresh- 
ment to which they alone could aspire, Himmler hated bloodsports 
as "coldblooded murder of innocent and defenceless aninals"(2°), 
The sedulous Rormann screamed treble to his master's bass(34), 
After the Plot of 20th July,Hitler said: "I'm heginning to doubt 
whether the German people is worthy of my great ideals"(36), 
Never away from his master's side,even keeping the same eccentric 
hours as he,---risiag at midday and retiring at 5 in the morning, 
e--in role control of the vast machinery of the Farty,Bormann was 
now the sole custodian of Hitler's secrets,the sole channel for 
his orders,the sole method f approach to that ever more imaccess- 
ihle presence(41), 

Theofficial doctrine of the Nazi Goverment that Germany not only 
would mot,but could mot he conquered(50), Hitler's origimal progr 
-amme Weltmacht oder Niedergamg: if world-power was umattainable, 
thea he would make the ruin as great as he could,and hinself,like 
Samson at Gaza,perieh in the cataclysm of his own making(53). "If 
the German people was to he conquered in thestruggle,then it had 
been too weak to face the test of history,aad was fit only for 
destruction"(ñ4), Propaganda in sub'ect tothe law of diminishing 
returns(56). Soehhelss "Together with the momunents of culture 
thers crumble also the last ohatacles to the fulfilmemt of our 
revolutiomary task, Now that everything is in ruins,we are forced 
to rehuild lurope, In the past,privae vossessions tied us to a he 
-urgeois restraint, Now the bongs have only smashed the prison 


mi which held tre “uropeans captive, Im trying to destroy Turc 
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future,the enemy has omly succeeded in mashi ts past"(58). 
The servility of Hitler's court makes a melaachdoly contrast to 
the ideals of Mein Kampf(45th ed,,1938,p259),in which he dexous- 
ces as "grave-diggers of the momarchY" the flatterers who surroux 
-ded the Kaiser(60). 
Convinced that every man's hand was against him,he said only Eva 
Braus and his Alsatian dog Blondi were faithful to him(65), 
Goebbels read aloud to Hitler tusolace him in his usiversal dis- 
confiture, He was reading from his favourite hook,Carlye's Hist- 
of Frederick the Great; and the chapter he was reading descri 
oat how the eneny was already counting Prussia as destroyed and 
how the great king resolved that if there was no change by Febru- 
ary 15th he would give it up and take poison, On Feb,l?th the Cza 
-rina died, At this point,"tears stood im the Tuehrer's eyes"(109 
And a few days later,Roosevelt died. 
He had gradually elhowed his partmer out(144), 
They would die of poisom and their corpses he hlowa to pieces, It 
was mot only Hitler and Fva Braun who would go out of the world 
with a bang(169), Men,do your duty! Your life and honour depend 
upon iti They all raa ahout like chickens with their heads off, 
Lord Actons “Power tends to corrupt and absoulte power corrupts 
absolutely," Power is mot merely the effective expression of a 
fixed character(254),but can affect and alter the character which 
exercises it(255), In the first two years of war,Hitler would sit 
in silence at his staff conferences,only mow and then asking ques 


-tions or eliciting opimions,feeling his waywarily,and learning 
what he could fron the experts whon he wishe to despise but sec- 
retly feared, Put gradually success bred confidence(259}, He lis 
-tered not to other voices,but to echoes of his own(260), 
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New Statesman Profiles, 
"The two weak points of our age," says Lady Rracknell to Gwendol.- 
ine,"are want of nrincinle and want of profile," Sharply reacting 
to Oscar ‘Yilde's: rehuke,the New Statesman has long heen trying tc 
correct hoth defects in our punlic TtFe[7), ve thought of aalling 
the series "Masks and Taces," The private face often contrasts 
sharply with the public mask, er patronizin rande damerie, Our 
rash prophecy is quickly punished hy be AA Tudgi from the 
letters,angry or gratified,we often hit near the narko, 
There was no applause: the thing wasa modified success(11), His 
dau + iii thoroughly learned the virtues of submission to author- 
ity(14). 
These onnosites can he called fatal, inconsistencies or the richn- 
ess of a many-sided nature,according to whether vou like the fell 
«ow or not, Those who are fond of Victor Gollancz will continue t 
to say to the scoffers: "Let him without contradictions first cas 
a stone at him." He is so many-sided that,like Mistress Yickly, 
a man does not know where to have him, On the whole,beatificatior 
has sat lightly upon him(17). Of course he is an:exhibitionist; 
how few of us have so much to reveal!(18). Tust as after a major 
war one sees les mutilés de erre dragging themselves through tr 
streets of a stricken country,so now the mutilated of the catast- 
rophe of the Communist ideal can he seen making their way across 
the face of Turone and Americas, Such psychic mutilations are not 
indeed irreparahle, There is a plastic surgery of the spirit by 
means of which men put themselves together again, ut,of course, 
in so doing they hecome different, One very natural method,much 
used hy men who were actual memhers of the Sorrmnist Party,is to 
become counter-Communists,on Koestler-Chambers lines, Another po- 
method of reconstruction is provided hy the Catholic Churek 
LOI OA Sars 
Gilhert Harding who has been something of a misfit,in a variety 
of ill-paid jobs,for most of his life,suddenly,in middle age, he- 
gis to earn an enormous income and perpetual front-page notoriety 
His uninhibited exercise of the gift of crusty forthrightness,of 
"saying what everyone would like to have dared to say",of calling 
a spade a blondy shovel, His intgrity is rather like the honesty 
of the boy in Hans Andersen who pointed out that the king had no 
clothes on(21). "The rudest man in England" with his much public- 
ized explosions on television(24), He claims really to dislike 
“only four people in the world---and they keep on changing", He 
is a Rjimp with liberal sympathies, In the dlassic dilemma of int 
-elligent men with expensive tastes caught intricahly on the tras 
-4miticof money-making ballyhoo( 25), 
It was never a case of Miss Sitwell,or even Dr Sitwell,but of qu- 
een dith, The battles were hattles roval,the right divine, Not 
what she writes,but what she is,exerts the real fascination, The 
mask is elahorate,and no mere carnival head set on mean shoulders 
: great rings load the fingers,the hands are fastidiously dis? > 
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the eye-sockets have been thumbed by a master(27), When her life 
comes to be written,it will have to rely largely on illustration, 
Some will remeber the front page of glossy weekly,on which she 
was laid out in grave-clothes,with eyes shut,hands folded on bre- 
ast,candles at top and toe,and the subscrintion(written, surely, by 
none other than this dead hand?): "Note the delicate Gothic trac- 
ery of Miss Sitwell's fingers." Losing every hattle,she won the 
campaign(28), The New Statesman reviewer set out with text and 
verse showing that fn her Aspects of Modern Poetry Miss Sitwell 
had appropriated a good deal of Teavis's New Searings in pest sh 
Poetry, Wonderful were the repercussions and alarme when the whol: 
STi family rushed to arms and to rout, The discomfited poetes 
sent the Editor a stuffed punny(29). 
Besides Major Douglas,the Red Dean also admired Henry Ford, He wa: 
fond of saying that Tord was the greatest benefactor mankind had 
ayer known, forin universalizing the use of internal combustion 
engine,he had restricted the use of the horse which,in its turn, 
meant there was an ever dimigishing number of manure heaps which 
were the main breeding groun€s of flies, Later he was to make the 
same point truly about Communist China, It appiies also to capita. 
-list Japan,but this may seem to Johnson a less good illustratiONK 
He declared that the word of God is given flesh in Moscow rather 
than in Ganterbury(34), 
Some of those who had gone out of their way to help Sir Villiam 
Haley find his feet duringhis first days on the Manchester Hven- 
ing News were rapidly pushed asié in his upward march(47). To a 
egree exceptional even in an industry which tends to assume that 
its employees have no life outside their paper,he both gave and 
demanded an almost obssessional lovalty to the organization, He 
established a parctice of eating lunch on the job, For Haley this 
period still has a nostalgic charm, As he talks of it he grows 
sentimental: the icicle seems for a moment strangely like a merin 
-gue(38), The mantle of Sir John “eith proved too large for his 
successors, Haley moved in---and Mr Toot's days,like those of 6th 
-ers who had found themselves in Haley's path,were numhbered---it 
is not in Haley's nature to be second-in-command(39), ith the 
Board of Governors his relations,though cordial,were in the natur 
an à truce, The sudden drop in temperature chills the bon- 
es ` 
An experienced fellow-traveller,Stephen Spender has always chosen 
the right moment tdmove to another compartment and new companions. 
Through most of his 45 years he has heen the witness,never the do 
-er., Things happen to him,never because of him(43), His aim has 
always heen to avoid commitment, He cannot state his destination, 
for the idea that there is an end to any journey is the greatest 
of all human 11luéions(44}, Svery God is bound to fail, He has 
managed to escape burial in the ruins of a movement by leaving ju: 
just before the catastrophe(45), 
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J.D.Bernal has never allowed awkward facts to upset his utopian 
dream, At the centre of his thinking there has always heen anger 
at the waste of Science in capitalist democracy(46). In the '30's 
no Communist could remain in an ivory tower, The renewed threat o 
of war and the politics of the Popular Front winkled the Sage” out 
of hie laboratory(19), The story goes that Sir Tohn Anderson, impr 
-essed hy his knowledge,had declared that hew ould have him “even 
if he is as red as the flames of hell"{49), He was smuggled on to 
the boat and triumphantly nroduced,like a rabbit out of a hat,to 
settle disputed scientific points at a top-level staff conference 
(50), He becomes a star performer at Yorld Peace Conferences,and 
obediently ignores the human price which has heen paid for scient 
-ific progress in Russia(51), 

Gyril Connolly's Eton and Balliol contemporaries,friends from bef 
-ore the Tlood,are said to have raised a smooth eyebrow at the di 
-sclosurése In an age of social displacement,delusions of grandeur 
are two a penny, Snobhery runs riot, He lacquered over his back- 
ground,giving it a Sitwellian New Look(53), "or the student of 
literary and social fashions,a collation of the first edition of 
Hnemies of Promise(1938) and the second edition ten years later 
makes rewarding readtgg:His ability to he plumb on the target whe 
-re cultural fashions are concerned, Vears of reviewing have giv- 
en him an extensive acquaintance with all lost ten tribes of the 
literary Israel: the hearties in the Savile,the smoothies at the 
Rritish Council,the tall rangy lady novelists and the stubhly 
"dons-in-the-manger"(54), There are the maeñinengun,dead-pan exch 
-anges,such as the alleged reply to an author seeking altitle for 
his heavy-handed study of a certain eminent Victorian whose home- 
stead he had acquired: "why don't you just call it He Lived in } 
House?" He owes a large part of his integrity to his refusal fo 
beat any of the big drums or climb on any of the contemporary 
band wagons, He has always insisted on the artist retaining his 
private face and not developing a public one(55), His snobhery, 
his spikiness,his apnetite for the plums of living are the produc 
of an original kind of private lifemanship, As he said of his spi 
-ritual master,Sainte-Reuve,he is a smaller man than many of his 
contemporaries,but an incomparably greater artist(56), 

Peter Ustinov unites the disturbing 'satiable curiosity of the Hl 
-ephant's Child with the rooted gravity of a wise and dynastic 
Ancient of Days, His clothes,which may look in need of pressing 
and brushing,have been put together with a dandy's regard for col 
-our,cloth and design(59). Tyvewriter,piano and other working 
tools in his all-purpose factory(51). He looks rather a large fit 
in his car(62) Etonnez-nous!} say the correct "nglish in the darir 
French manner,adding Whatever will he he un to next?" under the- 
ir delightfully shocked Anglo-Saxon breaths(63),. 

Then R.A.Butler unbuttons,he will sometimes tell the story of how 
he became author of the 1941 Hducation Aet., Yinston sent for him 
one day in 1941,and said that he was reshuffling the Government 


and offered fan 
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Board of Education, Butler accepted the offer on the spot, At 
which the Old Man growleds "Just like you,Rab,hut I offered it tc 
you as an insult," Butler had to accept from Sir Vinston a whole 
series of pinpricks and studied insults, Rab,on his part,sees Sir 
Winston as a self-centred and sentimental romantic,with a frivol. 
ous disregard for economics,and an inability fo listen to anythir 
except his own speeches in the afternoon and his own conversatior 
after midnight, Sir Vinston can never forget: that Rab was Chamber 
-lain'sstooge at the Foreign Office,parrying day after day at Que 
-stion Time Churchillian attacks on apneasement(65), In Rab's eye 
-s there is no last ditch which is really worth defending if you 
can get out of it in time and with good grace(66),no principle 
worth fighting for if,by surrendering it,you can retain éhatrol 
of the situation, He has not heen surprised by his own success 
because he recognizes his own value(67), In 1951 he appointed hin 
-self Chancellor of the Hxchequer,and at once built a ring fence 
round his own private empire of economic affairs(68), 

There is the etory,in Angus Yilson's The Wrong Set,of the dreary 
failure from the minor public school,who entertains his cronies 
in the saloon har by telling of the "empty taxi which drew up at 
Number 10 and out stepped Mr Attlee", That story,besides being 
malicious,is absurdg for Attlee has never heen a nohody(71), His 
autobiography,As it Hapnened,is lamely written and clumsily const 
-ructed; seldom has the absence of emotion been recollected in g 
greater aridity(72), He stood aside to watch his rivals savage 
one another almost to death, He has never madelthe mistake of exp 
-osing himself to the undue risks of leadership from the head of 
the column(73), Men and ideas are flattened down to the level at 
which he can comprehend them; and there is never a qualm sxpresse 
-ed lest perhaps something is heing missed, In 1945,when the Brit 
-ish people had to decide who could he trusted to honour the posi 
-dated cheques,which had heen drawn by both Parties during war, 7: 
it was to Labour that they turned(74), | 

Chou En-lai's data on distress and low morale in America g$eemed 
to have come out of monitored Tass broadcasts(77),. It did not 
ruin him,but it did deflect his career(87), 

A black Gitroen drew up outside the Hotel Matignon and deposited 
M. Pierre Mendés-¥rance(91),:¥rance's chaotic currency poised for 
a gigantic inflationary leap, The periodic "offensives against 
prices"(93), The final disaster of Dien Bien Phu swept him into 
office(94), 
Did not Roher Owen descrihe his cooperative system as "the railwe 
which would take men to universal happiness"? Until Iron Curtains 
descended, railways offered men escape---from one country,one way 
of life,to another(96), Koestler has written his autobiography 
as a cautionary tale(97), Instead of beating a new and bigger 
drum even more loudly than hefore,he had better retire from the 
band(100), 
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from a girlish girl. Put the public mask of the public woman is 
fixed firmly in place over the private personality(112). A woman 
should have a right to a fair share of the income and household 
goods of the man with whom she lives, “hese fairly routine expre 
-ssions of feminism are only the light cavalry brushes in her 
struggle(11%), No one could he quite as efficient as she managed 
‘to look(115). 
This type of publicity adds to Sir Malcolm Sargent's pull at the 
paxzoffice(117), ; 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter might provide a subject not to he snee 
-zed at by some earnest graduate from Minnesota,shall we say,witl 
a Ph.n, thesis to do before he can hope to get his first Assist- 
ant Professorship, She is a model such as this uncertain age ra=- 
rely now produces of the fully conscious member of the ruling el: 
-sses---without amrone to rule, For 38 years she has lived in the 
light of her father's sunset, That a pity,one cannot but feal, the 
the great world in which she was horn has lost its place in the 
solar system(123), Asquith left Downing Street for ever and Lady 
Vi never knew again what it was to he at the art of things, Sh: 
has been a most filial daughter, Perhaps it Would have heen bett: 
er for the Liberal Party if she had nots: it is,one fears,hardly 
larg? enough for the burden of ancestor worship it is walled upo 
to carry, To laugh at her is almost an occupational obligation 
among those who move on the periphery of her world, In the public 
gatherings she graces so unstintingly with her presence she is a 
very formidable lady(124), 
Sir Kenneth Clark,at 50,is still six men in search of a characte: 
Memebr of a wealthy "cotton" family,he has pirouetted in the mon 
-dain world but not neglected his scholarship, With all doors op. 
en to him when he came from Oxford,he chose toaccept a post at 
the Ashmolean Museum(127), The image of himself as a man of the 
past eager to he of his epoch(131), 
Menon rose to power,as it weremfrom a single suspender(136), 
U Nu advised Kachins at a meeting on the Turma-China frontier 
hte long for distant aunts,While our own mother is at home" 
142). 
According to a classic but negative definition, »0etry is verse 
which cannt he exctly paraphrased in prose(153). Danny Kayes "In 
a motion-nicture,everything goes out ffomcyou,nothing comes hack, 
The camera absorbs mechanically all that you give: nothing comes 
to re-stimulate you,....vith an audience,it's like a sending and 
receiving set." Princess George of Greece,an analyst trained hy 
Freud saids "The normal man has yet to he found---and,when found, 
cured"(154), 
"His dry and passionate talk devoured the afternoon," thus Mr 1 
-iot descrihed Mr Apollinax(157), Terribly “nglish,Russell succ- 
seds in combining so many contradictions that,under our all-pow- 
erful system of compromise, they iron out in the end into our tra 
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pattern of conformity (158), Keynes,it is true,had a quick minds 
he thousht,let us say,with the velocity of sound, But Russell in 
his prime was quiaker, RENTE ARS si th the velocity of light(160 
Halcolm Muggeridge shudders today in retrospective revulsion at 
the memory of toothy embraces from the female side of the early 
Fabian coterie,who would turn to peck his infant oheek at interv- 
als of Aiscussing gas and water Socialism(161). An acid detestati 
-on of the whole hack-hiting, back-slapning world oo politics,in 
which he saw the idealist manipulated by the ambitious and sold b; 
the place-seekers, Liberal "do-goodism" seems to him even more 
bogus tnan Labourism(163), Like other anarchists, can only be a 
tease; motley is the only wear, Fis rhe cet oper ren it Aig ary 
of turning into friendship(165(, 
Paul Robeson gave the Communists his great talents, songing,speak- 
ing,marching with them down every inch of the party line(167), As 
witch-hunting intansified he hecame more outspoken, Former friend: 
EA ie daa informer,ran for cover,hut he took to the stump 
169), 
As Minister of “Yousing,Harold Macmillan was handed political succ 
-ess on « plate(176), Mis stock is inevitably rising(177), 
All honour but no power(183), Hinsteinsandilesser great men have 
given Israeli their blessings but not their services(184), 
TereSealdane holds the palm for rudeness in our generation(185), 
His father maintained that the sreatest physiologist was Marie 
Lloyd with her dictum,"A little of wot ver fancies does yer good" 
(187), Despite genuflexions to Marx and Lenin,his writings are 

od 188). The Communists claimed him as their prize intellectual 

Where he stands bree S is anybody! es 
7 tearst machinery of abuse was 

geared into action(190). 1 fost of the American Press was only too 
anxious to sink its fangs into the fat calves of Mollywood(192), 
tonte Carlo is no longer an old-fashioned second-best to Cannes 
(200), There is no lack of worlds to conquer(?01), 
Sir ‘Yinston belongs to history,etc,,etc,,whereas Randolph has bee 
in politics,a nonstarter,in societr,a turbulent nuisance---an age 
-ing enfant terrible whose pranks and teases become ever more da= 
ted, Te puts into the causes he champions more than they can righ 
atly containl2o3). As a topic of conversation,he is inexhaustibly 
diverting. As a stimulant,in absentia,of other conversationaliste 
he is in the very top class(204) Mo judge from past experience, 
it is probably true that,by employing Randolph Churchill,Lord 3es 
-verbrook ie preparing a ròd for his own Þback( 205). 
Meeting the man of affairs,Charles VYilliams,Auden went away impre 
ssed by the saint(°15). 
Captain Charles Yaterhouse's famous reference to employees of the 
British Jouncil as men with long hair and women with short skirts 
(237), Sandys seemed in some danger of being regarded merely as 
Mr Churchill's son-in-law(245),.' Nis victory was a classic example 


of Ke cbotnale Amara y ternal 5 fi tink het (246) 
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Cyril Connolly,Previous Convictions. 
The problem of the literary journalist who feels inhibited from completikug 
larger projects is how to Woke a hook. In the old days critics used to write 
very long articles; Sainte-Beuve's "Causeries du Lundi" were what we call 
Sunday journalism. Why a book? Because we like to get the best of our ephe- 
meral criticims between hard covers where it may be perpetuated a little 
longer. An ageing Narcissus complete with pool(xi). One of the sadnesses 
of bringing out a book is that till then a(xii) reviewer enjoys a certain 
imunity which he forfeits through realising his ambition whereupon all t 
other critics fall upon nim(xiii). 
I broke all the rules and took my wife,who had never keen to Italy,thus fa 
-ling into the Grand Tour role of bear-leader. The Grand Tour is a mood anc 
a state of mind. One must feel like an heir coming into his inheritance whe 
has nothing to do every day but live it from(3) worning to midàikht. The 
Englishman of the 18th century was not guilt-ridden; he brought a mask and 
a domino,he didnot crawl through museums as if preparing for an examinat- 
ion(4). Wow Florence is Ferney without Voltaire,for this is the first time 
I have heen here without visiting Beredson (8), rho used to say that culture 
was precerious,like a match lit in the surrounding darkness that everyone 
is trying to blow out(7). Sightseeing is work and one clocks into a museum 
like an officeyarriving fresh and leaving with Jdengled nerves and a furiou: 
hunger,still several rooms behind schedule(8}. 
The human eye deteriorates all it looks ate Why is the decoration of the 
House of the Vettii at Ponpeii so wuch less exciting than the new excavati- 
ons? Because the human eye has faded the ons re édite he painting. 
The camera also enfeebles the subject(27). 
The pyramid looks like the top of a mountain but a little more déliberate 
and by this Celikeration is unmistakably human. The roblers nearly always 
succeed in penetrating into the true burial chamber,and every necropolis 
is the scene of an insectlike conflict between the Pharaoh who begins his 
tomb on the day of his accession anc is compelle? to take his treasure wit! 
hin that tis jaws :°y function in a future life,an? the ton robhers,cram- 
ed vith cunning ant unbelief. The Goû-King wines end countermines,constr— 
ucts false doors,blind shafts,labyrinths of cui passages,retires deeper j 
into his pyramid as into an oak gall. The prohing antennae purse hin, *>r 
however meny builcers he iwolate,his om priests are not always to be 
trusted(35). "Seek anc ye shall find" has dangerons conseyrences; M.Schwal) 
-er de Lubicz,an: Alsatian esotcric philosopher nas evolved theories about 
the cosmic symbolism of the architecture of Ecyptior temples(40). A "iend- 
ish parody oT English ccutins(41). Cunsident'ic Kile,ïaziir kluse a:cinst 
the suger cane cred is, But the whole river cries "lends off", for here 
anc in all the neighbouring canals anc weter holes reigns the bilkarzia, 
one of the wost ingenious uaggots devised by nature for the undoing of man. 
The "siriple fellah" believes that Nile water is a sovereign rewedy,while 
filtered water.censes i:ipotence(45). 
In his monw:ientel Creation of Bococo(i943) Fiske Kimbell provos bhat the 
movement begins as a breaking up of the massive tarogue of Louis XIV into 
contrasting aspsietrical curvilineer forms,an invasion of architecture by ; 
éecoration until decoration creates its om architecture(50). Mme ce Pompa 
dour is called by Goncourt "Reine et Marraine du bitin 
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London's Wallace Collection is two things: the finest collection of Frenct 
18th century art in the world and the happy ending to a human dramaya dra- 
ma of mania and gree’ a yd hate. The thir Lord Herford,tusband of the 
celebrated Mie-Mie,is Balzacés Lord Dudley,Disraeli's Lord Monmouth(Coning 
-sby),Thatkergy's Lord Steyne,and appears in Bulwer Lytton's Pelham. There 
is also an authentic eccount of an evening with him ‘in the memoirs of Harz 
~ette Wilson(63). The~fourth Lord Herford,the buti of his father's cynic- 
al anc worldly observations,cxpressed his sense of frustration in the com- 
petition of the sale-rooms,ir snatching from the high and mighty the poss- 
essigns on which they had set their hearts. Where people were concerned hé 
was a miser,where objects maticred,a princely benefactor. He was probably | 
the first person in France to rediscover the rococo. With his superb inc—: 
ome he coulc bid for what was best in France and Englend(64). Everything 
which would have been most prized in the reign of Louis XV and XVI must 
be his. The events of his time passed him bys "il n'atirait néne pas écarte 
le rideau de sa fenetre pour voir une revolution passer dans la rue." He 
left everything(except his entailed estates) to his illegitimate child 
Richard Wallave,a born collector whose tatses veered more to the Renaiss< 
ance(65). Collectors prowl,guiet men with murder in their hearts(69). 
The Psychology of Animals in Zoos end Circuses,by Dr i.Wediger,director 
of the Zurich Zoo,author of Wild Animals in Captivity. Animals in captivil 
-ty are liberated from disease and from the cycle of preying or being pre} 
-ed upon. This security sets free a considerable amount of energy which 
must he prevented from deceying into boredom. Wild animals are creatures 
of habit; they like to use the same tracks and to he at the same place at 
the same time. Besides their obsession with routine anc their eternal vigi 
-lance against men their other regular preoccupation is with their posit- 
ion in society. Among 41 monkeys there will be 820 cifferent relationships 
Every group of animals has a leader. Lions and tigers high in their group 
are less obecient to the tamer than those lower down(78). Dogs dream for 
one has been.obseryed.to make hunting noises when some artificial pine- 
needle essencé was placed by its sleeping nose(79). Dr K.Z.Lorenz's whimsi 
-cal and absorbing book King Solomon's Ring contains a brilliant chapter 
on jackdaws. A high-up male can mate with a low-down fema le who then ass- 
umes the(80) husband's rank in the pecking order——as in human society. Bt 
But a high-up female can never mate with a male who is lower in the peckir 
-order. Jackdaws fill the doctor's ears with chewed-up worm.. But the jack 
-daw. Which feeds him will peck his hand to pieces if it holds a wet bath- 
ing-dress,because a black object in a hand means a jackdaw in Cistress anc 
all the other jackdaws are called to liberate it. If this happens twice he 
will be branded for life as an enemy. Talking birds do not know what they 
are saying. No parrots have yet been taught to ask for "water" when thirs- 
ty or "food" when hungry,even if they exclaim "good morning" only in the 
morning. The destructivemess of higher animals seems a source of pleasure, 
Dogs descended from a wolf strain have entirely different temperaments frc 
those whose ancestry is pure(81) jackal. The former recognise one master 
only,choose him a month earlier than other dogs and will never accept ano- 
ther. The raven is the most intelligent of birds but the parrot runs him 
> fairly close. Dr Lorenz has discovered the rysterious biological process 
of "imprinting" which causes creatures to fall in love,like Titania,with 
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the objects with which they are familiar at the time of their awakening,e. 
g.a peacock may refuse all hens and desire only a giant tèrtoise(82). Guy 
Mountfort,Portrait of a Wilderness: "The ar ival of the parent with food 
created an immediate change in the entire appearance and behaviour of the 
‘young eagle. In place of the self-confident aggressive little creature I 
had been watching,it hecame a whining grovelling incessantly crying baby" 
(97). 
Boswell for the Defenses "We are so formed that almost every man is super- 
for ,or thinks himself superior,to any other man in something; and,fixing 
his view upon that,he is in gooc temper with himself"(139). 
Horace Walpole said to Pinkerton: "A friend is a name for a more constant | 
acquaintance"(149). 
The miracle was to happen oneé: again when the most brilliant American of 
a succeeding generation fell into our arms,like James to be rewarded with 
the Order of Merit. Can we do it a third time?(218) Sir Robert Lowell, 
Dame Mary McCarthy,the Viscount Lolita...? Henry James's extraordinary 
prediction in a letter to his brother of Jan.1878: "I have a sort of feel- 
ing that if we are to see the decheance of Englend it is inevitable,eand wi 
will come to pass somewhat in this wey, She will pus» further enë further 
her non-fightins anc kecping-out-of-scrapes policy---until contemptuous 
Europe growing eudacious with impunity,shall put upon her some supreme anc 
unencurable ef”ront. Then---too late--<she will rise ferociously and plang 
-ge clumsily en’ unpreparedly into var. She will he worsted and laid on 
her kacx---and when she is laid on her baci will exhibit---in her colossal 
wealth anc’ pluck---an unprececentec pewer o? resistance. lus she will reve 
-er really recover as a Europeen power"(219). 
An example of Norñan Douglas's pawky and dreac'ul luwiours he re-cuiterec 
a Capri ca bo ask "Sar anyone louis a tecthpick testi F nem9(225) 

on clement in thie condition o- anthorship that a nexy letters 
Lust be about moneys; e writer is œo fisherman with many lines out who must 
go around giving trer ali a tug(s31). i ; 
Richard Aldington: "Ezra ctartec out in a tine o? peace ond prosperity, 
with everything in his fevour,end muffec his chances of hecoming literary” 
Jietetor———to ici: he undoubtecly aspired—--by nis own conceit,foliy anc 
bar isnners. Eliot started in tLe enor:ious confusion o? wor oné post-war 
Enclisné,nancicepyed in every Ways Yet by merit,tact,prucemce ond pertinac- 
ity,he(242) succeeced in Coing whet no American hes ever Cone"(*43). Pouné 
wrote "De la Sace" for "Sade". Iii his essay on flenry James reverence anc 
disrespect meet in a tidal rece(256). Eliot entered the foreign exchange 
department of Lloyds Bank(£120 per amun to start,ns mcals)(258). 
D.HeLawrence: "There is a brief tine for sex,end e long time wher “ex is 
out of place"; "Murry has licike the gum all off me. I'm no longer aches-— 
ive"(268). 
The vicissitwces of wer return Joyce at te enc to the Zurich where,in 
the first world war,so much of Ulysses was written., The wanderer ,Vico—like 
comes full circle(276). His life is one of the sed est end one of the emp- 
tiest. His glock hed stopped on Bloomsdey(June 16th,1904)(278). A nightmar 
of sha bby—genteel bohemia(279). At o famous meeting Joyce anc Proust 
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and Proust outshone cach other in imèual ignoronce o” their work(280). le 
liked nice clothes. "Nevr nind my soul,just be sure you have my tie right! 
he said to an over-intense peinter to whom he was sitting(£°1). 

The American universities will not pay only for what an enthor has writtei 
but for what he has tried to throw away; his notebooks,corresponience ,fal- 
se starts. ‘is waste-paper basket becoies as precious as the late Age Kha 
's bath=water. With an estimated budget of one million pounds a minute 
(338). hime Genot cooked only for two tables of four,one brought people 

the bill if they smoked while eating("I thought you had finished")(344). 
For a beat,the beard is his "letter of resignation from(350) rem the 
rat-race"(3:1). "The alienation of the hipsters from the squares is now 
complete"(352). 

BOND STRIKES CAMP: A concealed microphone has replaced the femme fatale 
(356). I want you to let our people rig you up as a moppet and send you 
to a special sort of club...and any suggestion General Apraxin makes I re- 
quest you to fall in with to the limit your conscience permits. Anc may 
your patriotism hc your conscience. The General is a sodomite. Remember 
T.E.Lawrence put(357) up with the final indignity. I'll try anything once 
(258). A comua of dark hair low over the forehead(359). Bone was given a 
jock—trap, to contain his genitals. The very latest iv falsies-—foam-rut.- 
er,with electronic self-erecting nipples-—-round or peer-shaped(360). No 
girl ever wants a man once she's made it with a dike(364%. The General 
stuck his hand into Bond's blouse and ran his fingers through the hair on 
his chest. "That's a nice rug you've got there ,Gerca"(265). Niere,catch." 
The General tossec over his lighter. Bond brought his legs neatly togehter 
as it fell on his lap. "Ane so they teach you to catch like a man--~what 
is a woman's lap for? She widens it to catéh,not brings her legs together" 
(368). 

She is & Catholic. Marriage is a life-sentence with her(378). May I meke 
one more request?---Granted as soun as asked(379). 
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John Butt & Kathleen Tillotson: Dickens at ‘York. 
In the origim 1 Preface to Nicholas NickTeby( 1888) he chose to œ 
call himself "neriodical essayist", 
in the words of Henry Mackenzie in 


the reserve and circumspection of him who has had time to prepar 
for a public apnearance,..e7ut the periodical essayist cormits tı 
his readers the feelings of the day,in the language which those 
feelings have prompted," Eventually Dickens defeated Mackenzie's 
antithesis by learning to combine the "circumspection" of prepar 
-ation with the imediate and intimate relation to his readers 
which he valued so highly(9), In Dickens romancier(1953),Prof, 
Sylvère Monod's apnroach resembles ours( 10). 
It is a cormonplece in the criticism of early drama that the con 
-ditions in which a dramatist worked must he taken into account, 
Just as Shakespeare thought in terms of theatre without drop cur 
-tain,artificial lighting,or scenery,and of a theatrical company 
of male actors only,so Dickens was accustomed to think in terms 
of publication peculiar to his time, Today novels are customaril 
published in single volumes, A hundred and fifty years ago this 
form of publication was unusual, In the 18th century,novels ha 
appeared in 5 volumes,or even in as many as 73 but by the time 
of Scott and Jane Austen the usual number was 3 or 4(13), Fach 
of Dickens's novels,except Tdwin Drood,was planned for completio: 
in 19 monthly numbers, Although it night he supposed that he 
would wish to cormlete a novel hefore permitting serial publicat 
ion to hesin,in fact he never wrote more than 4 or 5 numbers 
before the first was published,and hy the mic*le of the novel 
he was rarely more than one number ahead of his readers(14), 
Triting in serial involved maintaining two focuses, “he “esign r: 
and purpose of the novel had to he constantly in view; but the 
writer had also to think in terms of the identity of the serial 
number,which would have to make its own impact and he judged as 
a unit, Incident and interest had therefore to he evenly spread, 
since "the writer...cannot afford to have many pages skipned owt 
of the few which are to meet the reader's eve ie the same time" 
Trol'ope,Autohiography,Vorld's Classics,p.13°), Chapters must 
de taire wie a muriher in respect hoth of length and of eff 
-ect, Mach number must lead,if not to a climax,at least to a 
point of rest(15), Through serial publication an author could re 
-cover something of the intimate relationship between story-tell 
-er and audience which existed in the ages of the sagas and of 
Chaucer, The author faced a public delicately responsive,who 
made their views known during the nrogress of of a novel both hy 
writing to him and hy reducing or increasing their purchases(16) 
Dickens's hahit was to correct as he wrote,sentence hy sentence,: 


and though he subsequently read through the whole of his chapter 
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He rarely needed to make any later alteration(20). 

The difficulties presented even to a compositor accustomed to 
Dickens's hand may he gauged from the printer's setting up "Mr 
Dick was very partial to going abroad" for "Mr Dick was very 
partial to ginger bread"(21), 

Then forced to lon and crop,Dickens was accustomed to make his 
cuts at the expense of the comedy. In Dombey and Son,ltrs Chick, 
Miss Tox,and Hajor Bagstock opiginaliy Tat ames artes sO 
an haggle pe Bleak ouse and os in “awin Drood; 

and in David Connerfield,ch,2l,he had to remove a capital sce 
in which Steer orth successfully exerted his charms shes the š; 
lugubrious Mrs Gummidge and entered into a league with her to 1 
be lone and lorn together(22), 

Too exclusive an emphasis has been laid on the "ascent of the : 
rocket" with the fame of Pickwick,whereas it was the success of 
the Sketches by Boz that really inaugurated his career as a wri 
eter « 'nroughout the reviews there is gratitude for the 
discovery of "every-day life" in neglected bu immediately recog 
-nized pockets of urban and suburban society, This sense of rex 
-elation cannot be fully recovered hy readers unaware of the 
deficiency of "the romance,as it were,of real life" in the pop 
-lar prose-literature of the time,of the sharpness of the diffe 
-rence between the world of Boz and the worlds of "silver-fork' 
novels,of romantic-historical thrillers and “political-economy' 
tales,or of the less sharp but still distinctive difference 
from the comic worlds of Hood and Hook and the lower-grade im 
itators of Egan's Life in London(37), In his 1850 Preface Dick. 
ens said: "...I have not felt it right either to remodel or ex- 
punge,beyond a few words here and there," This is misleading, ii 
if not disingenuous, Then he first collected his sketches he 
made extensive cuts,rewrôte whole paragraphs,and made innumera} 
=ble minute changes hoth of substance and style; he continued 
to revise in successive editions in cluding the very one for 
which this Preface was written(39), He was alert to remove ine} 
-dental topicalities in the Sketches(47), He also removed the(v 
(very occasional) touches of Indellcacy and profanity, He modi- 
fied a reference to pregnancy in "Our Parish",ch,3 by the omiss 
-ion of the bracketed words in the following sentences ",..a 
circumstance of the most gratifying description [ Comins events 
cast their shadows before,and events like that at] which [we 
hint with becoming delicacy and aiffidence] will happen occasior 
-ally in the best reulated families(---indeed the best regulat 
-ed are usually sunnosed to he the most subject to such occurr 
-ences]"(48), Very occasionally there is a change that suggest: 
a more critical view of his own humour: in "The Bloomsbury Chri 
-stening",he omiited the facet#ous works within brackets: "He 
was never hapvey but when he was miserable pardon the contrad: 


-ction}"(49) 
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For the apvrentices' "oh-neo-we-never-mention-tems"("Thoughts ab- 
out People") he substituted "summer trousers"(56), He also cut 
out what may be called Yellerismss ",..which certainly was 'ray- 
ther warm',as the child said when it fell in the fire"("London 
Recreations"); "ev'ry one to his liking,as the man said when he 
pisoned hisself"("The Great Vinglebury Duel"), Dickens evidently 
cam to feel that this locution should he the monopoly of Sam Ve. 
ller(58), The "legs" of the young lady in "The Dancing Academy" 
become "ankles"(59), 

In Pickwick Papers the theory of tittlebats is a glance at the p: 
proceedings of the recently established British Association(alre. 
ady a target in Cruikshank's Comic Almanack of 1535)(67), The spe 
-ctacular rise in the sales of Pickwick must be partly attribute 
to the appearance of a particularly racy though apparently trans 
sient minor character,the Roots at the Yhite Hart,Sam Yeller, It 
is unlikely that his full nossibilities were as yet foreseen(69), 
Dickens had vague designs for him as the stock comic servant in 
the 13th-century tradition,sharpened un with Cockney humour and 
with verbal reminiscences(e,g, the use of "Yellerisms") of Sirm 
Spatterdash in Sarmel Reazley's popular comedy The Boarding House 
(1821),but he at once responded to Yilliam Jerdants BSE 
to "develop" this character "to the utmost" and integrate him 
with the plot tof the novel, Until then Pickwick is simply the ht 
enevolent butt; with Sam,he becomes the most fruitful of 211 com: 
ic archetypes, tns innocent at large,with a touch of the chival- 
rous crusader, Not only Smoltett,but Cervantes,was Dicken's mode: 
here,as several contemporary reviewers recognized(70), Dickens 
wrote the 5th number in July; on 22 June,as a reporter on the 
Morning Chronicle,he had attended the Norton-lfelbourne case,his 
report occupying 26 columns of the paper next day, The action 

of Bardell v,Pickwick is the earliest and one of the most succes 
-ful instances of Dickens's use of topical anneal in his novels 
(71), Seasonal relevances the cricket match falls in the June 
number, the shooting scene in Octoher,and the skating scene in 
February(73), 

"nat most often repeats itself in history is the fear that hist- 
ory will do so(82), 

The gradations of poetic justice are delicate; Ndith Granger's 
destination is the south of Itely,whereas little Tm'ly must go 
to Australia(112), 

For the enisode of David's subjection to the charms of Dora Snen 
-low Dickens was drawing upon personal(142) recollections; he 
wrote on 15 Feb,1855 to Mrs ‘Yinter,née Maria Beadnells "You may 
have seen in one of my hooks a faithful reflection of the pass- 
ion I had for you... and may have seen in little bits of ‘Dora! 
touches of your old self sometimes"(Letters,ed,Talter Dexter,II, 
629)(143), But though the account is true,it is not related un- 
critically,for it is witnessed hy the affectionate vet steady 


eyes of en old observer 
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"Some beautiful comic love" is a desc -intion of a later scene in 
the love-making(Forster, The Life,hk,VI,sect,vi)(144), The contem 
-porary reader was not 11%el7 fo he surprised by Aunt Betsey's 
proposal that Zm'ly should go to Australia, The British Ladies’ 
Female Mmicration Society had held their first annual meeting in 
April 1850, Under their ausvices many redeemed prostitutes left 
for Austa lia(165), A "amily Colonization Loan Society" was in- 
augurated during the summer by Mrs Caroline Chisholm(167). 

None of Dickens's novels is innocent of topical anneal(177), But 
in Bleak Nouse,a great effort was made to integrate the diversity 
of WetafT Into a single view of society---the "Condition-of-Rngl. 
and question"(178), That had directed his attention to the Court 
of Chancery in 1851 wes the interest which everyone was taking 
in chancery that year, The reader of The Times who opened his 
newspaper on 1 January would noticed «= leading article on the 
subject(183). Sanitary reform was also canvassed in the colurms 
of the Times on 9 April and 6 August 18516189), In the early sum 
mer of 1851 Punch received the intelligence that an American lady 
Mrs Bloomer had adopted male attire; "so fer so sood",was the cor 
ement; "when does the lady hezin to shave?"(195), Dickens was 
strongly onnosed to female emancipation; his article "Sucking 
Pigs" in Household “‘ords(8 Nov,1851) published à few weeks Before 
the first pages of Bleak House were written,expresses the the 
mood in which Mrs Pardiggie,ifrs Jellyby and their associates were 


conceived(}96)._ 
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AsPeHerberts Made for Man, 

Long ago,in a facetious piece Tor Punch, invented,I tnought,a 
dentist called----, R real dentist of that name(which nobly I 
will not reveal) wrote indignantly to the editor and said that 
he would never have the paper in his waiting room again(5), To 
furnish him with a defence if he is hauled into the courts(7). 
“any good ones?" murmured the Dame as Florrie dumped the papers 
on the bed, "We've seen worse," said Florrie evesively(10), As a 
rule,the Dame gzabhed the papers eagerly,and purred at the pretty 
things they said(11), A 

Sure enough,as she dinned into her celebrated curtsyy, the inevit. 
able ass was heard---a friendly voice but cruel words,"You should 
have played the j'um,ducky"(12), You're not to says "Someone to 
gee you" or "Here's another of 'em"(29), 
All a-twitter,she put a foot wrong, "It was divine of you to coms 
your Grace," The Archbishop was wondering if it had not been 
worldly of him to come, He snid,"Dear lady,you mist not abuse 
good words," "Oh fear! I do apologize,your Grace," "You are forgi 
ven," said the Archhishon,sriiling,yshe would have said a moment 
earlier, "divinely"(31), 

In the high tradition of ritish public men, they always met as 
courteously as cats and dogs who have to live in the same house 
He knovs sverything---and more(40), They can block pronotion( 53), 
"My predecessor,fishtins sin,/ ià what they coul to bring men 
ins/But I was hetter,not = doubt,/At keening the umvorthy out,/Sc 
when I verished,as vou see,/the Church was One---and that was me” 

62). 
See of frankness is a form of lying(92), Broken homes} If you 
had appendicitis you died, Today there are many such operations, 
Te don't talk ruefully shout so many broken stomechs(93). So thai 
was ite--a gentle ultimatum(110), Go on,but don't let your steak 
catch cold(117), You're codéledand comforted from the womb to 
the tomb(123). That's. what I tried to tell her,thouch T didn't 
kno the code-words(140), 

Te best thing would he to butter un the Admiral and pour vinege-! 
ar on his ally(142). ‘nsolicited gift(145), Me sorrowing siste 
lives on in the deceased's flat(151). The pubs vs the clubs(192) 
you should vay a compassionate calls you're partners in grief 
(223). "Chambermaid" was the vulgar annellation bestowed on Lord 
Loach because of his capacity for emptying the Chamher(255), 
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ee Mads in 
nr see oe oe d by a H.Auden(1955). stau) 

i 5 sae agers f Sere rue,as philosophers say,that life must be understood back 
-wards. But they farget the other proposition,that it must be lived for- 
werds....Life can never really be understood in time simply because at no 
particular moment can I find the necessary resting place from which to 
understand it---hackwerds. 

A man wishes to write a novel in which one of the characters goes mad; 
while working on it he himself goes mad by degrees,and finishes it in the 
first person. 

Aman walked along contemplating suicide; at the very(19) moment a slate 
fell and killed him,and he died with the words; God be praised. 

In relation to their systems most systematizers are like a man who builds 
an enormous castle and lives in a shack close by; they do not live in thei 
own enormous systematic buildings. Eut spiritually that is a decisive obje 
-ction. Spiritually speaking a man's thought must be the building in which 
he lives. 


CF Like Leporello learned literary men keep a list,kut the point is what they 


Grapes while Don Juan seduces girls and enioys meee ea: notes 
Lina, own the time,the place and a description of the girle F Ak. P43] 
frhihe Two Ways. One is to suttery the other to become a psbfes sor o Te] 

act that another suffered. 
Pagal the nonsense one hears about making experiments as opposed to a priori 
nage who is all very well,but it cannot be denied that the conscientious 


judge who wished to try every form of punishment,in order to be the more 
T justified in imposing it,showed a Alo oe tact in not extehding his 
experiments to the death sentence(2d). 
Fez Bit by bit people have tried to popularize the scientific spirit,it has 
& forced its way down among the people---true religiousness has gone to pot, 
ah and existential respect is lost. 
| REPRO Roehl ag hot EG He error,no crime is so absolutely repugnant to 
jn as everything which is of‘icial; and why? Because the official is im- 
na personal and,therefore,the deepest insult aieh -an be offered to a person 
a 


lity. 
curious usage: "personal" in the sense of an offensive reark. We are so 
far from everything personal...that something personal,talking personally 
“to a person is being "personal",i.e.,insulting. 
MOT life of mankind couid very well be conceived as a speech in which diff 
erent men represented the various parts of speech(that might also be appl: 
-ied to the nations in their relations to each other). How many people are 
erely adjectives,inter jections,adverbs; and how few are substantives, 
erbs,etc.,how many are copula. There are people whose position in life is 
Moto that of the inter jection,without influence in the sentence. They are the 


Abe hermits of life(21). ga ee Ea «À 
HP People hardly ever make use of the Treedom whic ney have,for examp 


Gye. Freedom of thought; instead they demand fre:dom of speech as com aiioa 

arj 1 one,no one at all,no one whatsoever,is prevented from being an individu 
-al unless he prevents himself-—--by becomingpne of the masses. 

af Funcamentaliy,Hegel makes men into heathens,into a race of animals gifted 

vey with reason reason. ie animal world "the individual" is elways less importani 


Pon Tety iaa T uly! si (Milak Meg) lyk lag 59 
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than the race. But it is the peculiarity of the human race that just heca- 
use the individual is created in the image of God "the individual" is abov 
-e the race. 

To stand on one leg and prove God's existence is a very different thing 
from going on one's knees and thanking nim(22). 

Most people reaily ‘elieve that the Christian coimmandments(e.g.,to love 
one's neighbour as oneself) are intentionally a little too severe---like 
putting the clock on half an hour to make sure of not being late in the 
morning(23). 

Our age is essentially one of understanding and reflection,without pass- 
ion,momeitarily bursting into enthusiasm,and shrewdly relapsing into rep- 
ose. If we had statistical tables of the consumption of intelligence from 
generation to generation as we have for spirits,we should be astoundtd’ at 
the enormous amount of scruple(24) and deliberation consumed by even small 
well-to-do families living quietly,and at the amount which the young,and 
even children use... In fact,one is tempted to ask whether there is a sing- 
le man left who,for once,commits an outrageous folly. Nowadays not even a 
suicide kills himself in desperation. Before taking the step he deliberate 
so long and so carefully that he literally chokes with thought....He does 
not die with deliberation but from deliberation....All the ability,virtuo- 
sity and good sense of the present generation consists in trying to get a 
judgment and a decision without ever getting as far ne sega 
- a jewel lies far out on a frozen lake where the ice $s very thin....Peo- 
ple would think each other clever in agreeing that it was unreasonable and 
not even worth while to venture so far out. Ana in this way they would 
transform daring and enthusiasm(26) into a feat of skill....The crowds 
would go out to watch from a safe place,and with the eyes of connoissuers 
appraise the accomplished skater who could skate almost to the very edge 
(i.e.,as far as the ice was still safe and the danger had not yet begun) 
and then turn back....For intelligence has got the upper hand to such an 
extent that it transforms the real task into an unreal trick,and reality 
into play(27). 

The bourgeois have never felt homesickness for something unknown and far 
away,nor the depth which consists in being nothing at all,of walking out 
of Norreport with a penny in one's et and a cane in one's hand; they 
have no conception of the point of view...of getting to know the world 
through sin(30). 

The misfortune of the present age is not that it is @ne-sided,but that it 
is abstractly all-sided. A one-sided individual reijects,clearly and defin- 
itely,what he does not wish to include; but the abstarctly all-sided indiv 
-idual imagines that he has everything through the one-sidedness of the in 
-tellectual. A one-sided believer refuses to have anything to do with 
thought,and a one-sided man of action will have nothing to do with science 
but the one-sidedness of the intellectual creates the illusion of having 2 
everything(31). 

No single person who belongs to the public makes a real comuitment; for 
some hours of the day,perhaps,he belongs to the public---at moments when 


he tiie "PUBLEE, Char since when he really is what he is,he does not form par 


up of such individuals,of indivadauls at the nõnenta 
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The poet Baggesen sa ys somewhere of someene that he was doubtless 
a good man,but that there was one insuperable objection against 
him,that there was no word that rhymed with his name(56) 


when he is nothing else,since when he really is what he is,he does not 
form part of the public. Made up of such individuals,of individuals at 
the moments when they are nothing,a. public is a kind of gigantic something 
an abstract and deserted void which,everything and nothing(34). 

An author exists for the sake of affording some journalist an NTN 
to write nonsense for everybody to read. Had there been no author the jour 
-nalist would not have had this opportunity; ergo,it is of the utmost imp- 
ortance that the supply of authors should not fail....Every outstanding 
individual is alwd ys an object of envy....Envy favours the creation of 
abstractions; and over against an abstraction even the most eminent indiv- 
idual is lost in insignificance(38)....The profound significance of the 
levelling process lies in the fact that it means the predominance of the 
category generation over the category individuality(39)....Reflection is 
a snare in which one is caught,but once the "leap" of enthusiasm has been 
taken,the relation is a different one and it becomes a noose which drags 
one into eternity....By leaping into the depths,one learns to help one- 
self,learns to lève others as much as oneself (41)...."Behold,...the abyss 
of eternity opens before you,the sharp scythe of the leveller makes it po- 
ssible for everyone individually to leap over the blede---and behold,it i: 
God who waits. Leap,then,into the arms of God"(44). - 

In ancient tragedy....even if the individual moved freely,he still rested 
in the substantial categories of state,fanily,and destiny. This substant- 
ial category is exactly the fatalistic element in Greek tragedy,and its 
exact peculiarity. The ‘“ero's destruction is,therefore,not only a result « 
of his own Geeds,but is also a suffering,whereas in modern tragedy,the 
hero's destruction is really not suffering,but is action....Modern tragedy 
has no epic foreground no epic heritage. The hero stands and falls entire- 
ly on his own acts(46)....The comical is a relation,the faulty relation- 
ship of contradiction,but free from pain. Holophernes is said to be seven 
and one-fourth yards tall. The contradiction lies essentially in the frac 
-tion. The seven yards are antas ic,but the fantastic is not in tue hab- 
it of speaking about quarter fractions; the quarter of & yard as feeasure 
is reminiscent of reality....lf a tian wants to set up as an inn-kkeper 
and he does not succeed,it is not comic. If,on the contrary,a girl asks 
to be allowed to set up as a prostitute and she fails,which sometimes 
heppens,it is sont lan), 

Whenever in a stricter sense there is a question of en either/or,one can 
always be sure that the ethical is involved....In making a choice it is 
not so much e question of choosing the right as of the energy,the earnest- 
ness,the pathos with which one chooses. Thereby...the personality is const 
Olidcated. Therefore,even if e man were to choose the wrong,he will nevert} 
—heless discover precisely by reason of the enrgy with which he chose, 
that he had chosen the wrong(64)....While nature is created out of noth- 
ing,while I myself am an individual personality,am created out of nothing, 
as a free spirit I am born of the principle of contradiction,or born by 
the fact that I choose myself(65)....1t requires courage for a man to 
choose himself (66). : 

The faithful romentic lover waits,let us say,for 15 years---then comes the 
instant which rewards him. lere poetry sees very rightly that the 15 
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years can very well ke concentrated. It hastens on,then,to the momente A 
married man is faithful for 15 years,yes during those 15 years he hes had 
possession,so ih that long succession of time he has acquired feithfulness 
But such an ideal marriage cannot Le represented,for the point is time in 
its extension(72)....!lis possession has not been Lliké dead property,but he 
has. constantly been accuiring his possession. He has not fought with lions 
anc ogres,but with the most dangerous enemy: with time....The married man, 
being a true conqueror,has not killed time but has saved it and preserved 
it in eternity....He solves the great riddle of living in eternity and yet 
hearing the hall clock strike(73). 
It is impossible to exist without passion,unless we understand the word 
"exist" in the loose sense of a so-called existence(94)....The only real- 
ity to which an existing individual may have a relation that is more than 
cognitive is his own reality,the fact that he exists; this reality consti 
-tues his absolute interest. Abstract knowledge requires him to become 
disinterested in order to acquire knowledge; the ethical demand is that 
he become infinitely interested in existing(95)....The real subject is not 
the cognitive subject....For an abstract thinker to try to prove his exist 
-ence by the fact that he thinks,is a curious contradiction; for in the d 
degree that he thinks abstractly he abstracts from his own existence.... 
The Cartesian cogito ergo sum has often been repeated. If the "I" which is 
A the subject of cogito means an individual human being, the proposition pro- 
ves nothing....If I am thinking what wonder that I am; the assertion has 
already been made and d the first proposition says even more than the sec- 
ond(97). -Hare we not here an analogy to the behd wiour of...the little 
Cartesian dolls? As soon as I let go of the doll it stands on its heade I 
must therefore let it go. So also with the proof for God's. existence. As 
long as I keep hold on the proof,i.e.,continue to demons ethe exist- 
ence does not come out,if for no other reason than that I am engaged in 
proving it; but when I let the proof go,the existence is there....This 
little moment---it need not be long,for it is a leap{118). 
Dread is a sympathetic antipathy ant inii hathetie sympathy. . Language 
—' confirms this completely. One_spéaks of a sweet dread,a sweet feeling of 
apprehension,one speaks of-& strange dre:d,a shrinking dread ,etc.(134). 
...the qualitative ledp{135). 


Robert Bretall sedo sÀ À Kierkegaard Anthology 
The thing is to find a truth which is true for me,to find the idea for 
which I can live and wand die. I still recognize an r imperative of understanding 
but it must he pe taken up | up into my life. This is what my soul longs after ,as 
the African desert thirsts for water(5). 
Mysticism has not the patience to writ for God's revelation(12). 
There are many people who reach their conclusions about life like school- 
boys: they cheat their master by copying the answer out of a book without 
having worked the sum out for themselves(19). 
When I am talking German I am the most compliant person in the world. 
When the question of truth is raised in an objective manner,reflection is 
directed objectively to the truth,as an object to which the kmower is re- 
la ted....If only the object to which he is related is the truth ,the 
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subject is accounted to be in the truth. When the question of the truth is 
raised subjectively,refteeiion is directed subjectivetyyreflection is dire 
-cted subjectively to the nature of the individual's relationship(21?); 

if only the mode of this relationship is in the truth,the individual is ir 
the truti even ic he shoulc happen to be thus related to what is not true 
eseelf one who lives in the midst of Christianity goes up to tne house of 
the true Godyand preys,but prays iu a false spirit; and one wuo lives in 
an idolatrous community prays with tre entire passion of the infinite,alt} 
-ough his eyes rest upon the image of an idol: where is there mèst -6thth? 
The one prays in trutu to God though he worships an idols; the other prays 
falseiy to entail God,and hence worships in fact an idol(212)....The ob- 


jective accentfalls on what is said,ythe subjective accent on how it is 
said(213).... objective uncertainty held fast in the approximation-proc- 
ess oi the most passionate inwardness is the truth,the highest truth att- 
ainable for an existing individual(214;....But the above definition of 
truth is an equivalent expression for faith. Without risk there is no 
faith. Faith is precisely the contradicition between the infinite passion 
of the individual's inwardness and objective uncertainty. If 1 am capable 
of grasping God objectively,I do not believe,but precisely because I can- 
not do this I mst believe(215). 
There are ten men in every generation who,Socratically,are afraid of hav- 
ing a wrong opinion; but there are thousands and millions who are more 
frightened of standing alone,even with an opinion which is quite right, 
than of anything else(430). 
Ehe gign of the press would have to reads Here men are demoralized in the 
rt shortest|time on the largest scale for the smallest possible price.... 
What we need is a Pythagorean silence. There is a far greater need for 
total—abstaining societies which would not read newspapers than for ones 
which do not drink alcohol. The lowest depth to which people can sink þe- 
fore God is defined by the word "Journalist". If I were a father ane had 
a daughter who was seduced,I should not despair over her; I would hope for 
her salvation. But if I had & son who became a journalist,and continucd 
to be one for five years,l would give him up. 
Talent is to be ranked according to the sensation it produces; genius acc- 
ording to the opposition it Ped a religious character according to the 


scandal it gives. of fadin Af 

Dons and parsons live by presentin ne ‘sufferings of others,and that is 
regarde as religious,uncomonly deep religion even; for the religion 0° 
the congregation is nothing byt hearing this presented. As a religion ,char 
-mante just about as genuine as ‘tea made from a bit of paver which once 
lay-in a crower heside another bit of paper which had once heen used to 
wrap up a few dried tea-leaves from which tea had already been made three 


times(431). j h; a Nous mi 2 D yni 4 resi O Ln pase Pre Y 
C reim de va fher de Vetor les babes & [hudour . 
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NEws(1972 ) 
February 


18: Prince Sihanouk announced that Ý China had just offered non-reimburd#s- 


able aid. Two search and rescufe operations were under way. The U.S. will 


honour all the treaty commitments. America's hard-line policy tfovard North 
Korea. To break a f{our-month-#fold deadleck in their talks. President Anwar 
Sadat exonerated the student leadership from Isr@dli connections. The trouble 


blew over remarks alledged to have been made by Russian advisers masterminding 
Cairo's military effort. To nurse the nation through a difficult period, A por 
~tfolie he ld by him for many years. kreml ifn had been bombarding China with cr 


criticism. Russia fears to f become odd man out among the world's three big 
powers. The new European Community. Edawrd Hea th's crisis-beset government won 
a narrow vote of confidence. The vote in the 630-member House was 309 in favour 
and 301 against . Intensive backsatge eff#yorts had been made to rally dissid= 

e nt followers. Nixon repea ted the words on plaque left on the moon by Apollo 

a strenautss "We came in pea ce for all mankind." To negetiate from strength. 

In a toast proposed to the advance group,Chou said... Great hopes but only meag 
-re expectations. Russia is suspicious of the Peking summit, jittery over the 
possibility of... 

19: It prejudices Korea's interests. At a Marathon meeting. Three U.S. jets wer: 
hit by commnist missiles,one by groundfire,and two ¥ crashed from mechanical 
difficulties. U.S. planes resumed hea vy strikes. Russian commentators said thaï 
Americans are picturing Chine a s an ‘idyllic country" where mass purges have d 
disd pped red and the “only kind of violence" is the school of acupuncture, 
Nixon is continuing his China á home-work and also trying to adjust to the stay 
-up-late habits of Premier Chou. He would not exchange written position papers 
with the Chinese but would conduct all the business verbally. Nixon told newsmen 
he is adept at handling chopsticks and admonished them that Chinese wine is 
high-powered stuff "like brandy." "Fortunately,I like Chinese food." The Nixons 
flew through five time £ zones Thursday. Another measure of Kissinger's para m- 
ount inlfuence as a principkeal architect of the historic missions he was qud Y 
-tered next door to Nixon while Rogers was housed two doors away. Nixon wants t 
to establish what he calls “an on-going commnications blet" between Washington 
& hd Peking. Newsmen wondered if the chief executive had in mind the creation 
of a "hot line" such as links Moscow and Washington. The chinese originally 
wanted only 10 American newsmen to accompany Nixon. Kissinger countered by sugg 
-esting 250. "Protective reaction" air strikes 
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20s: South Vietnamese and AmBerican forces are to be kept in a state of "grey 
alert"(confined to their bases and only allowed to leave for exceptional rea- 
sons) for an indefinite period. South Vietnames paratrtops are placed on “yellow 
alert",i.e. they must keep in a state of rea diness for an enemy offensive. 
India is prepa red to have direct talks with Pakistan at any time,apft any lev- 
el and without any precondfitions. Her global responsibilites $. To reshape 
policies in the light of nBew realities. Demonstrators in Hawaii accried signs 
reading “Nixon peace plan is a bomb," "Nix on Nixon",etc. On his fisrt visit t 
to the U.S. in 1959,Khrushchefv told a New York audience that he had come to 
show Americans that he had neither horns nor g tail,but was simply another human 
being with whom one could talk and dea 1 normally. Nixon maight be sa id to have 
a similar geal in his mind. An interesting straw in the wind was that in Peking 


last Mondá y there went on sale agé in such formerly forbidden books as Monteskui- 
eu's WSpirit of the La‘ws",Rousseau's "Social Contract", and Kant's "Critique of 
Bute Reason." WA society in whivh men areagain being permitted to read these work; 
has moved a perceptible distance from the xenophebia excesses of the cultural 


revolution. 


tie 


21: Addressing a crewd in Guam,Nixon said: "Mao and Cheu are Papin Paie ety 
ical turn of mind,who take the long view. Xhey are not just fragmented day—teday 
leaders. Guam likes to to be known as the pla ce where the American day begins. 
Please join me in prayer that with this trip to China a new day may begn for the 
whole world." newsworthy or made public. mafyjthen talks with Cheu. He left for 


Shanghai ,the firfèd leg of his trip. Each newsman was assigned an English-speaking 


excort and interpreter. American correspondents had all been digefullyprieted by 


White House officials on Chinese manners. Arrangements for recption remain shrou 
-ded in secrecy. U.S. units were put on a yellow alert,meaning an attack could 
br forthcoming. Withdré Mal of military advisers as part of the overall phase- 
out. Taiwan is the principal hurdle in the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Peking. Egypt has acquired quantities of sophisticated arms from Russia,and 
her armed forces are training hard to master the highly shophidticated arms. 
Gunnar Jarring may be travelling on to Israel for the reactivation of his dead- 
locked peace mission. Nixon sent Edgar Snow a letter of thankss "I want you to 
know that my thoughts are with you,as are my paryers for your recovery." 

22: Nixon appealed to his hosts to "start a Long March togdftr not in lock step, 
of course." When Nixon announced his Chine visit,Sato was only given about 10 


minutes advance notice. 
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Australian television and brosdcasting networks have cleared programmes for full 
Peking cover. The enemy's chances of success are zero. NeSwpapers gave blankeyt 
cover to É Nixon's trip. The effect of such blanket coverage on his re-election 
campaign is stupendous. 


233 People's Daily blossomed with extensive articles and photographs of the Nix- 
Xon visit. The government pêress gave it a big splash. "I do not suppose they wil) 
fÉ go around quoting Mao and Walt Whitman to one another," said one diplomat. "On 
the other hand,I do not expect a slanging match either." While her husband met 
with his aides,Pat struck for a tour of the hotel's kitchen. "I ‘mraringto go." 
She paid a surprise visit to the Peking zoo,peeked in on the panda cage and 

told newsmen that Chou is giving a pair of the rare beasts to the U.S. She joked 
with newsmen accompanying her about bumping some of them off their homebound plan? 
to make room for the gifts. The clique with a forward-looking attitude towards 
China is calling the shots in policy-making. Daily newspapers splashed the story 
across their front pages. A wave of arrests of alleged insurgents. The major obs- 
tacle to the Arab-Israeli dialogue. London's papers gave banner front-page and 
extensive editorial coverage to Nixon's trip,and said the event was as important 
as the landing on the moon. The Soviet Union's media continued to give low-key 
treatment to the trip. Nixons “Although we cannot close th gulf between us,we 

can bridge it so that we can talk across it." 

rar Nixon greeted Chou in Chinese,holding out his hand and saying: Ni haoi Pat 
gamely trotted along dusty reads on a tour of commune ,bareheaded as usual ,brav— 
ing a snowstorm. A full-scale manhunt for the criminal is 9 under way. A working 
luncheon with King Hussein's top aides. Wlliy Brandt's policies took account of 
"todayf#t's realities and tomorrow's virtualities" and reduced the risk of a danger 


-ous confrontation of world powers. Previous ag ag te che snagged by the ques 
i 


-tion of Taiwan. Other items on the diplomatic tour d'horizon include disarmament 
The U.S. nuclear arsenaliis aimed against the Soviet Union. There isn't a zoo in 
the U.S. that wouldn't sell its soul for those pandas. 

253 A Sino-American agreement on establishing "a permanent dialogue structure" be 
-tween the two countries was considered "in the bag." IsreaL's refusal to pull back 
to the pre-war borders deadlocked Jarring's mission 

26s Japan's ruling party is quietly drafting amendments to the country's constit— 
ution that would water down its famous "no-war" clause; "The article 9 does not 
forbid us to possess military power for the purpose of self-defense", The enemy 
infanttry was supported by heavy air coverg,and warplanes pounded villages north 
of the border. The Israeli army will do all necessary to bring an end to the terr 
-orist action by commandos who had inflitrated from Lebanon. Israel will not 
soften its stancee. Criss meetings have been called to discuss the damage to indu 
-stry caused by shortfalls in the $ output of oil and gasfJ. The news coverage 
has dented the wall that has separated China from the U.S. "Faddists that we 
Americans, are,we go from one extreme to another ; 

27s Nixfig received his heartiest accolade when hequoted the proverb : "Heaven is 
above,but beneath are Hangchow and Suchow." Protocäl assigned the hpnor of propos 
-ing a toast to the mayor. Spotting the newsmen,Pat smiled and saids "Hi gang!" 
Hawing fed goldfish from a stone bridge,she gave an empty package of sih food to 
a Chinese interpreters "I don't want to throw it on the ground and get arrested 
for littering." Green arrives in Tokyo on the first leg of a 9-nation tour. The 
Minnesota Pemocrat and presi ential aspirant Senator Humphrey said that a Néxon 
meeting with the Japanese Premier should take precedence over eBverything except 
a report to the American peoples "Most of the troubles that plague us are not 
what happens but what people think happens. The fed r and the doubt are more 
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important than the fact...The Russians are wfooing the Japanese the way a new be 
boy on the block woos the girl down the street." 

28: Asked if the U.S. did not give more thefn it received,M Kssinger said: "We 
are not approaching this from the point of view of a scoreboard to see who sco 
-red how many points on each issue." Chou checked with Mao at every stage of 
his talks with Nixon. There had been no real pulling of punches,no effort to 
paper over the differences. Heath met his critics head on,talking tough from 
the outset. He referred to Bernadette Devlin's hair-pulling,scratching attack 
on Hiome Secretary Reginald Maulding in the House of Commons. On Taiwan Chou 
did not budge a fraction of an inch. So far as Washington is concerned,the Tai 
“wan issue can be put aside to await the ministrations of time. 

2 9s Marshall Green arrived in Tokyo to brief Japanese leaders on Nixon's trip 


ee 


Taiwan is the stumbling block in the way of normalising relations. A 4-day seek 
-and-destroy operation. To bring the wto sides to the negotiation table. The 
conservative Senator Henry M.Jackson on the joint communique: "We're doing the 
withdrawing and they're doing the staying. That doesn't sound like a good 
horse trade." 

e 


l: The top echelon of the Chinese Ae 


rarchy was among the welcoming throng. 


2: Premier Sato's statement produced shock waves in the Diet. Shells and rock- 
ets slammed into the airport. Oppose the hegemony of any nation in the Pacific 
basin. Covering up differen:eswith diplomatic doubletalk. 

3: The U.S. command reported 10 strikes by the big stratofortress bombers. A 
dialogue of the deaf..The 20 years of hostility between the two countries is a 
"historical aberration". "The chemistry between the leaders was very good," 
said spokesman Charles W. Bray. "The positive chemistry was obvious in all of 


these sessions and encounters. The bad chemistry over the past 20 years was an 
aberration.” Rogers,continuing his round of briefings,arranged to meet with 
the Chinese Nationalist ambassador and with Japan's ambassador on Friday. The 
bogey man of, the East, "Red menace" Both nations have common geopolitical 
interests tobfreet conflicting ideological beliefs. The two nations see virt- 
ually every bther cfuntry in the world---with the possible exception of the 
Soviet Unifon-——through different lenses 
4: President Bhutto retired 6 ranking military officers. Jarring's mediation 
tour in the Middle East is simply "a pulse-taking exercise." 
5: Shock tremors from Peking ran all the way around the Asian coast. 
6: China called on India and Pakistan to withdraw their troops to their own 
Sides of ceasefire line. Sadat ordered Egyptian commanders not to obey Russian 
instructors until their orders were cleared by general headquarters. Trade 
relations between Iran and Waé3!West Germany are tipped too much in Bonn's 
favor. Humphrey acc Sed Nixon of having pulled the rug from under Taiwan. Col 
-umnist William Buckley and his brother Senator James Bucley are the spearheads 
of the attack from the extreme conservative Right. In his despatches from Pek- 
ing,the columnist who was chosen by the White House to accompany the President 
to China,went even so fa r as to express his disdain forgh Mr Nixon's toasts 
during the banquet by suggesting that he expected the President "to lurch into 
a toast for Alger Hiss"(the man whom Nixon onced helped to finger as a commn- 
ist spy). 
8:Escalation of Arab commando activity will prompt an Israeli pre-emptive strike 
10: Sadat sought , to drum up support for a new confrontation with Isreal. The 
chairmanship should rotate among member states. Nixon has friends and foyes on 
bothe sides of the political fence. The blacks say that Nixon's time would have 
been profitably spent in demolishing the wa lls that keep bl:ck citizens out of 
American society than in scaling the Great Wall of China 
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llsThe cabinet,dominated by Marshal} Lon Nol,will spperenlty go on ruling by de 
Zeree. No ther details are available. Hë stopped here en te home. A deal was 
wird out between Jordan and Israels Jordan will give up\ its claim to the old 
city of Jerusalem but the Jordanian flag will be allowed to fly over the Al Aqsa 
mosque,the third most holy shrine in Islem,as a symbol of its Arab idenity; Is- 
reel will pull its occupation forces out of the west bank of Jordan,and the reg 
-ion will be demilitarized under the Jordanian administration. Two Mig-23 air- 
‘ craft violated Israeli controlled airspa te. 
12: The discussions were in considera ble depth. France welcomes the choice of Pa- 
ris as the venue of Sino-American contacts. No details were disclosed. The city of 
Milam looked like a battlefields clouds of tear gas hung over the city center,burn 
~ed cars blocked streets and smashed glass littered the side-walks. Fights broke 
out between two er s of demonstrators: the rightist "Permanent Anti-COmmunist 
Committee of the Silent Majority" and the leftist "National Committee for the F 
Fight against the Mourder of the State." An espionage ring was uncovered by intel] 
-igence agents. President Georges Pompidou,visiting the military college in Paris 
today,told officers and trainee officers that the problem facing France was "to 
create a new patriotism without enemies. The problem is more difficult than it was 
before,when Frenchmen had something to hate." Moscow's attacks on the Christian 
Pemocrats could backfire and merely stiffen the opposition. Brandt had a hair- 
thin majority. Johnson's decision to stop bombing began the wind-down in the Viet- 
nam Ware 
13: The dissolution of the cabinet would be effective as of March 15. Bhutto ord- 
ered the retirement of 1,200 civil servants in a move to eliminate deadwood from 
the Pakistani government. The "surgical operation" . A debris-strewn battlefield. 


14: Heavy pounding by enemy artillery. President V.V.Giri gave a "state of the nat 
-ion" address to the Indian parliament. We will not negotiate behind the backs of 
our friends. The British Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Pouglas-H ome said the govern- 
ment was doing what it could to get Mrs Gladys Yang,a British subject in her, 4th 
year of detention in China,released. Japan and the U.S. exchanged the instruments 
of ratification on their agreement returning Okinawa to Japan, This problem will b 
high on the agenda of the talks. Onlt 2 alternatives: an expanded U.S. military 
presence abroad or a free world security gap that could teempt enemies. 
17: The policy of consultation,not confrontation. Pompidou; "A new Europe is being 
created ." The French President's stature would be increased as he would play his 
role in expanding Europe into a unified force that could face the world's major 
powers. The usual advance party of communications and transportation technicians 
will go to Moscow to prepare for Nixon's visit. The problem is to trim the U.S. 
army's tail in Europe without blunting its teeth,Pentagon sources say. 
18: Lon Nol swore himself imto office today. Consÿicuously absent from the cere- 
mony were diplomats and members of the now defunct parliament. There was a lone 
w hite face,an Australian who had "come along to see." The British consul 
Teiwan said furt'er applications for visas for Hongkong and Britain will be col- 
lected in Taiwan by airlines for sen à in Hongkong. Pritain has de ided to 
remove her official representation on Taiwan,and the employes of the consulate , 
will be laid off. Britain's withdrawal of its consulate will slim further Taipei‘ 
already declining diplomatic corps. A batch had already shaken loose after the 
Nationalists were ousted from the world body last year. Nationalis China's diplom 
-atic recognitions are now a statistician's nghtmare. 52 nations recognize Taipei 
as the only government of China,53,if you count the Vatican. But 20 of these are 
so small that they don't even accredit an B embassy to Taipei. Of the 30 that do, 
8 don't maintain a staff in Taipei. Instead they accredit their embassies in Toky 
to Taipei end send the ambassador down occasionally. Because of the government's 
new~fRund flexibility ,there is still a Nationalist embassy in Lybia,desp the 
latter's statement it recognizes Peking. Various nations also maintain sah 
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“gèrey embassies" in Té ipei,in the guise of cultural offices or airline ticket 
agents. Taipei's stable of embssies is expected to continue to decline. Guessing 
has it that Venezuela will, go next,one diplomat said that "the Latin Americans are 
falling like dominoes ar d here. Taipei's total of embassies will evnetually 
bottom out with a figure somewhere in the 30's. Armed services have been placed on 
the alert and all lea ve cancelled. Within hours of arrival Green met with Wm Mmah 
on. The dinner was not announced in the President's program for the day. 

18: The government does its daty in stormy as well as in sunny weather. To pick up 
and discharge passengers» Harfliners in the Kremlin, 

19: Pakistan will brief Peking on the outcome of Bhutto's talks with Soviet leaders 
The United Nations decided to phase out its assistance program to Taiwan. $ A 
Palestinian government-in-exile countered Jordan's plan f or a United Arab King- 
dom straddling the River Jordan. A first round of talks between Pompidou and Heath 
centred on the international monetary system. Such a craft could be taken out of 
mothballs and sold to Taiwan as surplus. 

2 0; To a giant crowd,Bhutto spoke of...To panic over the Soviet navy's presences... 
Moscow had put analditional sweetener in the pot. Much of the report was classified 
secret and only a heavily "sanitized" summary was reled sed. A 

21 3 Officials did not elabiorate on the subjects discussed,and another round of 
talks ws scheduled this afternoon. Yungisian president Hagbib Bourguiba: "The Ar- 
a bs feel inferior to Israel because it has constant acce to the latest weapons 
a nd military knowledge of the U.S. while they still lack the basics of modern 
military training. That's why there will be no new war in the Middle East. The 
current state of no War and no peace might last another 100 years." The Middle 
East becomes a tinder-box and we must defuse the conflict through negotiations. 

Ye Gaulle: "Europe des patries." Whereas Hompidou wants a separate political secr 
-retariat in Paris,Heath would rahtre have it in Brussels. The move raises the 

arms race another beat. Lairds "I don't want any future presédent of the U.S. to 
be in a position where he has to crawl to any negotiating table anywhere in the 
world. W must match the Soviet effort.» Technological superiority is an absolute 
must." 

2 2: To recognise Bangladesh does not imply approval of its policies; it is simply 
recognising a fact of life. Arab guerrilla leader Yasser Arafat warned that 

those who cooperate with King Hussein will be assassinated. The dissident elements 
demanded by loud-hailer that King Hussein hand himself over. The King agreed and 
asked for time to get dressed. The Western powers are now reacy to put a seal on 
the division of Germany and Europe into two spheres of influence. Brandt tries to 
mister a majority. Both governments should exercise self-restraint in the pursuit 
of their own interests. The U.S. State Department expressed "delight" at the imp- 
ending visit of the Chinese Communist Ping Pong team but maintained a hands-8off 
policy on arrangements for what is regarded as st ictly a people-t0-people event. 
2.3: Communist commandos knocked out the national radio transmission station. The 
police was placed on a st & te of full alert. They cut off telephone lines and 
held the principal inco nicado. : 

8 4: Enemy gufnners slammed 2 4 rockets into the area. In his weekly briefing for 
foreign correspondents,the spokesman sa id... In terms of super-power jockeying,the. 
Soviet Union is certainly having a field day in B£ hgladesh. The Vietnamese delleg 
“ates will boycott the meeting. Lia ison officers shuttle between the four delegat 
~ion quarters. We are holding out one hand in negotiations and keeping the other 
cocked. tk 

27% The Malaysians want to keep ,Mhalacca Strait,the viÿtal waterway linking 

the Pacific and Indian Oceans,free of warships from outside superpowers. Their 
navies would be banned from using the waterway,and the Strait wfould be mined to 
make the ban stick. A strait blockade would be enforce:,amd maritime access to the 
Indian Ocean from East Asia would virtually cease. Mr Pom Mintoff is noted for his : 
tough bargaining and brinkmanship, The suspension of the Paris talks would jolt 
North Vietnam itno serious negotiations. 
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29% The draft convention envisages that each signatory state takes upon itself 
never and under no circumstances to develop,manufacture,stockpile,purchase and 
preserve chemical ,weapons or toxic substances for hostile purposes. Cyrankiewicz 
was kicfked upstairs to the figurehead post of president in the ensuing reshuffle. 
Now the presidency would be upgraded from a mere figurehead post to one of real 
authority. 

30: The two are the front~runners in the intra-party race for the leadership. 
‘Military authorities put the entire Philippine armed forces on "red alert" for any 
disorders caused by the New People's Army which has claimed eightfold increase 
among its fighters. At border crossings between the two count s,formalities are 
kept gto a minimum for West Germans visiting their relatives i» the Eas$tern Zone. 

Kissinger engineered the meeing between Nixon and Chou. 


31: The Russians try to maintain thé ir leverage with Pakistan. To fly in air tran: 
[sport to evacuate. The Berlin wall would be opened for family reunions. The Hous: 
-e of Commons gave its finalreading to the bill and passed it 191 votes to 13. 
The measure then went to the Housebf Lords. If we do not accept the new adminsitra 
-tion,we shall sink to the level of tha t rabble who have proclaimed their civil 
rights but recognized no civil obligations . 

APRIL 
l: Thousands of Sindhi peasants staged a mas<ive silent protest against President 
Bhutto today when they walked out of a public rally he was addressing. The Presid- 
ent abruptly stopped speaking and hurried from the dais erected for him at the 
sports stadium. Within minutes he was in the air,whisked away by an army helicopte: 
ans only minutes into hisspeecHwhen whole sections of the audience quietly 
rose and left. The British army won't protect the Catolics from a Protestant back 
-lash. 
2: Britain has cut its ties with Taiwan a nd London and Peking will raise their 
diplomatic missions to ambassadorial level. The Hanoi leaders compare the Vietnam- 
ization program to, an æple with a worm inside it-—"the fruit keeps the same color, 
but is rotten iris e." The troops went on alert. Tigsion ais s$till at flash 
poig. North Vietnam has a’opted the classic invasion strategy of softening up 
targets with artillery before sweeping in with troops to capture them. 
3: Shtielded by the armor and attacking in human waves,the North Vietnamese burst 
through the defences. U.S. advisers wre plucked to saféty by a helicopter just as 
the South V@ietnamese surrendered the camp. 
4: The U.S. marshalled its biggest gair-strike aforce and pumped more than 10000 
troop reinforcements into communist-controlled areas. The communist military 
drive eas designed to the Vietcong a better barfgaining position at the Paris 
talks. Bhutto said that Inida hope to effect his downfall by stalling a dialogue 
with him. He wondered if Mrs Gandhi wanted him "to be demonstrative,to lie prost- 
rate,or put his hands in the air,or give an overt display of good faith in neon sig 
signs." Sadat did not want to rock the bea t in advance of the Moscow talks. To 
area the Smerican ground combat role. All options are open. A 3 and 4 
year filibuster by the Vietcong at the Paris talks. 
5: North Vietnamese troops shrugged off hundreds of U.S. air attacks. The flak 
thrown up by communist ground gunners was very heavy; they fired surface-to-air 
missiles. U.S. jets flew hundreds of air strikes today just below the demilitariz— 
ed zone,but the commnists,though temporarily stalled,led pfrogged the South Viet- 
namese defense line. The U.S. is deeply involved in a war that has not "wound d 
down" agd inst an enemy tha will not "fade away." Neither at war nor at peace,we 
are in for a long period of testing of nerves. Mrs Golda Meir rejected student 
complaints that the Jewish immigrants,particularly from Russia,were given more 
privileges than Israelis who had fought to defend the country. "You do nobod¥ a 
favor by defending your country," she said,"that is your elementary duty." We 
want peace,but not pea ce at any price. President Nixon's crisis panel ,cha rged 
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with reviewing and assessing the events in Indochina,met egain today. The commn- 
ists have moved from guerrilla tactics into conventional warfare,and are using tanks 
and other sophisticated equipment. As the enemy offensive gathered steam,the 
President is keeping all his options open on a course of action in Vietnam. 

6: Hea vy fighting erupted. Shelling ot government outposts were hotted up. B-52 
stratofortress bombers flew 5 missions against commnistg troop concentrations. 
Government forces were marooned and and had to rely on air supply. President Thieu 
was in daily contact with President Nixon,using the hot-line telephone to Washing- 
ton. There had been comings and goings between Moscow,Baghdad and Damas eus and 

a deal had been clinched. Bombing North Vietnam would express resentment,and might 
provide a small amount of moral boosting to the Saigon government. But the last 
chpater in this long story-of war in Vietnam is being written as most last chapters 
in wars by the infantrymen\ «k slogging through the mud on the ground. Bombs may 

be dramatic,but they are no’substitute at the nd for the the infantry. The issue is 
in the hands of the foot soldiers of South Vietnam. Either they stand up to the cha- 
llenge or they don't. T'he cecision is on the ground. 

Ts They stopped my car as I hea ded north. Russia will play a mediatory role between 
the two countries. Neither date nor venue for the summit had been decided. Relations 
between Egypt and Jordan have been in a deep freeze for months. The reception cere- 
mony was televised as well as broadcast. Take unfair advantage of his diplomatic 
immunity to carry on espionnage. 

St The WgiyVhebeong Radio in a broadcast monitored Éÿ in Saigon claimed... Or- 


dered a tightened curfew, Miltary sources who declined to be identified. Cur- 


ew hours were extended. The Soviet ambassador was summoned to the Foreign 
Office. A stockpile of a certain commodity,e.g.,sugar, will be built up and 
prices can be controlled by se@ling off from the stockipile when prices run 
too high or by buying in when they slip too low. They have committed acts whi 
which would have been liable to legal proceedings under our penal code if 
they had not had the benefit of diplomatic immunity. We will meet or beat 
that goal. 
9: Helicopter pilots had to throw the South Vietnamese off the he helicopter 
in a frantic tussle. One clung to the belt of an American adviser. They dive: 
all over the chopver to try and## and get in; they grabbed the crew chief and 
tried to threw him off; they hung on the skids. The pilot had to bounce the 
helicopter on the skids to give it the momentum to climb because of an over- 
capacity load. Karume was gunned down. A politically-motivated assassination 
Edward Heath reshuffled about a quarter of his cabinet and dropped five minis- 
ters. dZiegler's remarks at a news briefing broke a self-imposed silence about 
the battle,in which Nixon is maintaining a low profile. 
10: The curfew is lifted, American pilots a ve been alerted for possible duty 
in Indochina. Some have been ordered to stand-by for possible transfer to 
Indochina,while others are on full alert. 

11: In an attwmpt to plug the coÿfumist advance. B52 bombers or stratoforts. 
The territory lost to the communists just below the demilitarized zone. The 
commander of the rear column radio. d the lead elements to pull back for a 
consolidation of forces. A message came back: "We can't move." Brezhnev hopes 
his meetings with Nixon will have "a minimum of ceremony and a maximum of 
substantive discussion." 7 a, = 
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15s Six warplanes on a bombing and strafing mission set ablaze a warship. Comm- 
unist tanks shot their way into the city. They launched suicide attacks. Take 
advantage of clear weather te strafe commnist td rgets. Gunners slammed a 

scere ef reckets inte the city. Take time by the foreleck and start dialegue 
immediately. Nixon visited Cangada te shere up sagging U.S.-Canadian relations: 
tun geavi did sen] kogethernwithdutngseviagnawscy wl theut6a6068Q66686H606668066 68d 
"We can walk eur own read in our own way witheut moving further apart,and can 
grew closer tegether witheut grewing more alike." Security was tight: meunties 
ringed the buildings and helicepters hevered everhead. Whether the great pewers 
fulfil their respensibility fer building peace depends net on thefy atmespherics 
ef their diplemacy but on the realitiesef their behavior. Great pewers must net 
treat a peried ef detente as an interlude between perieds ef tensien; better 
relations require restraint by great nations. We shall l abeut eur differences 
and not fight ever them." 

16: The collective security system fer Asia is mot a scheme te centain China. 
The current cenfrentation between Russia and China. The majer shewpiece from 
the Mescew summit will am agreement en the limitation ef U.S. and Soviet effens- 
ive and defensive missiles. Establish a new positien ef strength fer the U.S. 
in Paris talks, Nixen cemtinues te wage the war en ne clearer constitutional 
basis than a very leese interpretation ef his pewer as commander in chief. 
Senater Mansfield said that during his China trip he palnnaed te "loek, listem and 
learn." Hinting at greater U.S.flexi®bility towards Cuba,Nixem said: "Westand 
peised fer expanding eur partnership---pa tners in principle,if met in each 

and every velicy. 

17: 8 ministers in the cabinet have been drepped in a majer reshuffle. The Seviet 
experts manning #M# missile sites have new been replaced by The Egyptians. The 
White House continued te maintain the lew prefile it had adepted when the majer 
Nerth Vietnamese offensive began. The Apelle 16 spacecraft blasted eff here teday 
fer America's most ambitieus flight te the meen. 

18: Beth gevermment and Vietceng prepagandists claimed their treeps were in con- 
trel ef An Lec,se fluid wa the fighting. A technical af/ advance team left Washi 
-ngten for Mescew te make legistic and cemsunicatiens preparations fer Nixen{*a 
trip. 

19: It is very difficult fre Bhutte te sefll the idea te his peeple ef recegn- 
izing Bangladesh. The Middle Eaat is ene ef the Werld's “het speta", Mrs Gelda M 
Meir said in an interviews "Seme peeple sa y that the U.S.S.R is making signals 
fer us to resume relations with it. If that is se,we must be blind te the celer © 
ef these signals." Rumania has effered its services as a mediater between 

Israel and Russia. The vianle altermative is... Im a Marather 44 heur appearance 
before the Senate committee, Laird... The anti-war demenstèrters are serving 
noyice en every signgle pelitician im the country that they either. step the-war 
er they are eut ef effice. f: 
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20:The American advisers were plucked eut by a rescue helicepter. Vietcong 

treops launched a ground assglt on the gevernment pesition after softening it 

up with 1,000 rounds ef 82 mm fieldf guns. Agnew as Nixon's prexy will be accerd 

ed the treatment of state guest. At Israeli'’s 24th birthda y party,there was a 

naval review. The traditional air ferce shew and the march ef paramilitary yeuth 

were net held. Stephen Ledegar said that Nerth Vietmam's package effer te resume 
the conference offers "nething in exchaige " fer its demands. "Xuan Thuy has 

mot lest the ability te demand everything while effering nething in exchange." 

A Seviet welceming delegation greeted the party as they deplaned from a Boeing 

707. Traditienal suppert fer the president has been ereding. We are net finger- 

Ding the Russians. Demecrats escalated their attack en Nixon. "Nixon still 

thinks he must prove America's manheed." Mayer Rebert J. Harris ef Ann Arber,Mi- 

ehigam,and a greup ef University ef Michigan prefessers effered themselves as 

“peace heatages" te ge te Haiphong ff and Hanei. At 100 “high status" citizens 

weuld ge there in twe-veek shifts "te pretect Vietmemese citizens and American 

POWs from U.S. bembings." The Mae-suited delegates from China led the walk-eut 

ef socialist blee counties from the conference. 

2}: Commnist treeps kicked eff the feurth.week ef their effensive by launching 

the heavist shelling ef the entire ver. Himan wave assaults spearheaded by / 

tanks were launched at dawn. They centimued te leapfr government troops. \ 

The talks were aimed te coerdinate the views ef the twe’ cevermments. Mrs Meir 

an d an Egyptian emissa ry might meet in Bucharest. À Big pewer deal irae 

Moscow and Washington ever the heads ef the small pewers invelved. Sada 

will seek iremclad assurances that there will be me deal at Egypt's expense. 

Brandt and Heath will meet te algn pelicy en Burepe. Demecrats added the one- 

snetemce cendemnatien ef Nerth Vietnam by an everwhelming 186 te 16 vete. A 

prepesal te cemdemm Russia fer supplying arms te Hanoi was rejected 149 te 51, 

The presidents ef 8 top American universities(Celumbia,Harvard,Princeton,Yale, 

ete.) published a & joint communique condemning the bembing ef Nerth Vietnam, 

but criticiamg students' calls fer pretest strikes. 

2 2: He saw the last civilians leaving abeard trucks and buses. One battalion 
is bunkering in asfer a siege at embattled an Lec. The warship returned fire 
with unknown results. Cambedie flung its entire air strength inte the defence. 
The Vietcong is net scaling dewn its combat eperatiens. After the bilateral 
summit meeting which cenfrimed the identity ef their views „Brandt and 
Heath declared that Britain and Germany were om the sa me wave-length. Junier 
ministers weuld prepare pesitien papers and thus lighten the work lead fer 
the top men. The Seviet Union has dewngraded the status ef President Nixen's 
scheduled visit. The difference between a state visit and a summit meeting is 
more than a fine distinction in diplematic pretecel. The Russians,who can 
turn eut theusand fer the visit ef a miner "friendly" foreign dignitary,are 
planning te discourage crewds from lining the «trects from the airport into 
Lao city when Nixon arrives. laree episcopal bisheps conducted an hour-long 
mass inside the Pentagen te protest the war. Nÿixon wants a confrontation with 
the Russians te improve his image. : 
23; The air ferce is flying round-the-cleck missions te keep the cemuunist tre- 
eps at bay. Sihanouk is barred from returning te Cambedia. Foreign aid should 
net bear strings. Ratificatien ef the Mescew treaty weuld boost trade relations 
between the two countries a nd impreve the political climate in Europe. An 
estimated 30,000 war fees march 20 abreast alengside Central Park cerrying bann 
-ers and chanting slogans. Bebbing umbrellas and seggy demenstraters,seme ef the 
wearing plastic refuse bags with arm and head openings,marked the pretest 
reute. Official silence weuld prebably prevent the protests from mushreoming 
on college campuses. Nixon was convinced that he weuld net have a viable 
foreign pelicy unless he escalated the U.S. respense te North Vietnams Easter 
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week offensive. He was ceel,calm,and ca lculated in reaching the decisien,theugh 
mpost of his advisers advised againt it. The response might ge beyend bombing 
Henei and Haipheng,theugh he declined te spell details. He believed that the 
leaders ef ether gevernments,though they might criticize him in public,weuld say 
in privates "By Ged,he will stand up." Top U.S. cemmanders have latitude te use 
air,but Nixon retains the final say en the ta gets whose bembing ceuld cause dip 
-loma ic repercussions. Laird's statement that "any area ef Nerth Vietmam is sub 
-ject te attack" is in the mature ef keeping epen U.S.eptiens and keeping the 
Bnemy guessing as te U.S. military intentions. 

24: Mere than 200 treops were reperted killed,weunded er missing. The forward 
command pest came under fire. Bhuttes "I want to have a heart-te-heart talk with 
Mrs Gandhi,leoking straight inte her eye,te finally settle eur problems,” It 

was immaterial whether the talks were bilateral er tripartite se leng as they 
got down te substantive issues. Pempidou has get the vete but is disappeinted 
with the small turm-eut. Russia is critical ef the U.S.,but in terms that seem 
more reutine than specially tailered fer the current situation in Indochina. 

The etucry against the remewed bembing A is net se violent a s has been expected 
Nixom is weighing his next meve and will probably everride advice against the 
bembing resumptien. Agnew accused the demecrats ef using “rever fdg English" 

in net calling the Vietceng offensive an invasion ef South Vietnam. The U.S. 
effert te shere up Seuth Vietnam. 

2 6: The area facing the tri-berder peint where the frentiers ef the 3 countries 
join. Sdat' speech was breadcast live by Caire Radie. Pempideu failed te get 

the massive Fre uch vote fer enlarging the Burepean Common Ma rket. The expansion 
was: appreved,twe te ome,but the turneut was the lightest fer many years. Keep 
the forum open, Military strategists accept the “demine” theery that a communist 
take-over in Vietnam weuld lead te further cemmunist imreads elsewhere in Asia. 
25s: The bember was riddled with shrapnel heles,but managed te limp back te the 
aifrfield and made a precautionary lanfding. After leng pelicy gestation,there 

is an abrupt change in natienal direction. The "Nixon shecks" are regarded by the 
Japanese as a national humiliation and net as a mere insult te their "lame duck" 
Prime Minister. Am economic giant but a defense dwarf. Sadat will take a shepping 
list with him,and the military hardware heis seeking from Mescew is offensive 
rather than defensive in mature. The plan will figure high em the agenda . Nixon 
wueld be received with all the pemp and ceremony that diplematic pretecal previde: 
fer a visiting chief ef sta te. The agenda and the tener ef the talks may be iaf- 
luenced by the war in Vietnem,but net matters of preteedel. This subject in entir 
“ely in the cempetence ef the German people. 


£7: The U.S. government has bewed te cemmunist demands for a resumption ef the stal 
-led talks,theugh Seuth Vietnam vewed te continue te fight. The cha age in Washing- 
ten's position was signalled te President Thieu late yesterday afterneen by the 
American ambassader. Brandts "We are net trying te ge it aleme in eur Ostpelitik 


but have meshed eur pelicy clesely with that of eur allies." Te wring cencessiens 
from Mescew. 
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2 be The meeting weathered the predgicted crises. Brandt successf#lly fought eff 
an attempt te tip him eut ef pewer. A metien of "ne confidence" put by the eppes 
~itien fell 2 vetes shert ef the majerity needed fer passage. 
29: Dr Nkrumah died ni a Bucha est clinic. Ameng these whe signed a medical bullet- 
in was Dr Ana Aslan,the Rumanian woman doctor werld fameus fer her metheds ef reju 
~venatien of elderly patients. Seme Ghanaians were red mourning armbands. A narr- 
ew vote of confidence. Te mister a majerity. Nixen premised troop withdrawals and 
diminishing fdreft calls and a return te the cenference table te see whether Hanoi 
w ould call eff its offensive in midstream. But he knows that the chances ef a 
bragain new ride en the course ef the battle. 
&)0: Sekou Téure insisted that the corpse ef eee be flown straight to Guinea 
fer burial. The Secial Demecrats are within è defeat on their mest impertant 
policy. The tug ef underlying sympathies. $800 million a year is being f drained 
frem the Russian economy solely for military aid te North Vietnam. Any cutback 
en this sum weuld invite Peking to expand its influence in Hanoi. The enermous 
figure startled State Department officials whose most reliable intelligence est- 
ed only a total ef $100 million in Seviet military aid to Hanei during 


APR. MAY 
ls North Vietnamese troops and tanks stand poised fer further attacks. A cautious 
optimisme Israel's deputy prime minister Yigal Allen said tedays “We sincerely 
hepe tha the Egyptians will not force us te win another war," when asked if an- 
ether round of fighting is likely. Le Duc The flew in here. What Hanei wants is a 
communist take-ever ef South Vietnam. The military offensive is an attempt te 
imreve the cemmunist bargaining position in Paris. Nixon will have to eat mech ef 
Wednesday's rhetoric which may be designed te appease his military ,dvisers.. This 
rheteric echees the deeply~held views of his ewn past,a past with which it is paini 
-ul---but pessible---fer him te break. His fiery speech burned all diplematic 
bridges,but Mescew counselled mederatien. 
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4 » The irrepressible optimism ef the Americans was at its height. The hopes 
of Vietmamizatien have been dashed. The rheteric is only ene side of Nixen's 
strategy. The necessary realism is depleyed by Kissinger. The Egyptian minister 
fer information said that Sadat is setting ne target date for war with Israels 
nat a feast yeu say something nice te please peeple. We will fight immediately 
when ve can and net a minute later." Italian decters went on strike paralysing 
medical service and forcing the peeple whe rely en state medecine te fall back 
on expensinve private treatment for casualty cases. 
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5: Major fighting tapered off shærply. fhe president flew in aboard his private 
airliner. Asked whether she expected positive results from her trip,Mrs Gelda 
Meier smiled and said: "Since the destruction of the Temple of Solomon,there are 
nefmore prophets in Israel." The basis fer negotiations is a give-and-take and 
net a take-it-er-leave-it attitude. 


6: A team of 5 generals and admira}s fanned out across the country te study the 
Seuth Vietnamese begistics problem. Te seek a formula te bring the Arabs and Is- 
rael te the negotiating table. Nixon said this enly,which is a leng shet from 

the reports spread by newsmen. 

&iDavid Benavia has been expelled by the Russians. The Times said that its read- 
ers "may rest assured that ne correspendent will ever be sent te Mescow under 

the sert of restrictiens that are apparently desired by the Russian authorities,and 
that Russian activities,for geod r evil,will continue to be faithfully recerded 
and,if necessary,criticised witheut fear or faver. Any easy equation between the 
Nazi and Soviet systems is misleading,but their attitude towards free newspaper 
reporting shews uncomfortable similarities. There can naturally be no question 
teday,any mere than there was in 1937,ef replacing an expelled correspendent by 
one mere likely to please his hests. Bbnavia's offending article "...but seme 

are still mere equal than ethers" appeared in the Times on April 21,1932; "“Acc— 
erding te efficial figures,there are enly 2 classes: werkers and effice werkers 
taken tegether; and collective fa m werkers tegether with small artisans. Such 

a picture ef the ceuntry's class structure is net realistic and cannet explain 

the rivalry and cenflict in Seviet life. Russia is a three-class seciety,censisting 
of bureaucracy,intelligentsia and werkerss mechanization and collectivization make 
it possible te regard the peasantry as under-privileged workers,rather than as a 
pelitical class in their ewn right. The bureaucracy,which is the ruling class, 
should not be identified with the communist party as a whole. At the top,they 
coincide. But lewer dewn,a petty official may be more a part ef the ruling 

class than a rank-and-file member of the party. It is hard to quantify the bureau- 
cracy. Wha makes it a social class is net its size se much as its overriding commo 
-on interest: the preservation of its deminant pesitien in society. A well-knewn ch 
charateristic of bureaucracy is its administrative inefficiency-—an inevitable 
result of the way in which it is recruited. The bureaucracy recruits new members ma 
-inly on the basis ef their discretien,confermism and petential leyalty te the 
interests ef the class they are being invited te jein. This leyalty is suppesed 

t'o take precedence over every ether consideration. The Soviet bureaucracy needs 
the pelicy ef cenfrentatien with the West,because it justifies the demand fer 
unity and discilpline at heme. Thus Seviet foreign policy is more an extension of t 
the class interests ef the bureaucracy than an instrument of national security. i+ 
The bureaucracy has learnt hew te divide the intelligentsia from the workers. It 
contrels the intelligentsia through salary scales, jeb appointments,travel permits 
and sọ em and when necessary through the secuirty police. The intelligentsia is 
allew@d a certain degree of private freedem,and certain material privileges,in 
exchange for its commitment te the bureaucracy,indoctrination and centrel ef the 
workers,whe make up the third class. For instance,the main political function ef 
the "creative intelligentsia" in the Soviet Union is to preduce nevels,pictures 

and plays which will help te persuade the workers that they are the true masters 

Of Soviet seciety and its real meritecracy. Film producers have to turn their tal- 
ents te glameurizing the lives of manual labourers. Against these ef the intellig- 
entsia whe will not de the bidding,the bureaucracy uses the workers a: the ultimate 
political sanctien. Tt will accuse them ef betraying the werking class. The intell- 
igentsia does in fact receive just enough material privileges to make the workers 
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te support the bureaucracy if any intellectual should step out of line. WF In 

the early stages ef his career,a Bewiet scholar er scientist probably earns less th 
than a reasonably competent werker of the same age.. But the intellectuals win out 
in the long run,as long as he remains conformist enough er is exceptionally tal- 
ented. He will find it easier to purchase a car,and will have access te special 
docters if he is sick,and they will probably be better than the decters at the 
factery polyclinic. These shifting material distinctions clearly provide a basis 
for class rivalry. 

R: The communists followed up with a ground probe but pulled back after losing 

8° dead. Tje jets were ordered into action against the enemy. It is a direct 
flight and the plane will stop semewhere enly for refueling. The message contains 
a rundown of the Kremlin's pesitien. Kissinger will chair the meeting. Nixon 
envisages an action which may be felt in Moscow. The prospect of a landing by U.S. 
marines south of the demilitarised zone now seems more than ever on the cards. 

To berak the deadlock of the Paris talks seems hopeless,but the show goes en becaus 
the side that cancells it will reap bad propaganda. 

9s Ceylon will become a socialist republic and will be renamed Sri Lanka; the gover 
-nor general ,Mr William Gepallawa ,is tipped te be the country's firsy president. 
Prospects of a summit meeting between Mrs Ghandi and Mr Bhutto appear to have 
receded. A strong Chinese protest against a recent spate of incidents. U.S. pelicy 
in Vietnam is leading her up a dead end. Steps have been taken to seal off North 
Vietnamese perts to interdict delivery of weapons and supplies by sea to what Nixon 
called "the intermatieonal outlaw." "Te keep the means to make war out of the hands 
of the international outlaws of North Vietnam." Nixem had cleared the substance of 
the speech with South Vietmamese president Thieu before he televised it. His 
Mescow summit visit is perhaps swaying in the balance. 

10: The U.S. air and naval task fwrce mined the entrances of North Vietnamese ports 
Oman tabled a rd complaint at the Arab League secretariat protesting against... The 
Tass Nesw Agency despatch is the minimal} official reaction in the Soviet gradat- 
ien of announcements; it lacks the authority of a Tass statement or a government 
statement. Britain was net "consulted, but informed in advance" about the action. 
Nixon is treading on delicate tightropes. A poker-player who plays for high stakes, 
will fall into the trap of overstating his hand. Some of the firmest supports of 
his pelicy have begun to erode. Even Joseph Alsop,who in fair weather or foul has 
consistently speken on behalf of the administration,finally braced himself to some 
unpleasant facts in his column. The military situation must be very grim indeed 

for the most Petimistic hawk to have reached such a dire conclusion. The moves 
against Hanoi's shipping lanes will affect the battle in the South. Nixon has 
“prescribed strong medicine,but necessary." To seal off the Rrots 

ll; In the case of Vietnam, just as in the case of China,there is miscalculation 

on the part of those who argue that government forces can maintain themsel ves—-— 
miscalculation because of one intangible yet essential point,question of morale. 
One might call it also dedicotion—--a mission of purpose. Communism would an 
evil---an unnecessary one indeed---for our Western society with its individualism 
and affluence. But Indochina is not part of West.In Indochina as in China an ideol 
-0gy has caught because of what it offers while another has failed because of 

what it has been unwilling or unable to deliver. The question is not whether Commun 
“ist deserves to win or lose,but whether Saigon governemt would have lasted all 
thsee years without powerful, propping of the U.S. When will U.S. understand that 
not all the world is able t t inte a mode conceived in American image? He 
admitted the theft charge in a court appearance. Bray was asked whether Moscow 

had "tipped its hand" by continuing bilateral talks. A curfew was imposed. At a 
closed-door caucus. They seem likely to win narrowly passage of their bill in 

the next session. At bottom,Mr Nixon blames the Russians for the failure of his 
plan to end the war. Since Mescow,in his view,has provided the arms for his 
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diplomatig and political humiliation,it must now be subjected to overt pressure 
to find him an acceptable way out. If he is to be forced to leave an ally struggli 
-ing for survival with diminishing American help,f he wants the Russians to be 
forced into the same position toward their ally. If setbacks in South Vietnam 
result in a loss of respect for American power,then he intends at least that the 
Russians also suffer a comparable demonstarion of impotence. He is switching atten 
-tion from a war he is lesing te a confrontation in which he feels himself more 
evenly matched. If the Moscow meeting stil] begins on schedule two weeks hence, the 
then the situation in Vietnam will be a principal item on the agenda. Unloading 
the sugar shipment. The need for reactivating the function ef U.N.observers. 

12: Several merchant vessels flying the Seviet flag left Haiphong before the dead 
Tine expired. The bleckade will take time to bite,and the communists contiue to 
exploit their recent victories. The curfew in Saigon will operate from 10 p.m. 
local to 5 a.m. Fukuda briefed Malik on Japan's attitude toward Peking. Some opti- 
ons were left open and a possible compremise,face-saving for both sides,was not 
ruled out. The Kremlin faces the collapse of a policy launched after Stalin's 
death in 1953 and recently activated by Brezhnev,for normalization of relations 
with the U.S. and world detente. The Seviet leaders could not,except rhetorically, 
risk a military confrontation with the U.S. If Nixon and Brezhnev are about to 
use the Washington-Moscow hot line it will be known only after the dust has sett} 
-ed on the crisis. Let us grant that the North Vietnamese are infuriatingly—~ 
even insultingly-—intransigeent in the negotaitions at Paris and are stubbornly 
aggressive in the field,as indeed they are. Let us even grant---contrary to fact 
that Nixon's Vietnamization progrem has been a success and all that is needed 
is a little more time and a few more arms to bring Hanoi's belligerence to a 

halt. The bulk od North Vietnam's military supplies enetr nto from the sea but 
from China via road and rail. Nixon's television address strains credulity te the 
wreaking point. His escalation of the conflict obviously raises with every air 
-raid the potential number ef American prisoners held by Hanoi. He is in fact 
leading the country down precisely the same road that Johnson did. The difference 
is that Nixon has the benefit of these last seven years' experience. Yet,like the 
Bourbons,he seems to have forgotten nothing and learned nothing. There is little 
incentive to North Vietnam te accept the internationally supervised cease-fire 
now. Nixon is risking military confrontation with the Soviet Bnion over an issue 
that is not and has never been vital to the security interests of the U.S.3 he is 
inviting Soviet retaliation in other sensitive parts of the globe; he is unwitting 
ly encouraging the Soviet hawks; he is incurring the possible speedy dissolution 
of the thin and delicate relationship just painfully constructed with Peking, H e 
has in effect defied the expressed will of the Congress. The only recourse now 

is in the hands of the Congress which can yet save Nixon from himself and the 
nation from disaster. Waldheim called Bush in for consultation in his capacity as 
Council president. 

43: Troops fighting out of their underground hunkers.B-52 bombers flew 21 missions 
dumping their 30-ton bomb loads on the town. This would mean a carpet of nearly 
2000 tons of explosives dropped. The Communist side poisoned theptmephare in 
Paris by issuing statements noted for invective, Soviet mine sweepers clear the 
harbors. The Soviets are spanking Nixon publicly,but corresponding with him pri- 
vately,allowing their officials to get their pictures taken with him. Their dipl- 
omatic nete om the Vietnam crisis is a masterpiece of £ hypocrisy, defending the 
preinciples of international law which they defy whenever it suits their purposes, 
and howling against the American blockade as if Moscow were merely engaged in 
nothing more than the innocent passage of food for hungry children. The worried 
men in the “hite House are delighted because Moscow didn't respond¢ with a bang. 
The Soviets have ood reason to believe that they have ajready won the long strug- 


gle for Vietnam,and can now wait for the forthcoming battles around Hue and Kon- 
tum 
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to come to their bloody conclusions. Germany and Kerlin are more important to 

the Soviet Union than Vietnam. Nothing could block the Rerlin pact quicker than a 
sudeen test of strength between Washington and Moscow over Haiphong. Nixon has 
almost forced the quarreling Communist giants to get together to supply Hanoi 
across the Transsiberian railroad and down through China to North Vietnam. The 
Soviets have played it cool and cozy. The Germany of Hitler would have picked up 
Nixon's challenge and brought the world to the pügeipfcthéhpredipice,but the 
Soviets have been less spectacular. Tyey have not challenged,but merely chided 
the President. 

15: the strongly bunkered Communist positions. A headline-grabbing lightning «1 t« 
attacks Sdat: "Let everything be th-ctear daylight,because light frightens bats." 
16: Moscow has put the ball in Washington's court. If Nixon really doesn't want 
the summit any more,and has been play-acting with Moscow,then Moscow is not 
going to obkigé by cancelling it. Blame for cancellation mst rest squarely with 
the White House. Peking is quite pleased with the turn of events and manoeuvring 
te bring about a confrontation between Moscow and Washington. The impending Arriv 
-al of President Nixon has brought the Soviet Union's incurable inferiority comp- 
lex surging to the surface. A considerable part of Moscow which lies on the great 
man's route through the city has been virtually turned upside down in a frenzy 
of demolition and construction activity. So many have had to be resettled from 
the demolished houses that for another two years people cannot even put their 


name down on the waiting list for flats. 
17: Planes taking off from the carrier flew raids against "targets of opportun- 


ity" after bad weather kept them away from their original “hard target". U.S. 
aircraft has flown a total of 1800 sorties,and on all the sorties U.S. pilots 


flew through heavy anti-aircraft fire. The Soviet flotilla in the Black Sea, At 


a Kremlin gala dinner. He is retired at his request for health reasons,and his 
retirement becomes effective April 1,1972. 

18: The West German Parliament today appreved Chancellor Brandt's non-aggression 
pact with Moscow by a vote of 248 to 10 with 238 abstentions. The spotlight of 
world attention was focused on the top Soviet comuunists,. 

Laissez-faire or devil-take-the-hindmost capitalism. Money spent to defend the 
Thieu dictatorship is money down the drain. The sports bedies keep twisting the 
broadcasting arm for more coverage. Chinese courtesy being what it is,who would 
be caught with a closed door when someone came calling? The U.S. press is at it 
too. The White House unofficially suggested to the press corps accompanying 
Nixon to "carry instant coffee,Scotch,cigarettes and American toilet paper." 
China has all these,including a toilet paper as soft and gentle as Scott's or 
Kleenex. How much the White House thought of its read-end! The people hated the 
Stars and the Stripes,spit on it,tore it down and burned it. Ing kitchen in 

the Peking Hotel ,oohing and aahing in the best woman's-place-is-in-the-home 
style,Pat accepted a delicate flower cut out of vegetables by the chef and then 
coyly pressed it to his breast to exclaim how be--oo-—tiful it looked. I can 
see the title of her Ladies Home Joournal article: "How to Please Your Husband 
with a Mandarin Fish Dinner." The Nixon cavalcade drove to the Great Wall. Be- 
sides the plainclothes men from the army and the police,there were women,mostly 
elderly,dressed in the best they had,trying to look casual but at the same time 
very serious and businesslike. These are the women of the street housewives 
committees,far more efficient than the security nen lec: wey “now cverythin 
there is to know about their neighborhoods. Tavels in a bullet—proof eudibles. 
Like the good poker payer he is,Nixen hedges his betfs. Russia,meanwhile,is 
biting its nails,unconvinced by Kissinger's assurances. An undercover policeman 
approached a business firm with a request that a "call girl" be procured for 
him. The sum of 875 was collected from him and he was given an address. When he 
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gotthere,the same prostitute he had dealt with in his professional capacity vas 
there to fill the essential role. It is business-as-usual for commercialised sex. 
Feyond a bit of face-lifting here and there(like the quick once-over you give the 
house when someone telephones he's coming over to see you),Peking is its normal an 
unflappable self The European Community. 
19: Nixon discussed it with Kissinger at his Camp David,Maryland,retreat. The 
Soviet ambassador and the U.S. State Secretary exchanged the ratification instru- 
ments of the treaty. The battleship has teen taken out of mothballs for service. 
No options are closed to Us S. action in Vietnam except the use of nuclear weap- 
ons and the introduction of American ground combat forces. Nixon is going to 
Moscow for "very sustantive talks." 
22. Formations of jets circle overhaed,releasing packets of aluminium foil imtend- 
ed to blank out the radar screens and the automatic anti-aircraft firing systems. 
Suddenly 2 or 3 formations of fighterebbmbers may dive-bomb their objectives and 
pull out in a steep climb. The U.S. president and the Austrian premier discussed 
bilateral and other issues. The U.S. talks of limiting her role Of "world police 
-man" through disengagement from Vietnam. 
23s At embattled An Loc,a relief force was heli-lifted to... Express pious hopes 
that... Party chief Frezhnev was not at the airport to welcome Nixon. The welcome 
was subdued by Moscow -tandards. A crowd of some 300 Russians brought to the airpo 
-port by special bus waved flags and cheered politely. There was none of the wel- 
coming slogans usually put out for visiting heads of state. Nixon had a trace of 
a grin on his face. The arrival cercaiony was televised live. Frezhnev's absence 
from the sirpert was seen as underlining the ideological gulf between Moscow and 
Washington. The Russians gave explanations for his no-show. "It's likely that 
the President's departure will be much warmer than his arrival." The disastrous 
defeat of Napoleon and Hitler shows that "the only way to enter Moscow is to 
enter it in peace." "In a nuclear ege,when there is no such thing as security 
in n preponderance of strength,great powers have learned this fact of life: agree- 
ments based on exploiting the presumed weakmess of one party only cause it to 
redouble its efforts to catch up." Nixon and Brezhnev held an unscheduled meet- 
ing of almost two hours,with only an interpreter present . The unscheduled sess- 
ion was arranged a t Brezhnev's suggestion shortly after Nixon's arrival. The 
motorcade from the airport. To quell the criticism of the Soviet hard-liners. 
A Soviet ally is being hammered by American bombers,and American troops are being 
killed by Soviet weapons in the hands of a Soviet ally. Their aims are totally 
at odds,their minds are in different worlds,and their hopes of agreement are con- 
fined to the very narrow ground of avoiding direct nuclear conflict. The Russians 
are tormented by the ambitions and the insecurities of the obviously inferior 
position. Crusades are out of fashion,and each side sees the other not as the 
embodiment of evil but as another world power struggling between the hope of ad- 
vantage and the fear of change,unable to control or abandon its awkward allies. 
Military parity has been approximately achieved,which also helps to make heads 
more level on either side. The military balance is still shifting in favor of 
Russia. Smallwer countries have always been torn between their desire for protect 
ion and their fear of becoming pawns in the games of their protectors, The line 
between help and interference has always been narrow. A world carved up neatly 
between bigs powers may be safe but it can also be oppressed. A world abandoned 
by the bid powers is liable to fall victom to its own disputes. The dramatic 
beefup Of Soviet naval strength. 
24: The investigation commission had the woll pulled over its eyes. Showing off 
in her own way the peaceful cooperation their husbands profess,Mrs Nioxn tood the 
hand of Mrs Erezhnev who appeared shocked and frightened by ¥ a crush of photo- 
graphers, 
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It has become a cliche to say that the world is moving into a new era,but I for 
one had to do a refresher run through western Nate Europe to realze fully that 
this has already become a three-cornered instead of a two-sided world. The mem- 
ories of old empires were barriers to a new Europe. Now they have gone,who in 
Western Europe anymore dreams of reviving them? They are heirlooms in the attic 
now,but they are in the attic. The new Europe still shelters under the American 
nuclear uinbrellavand still wants American troops in Europe as an insurance policy 
against any return of imperial atavism on Russia's part{:Nicon was given a correct 
dose of pomp. Podgorny went to great le gths to justify this week's wheeling and 
dealing to some restive commnists. Competition between the two superpowers for 
the duopoly of, the world. The questions of arms control and trade concessions shou 
should move intandem. Even when the Americans drop a nickel during a million® 
dollar negotiations,the Russians somehow can not resist lunging violently fer the 
trifling coin . 

25: U.S. warplanes blew up power plants and fuel storage tanks. Launch a three- 
pronged commando raid. Give the g-~ahead for a resumption of the suspended talks. 
Brezhnev has occupied the estate since Khrushchev's ouster from the premiership}. 
Pat said that the president is so busy at the summit "I haven ‘t seen the guy." 
She made u whirlwind shopping tour of Mbscow's GUM department store. If the 
Soviet supply line to Hanoi starts # drying up,then the Russians can say to Hanoi: 
"We have reached the limits of ability to help you. The terms the U.S. has offered 
are generous. We suggest you accept them." 

26: W ixon went to the regal Bolshoi ballet thursday night and heard a woman high 
inthe balcony of the theatre shouting in Italian "Via dal Vietham!" The protester 
was seized by security agents and removed with a Russian woman "like two packages. 
The afternoon took Pat to the all-union fashion house that likes to demonstrate 

to visitors the Soviets can produce high fashien—even if they don't. The Soviets 
have been asked to bring pressure on their "client state" to negotiate on Nixon's 
peace terms. The bombs panted were of the same type. A hardliner has been 

removed from his power base on the party's central committee Peter Shelest,at the 
sceret meeting o” ‘he Folitluro,suggested the cancellation or postponement of 

the summit or at least the venue for ithe outside the Seviet Union,e.g.,Vienna, 


but faild te carry the day. 
8 7: Shelling against the town tapered off today. The attacks on the defense line 


were merely "heavy probes." All supplies are funnelled through Haiphong. To cut 

the railway lines and the highway bridges is to cut off the flow of war supplies. 
Brezhnev had his first taste of hot ice cream teday at the banquet given by Nixon 
and he loved it. He yelled across the room to Polyansk: "America is a country of 
miracles." Brezhnev nearly chainsmeked throughout the dinner,and hardly stopped 
speaking to Nixon. If they had been deaf-mutes they couldn't have been using their 
hands more. There is an invisible; part} third here at the big two summit didf tip 
in Moscow,and its influence,like a supernatural presence,affects every move. There 
is almost nothing Moscow will not believe of Peking. Several Russians say they be- 
lieve the Chinese inspired the recent North Vietnamese offensive in order to break 
up the Moscow summit. The common thread in the various agreements on arms control, 
space,pollution avd European security is that they are agreements possible only bet 
-ween advanced countries. In effect they all say that in the world triangle there 
are really only two points—-Moscow and Washington. 

28: This time the Americans are not pulling their punches. There is nothing inviels 
-te in the most intensive and least inhibited bombing of the Indochina war. Nixon 
inscribed in the guest book ihe words: "Richard Nixon to Ta all the heroes € 
of Leningrad." He referred to the poignant diary of a young, éningrad girl who reg- 
corded her feelings of joy and despair as she and her family starved slowly to 
death, The trade agreement is on ice for the time being. 
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29#:sAustralia will sponsor a move for the entry of Eangladesh into the world body 
of the UN. The guerillas dived for shelter. Washington and Moscow now should make 
their goal the creation of a world "free from fear," says Nixon in a telecast. H is 
remarks were carried live on the Soviet state television network. "Ways should be 
found so that future frictions would never embroil our two nations in wey. The 
responsible exercise of power demands that we should practice restraint in activ- 
ities,such as supplying arms,that might endanger peace. The two countries will somet 
-imes be competitors but need never become enemies. The arms agreement can lessen 
the arms burden of our two nations,and lessen the threat of war in the world. No nat 
-ion that doe- threaten its neighbors has anything to fear from us. The U.S. covets 
no one's territory,and believes in the right of each nation to chart its own course 
and choose its own system without interference from other nations. Throughout hist- 
ory men have sought to be free from fear-—-of the elements,of hunger,of their own 
rulers,or other countries. Yet as people vanguish one fear,it is replaced by an- 
other." He made no apparent reference to trouble spots like Vietnam and the ‘Middle 
East. The Nixons observed memorial day at the Moscow White House. Massive security 
precautions cordoned off the area. Twenty-five years after his celebrated call to 
contain Soviet expansionism,former ambassador George F. Kennan has revised his view 
in the current issue of Foreign Policy. As head of the State Department's policy 
planning staff in 1947,he caused a considerable stir when he published an article 
—-under the pseudonym "Mr X"-—-in the prestigious quarterly Foreign Affairs call- 
ing for "a long-term,patientybut firm and vigilant containment of Russian expansive 
tendencies." The article articulated the philosophical underpinnings of of subsequ- 
ent American policy embedied in the Marshall Plan,Nato,etc. The millenium has not 
arrived in Soviet-American relations,ythough the temperatur in areas of tension is 
lowered. 

30: To fight with pockets of dug-in Vietcong forces inside the capital. Attacks on 
the relief columns gave the besieged forces a breather. Sirens wailed a pre-alert. 
Bhutto left for Guinea on the first leg of his whirlwind tour of Africa. Each 

side has an out. In addition to the Cadillac limousine,Néxon's gift,Brezhnev has 

in his personal collection a ReëlséRoyce,a Citroen-Mazerati and a Renault 16. 

Each side can destroy the other and cannot at the same time destriy the other's 
retaliatory capability. The treaty preduced by the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
will stabilize the balance of terrors," 

3l: <A new series of air blows left the city engulfed in explosions and flames. A 
further relaxation of the tension in Europe. Nixon flew in to Teheran to receive a 
welcome full of pomp and enthusiasm,in marked contrast to the subdued welcome he 
had received in Moscow. Iranians crammed the flag-bedecked streets. After having 
been cleseted with the Shah for a business session,Nixon attended a glittering 
state dinner hested by the Iranian government. A meeting at the summit or somewhere 
dwon the slope. Thousands of Russians were allowed to press up to barricades 

placed along the boulevard,and stood silently behind soldiers of internal forces 
who were locked arm in arm along the curb. White House officials complained: "This 
is all their doing. We didn't want it this way." Engine failure in the plane delay 
-ed his departure. Kosygin boarded the plane to express his regret. The two count 
ries signed a pact of direct non-confrontation and of indirect non-provocation. 

Do nations,like errant drunkards,have to go on taking the pledge? And,if they do, 
how much credit should be given to each fresh act of repentance? After the dismal 
failure in the search for a modus vivendi,they have set up a new standard of behav 
-iour against which they are openly prepared that their actions should be judged. 
Joint action to avert dangers father than constant burrowing to erode established 
positins of the other side. The charge of the great power collusion for hegemony 

is not one that can stick,and the Chinese have nothing to fear and little to crit- 
icize. One need not be utopian to believe that an important first step has been 
made tovard a safer future. 
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JUNE 
l: Using "wall-eye smart bombs" with television cameras èn the nose „navy pilots 
reported "all bombs on target." Nixon left Teheran for Warsaw on the last leg of hi: 
his historic journey for the Kremlin sumsit. Special security precautions prompted 
by bombings forced a 20-minute delay in takeoff. Nixon seemed unruffled as he went 
through the ceremony at a pace in keeping with a rather funereal occasion. A go- 
ahead orderrcame from the president himself inside his bomb-and-bullet resistant 
limousine. At least 26 people were killed and 72 wounded in a hail of gunfire and 
exploding grenades when a Japanese suééde squad hired by Arab commandes opened fire 
into a crowded customs hall at fydda airport last night. The hall was a scene of 
carnage. The Popular Front for the Liebration of Palestine claimed responsibility 
for this "act of revenge" against Israel. Mrs Meier censued the la x airport secur- 
ity. The French government condemned the slaughter masterminded by the Arabs but 
expressed "surprise" at implied criticism of French security measures The Air 
Prance plane was given "the most complete check",and the gunmen boarded it at 
Rome. For 10 frantic minutes,Nixon shook hands with the crowd of Poles mbbing his 
car as police fought to control the melee. He criéd greetings and did his best to 
break through the cordon which police placed around him. Normally,presidents name 
new service chiefs several months ahead of time to insure an orderly change-over. 
8: The article in Hanoi's official newspaper Nhan Ban Was carried by the North Viet: 
Znam News Agency. The senate handed President Thieu a major political setback by de: 
-feating by a 27-21 vote his request for virtually unlimited powers. Mustering the 
necessary majority votes was impossible. Sirens wailed in Hanoi three times this 
morning. At each alert,people sprinted to the air raid shelters,inside which the 
heat was stifling. But as the planes were some way away,many stayed outside,squatt— 
ing on their heels cooling themselves with fans. Chinese loans are interest-free, 
whereas Soviet loans carry interest of up to 7%. Rogers warned against undue euphor: 
-ia over the results of the Kremlin summit. President Nixon's plane touched down a‘ 
at Andrews air force base in Maryland, "After each journey the best part of any tr: 
trip abroad is coming home again. The most memorable sight is—-the flag of the USA 
flying high in the spring breeze above Mescow's ancient Kremlin fortress. Concrete 
results,not atmospherics. Soviet ideology proclaims hostility to some of our most 
nasic values. China,Russia and the U$.all three were victims of the kind of bondage 
about which George Washington long ago warned: "The nation which indulges toward 
another an habitual hatred is a slave to its own anomosity." America went up to the 
summit and then down to the depths of the valley again. 
@: Two senior Egyptian officials who made critical remarks on the SovietyUnion,have 
been given open-ended leave as from last Wednesday. Gromyko is slated to have talks 
with Brandt Sunday morning. 
2: An elite North Vietnamese army commando battalion will attack Saigon in a suicide 
mission "just to raise hell". The Russians have increased their diplomatic presence 
in the Middle East and their naval presence in the Indian Ocean, The UrS. ca lls 
on Egypt and Israel to sit down together to peace talks. The briefings and the cere 
-monies have all the appearances of a comic opera. 
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5: display of military hardware. Whereas the Sino-U.S. statement dealt almost exc- 
lusively with questions of developing a formal state relationship between two funda 
-mentally antagonistic social systems,the Soviet#U.S. accord more closely resembled 
a contract of cooperation between two societies which have more in common than eith 
~er has heretofore suggested. The Goumunique reflected anunderstanding by each 
superpower that the other had rights and privileges that would remain sacrosancte 
The recurring theme is the "prevention of the development of situations capable of 
‘causing a dangerous exacerbation of U.S-USSR relations." "Great nations have often 
been dragged into war without intending it by conflicts between smaller nations. 
With great power goes great responsibility." 
63 We knocked the hell out of them. Pay a state visit "at a mtually convenient 
date." Had the U.S. entered the summit talks in a position of weakness,a favour~ 
able agreement would not have been pessible. 
qé Aboard a flotilla of armed sampans,The Vietcong forces attempted a landing. 
Kontum airport has been put back into operational shape. A formation of Israeli 
warplanes penetrated Syrian airspace today. Violated Syrian air-space. Developing 
countries insisted that the richindustrialist nations meet. most of the costs becaus 
they are responsible for the edological d# ‘mage suffered by the environment, 
8: He discuss ed with the Chinese the possibility of setting up an air-link 
between London and Peking. His government is ready to accept foreign aid but with- 
out any strings attached. Ready to put any area under curfew. Small countries live 
in the shadow of big nations. It is not just that,as Swahili saying goes,when 
elephants fight it is grass that suffers. When big nations make peace it does mot 
necessarily follow that small nations will be left at peace. The environment 
conference passed a resolution asking governmentd@ to prevent their pollutants 
from crossing international borders. 
$: Several ships have successfully negotiated the American mine barrage ta antaw 
North Vietnamese ports. As an act of trust, Nixon didn't even bring his own inter- 
preter itno the conference room but accepted Brezhnev's linguist. After each sess- 
ion Nixon mehtodically transcribed his recollections of the discussion. He 
left Moscow exhausted but exhilarated. 
LO: The plane touched down at thf irpert at 10:30 p.m. China,adopting the role of 
Champion of the developing worldjforced the proposed environment declaration to 
get bogged down in a special working group. An American proposal for a 10~year 
moratorium on whaling to save the giant animal from extinction was opposed by 
Japan who needs whales for food,and could net even be discussed because of pro~ 
cedural wrangling. Proximity,trade and cultural intimacy convince most Japanese 
that close relations with China are vital and that the US,after blocking that 
relationship for two ‘ecades,has leap-frogged Japan to establish a new position 
for itself at Tokyo's expense. 
1l:Within hours of his arrival,Kissinger got down to the tough job of papering 
over the cracks in U.S.-Japan relations opened by Nixon's go~it~alone approach 
toward China. Sato is expected to announce his resignation within a week,making 
him a "lame-duck" prime minister but one anxious to have a strong say in the 
succession. Kissinger's talks with the Japanese business leaders are "frank, 
freewheeling and camdid." Yugoslave observers found the Kremlin leaders surpris- 
ingly tolerant in making it possible to avoid in the Soviet-Yugeslave communique 
any sign of ideological differences. The language was particularly felicitous 
where the communique noted that both nations's commnist parties applied marxism- 
Leninism "in a creative fashion" and inconformity with "the particular aspects of 
their countries." Warsaw Pact Comander~in-Chief Marshal Ivan Yakubevski of the Sov 
~iet Union has sacked the commander of the Polish air ferce,General Jan Raezkowsk 
-i. A number of Polish pilots died is accidents to the Soviet-made fighter—planes. 
Inquiring into allegations that the planes were defective,a team of Soviet experts 
reported that the crashes were the fault of the pilots. Gen. Reazkowski issued 
a firm protest against the findings of the ingquiry,and this cost him his job, 
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12: The U.S. will not again jolt Japan with "Nixon shocks" of the sort when the 
President suddenly decided to visit Peking over Tokyo's head. The bombs hit suspec 
-ted comunist supply caches. Libyan ledder Kadafi declared that he would escal- 
ate the struggle against liritain and the U.S.and fight them on their own lands. 
Libya,he said,was sending arms,money and volunteers to the Irish Republican Army 
to help in the struggle against British forces and was supporting The U.S. negroes 
He added: "We regard ourselves as the only anti-imperialist country of the third 
world." No one understands the Russians better than their slavic cousins,and Tito 
is hardly likely to forgo his rugged independence. Typically,Yugoslavia and that 
other communist maverirck,Romania,have just given new proof of their independence 
by sending delegations to the UN conference on the human environment,which the 
Soviet bloc is boycotting The Russians have deliberately exploited Croat nationa 1: 
ism and separatism for their own ends. Tito needs to buy time while he seeks by 
every means to shore up the federæi structure of the Yugoslav nation.amd such a 
shrewd reader of soviet mind is not likely to let down his guard. 

13: Kissinger's visit is designed as a fence-mending mission to heal the rift. 


With a lot of legal mumho-jumbo, Revving Up Revolution. Pierre Overney is th e 


first fatal victim in the bid by French Maoists to use the Renault motor works a 
as the springboard for a national revolution. The nationalised Renault works is 
the pilot plant in France and the country's export champion. Extreme left-wingers 
or gauchists are well aware of Renault's significance. The commnist-—run union 
(Confederation Generale des Travailleurs) hits back. Onee a Maoist is spotted he 
is isolated on the assembly line between newly arrived Yugoslav and Portuguese 
workers. Since 1968 about 600 Maoists have been dismissed,many for their politic- 
el activities during working hours.The gate guards with the help of a detachment 
of strong-arm men have repelled sporadic assaults by Maoist commandes who try to 
enter the plant and harangue workers. Warlers Atemteanat as- ii- tees ce =% 
these commandos. One of these was Overney,22,with his bushy hippie beard,conspira 
-tors pebble glasses and Angela Davis hairstyle. The acting Commnist Party chief 
Georges Marchais wanted no second "May 1968": "Put two Trotskyists together and 
you have a party. Put three together and you have an ideological split." He was 
wrong. Four days after Pierre's death 11 gauchist organisation drew about 25,000 
people to a protest demonstration; the main slogan chanted was "Marchais,the kill- 
ers' accomplice." When Pierre was buried,60,000 young people marched behind his 
coffin waving red flags and chanting revolutionary songs. This was bed news for 
the commnists,who managed to rally only 15,000 people to a recent demonstration. 
15: The contimed deterioration almost to the point of no-return in Sino-Soviet 
relations. The r esolution was passed by an 8-vote margin. A special group was 
working against the clock te draw up the text acceptable to both China and the U. 


Bir Satécsteps down after a record tenure of nearly 8 years. Japan will be spared 
further "Nixon shocks". Government sponsored bills calling for hikes in railway 
fares and heakth insurance rates were killed by opposition. Sato saw his country 
rise from the ashes of world war II to become the third greatest economic power. 
His resignation touched off a scramble among the various factions within his 
own party. Podgorny talked (the possibility of defusing the situation in Indochina. 
Kissinger left Honolulu t Oday on the second leg of his trip to Peking. He relax- 
ed on the beach and worked with his aides. 
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20: We're back to normal. American bombers stayed well below Hanoi,roughly 110 km 
south of Hanoi. To hold in-depth discussions with. Apart from making it clear that 
France will further develop her nuclear "force de frappe",the Paris government has 
maintained irtually complete news balckout on preparations for the test programme, 
‘out of a destre not to provide further ammunition for a mounting wave of protests 
from countries around the Pacific against atmospheric testing. Airline pilots throug 
-out the world called a 24-hour strike today to protest the failure of governments 
to halt air highjacking. 
21: Less bound by tradition,Mr Tanaka puts himself forward as a non-establishment, 
slef-made man He looks to have the best chance unless Mr Fukuda scrapes home in the 
first vote. Japan should not go nuclear. His lightning visit or blitz tour. Te curb 
the strategic arms race. Limit the size and number of underground explosions. The 
Sevéiet Union used to be opposed to on-site inspection. Tighter airport security 
against air pirates and sanctions against countries which harbor skyjackers. 
222 Mr Tanekk is nicknamed the “computerised bulldozer" for his quick decisions. 
Mr Nekasone's decision to throw his weight behind Mr T ka will tip the scales 
in his favor. The tests are innocuous,because the preca tions adopted by France 
go further than those adopted by any other country that have carried out atmospheri 
-ic or underground tests This the last leg in his tour. A dissident Soviet "Citiz- 
ens ‘Committee " has circulated a fer-ranging attack on of the Russian leaders. 
They will know how to ring our doorbell. 
244 Artééle 9 of the post-war constitution written by the occupation authorities 
denies Japan possession of any war potential. Sri Lanka will host a sumit confer- 
ence of non-aligned nations in 1973. The Lebanese government will not crack down 
on the Palestinian guerrilla groups. I has,however,saked Mr Arafat to halt all 
commando activity into Israel from Lebanese territorys The dissident Soviet nucl- 
ear physicist Andrei D. Sakharov,father of the Soviet h-bomb and an outspoken 
critic of the kremlin regime,bitterly denounced the "open and secret privileges" 
of the government,party and cultural elite and the gross violations of human 
rights. Hit the hell out of the steel works in Hanoi. Brezhnev srasped the bearde? 
Castro in both arms,kissed his left cheëk,kissed his right cheek,pounded him on 
the back and held him in an embrace for 15 seconds. He passed the Cuban premier 


to Podgor and Kosygin,who repeated the kiss-hug-backslap greeting. 
30: The hitch developed as the Indain side wanted todiscuss a broad pacakde deal 


and the Pakistani delegation wanted to take up the is'sues one by one. His carefully 
calculated orchestration of bombing and peace offers. 

JULY 
1: They have reached an accord on reducing the presence of the commandos here and 
freezing their operations against Israel. In séâting that dams and dykes in North 
Vietnam have not been Bombed,Nixon is telling a lie and trying to get an “alibi" 


for flood disasters. 
%1 In the past it was a confrontation without dialogue; now we enter a confrontat- 


Ton with dialogue. SriiLanka is not a dumping ground for Soviet diplomats expelled 
from other countries. The arrival of a Soviet colonel in military intelligence 

has caused many eyebrows to be raised in Colombo. 

6: Tanaka,who rose from rags to riches and carved his way in politics as a maverick 
in the establishment,defeated Fukuda on the second ballet. Miki and Ohira,knocked 
out of -Fanmang, the on the first ballot.threw their support to him on the second. 
Sato has gone on recérd recognizing the People's Republic of China The Cabinet 
shake-up is aimed at giving the Gevernment a new image. Mrs Gandhi did not refer 
te a resumption of American aid wich seems to be the issue on the top Connally's 
brief. India cannot pull its full wieght without reaching a modus vivendi with 
China,which is now wooed by both Americay and Japan. 
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81 Tamake,acting with characteristic despateh,teek ever the pertfelies te prevent 

delay in attestation of his gevernment by the emperer. Fukuda,ebvieusly disapneint- 

ed,weuld ask Tanaka te recensider the cabimet setup. A dusk-te-dawn curfew is impes 

ed. Whele reast sheep,greem dates and Berber tea were en the menu at the Arab 
atyle receptien given by Mauritanian president Daddah fer Prince Sihanouk. 


10: Te create a "think tank! made up ef abeut 10 academicians. Pakistamis rampaged 
all day,taking te the streets and fighting helmeted pelice. 
12: The mew premier Tamaka reserted te some Nixen-like rheteric: "It's a change 


ef pitchers,met a change of the team." There is seme defusing ef explesive issues 
im Asia. Japan has bargaining leverage as a great pewer 

135 China's ceurse in world affairs is new clearly charted. She is still going 
full-tilt on the world's greatest pregram en censtruction of deep underground nucl- 
ear shelters. Shelter construction started en a crash basis in 1969. "We are prep- 
ared for any eventuality." The tunnels lead like a labyrinth frem almost every 
backyard and courtyard. The results exceed my hepes. 


15: Je Be Comnally said he did not exeect te be effered the job ef vice p residen 
but he stepped shert ef saying hewould turn if dowm if effered. The NixonMcGevern 
race furnishes veters with a very clear cheice. Ome radical plank in he MacGevern 
platferm is his program doch the U.S. military presence im Eurepe te the bene by 


pulling eut half the American troops statiemed there. The SOviet Union would try 
te fill the pelitical vacuum thus created and ultimately present Washingten with 
the agonizing dllemma—-either te plunge inte a new cenfrentatien with Moscew er 
see Western Eurepe beceme a virtual Seviet satellite. Western Eurepe faces the 
threat of "Fimlanmdizatiem",i.e. ef finding itself effectively dominated,se far a s 


foreign affaira are cencerned,by Russia. Haunted by nightmares about an Americar 
treep pulleut,Eurepe's leaders say te mes "You send Kissinger te Peking and Renald 
Reagan te Burepe. If yeu were trying te kill eff them idea ef a warm transatlantic 
relatienship,yeu could met have deme better. Reordering national prieritiem is gener 
rally a euphemism fer cutting back en defense. The prespect ef U.S. disengagement 
in Eurepe werries West Germany. 
16: Te megotiate a hard date with Peking fer a dialogue. Pakistan has reactivated 
Its membership of CENTO. Military aid appears te have been lew en Mr Sidki's Mes- 
cee agenda. The best way te prevent a bleodbath is te step the ome thattis eccurrim 
daily im Vietnam. Mine are met cheerful thoughts,but these are not cheerful tines. 
19: Unflappable and easy-going, Seme observers êf the Eurepeam sceme think that div 
[sive urges are mew stronger than the urge te cleser unie». There is a Russian 
effensive,but met by arms. The spearhead is cultural and ecememie. The diplemats 
are discreetly in the background. The seldiers,airmen,çand seamen are still farther 
back. There is a Russian military shadew ever Eurepe,but it is enly a shadew. The 
Kremlin has learned a let ever the last 20 years. Sabre-rattling cam be "counter- 
productive", the Kremlin sabre is undrawm. The Kremlin seeks to lull Westerm Eurepe 
inte allewing Russia te become the demimamt pewer in Eurepe. There will be further 
cutbacks in the American ferces statiemed in Eurepe,regardless of whe wins the next 
election. Vest Aemricam embassies in Eurepe teday are in the hands ef Republican 
campaign centributers with ne diplematic experience. Mr Nixem has treate:! Western 
Furepe as a plum tree fer party faithful. Ne ene cam foresee hew all this will 
sort itself eut. Moscow's desire te ride put the sterm . A matter bwteen two counm 
tries to which we are net privy. Laird described McGevern's Vietnam stand as "Give 
away new,beg later." They sent no advance werd here ef their dramatic shew èf iad- 
ependence. The Russian operational persennel whe mam the sephisticatec jet fighters 
and bembers are etuside the Egyptian chain ef command, 
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264$ Frictien betweem the Russians and Egyptians has increased,but the billiens ef 
dellars in Russian ecememic and military aid te Egypt weuld emable the Seviets te 
ride eut any sterm . The Egyptiaks blame the dea dleck em Russian-impesed restr- 
aints. Russian presence will deter Israel frem realiatien. A polio built en an 
alliance with the Arabs is a pelicy built en sand. TheyRussians are learning what 
the British,the French and the Americans learmed leong ages Yeu cam buy the Arabs 
~—but only by the heur. 

27: The sale ef a vimylom plant te Chima. Let the unien leaders put their heuse in 
erder. The great pewers,despite their ceaseless struggles against eme another for 
strategic advantage,are still careful te prevent their smaller allies frem getting 
enough arms and pewer te riaktstèrting anether werld war. What President Saddt has 
requested from Russia is eneugh medern effensive weapons te crush Israel,and the 
right te use them as he pleases-—even if this threatened the extinctien ef the 
state ef Israel,and risked the intervention ef the U.S. But Mescew will net give 
any ether nation the pewer te create cenditiens that might ferce the U.S.S.R. inte 
an unwanted war against the U.S. It cannet furnish medern offensive arms if cannot 
centrel. What the Egyptians blame as Russia's “excessive caution" seems very sens— 
ible and reassuring restraint te the U.S. Moscow is the aresenal ef "Communist, just 
as Washington is that ef the non-cemmunist,matiens. But neither has armed their 
smaller allies with the weapons that ceuld settle the local cenflicts at the risk 
of world war, Send the dissidents te psychiatric wards. 


29; Sihanouk in theItalian journal Espresses: "The Russians have not given Hanoi 
ene quarter of the war material they have given te Egypt. Why? Because they do net 
wish Hanoi te win. They have given them the minimum se that they wen't lese the 
war,but met eneugh te win it. The military mimd has one selutien fer every problem 
: "Bash ‘em down!" The reactionary ideas have beceme built-in as cenditiened refl- 
exes. The measures ogreed upen make ne major dent in the preblem. /50,00 ens of 
livesteck feed. They meet te adjust their views concerning the summit meeting. 

In an off-the-cuff cemment after the secend round ef talks,Pempideu said... Mc $ 
Gevern charged Nixen "steeped beneath the dignity ef his effice im bragcing that 
‘we ceuld finish eff Nerth Vietnam in an afterneon'". The news cenference shews 
the "old Nixen at his werat". 


3l; The counter-2T onsive to win back lost territory was begse! ‘om. T=2 teu 
bers struck supply dumps in saturation raids. The government leader's persenal 
entourage. The Russiams went, net kicking and screaming and tossing back invective, 
but mildly and under the pretemse that it was all happily pre-arranged. Just be- 
ing kicked eut is harder te accept. It hurts ene's ege. This makes the secend mess 
ef crew the Russians have had te swallew in recent times. Their last previeus meal 
ef this delicacy has hardly yet been fully digested. It consisted ef having te sit 
on the sidelines and do nothing effective while Dick Nixem's aircraft dropped 

mines in the harber of Haipheng. The men of Mescew sit entheir hands and make rest- 
rained neises of pretest at Washington. Remembering China at their back deer, they 
den't want te risk a cenfrentatien with the U.S. 


August 
ls Nixon's interest in seeing Tanaka was triggered by Japan's meves teward diplem 
~atic recegnition of Chima. Te jeepardize his pelitical future. Nixen seems te have 
jeimed Premier Cheu and Fereign Minsiter Gremyke in seeking Japamese faver. That 
the President will fly mere than half way te meet Tenaka,even if en American soil, 
is a nuance upen which many Japanese have remarked. The eperatien has been going 
te plan. 
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4:Teday's figures bring to 18,000 the number ef Seviet Jews autherised since the 
beginning ef this year to emigrate te Israel. The emigrants are mestly non-prefess 
-ional werkers; ne decters or engineers have received exit visas. The se-called Bre 
-zhnev dectrine ef limited severeignty provides the legical excuse fer the Seviet 
invasien ef Russia's allied ceuntries. Te airlift abeut 200 tens ef tomatees te 
Britain. 

7: Japanese diplemats ere complaining abeut the small role they have been given 
in the swiftly meving negetiatiens with Chine. But,"to say yes,you den't need dipl- 
emats." Andrei Sakharev In his scathing critism ef pelitical persecution in the 
Soviet Union said: "The use ef psychiatry for pelitical ends is abselutely inteler- 
able. Their bargaining pewer is higher. 

10: The businessmen pull the peliticel strings. Indians have been piaued by the 
Seviet refusal to give them the best arms in their arsenal. Russia has tried te 
palm off junk er surplus equipment,and India has started diversifying its arms 
purchases. The Soviet leaders are seeking a thaw with Britain. Verification by 
ebservation satellites and electronic reconnaissance system has greatly reduced 
the pessibility of cheating on a strategic arms limitation treaty. 
SEPTEMBER 

13: Saboteurs have damaged almest 100 aircraft at the Bien Hea airbase. Teday 

the base complex was still on a red alert. An estimated 100,800 Russian,dungar- 
ian,Polish and Czech troops held the bigrest war game in the history of the 
Warsaw Pact. The manoeuvres started today. More and more people are using 

direct action te get results—-teachers,nurses,air-line pilots and now Air 

Force men going A.W.0.L. over a pay dispute. The eredibility gap is toe wide te 
leap. The Yankees got caught out ever Viet Nam enly because the war lasted too 
long and previded the time needed fer the truth to seep through. If they'd made 

a quick killing,the bulk of people weuld never have got on te it. 800 miles 

(only minutes, wiecket time) from the frentier One quarter èf the Seviet Army are 
peised cembat-ready on China's border. A South African firl,Jane-Anne Pepler, 
developed a skin disease which turned her balck. Much to the embarrassment ef 


her storngly Nationalist family,she began to receive the eprtheid treatment, 
even frem those who knew the facts of the case. 
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Frank J. Warnke European Metaphysical Poetry(1961). 


Early in our century a revolution in taste reatored Donne to his position as one of the 
major English poets and gave to the other "metaphysical" poets a favored prominence 
which they had never before enjoyed. The revolution as such is long since over: Donne 
is no longer seen as a 20th-century man before the fact,a taste for the Metaphysicals 
no longer makes all-out warfare on Milton and the Romantica an obligation. But the re~ 
arrangement of our classics has been permanent. The rediscovery of the Metaphysical 
poets was an aspect of a larger movement in 20th-century taste-—-the revaluation of the 
entire literary Baroque,the dominant European literary style from the late 1500's to 
the late 1600's, characterized by a general extravagance of language,a tendency to exc- 
eed the limits of its medium,end a concern(1) with the relations of appearance and real 
-ity. Heinrich Wolfflin cites the careful representation of appearance as one of the 
features distinguishing Baroque painting from that of the Renaissance (Kunsthistorische 
Grundbegriffe,9th ed. ,pp.22-3)(2). The Baroque attempt to exceed the limits of its medius- 
may take the form of a confusion of the senses,or irony and ambiguity,or imitation of 
musical, painterly or sculptural effects. "Baroque" refers not to a precisely definable 
atyle but to a cluster of related styles. One of these is the Metaphysical; another is 
known as préciosité; the third is the "High Baroque"(Giles Fletcher ,Marino,Gongora,D' 
Aubigné ,Gryphius, Vondel }(3). Donne cannot properly be called "Marinistic" any more than 
Leopardi can be called “Wordaworthian'"; yet,as Wordsworth and Leopardi are both Romantic 
so Marino and Donne are both Baroque, Donne's style belongs at once to the general class 
~ification Baroque and to the more precisely definable classification Metaphysical ,and 
both phenomena are international in scope(4). The characteristic image of Donne's poetry 
is the conceit,the metaphor which elicits surprise by the apparent dissimilarity of the 
things compared(5). However surprising,even perverse,they may seem on firat impact, there 
is usually an ultimate validity in Donne's conceits,a validity based on a resemblance 
in function or essence,thus differing from the High Baroque conceit usually based on a 
far-fetched resemblence in appearance. Marino's descÿiption of his girl's breasts as 

Hous, “alps of ivory" is startling but not much more; Donne's famous compasses in the "Valedic 

pipet’ tion; Forbidding Mourning" ere startling but show profound insight. The Metaphysical 

R conceit retains its emphasis as concept,whereas the High Baroque conceit always shifts 
its emphasis to the sensuous level(6). Closely related to his conceits are Donne's irony 
and paradoxes. The paradoxes in the two "Anniversaries" are meant as serious statements 
of a truth beyond logic and as such differ completely from that ornamentelly paradoxical 
line---"Bagnar coi soli € rasciugar coi fiumi"(Giuseppe Artale)---which is the crux of t 
the Italian Baroyue(7). Donne is concerned with sex as a coincidentia oppositorum— 
body and soul have their respective claims. The precarious balance in "The Extasie”™ is à 
an assertion of the equal\ truth of mutually exclusive attitudes(8), An example of his‘ 
concern with the metaphysical contradictions involved in love: "Loves riddles are,that 
though thy heart depart,/It stayes at home,and thou with losing saveat it:/But wee will 
have a way more liberall,/Than changing hearts,to joyne themso wee shall {Be one,and one 
anothers A11"(9). A persistent urge to unify experience(10)s "the reconciliation of cla- 
shing opposites"(Odette de Mourgues Metaphysical ¿Baroque and Precieux Poetry ,1953 ,p.74) 
(11). The "School of Donne” imitated only the surfaceof the master's poetry ,borrowing 
devices or even whole lines but seldom expressing the kind of vision from which these 
devices sprange Though the mathematical imagery of Cleveland's "Mark Antony" may seem 
the reductio ad absurdum of Metaphysical style,the poem is actually a good example of 
that other great variation in the European Baroque———preciosite. Once a while,Lord 
Herbert,Henry King,Carew,Suckling view passionate experience in the light of metaphys- 
ical contradictions(12). The dynamic equilibrium of contradictory truths at the heart 
of Herbert's poetry is exmplied by the couplet which concludes "The Agonie": "Love is 
that liquour sweet and most divine,/Which my God feels as blouds but I,as wine." Crashaw 
has properly been recognized as one of the closest English relatives of the Continental 
High Baroque religious poets,and yet,if. we compare him to Marino,to Vondel,even to Giles 
Fletcher,we find him clearly Metaphysical(15). There is the intellectual foundation 
which supports even his most profusely sensuous conceits. Giles Fletcher's comparison 
of Christs's cheeks to "snowy apples sopp'd in wine" differs in kind from Crashaw's comp 
~erison of the Virgin's breasts to snow: "Sweet choise,said we! no way but so/Not to ly 
cold,yet sleep in snow..." in which the self-contradictory implications of the image- 
ry express the theological mystery of the virgin birth(16). The closing lines of Vaugh= 
an's "The Night" : "There is in God(some pat) deep,but de7?ine darkness; As men here/ 
Say it is late and dusky,because they/See not all clears;/0 for that night! where I in 
him/Might live invisible and dim.” This paradox turns up also in Lord Herbert of Cherb~ 
ury's “Sonnet of Black Beauty"(Poems,ed. G.C.Moore Smith,p.38),ns well as in Paradise 
Lost,ITI,380: "Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear." The Metaphysical style doe 
not originate exclusively with Donne's love poetry of the 1590's, The religious sonnets 
of William Alabaster(see Helen Gardiner & G.M.Story's ed.of his Poems) and mich of the 
work of Southwell (See Louis L.Martz,The Poetry of Meditation,pp.179-210) show most of 
the traits of the style,and some of the traits are found in Fulke Greville and even Sid- 
ney(De Mourgues,pp.12-25)(18). Sometimes Marvell's art is very cloase to Donne's,as in 
the "Definition of Love",but for the most part his small but very great body of lyric 
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Metaphysical in a completely different way. "On a Drop of Dew","The Garden" "Bermudas" 
etc. have a sensuousness never found inDonne,and Marvell's passion for external nature 
finds a contemporary English counterpart only in Vaughan. Marvell's style shows the in- 
terpenetration with High Baroque qualities(19}),e taste for contrast and antithesis as 
opposed to Donne's leaning toward paradox and synthesidjesg. the "Dialogue between the 
Resolved Soul and Created Pleasure"(20). Theophile de Viau,Mare-Antoine de St—Amant,and 
David Schirmer,like Marvell and Vaughan,show an enthusiasm for nature,and from time to 
time they use mythological or pastoral references utterly alien to Donne's poetic world, 
but Theophile's tone of passionate conversation,Schirmer's conceptualized paradoxes ,and 
St-Amant's sexual realism draw our attention to their kinship(21}). It is unwise to see 
these techniques as exclusively an expression of the Counter-Reformation(22). A concern 
with the contradictions of experience ia te be found in any age which produces great rel 
~igious poetry(23). The Dutch poet Constantijn Huygens met Donne and translated 19 of 
his poems into Dutch(25). In his poetry he shows ingenuity andintellectuality together 
with obscurity. With none of Donne's or Carew's elegant indecency,he tends toward a coar 
=se humor alien to the English poets(26). Joost van den Vondel,the greatest of all Dutch 
poets,seys: "De Britse Donn'/Die duistre zon,/Schijnt niet voor ieders ogen,/Zeit Huyg- 
ens,ongelogen"(The British Donne,/Thet darken'd sun,/Shines not for every eye,/Says Huyg 
-ens—--It's no lie)(28). There is some justification for seeing in Maurice Sceve the ear 
-liest Metaphysical poet(29). To find the next traces in France of something like the 
Metaphysical style one must turn to Agrippa D'Aubigne(30). Jean de Sponde seldom views 
his emotional experience in terms of philosophical or theological speculations this ess- 
ential feature of the Metaphysical style appears again in the love lyries:of Jean Bertau: 
and Pierre Metin(31). Jean Tortel in his essay “Quelques constantes du lyrisme preclass- 
ique"; "Il ne faut pas chercher la grandeur d'un Bertaut dans son inspiration,cer a vrai 
dire il n'exprime que des poncifs,mais dans le sens qu'il a,le premier peut-etre,et plus 
que tout autre depuis Sceve en tout cas,de la dialectique poetique. En fait,sa poesie... 
ne cesse d'argumenter ,un peu a la maniere de Donne"(J.Tortel,ed.,Le Preclassicisme franc 
—ais,1952,p.132)(32). Bertaut's fondness for exploring the manifold implications of a 
single metaphor(33). This Metaphysical strain is not an isolated phenomeneon in late- 
Renaissance France. We find it to an intense degree in the work of the so-called liberti 
poets (34). There is the whole body of religious poetry in the Metaphysical manner; there 
is the secular poetry of Bertaut and Motin,neither of whom is a libertin Like Theophile 
de Viau or St—Amant; there is the poetry of Marvell,neither free-thinker nor radical and 
yet,even more than Donne,the closest English relative of the French libertins (39). Meta- 
physical poetry is not "caused" by any particular ideology,but does fiourish in certain 
kinds of climate. There are various precondtitons te the writing of such poetry: a heigh 
-tened religious awareness in an age of sharp religious controversy,the profession of a 
naturalistic value-system in the heart of a culture which officially supports a religiou, 
Weltanschauung(40). German lyric poetry of the 1600's is preeminently Baroque(41). The 
German poets produced an enormous auantity of art-verse,but the importance assumed by 
foreign travel in the formation ef Optitz,Fleming,Gryphiua,Scheffler,Kuhlmann and ethers 
argues a certain bankruptcy in the mative culture as eloquently as do the lifeless impor 
-ted shepherdesses who adorn their fancy(42). And yet the Barecklyrik has its treasures, 
and they are not stolen treasures. Religious feeling produced the best German poetry vhi 
which can be called Metaphysical (44). The last stanza of Opitz's "Ach Liebste,lass uns 
eilen” expresses the mood of Donne's "We're tapers too,and at ouw owne cost die"(44). Th 
The use of paradex makes Fleming a Metaphysical poets but,more often than not,his conc- 
eits are Marinistic. It is only in David Séirmer that we find the conversational manner 
associated with a style marked by intellectual conceit and extended paradox(47). The most 
Metaphysical ofSchirmer's poems are found in the long sequence of sonnets to Marnia. The 
poet meets the beautiful and witty Marnie; after inflicting the usual torments for a 
while,she grants him her love and then,with a terrible swiftness,dies. He mourns her and’ 
vows never to love again,but befere long he meets a new girl and promptly falls just as 
mach in love. Schirmer puszles over questions of identity and relationship(48). A superb 
poetic technician,Marine had almost no literary conscience; De Sanctis's classic analys- 
is of secentismo(Stepia della Lett ital. ,Milan,1950,V,pp.18-45) retains most of its vali 
dity(50). His aim is a rarefied sweetness made sweeter by the intrusion of horror,and e 
enticing sexuality made more enticing by a touch of perversity,s facile religiosity made 
more facile by sensuality. He attempts to say something completely conventional in a com 
-pletely surprising way(51). The culteranismo of Gongora has little significant connecti 
-on to the Metaphysical current. The rival conceptisme,epitomized in Quevedo,has such a 
connection,though the conceit is more often Marinistic than Donnesque. The hostility 
which Gongera and Quevede felt toward each other !s-werk supports the traditional view of 
conceptismo as dealing with thoughts and culteraniamo as dealing with words. "It is the 
opposition between Donne on the one hand and Milton on the other...between Prufrock and 
Finnegan's Wake"(Gerald Brennan,The Literature of the Spanish People,p.252)(53). Jean 
de Sponde has often been regarded as a European Metaphysical (64). The religious Metaphys 
~icals show a diversity of dectrinal adherence even more graphically: La Geppede,Sponde, 
and Quevedo were Catholics; Drelincourt was a Huguenot; Revius,Huygens,and Dullaert were 
Calvinists; Fleming was a Lutheran,Jan Luyken an Anabaptist(68). 
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For the literary historian all ages are ages of transition,but some ages are,as it were, 
more transitional than others(76). The poetry of the Italian stilnovisti of the late 
13th century and that of Baudelaire a nd the French symbolists in the late 19th century 
show similarities to the Metaphysical style. T.S.Eliot's criticism frequently implies 
these kinships(see,for example,Selected Essays ,pp.248-50) sand Mario Praz posits three 
separate periods of Metaphysical poetry——a medieval,a baroque,and a modern("Poesia 
metafisica inglese del seicento," Poesia,no.3—4,1946,pp.232-312)(7T). The Metaphysical 
tradition is wide and deep enough to include not only Dante and Donne and Baudelaire 
but also Tasso and Goethe and Shelley and Leepardi(83). į L2 
Maurice Scéve Lp 

Delie,dizain 367: ...Car en mon corps: mon Ame,tu revins,/Sentant sus mains, mains celest 
-ement blanches,/Avec leurs bras mortellement divins/L'un couronner mon col,l'aultre 


= hanches (90). ynpelceps Guy Le Fevre de la Boderie 
A oies, et mécreans; Comme le beau Soleil de sourgeon pérennel Dardant son ray 
sutil pénetre une verriere/Sans le verre casser,et sans que sa lumiere/11 retranche 
d'avec son pur rayon isnel://Ainsi nous envoys Dieu le Pere eternel/Son Verbe et sa 
splendeur dedans laVierge entiere,/Sans fendre son christel ni rompre sa berriere,/Et 
sans se separer du sourgeon paternel.//...(96). 
Jean de la Ceppede 
té:ide ve' recoives Soit que je vo' recoive en cete riche table, /0u vous mesme en 
vos mains vous portastes jadia:/Soit,o Christ,qu'en mon coeur,de vostre Paradis/Vous 
fondiez, je vous suis un hoste insuportable.//Car au lieu(pour me rendre un sejour delec 
“table)/De ranger mes desirs sous vos loix arrondis,/A pis faire tousjours mechant je 
me roidis,/Et vousforce a quitter ce logis detestable.//RAV@BA3:yySeigneur non comme pa 
-ssager/Mais bien comm habitant: et pour méen deloger/Randez mon ame a vous doucement 
asservie./Demeures avec elle,et l'allez possedant./Hastez vous; car deja le Soleil de 
ma vie/Lasse de tant courir,penche a son Occident(102). 

Agrippa D'Aubigne 
A Diane: ...Tu me brusle et au four de ma flame meutriere/Tu chauffes ta froideurr tes 
delicates mains/Atizent mon brazier et tes yeux inhumains/Pleurent,non de pitie mais 
flambantz de cholere.//A ce feu devorant de ton yre alumee/Ton oeil enfle gemist,tu 
pleures a ma mort,/Mais ce n'est pas mon mal qui te depleist si fort:/Rien n'attendrit 


tes yeux que mon aigre nn ae op hp Abula felt Cabo ADE, PE. 


Stanzas : Quant a moy,je plaindrois et ma peine et mes lermes,/Si je les despendois pour 
de moindres beautez./Car je hay qu'un autre ceil m'enchante de ses charmes,/Que celui 
qui rendroit les dieux mesme enchantez.//Non,scachant que ma flamme est celeste et div- 
ine,/Je ne puis rien aimer s'il n'est esyal aux dieux:/Je veux qu'un bel oser honore 
ma ruine;/Et puis qu'il faut tomber, je veux tomber des cieux.//...//Non,en volant si 
haut je ne crains point l'orage,/Et l'effroy du peril ne m'en retire point:/Ce qui sert 
. d'une bride aux esprits sans courage,/Fst un vif esperon dont le mien est espoint.// 
+ ‘aime qu'a mes desseins le fortune s'oppose:/Car la peine de vaincre en accroist le 
6 laisir./Pouveir facilement obtenir quelque chose,/M'est assez de sujet d'en perdre le 
desir.//...//Mais helas! je crains fort qu'un malheur invineible/Transforme tellement 
{ l'heur a qui je m'attends,/Qu'au lieu de difficile il le rende impossible,/Et joigne a 
\ mes travaux la perte de mon ty spe ere : 
Jean de Sponde 
Si c'est dessus les eaux que la terre est pressee,/Comment se soustient-elle encor si 
fermement?/Et si c'est sur les vents qu'elle a son fondement,/Qui la peut. conserver sens 
estre renversee?// Ces justes contrepoids qui nous l'ont balancee,/Ne penchent-ils jama- 
ais d'un divers branslement?/Et qui nous fait solide ainsi cet Element,/Qui trouve aut- 
our de luy l'inconstance amassee?//Il est ainsi: ce corps se va tout souslevant/Sans ja 
mais s'esbranler parmi l'onde et le vent. Miracle nonpareil! Si mon amour extresme,/ 
Voyant ces maux coulans,soufflans de tous costez,/Ne trouvoit tous les jours par example 
de mesme/Sa constance au milieu de ces legeretez (114). 
Jean-Baptiste Chassignet 
Assies toy sur le bort d'une ondante riviere,/Tu la verras fluer d'un perpetuel cours,/ 
Et flots sur flots roulant en mille et mille tours/Descharger par les prez son humide 
carriere;//Mais tu ne verras rien de ceste onde preuiere/Qui n'aguiere couloit,l'eeu 
change tous les jours,/Tous les jours elle passe,et la nommons tous jeurs/Mesme fleuve 
et mesem eau,d'une mesem maniere.//Ainsi l'homme varie,et ne sera demain/Telle comme 
au jour-d'huy du pauvre corps humain/La force que le tems abbrevie,et consomme: /Le nom 
sans varier nous suit jusqu'au trespas,/Et combien qu'au jourd'huy celuy ne sois je pas/ 
Qui vivois hier passe,tousjours mesme on me nonme(126). 
Etienne Durand 
0 Songe,}uy disois-je,o Songe que j'adore,/Arreste pour un peu,pourquoy ttenvole-tu?/ 
Puis je fermois les yeux pour resonger encore:/Mais estant sens sommeil ils estoient 
sans vertu.//Voila comme j'ay peu profite de mes songes,/Et comme mes plaisirs se sont 
veuz emportez:/Mais las! si mes plaisirs ont este des mensonges,/Mes tourments ont tous 
jours este des verites.//Mauvaise,c'est pour toy que ces peines j'endure,/Tu forme le 


dedale ou je me vay perdant:/Mais si le Ciel m'a faict malheureux par nature,/Tu peux 
encor me rendre heureux per accident(134). 
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Marc-Antoine de St-Amant 

Entrer dans le bordel d'une demarche grave ,/ Comme un Coq qui s'appreste a jouer de l'er- 
got,/Demander Janneton,faire chercher Morget,/Ou la jeune Bourgeoise,a cause qu'elle est 
brave;//Fureter tous les troux, jusqu'au fonds de la Cave,/Y rencontrer Perrette,et daub- 
ant du gigot/Dancer le bransle double au son du larigot,/Pour y faire festin d'une botte 
de rave:/N'y voir pour tout tableaux que quelque vieux rebus,/0u bien quelque Almanach 
qui sema ses abus/L ‘an que Pantagruel deconfit les Andouilles;/Et du haut jusqu'au bas 
pour tous meubles de pris,/Qu'une vieille paillasse,un pot et des quenouilles;/Voila le 
passe-temps du Soudart de Cypris(154). 

Friedrich von Spee « 
Die gespons Jesu klaget ihren hertzen brand: Das Flamlein dass ich meine,/Ist Jesu susse 
Nam fes zehret Marck und. Beine,/Frist ein gar wundersam./0 Sussigkeit in schmertzen!/0 
schmertz in sussigkeit!.+ {In Jesu lieb Ich lebe,/Sag dir von Hertzen grund;/In lauter 
Frewd Ich schwebe,/Wie sehr ich bin vervund(164), 

Martin Opitz 
Ach Liebste,lass uns eilen: Ach Liebste,lass uns eilen,/Wir haben Zeit:/Es schadet das 
verweilen/Uns beyderseit.//Der edlen Schönheit Gaben/Fliehen fuss fur fuss:/Das alles 
was wir haben/Verschwinden mmss.//...//Wo du dich selber liebest,/So liebe mich,/Gieb 


_ mir,das,wann du giebst,/Verlier auch ieh(166): `¿-¢, 


am Kompt, lasstuume susspatzieren: Kompt,lasst uns ausspatzieren,/Zu horen durch den Walat/ 
Die Végel musicir PE „Berg und Thal erschallt.//...//Ich werde nicht erhoret,/Schrey 
ach gleich ohne Rhu;/Die so mich singen lehret/Stopfft selbst die Ohren zu.//...(168). 
| Paul Fleming 
`JUeber seinen Traum: e.eWer! 0! wer wird mich denn entnehmen dieser Last?/Ach,Schwester, 
si fun st du micht,dass du zWo Seelen hest?(170). haere 
ME Quy ihr Abwesen: Ich irrte hin poe hag and suchte mich in mir,/und wuste diese nicht, 
dass ich ganiz war in dir./Ach! thi dich miri:doch auff,du Wohnhauss meiner Seelen!/Komm, 
Schône,gieb mich mir. Benim mir dieses qualen./Schau,wie er sich betrubt,mein Geist,der 
in dir lebt?/Todtst' du den,der dich liebt? itzt hat er ausgelebt./Doch,gieb mich nicht 
aus dir. Ich mag nicht in mich kehren./Kein Todt hat macht an mir. Du kanst mich leben 
lehren./Ich sey auch,wo ich sey,bin ich,Schatz,nicht bey dir,/Se bin ich nimmermehr selb 
est in und beymir (172). oit” 
Zur Zeit seiner Verstossung: Ein Kauffmaun,der sein Gut nur einen Schiffe traut,/ist hoc 
~hgefahrlich dran,in dem es bald kan kommen,/dess ihm auff einen Stoss sein gantzes wird 
‘4 genommen./Der fehlt,der allzuviel auff ein Gelticke traub.//...//Mein theuerster Verlust 
der bin selb-selbsten ich./Nun bin ich ohne Sie,nun bin ich ohne mich(178). 
P 7 Andreas Gryphius 
Ueber die “eburt Jesu: Nacht,mehr denn lichte Nachte! Nacht,lichter als der Tag,/Nacht, 
heller als die Sonn',in der des Licht geboren,/...(184). 
Johann Scheffler("Angelus Silesius”) 
Der Cherubinische Wandersmann: Ich weiss nicht/was ich bin/ich bin nicht was ich weiss:/ 
Ein Ding und nicht ein Ding/ein. Stüp£ef n und ein Kreis.//Ich bin so gross als Gett/er 
ist als ich kdekbein:/Er kann nich über mich/ich unter ihm ny ht sein.//Gott hat nicht 
Unterscheid/es ist ihm alles ein:/Er machet sich so viel der} Flieg' als dir gemein.//Ich 
X bin Gott's ander Er/in mir findtt. erallein/Was ihm in Ewigkeit wird gleich und ‘ahnlich 
sein.//Wir beten; es gescheh/mein Herr und Gott/dein Wille; /Und sieh/er, bat mich Will '/ 
er ist ein ew'ge Stille.//Was ist Gotts Eigenschaft? Sich ins Geschopt ergiessen/Allzeit 
derselbe sein/nichts haben/wollen/wissen.//Wem nichts wie alles ist und alles wie ein 
nichts/Der wird gewürdigeb des Liebsten Angesichts(190).//Das Tropflein wird das Meer/ 
wenn es ins Meer gekommen/Die Seele Gott/wenn sie in Gott ist aufgenommen. //Gott ist ein 
Geist/ein Feu'r/ein Wesen und ein Licht/Und ist doch wiederum auch dieses alles nicht.// 
x Christ mein/wo läufst du hin? Der Himmel ist in dir/Was suchst du ihn dann erst bei eines 
andern Tür?(192) 


Mina die Harid Schirmer Hah dérsrit dé top 
Als sie gestorben: Lebsta,nicht,Marnia,so lebst doch in mir./Und sterb ich nicht alsbald 
so sterb ich doch in dir(197). ÿ i . 

Ueber seinen Eydi' irymeine Marnia,dir schwur ich einen Eyd/auf, einer Asche dort und 
Lf dort auf deinen Beinen,/ich wolte keindmehr,als dich alleine mey qon soll ich treu 
æ loss seyn,ietzt findet sich der Streit.//H@ijr ist dein Ebenbild® Hier geht mein neues 
4. Leid,/der Mund,des braune Haar,die sehen gleich den deinen,/kein Rose-Bl t kan (80\siich/ 
+ sh mit einander einen,/als ihre schéne Zucht und deine Trefflichkeit.//Was 1 Suh ton endlich 
an mit ihr,mit mir,und dir?/Ich bin aufs neue wund. Sie gémt'mir ihre Blicke./Dich nur” 
‘nur einzig dich,dich halt ich nicht zurucke./Diss ist die neue Pein,dje mich sebbst.raub 
wes att mir.//Sey ruhig,Marnie,lass sich den Byter sdillen./Ieh liebe sie und diss,vorwar, 
Be, umb deinet willen. (198). /; 
An seine neue Buhl schaff4} Sie meine Marnia,kam an das todte Meer,/der Gharon,solte sie 
CPE nit andern überführen,/du,Schone,wer du bist,rief er,hier gilt kein zieren./Leg deine 
£46) Schonheit ab,und denn kom widder her.//#ié that,was er befahl.]Mercury,gethering u p the 
24 rosy cheeks,hair,etc.] Drauf hub er alles auf,und bracht es,Nymphe,dir./Nun lieb ich dup- 
H elt dich von Tae dein und ihr(200). 
+ 
5 


$ 
$ r hat Verginst : Sie war und war es nights Yer KO Pa 7 | wait itul/dieasaete 
A 3 


rade ym Telichen Geberden./Ach,sprach 8 
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Ya 3 
Geh,mein gewesner Schats,geh,ich vergonn es dir.//Sie;die dir wohlgefallt,ist ahnlich 


meiner Zier,/...(203). | hope de Veza 


$ tad procures?s ».. dY quéntas,hermesura soberana,/mañane le abr- 
remes,respondia,/para lo mismo responder manana? (What have I that you for my friendship 
sue?...How many times,0 Beauty sovereign,have I replied: "Temorrow it shall be," 
tomerrow to say the same again) (257). Robet 2) 
Ser Juana Inés de la Crus 68 ff. 5 ; 

e da medio para amor sin muchapena: Yo ne puedo tenerte et e,/ni sé por qué,al 
dejarte o al tenerte,/se encuentra un no sé qué pare quererte/y muchos sí sé qué para 
olividarte.//Pues ni quieres dejarme ni enmendarte,/yo templaré mi corazén de suerte/que 
la mitad se incline a aborrecerte/aunque la etra mitad se incline a emarte.//Si ello es 
fuersa querernos,haya modo,/que es morir el estar siempre riñendo:/no se habla was e 
celo y en sospecha,/y quien da la mitad,no quiera el tode;/y cuando me las estes al 
haciendo,/sabe que estey haciende la deshecha(A Method of Loving: I cannot either keep 
y ou or reject you,/Nor know ` why,should I depart or stay,/I-know-net-what my heart to 
love doth sway,/Though I-do-knew-what doth urge me te forget you.// Since you will neith 


—er leave me nor amend,/I shall reform my heart in such a fashion/That half of it shall 
hate with a passion/And half of it shall still to love you bend.//Let's find a way,if 
love must us contrel;/In constant quarrelling we both do die:/Let's speak no more in jea 
-lousy or doubt./Who gives but half should not desire the whole;/And when you do,deceiv— 
ing,elsewhere lie,/Be sure that what I do you'll ne'er find out) (278). 
Verde embeleso de la vida humana: Verde embeleso de la vida humana,/loca Esperanza,frene 
-s1 dorad,/sueño de los despiertos intrincado/como de suenos,de tesoros venas//alma del 
mundo ,senectud losana,/decrépito verdor imaginado; /el hoy de los dichosos esperado/y de 
los desdichadps el maana: //sigan tu sombre en busca de tu dfa/10s que,con verdes vidrios 
por anteojos,/tedo lo ven pintado a su deseos/que yo mes cuerdo en la fortuna mia,/tengo 
en entrambas manos ambos ojos/y solamente lo que toco veo(Green fascination of our human 
life,/Mad Hope,thou frenzy gilded all with gold,/Dream of the waking,in which we behold/ 
A tissue of dreams with empty treasures rife;//Soul of the world,senility in flower ,/De- 
crepit greeness wich our fancies feign,/The desir'd today the fortunate attain,/And for 
the desperate tomorrow's hour://Let them thy shade pursue in hope to find/They promis d 
day,who green eyeglasses wear,/And see the wrld with their desire painted;/Let me,more 
prudent,seek in different kind; /In both my hands my two eyes let me bear,/Only with what 
I touch my sight acquainted) (274). 

` Tommaso Campanella 
Del_mondo e sue parti: Il mondo è un animal grande e perfetto,/statua di Diio,che Dio lau 
de e simiglia:/noi siam vermi imperfetti e vil famiglia,/ch'intre il suo ventre abbiam 
vita e ricetto.//...//Siam poi alla terra,ch' un grande animale/dentro al massimo,noii 
come pidocchi/al corpo nostro; e perd ci fan male./...(218). i 
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Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy. His pupil Howard Baker brought a powerful indictment aga- 
Fhst the Senecans in Induction to Tragedy(1939),in which he proposed native ,mainly medieva 
sources for what had been regarded as Senecan rehtoric,Senecan ghosts,Senecan tyrants ,Sene 
-can structure,Senecan philosophy Senecan plots(309). In the seminal essay " The Emotion 
of Multitude"(Ideas of Good and Evil),Yeats speaks’ of the parallel plots in Hamlet and 
Lear as creating the impression of "nmltitude",of a great world whose central design we ar 
shown. In "Double Plots" in Some Versions of Pastoral ,William Empson finds in the double 
plots "a sort of parody or parallel in low life to the serious part" which gives "the 
impression of dealing with life completely". Each plot comments ironically on the other, 
and yet both contribute to a central theme: for Green's Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,"the 
power of beauty is like thepower of magic"; for Troilus and Cressida,"love and war are 
alike"; for Middleton's The Changeling,"love is madness" (310), Francis Fergusson's The 
Idea of a Theater provides the fullest analysis of Hamlet's parallel actions(311). L.C. 
Knights's controversial essay "Restoration Comedy: The Reality and the Myth" (Scrutiny ,1947 
assails the comic authors as "insufferably dull",unrelated to "the best thoughts of the 
time",lacking in subtlety,etc.(316). The reputation of Montague Summers,once an eminent 
amateur of Restoration scholarship,has collapsed. G.S.Alleman s Matrimonial Law and the 
Materials for Restoration Comedy (1942) demonstrates the plays' dependence on reality(317). 
The most influential book on 20th-century drama has been Eric Bentley's The Playwright as 
Thinker(325). His Bernard Shaw(1947,revised 1957) is the best critical book on ETE] 330). 
Charlton Laird: "Comparative Literature": Paul Van Tieghem's La Litterature comparee (1924) 
is the breviary of the Sorbonne method. The better scholars never forgot that literary cri 
-ticism begins after the hunt for sources and influences is over(343). In Russia,a lively 
group of cirtics known as the Formalists were secking a method of studying literature 
which would transcend national boundaries and local mores but would transcend,also,the lim 
-itations of the Sorbonne method. The German dissenters turned to Geistegeschichte. Mario 
Praz „Benedetto Croce and Jose Ortega Y Gasset have made some usepf the Sorbonne procedures 
but have continued moreinterested in psychological ,aethetic,critical ,and(345) philosophic 
approaches to letters(346). With J.-M.Carre's preface to M.F.Guyard's La Litterature compa 
-ree(1951) the fat was in the fire,or at least the bite was in the typewriter: la littera- 
ture comparée is not la litterature génerale,and does not consider literary works mainly 
for their original value,but is concerned with what each nation or author does when works 
are borrowed; it should ignore ces grandes synthèses like humanism,romanticism etcc(349}. 
Wellek and David H. Malone protested. On the whole,the Sorbonne school prefers to ask rel- 
atively trivial questions,hoping that a large number of tolerably exact answers will add uy 
to the best total answer. The American scholars say,in effect,let us be wrong if we mst—- 
but let us not be piffling(352),and let us study literature as literature,impeded as little 
as possible by boundaries,whether racial ,temporal ,political,er linguistic. History of Ideas 
(vertical in time) and Geistesgeschichte(horizontel in space). The former is associated wit 
A.0-Love joy(353),in whose epochal book The Great Chain of Being(1936) he recommends first 
giving major attention to secondary figures and second breaking up a broad subject into 

its unit ideas and their opposites(354). Frederic J.Teggert objected that an "ides" cannot 
be successfuly broken into "unit ideas",and the resulting fragments do not represent the se 
-me thing in one culture that they do in another,that the History of Ideas becomes more a 
study in the use of words than any real history of ideas,ebtes Leo Spitzer objected the 
"atomistic method" and proposed instead the Geistesgeschichte which "seeks to see wholes, 
or to put one whole into relation with another,instead of marking combinations of parts 
detached from their wholes"(355). Vance Packard,The Hidden Persuaders(37 9). 
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Lowry Nelson,Jr.,Baroque Lyric Poetry(1961). 
Certain questions must go beggin in any teatise(v). If all the voices raised were to 
sing together,they could only produce cacophony. In the past "baroque" was thought to 
derive from the Portuguese and Spanish barroco,an irregular pearl or a promontory ¿which 
in turn was said to derive from the Latin verruca,meaning a wart or an incline. Recently 
it has been convincingly derived from baroco,a term used by the Schoolmen te describe 
a kind of syllogism. It was William of Shyreswood(3),who,reviving Aristotelian logic in 
the earlier 13th century,seems to have imvented the mmemonic verses "Babara celarent" 
ete. Carl Prantl said that William was the propagator of these hexameters(Geschichte der 
Logik im Abendlande,111,15-6),but in his "Einleitung" to the first printing of the Int- 
roductiones in logicam des Wilhelm von Shyreswood (1937) ,Martin Grabmann states: "Die be- 
kannte Memorialverse...habelich in diesen alteren Logiklehrbuchern nicht gefunden" (4). 
Baroco represents the fourth mood of the second figure. William furnishes his own oddly 
coincidental examples: every pearl is a stone; some men are not stones; therefore some 
men are not pearls. By Montaigne and by certain Italian satirists of the 16th century, 
baroco was singled out,often with baralipton,the fifth mood of the first figure,am an 
egregious kind of hairsplitting or double talk, By the end of the 18th century the term 
was associated particularly with architecture and means something like "bizarre" or "ex- 
travagant which,according to J .Burckhardt,developed out of the "decay" of the High Re- 
naissance. Heinrich Wolfflin in 1883 seems to have been the first to suggest a favorable 
appreach to Baroque architecture. Since the appearance of his Kunstgeschichtliche Grund- 
begriffe in 1915,Baroque has become standard ir art history as a period concept refined 
now to the point of designating the style that prevailed in Western Europe between Mann- 
erism and Rococo(5). In literary scholarship it was a long time before any need was 
felt for a comprehensive term to designate the style between Rebaissance and Neoclassic~ 
ism. In Spain and France the honorifie word "classic" was applied to the drama,considered 
the main glory of the literatureof the time. As for lyric poetry,it was customary to 
think of Malherbe and Boileau as "classic" and Gongora and Quevedo as,respectively,cult— 
ista and conceptista. Until recently Spanish literary historiens were content to join 
18th-century critics in condemning cultismo and conceptisme os mere vice-ridden decadence 
ce. In Italy,since there were no great playwrights or novelists to consider,literary 
historians had to acknowledge to central importance of Marino,and the terms marinismo 
and secentismo were used as designations for the dominant style. In Germany not much at- 
tention was given to the period until the term Baroque came to be widely used in art 
history. It found less competition with traditional terms,such as Schwulst,than in other 
countries. England,perhaps more than France,has put up the strongest resistance to the 
eoncept of Bareque(6). Since Elizabeth happened to die about the time a great change in 
style was taking place,the following period could be dubbed Jacobean after the succeed- 
ing monarch. But the matter was somewhat confused by the political intrusion of the Pur- 
itan Revolution and later by the Restoration. At present the concept of Baroque seems to 
be domesticated in Italy,mainly through the efforts of Croce,and in Germany,as a result 
of the concentrated labors of Fritz Strich,Karl Vietor,and Helmut Hatzfeld,as well as 
Herbert Cysarz(Austria&) and Theephil Spoerri(Swiss). Likewise among historians of Span- 
ish literature it has gained general acceptance. But in English andfrench literary schol 
-arship there is still considerable opposition to its use. Henri Peyre(Le Classicisme 
francais,1942,pp.181-3) and Fernand Baldensperger("Pour une Revaluation litteraire du 
17° siecle classique" in Rev.d'hist. litt.d.1.Fr.,XLIV,1937,1-15) have argued against 
accepting Baroque as a period concept in French literature. Others have adopted the 
term,especially to designate what is loosely called poésie précieuse. Still others,e.ge 
Leo Spitzer("Die klassische Dampfung in Racines Stil" in Romanische Stil- und Lietratur- 
studien,1,135-268 and "The Recit de Theramene" in Linguistics and Liter. History ,1948 
pp-87-134) would go much further and apply it to the whole period(7}. À few historians 
like Eugenio d'Ors(in Du baroque,1935) or E.RoCurtius(Europ.Lit. & Jat. Mittelalt.,ch. 
15) consider Baroque a recurrent phenomenoh,not limited to one historical period. The 
most persistent historical "explanation" is that which links Baroque with the Counter 
Reformation(8). It is true that much of Baroqueart: was religious and much poetry of the 
time was devotional; but they were not all Roman Catholic and certainly not all sponsor- 
ed by the Jesuits. The ~reat poetry of the time was both devotional and seculat,both Cat 
-holic abd Protestant(9), Togoften ideas in poetry,when reduced by philosophical analy- 
sis and deprived of their emotive or sesthetic significance,becomeuniversal commonplaces 
and as such they can hardly be characterized historically. Rather than attempt to decoct 
ideas from poetry,the critic-historian sheuld see how they react in solution. Poetically 
their meaning is largely determined by their mode of presentation(10). There are serious 
objections to defining Baroque poetic style in terms of the "conceit" or "metaphysical 
wit" and other rhetorical figures. Were they not extensively used in other periods? In 
particular,do they not derive from the Middle Ages and the Petrarchan tradition? The re- 
pertory of medieval topoi Curtius has collected should(11) caution literary historians 
to reconsider the originality of the Baroque "conceit". In German literary scholarship, 
attempts to define Baroque poetic style have often been vitiated by extraliterary asuump 
—tionss on these grounds we can arraign the works of Cysarz and,to a lesser degree,of 


Spoerri and Striche Strich is(12) certainly justified in making a great deal of asyndet= 
on in German Baroque poetry; 
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but his conclusions need the historical support which Karl Vietor suggests in his Probl- 
eme der deutschen Barockliteratur,pp.1-7{13). í rép 
In characterizing an historical period it is not often unique traits but rather unique 
. configurations of traits that one can significantly analyze; in other words,one can only 
hope to deal accurately in tints rather than primary colors. Often the temporal context 
of a poem is simply chronological,in the sense(22) that one statement or image must nec- 
essarily precede another. At other times it is "conversational"; the sequence is not det 
-ermined by chronology but depends upon some sort of association. There are also poems 
which diverge from the casual time scheme of conversation and which find in their diverg 
—ence a dominant source of strength and structure. Such poems seem first to appear in 
the Baroque age. The Baroque poets use time as a significant structural device. They are 
explicitly aware of time as relative. Theophile de Viau in a sonnet: "Je passe mon exil 
parmy de tristes lieux.../Ou le Soleil,contrainct de plaire aux destinees,/Pour estendre 
mes maux alonge ses journees,/Et me faict plus durer le temps de la moitie..."(23). The 
directness of "tour estendre mes maux alonge ses journees"(not "seems" to lengthen) dis- 
tinguishes the assertion from the mere commonplace that time flies when we are happy and 
drags when we are sad. Honore d'Urfe writes of "moments paresseux"; "Moments,vous etes 
jours, jours,vous etes annees,/Qui de vos pas de plomb n'etes jamais bornees,/Que les 
siecles plus longs vous n'alliez egelant:/Penelope,de nuit,defaisait sa journee;/Je croi 
que le Soleil va sea pas rappelant/Pour prolonger le jour et ma peine obstinee"("Sur une 
attente: sonnet de “eladon",in Poesie du 17e siecle,ed. Thierry Maulnier,p.111). Cf Marv 
-ell's richlyvirenic manipulation of time in "To hie Coy Mistress". Never,of course,coul 
a poem actually conquer time,in the sense of becoming entirely independent of it; as, 
for similar reasons,nev r could a poem(24) actually describe the mystical experience. 
Some poems go about trying to conquer time or lead up to the mystical experience for 
which there can be no adequate ebjective correlative. In a similar sense space can also 
be conquered; we may think of Donne in "The Canonization"("Who did the whole worlds 
soule contract,and dreve/Inte the glasses of your eyes") or of Milton's panoramic shifts 
in space in "L'Allegro" and "IL Penseroso". Now and then ordinary spatial relationships 
are completely reversed: Gryphius' sonnet "Abend": "Der port ‘i.e. death naht mehr und 
mehr sich zu der glieder metonymy for human body as boat kahn"; in Du Bois Hus's 
"La nuit des mits" the sky in its reflections actually descends into the sea(T. Mauln- 
-ier and Dominique Aury,Poetes precieux et baroques,pp.217-9)(25). The same tendency to 
"conquer" time or to make it relative can be seen in Barooue religious poetry. Night may 
become day and day night: "Je dunkler,je mehr lichter"(Quirinus Kuhlmann: "Unio mystica" 
in M, Wehrli,ed.,Deutsche Barocklyrik,pp.182-4); "Nacht,lichter als der Tag! Nacht,mehr 
denn lichte Nacht!"(Andreas Gryphius: "Ueber die Geburt Jesu",ib.,pp.124-5)(Note in cont 
-rast that St John of the Cross in his "Noche oscura” nver tries to make the nightaby 
less night). Even the contrast between time and eternity may be dehied: "Man sagt/die 
Zeit ist schnell; wer hat sie sehen fliegen?/Sie bleibt ja unverruckt im Weltbegriffe 
liegen!" (Angelus Silesius,"Chrubinischer Wandersmann" ,Bk.V,no.23). Time must have a stop 
and yet in termsof eternity it must have neend. For an even mere forthright version of 
(26) the paradox we may go to Paul Fleming's "Gedanken uber der Zeit." By means of a con 
-stant imperative or present tense,the time in which the poem takes place is narrowed 
down to a point of instantaneousness: "conquering" time by reducing it to a minimum(see 
Crashew's The Flaming Heart" and many poems in Fr.von Spee's Trutznachtigall). The whole 
tendency reaches a kind of ne plus ultra in Gryphius' poem "Ewige Freude der Auserwahlt 
-en",which strains to describe in instantaneous terms the actual experience of eternity. 
Its dramatic context would be outside of time,and yet it attempts te work through time 
toward eternity (27): "0! we bin ich? 0! was seh' ich? traumt mir? wie wird mir?" etc. 
We have here a good example of how the Baroque view of time as relative expresses itself 
asyndetically(38). Vaughan's " The Retreate",Henry King's "The Exequy" étc.are also inst 
—ances of a new awareness of time. In a given poem it may be either the time in which 
the narration or performance takes place or the time which is narrated or implied: narra 
tive time and narrated time(see Gunther Muller: "Erzahlzeit und erzahlte Zeit" ,Festsch— 
rift Paul Kluckhohn und Hermann Schneider gewidmet,1948,pp.195-212)(29). 
The narrative time of Milton's "Nativity Ode" stretches from early morning to sunset. 
Like all anniversary pieces,it contains two separate time planes,that of the event and 
that of the speaker. In the two concluding stanzas of the Introduction the two time 
planes are merged,and in the "Hymn" itself the actual morning of Christ's birth and the 
morning of tihe speaker becomeone and the same(32). The speaker pinpoints the time when 
he calls on his muse to witness the progrees of the wise men as they appreach Bethlehem: 
1 “See how from far upon the Eastern road/The Star-led Wizards haste withodours sweet." 
And once the contemporaneity ef the two time planes has been established,the spa eker is 
able to go still further and verge into a hortatory future in terms of thenew present. 
Despite the preparartion,it is startling to discover right at the beginning ef the " 
a seeming confusion of tenses: "It was the Winter wild,"While the Heav'n-born enild,/at 
meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies." In thenext stanza "Nature's" actuons at the birth 
of Christ are described in the present tense. In the third stanza God allays Nature's 
fears in the past tense. Is such "confusion" shoddy technique or mere eccentricity? Or 
does it have deeper meaning?(33). ; 
Gongora's "Polifemo" begins with an account in the past tense of the B poet s source,an 
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past tense of the poet's source; and moves on to the present,calling on the Count to lea 
-ve his usual pursuits and listen to the performance of the poem; finally slips into the 
future as the poet predicts thesuccess of the poem. It is almost as if in the Dedication 
Gongora were running through the gamut of tenses,as a preliminary fanfare before launch- 
ing into the poem itself (56). We become aware of a measured oscillation between two ten- 
ses. Polyphemus was introduced in the past and a little later Galatea in the present(61) 
There is a battle of tenses going on throughout the poem,a battle for supremacy between 
past and present(62). 
Does it not come as something of a surprise to find that the last 8 lines of "Lycidas", 
contrary to the main tense of the poem,are in the past? Why does the poem say,in the 
midst of a passage in the present,"Phoebus repli'd"?(64). Two time planes: the present 
of the speaker s performance and the remote past of Lycidas' and the speaker's.youth(65) 
The central pafadox and the pivot of the time scheme: "So Lycidas,sunk low,büt mounted 
high": we may consider the phrase "sunk low" as referring to the past and to the old 
present before there aws any intimation of an escape from hopeless mourning; "but mount- 
ed high" refers, to the new present,a present continuing into the tature(69), 
In such pôems the paradox is fundamentally a result of the coexistence of the einmalig 
and the stetig. A single action which, according to common sense,took place at a more or 
less definite time in the past is set open to the possibility of recurring indefinitely. 
In a sense,the birth of Christ occurs every Christmas. Acis and Galatea are always tryin 
to escape the jealous violence (79) of Polyphemus (80). 

In Baroque poetry one notices a tendency toward hereness and thisness,rather than there- 
A and thatness. It is part of a more general trend toward instantaneousness; the poem 
becomes a record of change from moment to moment. Another rhetorical device consists in 
a sort of negative definition that achieves precision by examining the alternatives or 
by taking the opposite into account. In simplest form it is a negative statement; "Sweet 
-est love,I do not goe,/For weariness of thee..."(Donnes "Song" ,in Poems,ed.Grierson,I, 
18). Immediately the two alternatives present themselves to the reader's mind in a more 
forceful way than if the statement had been positive(94). Sometimes the alternatives are 
not so clear and the reader is not allowed to make a definitechoice; in Marino's sonnet 
"La Trasformazione di Dafne" ,we find the line,"almen,se ‘1 frutto no,coglie le fronde", 
referring to Apollo's predirrment upon overtaking a Daphne turned into a tree(Poesie var 
~ie,edoCroce,l175). A still less definite choice is offered in the formula,especially dea 

to Gongora,A if not B; "...humidas centellas,/si no ardientes al jofares sudando,/llego 
Acis..."(sweating humid sparks,if not burning pearls,Acis arrived)(Fabula de Polifemo y 
Galatea,st.2l,in Obras completas,ed.Mille,540). We may suspend our choice,but the implic 
-ation is that at least one of the alternatives mst be allowed. "...de sitio me jorada, 
atenta mira,/en la disposicion robusta,aquello/que,si por lo suave no le admira,/es fuer 
-za que la admire por lo bello"(having bettered her position,she looks intently at that, 
in his robust lineaments,which,if for its softness she did not admire it,she would be 
forced to admire for its beauty) (st.32,p.542)495): the one alternative is possible,the 
other necessary (96). In Donne's "The Canonization" the rhetorical situation is more com 
-plex the several metaphors("flye","tapers","the eagle and the d'ove","the phoenix ridd 
~le") are allowed to exist,as it were,simultaneously,and no one is permitted to supplant 
the others(97). Marino's "Amori notturni" is all in the first person and in the present 
tense. The effect is one of instantaneousness(104). Theophile's "La Solitude" establish- 
es a close relationship between reader and speaker by the use of the demonstrative adj- 
ective "ce", It is not "un val" but "ce val"; also "cette source","ces forests","ce gran 
chesne","ces solitudes" etc. The whole tendency is toward particularaization and instan- 
taneousness(113). Pronounced localization in Donne's "Love's Growth": "lie here with 
mee","all here in one bed", "compar 'd to this","in that the world's contracted thus", "shii 
-ne here to us',"this bed thy center is,thes walls,thy spheare" (129), 
Fabula de Polifemo y Galatea,st.30: "El bulto vio,y haciendole dormido,/librada en un pi 
-e toda sobre el pende;/urbane al sueno,barbara al mentide/retorico silencio que no ent- 
iende"(She saw his form,and thinking him asleep,balanced on one foot,she leans over him, 
urbane to sleep,barbarous to the deceitful rhetorical silence she does not understand) (A 
-cis was feigning sleep)(196). 
Theophile de Viau: "La Solitude",st.40-1: "Ma Corine que je t'embrasse,/Personne ne nous 
voit qu'Amorr/Voy que mesme les yeux du jour/Ne trouvent point icy de place.//Les vents 
qui ne se peuvent taire,/Ne peuvent escouter aussi,/Et ce que nous ferons icy/Leur est 
dest un incogneu mystere"(230). 
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Lewis Leary,ed.,Contemporary Literary Scholarship(l 958). 
Jacoues Barzun: "The Scholar-Critic": People outside the academic profession as they know 


it today are always surprised to hear the distinction made between the scholar and the 
critic. It was not much more than 30 vears ago that inside the university the name of 
critic was a bar to advancement. None but scholars were wanted,and the scholar was def~ 
ined negatively as one who,if he wrote or should write would not be accepted by any of 
the journals known as critical ¥ It has been said of such universel professors that they 
occupied not chairs but settees. With the shift in the meaning of the word Science due 
to the successfully enlarged study of nature,the unity of knowledge was broken up into 
ever more categories,and specialization became truly a categorical imperative. The study 
of the ancient classics ceased to be(3) encyclopedic and became exclusively philological. 
The modern literatures and the fine arts changed status: from being sources of diversion 
they became objects of study. !nglish literature,for example,entered the British and 
American curriculum in the 1880's,but only after mich resistance from those who thought 
it no subject at all. Just as the scholar was usedto seeing an error creep into a text, 
so the layman saw the footnote creep into journalism. The currents vere strong enough to 
sweep the critic back inéo the university,and with him came the poet,painter ,and music 
ian. They landed on the campus into capacities-—es refugees from economic competition: 
the free lance could no longer earn a living; and as welcome missionaries: the academic 
mind had lost some of its "scientific" austerity and become touched with aesthetics. In 
the late 19th century,the humanities turned themselves "scientific" by adopting the hist 
-orical method and applying the literal part of the method-—the part that stops short 
of irtvition and imagination, Success was immediate: as soon as the system was applied, 
the same desiccation that had overcome the classics began to overtake the study of modere 
literature and the fine arts. Academic promotion and prestige were to be had for the 
writing of little papers in which a point was made about a text,or an unnoted similarity 
teased out into an "influence"(4}. Whatever was not factual ,whatever was readable ,was 
unscholarly. The critic,on the contrary,was a man with ideas,an excrescence comparable t 
to theprehensile tail which man as scholar had lost. The intellectual asceticism of the 
scholdr was,of course,not wholly stupid and futile. It led to genuine discoveries which 
enlarged knowledge,and it resisted in the name of evidence,soberness,and truth the fre- 
quent intellectual libertinism of the critic. For during the same decades,the Impression 
~ist and Symbolist movements had triumphed in literature and inspired a criticism in 
their own image: the impressionist critic recorded his sensations under the spell of a 
masterpiece and re-created its mood or meaning,but he might also invent experiences and 
often drew attention away from the work to fix it on his fascinating self. The so-called 
new critics advocated the old method horrowed by the French lycée from the medieval scho 
~lastics—--explication de texte,sometimes renamed "close reading." In repudiating the 
historical method and the sociological interest,the new criticism was also expressing a 
distaste for the world and paying homage to art as the true reality(5). The new critic 
passed judgment,wrote in literary quarterlies rather than scholarly periodicals,and 
showed(or claimed) sensitiveness to aesthetic experience. Not for him the mere catalogu- 
ing of beats,rocks,and waves: he developed their symbolism,their ambiguity,their archite 
~ctonic relations to the whole and to the infinitude of parts discernible in the work 
once the right method was applied. No effort was spared or concealed,until it was hard 
to say which was the work of imegination---the poem or the gloss upon it. Because mean- 
ing was the goal,the same preoccupation with textual and verbal minutiae impugned in 

the former historical scholarship was now felt to be justified. It was not seen that a 
new literalism was devéloping as destructive of art as the old,and more congenial only 
because it was more anarchic. Everyone could preach and condemm,no one could argue(6) or 
refute,for symbols were ambiguous and elusive and each vaunted method was at bottom 
arbitrary,indeed "impressionistic." Anyone brought up on explication de texte knows how 
much is "found" by visceral fiat. Again,the interpretation which lighted up the refresh- 
ing new "facts" was secretly loaded with history. The dictionary is a histerical co™end 
~ium,as is also Freudian doctrine based on case histories,or Frazer's Golden Bough, comp- 
iled from the written survivals of prehistory. The pretense of remaing "inside the work" 
is an illusion; while the boasting about it is as doubtful a sign of artistig sensibilit 
~y as it is a clear one of low reasoning power. It is not in the methods themselves but 
in the few who have invoked them with talent and tact that the merits of the new critic 
-ism reside, Theme analysis and image hunting and myth decipherment,when carried on by 
persons of ordinary parts,have yielded the same results as the discredited historical 
method-—-duliness and triviality. The historical methed is the one the critic has always 
used,even when he concealed it under new ideologies. And it may be the only one because 
it is at least a method(7). As close to the object as to the mind of its beholder,the 
critic must act as go~between; he is the midwife of understanding,and his work must in 
any case not present a greater riddle than it tries to solve. Besides being clear,his 
work must leave a form in the receiving mind. A list of themes and images,a paper hunt 
for mythic symbols,even if they explain each puzzle on the way,destroy the unity and co 
—herence achieved by the artist. The critic,without being earthbound,must stick to facts 
He may conjecture hidden nuances and possible intentions,sucgest subtle relations and 
secret influences,but he must not steadily invent and consider his fancy proved for lack 
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of disproof. When a culture permits its scholars and critics to relapse into logomachy, 
thev are no more than “blind mouths" „to whom "the hungry sheep look up and are not 
fedt (8). 

Lewis Leary: "Literary Scholarship and the Teaching of English": John Mason Bro on 
the sbholar as "a chiropodist to other men's footnotes." Critics who talk excitély to 
themselves(10). One either spends all of his time reading the works of his colleagues 
and therefore gets nothing doèp/ himself ,or he does his own work with no time for dis- 
covering what his colleagues are doing. Just the hookkeeping of scholarship requires so 
many man-hours that compilers of the bibliographies of work published or in progress 
have little time for any activity besides(13). The wife of a fellow graduate student 
said to mine: "I am sorry for you. When my husband receives his degree in Fducation,he 
can teach anything,but yours can teach only English"(18). "If you don't love ‘em,you 
can't learn 'em" (19). 

George K. Anderson: "Beowulf,Chaucer,and their Backgrounds": Chesterton's exasperating 
Chaucer overstresses Chaucer's being a Catholic. It argues that since Chaucer was a Cath 
-clic,he was therefore a great writer,which is a non sequitur. fiesterton gratuitously 
informs us that Shakespeare must also have been a Catholic(46). In Die Literaturaesthet- 


ik des europaeischen Mittélalters,H.H.Glunz apparently does not believe that Chaucer was 
& poet of humor (47). 


G.E.Bentley: "Shakespeare and his Times": Miss Marchette Chute does not print her docume 
-ntation in footnotes,but her attractive Shakespeare of London is more accurate and scru 
-pulous than many of those which do(55). In Shakespeare and the Rival Traditions Alfred’ 

Harbage notes that at that time there were 2 quite different types of theater patronized 
by two different types of audiences: the private theater,like the Blackfriars,comprising 
small,expensive houses patronized by a small ,well-to-do,exclusive coterie audience; the 

public theater,like the Globe,large,cheap,and popular,patronized by a dominantly middle- 
class audience. He contends that Shakespeare wes always concerned with the large popular 
audience(58). One of the enlightening features of Helge Kokeritz's Shekespeare*s:Pronunc 
-iation is its revelation of many puns which modern pronunciation conceals. These indeco 
-rous puns are most avidly pursued by Eric Partridge in his Shakespeare's Bawdy (60). Man 
~y of the imagery studies betray the secret conviction of the writers that Shakespeare w 
was really another Donne; comparatively few of them ever envisage the plays as intended 


for performance before a large popular audience at the Globe theater. Probably the beat 
of them all is Wolfgang H.Clemen's 


The Development of Shakespeare's Imagery(1951),e rev- 
ision,expansion,and translation of his Shakespeares Bilder (1936) (61 Jo 
Merritt Y. Hughes: "The 17th Century”: Milton and Donne dominate the century for us, To 
S.Eliot in his John den says that "Dryden found the English speechless, and he gave 
“them speech"(68). In his The Metaphysicals and Milton,E.M.W.Tillvard says of Donne that 
he " was a great innovator....He made people heed him,he stirred them up,he contributed 
to the age's vitality. But he remains the aception,and his admirers will do him no good 
in the long run if they pretend hewas anything else." In his Donne's Poetry: Essays in 
Literary Analysis Clay Hunt rates Marlowe,Sidney,Spenser,Jonson,Browne and Milton above 
Denne in range of sensibility and mastery even of “the kinds of experience which his 
poetry could master." R.G.Cox in a new Pelican book,From Donne to Marvel denies "mastery 
of experience" to most of Donne's poems with the possible exceptionsof The Good-morrow, 
The Extasie The Valediction forbidding mourning,and the Noctrunall (69). The Catholic 
scholar Michael Francis Moloney accurately declares in his John Donne: His Flight from 
Medievalism that the poet s "interest in the ‘new science‘ of his day was rather a popul 
~ar and poetic interest whereby he caught up new ideas,toyed with them,wove them into 
the fabric of his poetry,but at no time saw in them a challenge to the stability of trad 
-itional Christianity." He challenged the prevailing view of Grierson,Mary P.Ramsay,Geo- 
rge Williamson,E.S.Eliot,Allen Tate,and Cleanth Brooks that Denne “achieved a synthesis 
between the warring worlds of flesh and spirit,a union of intellect and sensibility"(72) 
In “relying on the intellect as the sole contributor to the work of poetic creation", 
Donne corrupted the art. Douglas Bush in English Literature in the Farlier 17th Century 
points out that "Donne's fragments of experience remain fragments" and "his sensibility 
is not unified but multiple"(73). At this moment the last word on Milton attitude to the 
"new science" has been said by Kester Svendsen in Milton and Science(75). He sees- the 
science in all of Milton's works as "mainly classical in origin,medieval in implication, 
literary in function The quasi-Baconian faith in the advancementpf science,which is 
preached in some of his youthful Academic Exercises at Canbridge, can be found expressed 
in contemporary encyclopaedias. Howard Schultz in Milten and Forbidden Knowledge also 
shows that for Milton earth was,in a Platonic sense,the shadow of heaven(76); but he had 
no trace of Uhepel ancholy of the "deep sense of the vanity and shadowiness of things" 
which one finds in Donne. The best exposition of the visual imagery in Paradise Lost is 
the essay "Description as Cosmos" in Don Cameron Allen' s The Harmonious Vision,which 
overwhelms Eliot's(77) contention that Milton was as blind imaginatively as he was physi 
~cally. On interesting scientific grounds Eleanor G.Brown shows in Milton's Blindness 
that it did not impair his visual imagiantion. M.M.Ross's Milton's Royalism and Poetry 
and Dogma reinforced S.B.Liljegren's attack(Studies in Milton,1919) of Mitlon as a supre 
-me egotist and one of the contributors 66 British imperialism. The case is still being 
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ei abroad by scholars like Theodor Seibert,Egozentrisches in Miltons Schreibwei 
-se(1933 — 
James L.Clifford: "The Eighteenth Century": Happily through the exhaustivdinvestigations 
of Sir Lewis Namier and his co-workers we can now see what is was to have been a Tory in 
the time of Swift and Johnson(Namier's Structure of Politics at the Accession of Geor 
IIT,Robert Walcutt's English Politics in the Early 18th Century)(84). There were then no 
active party organizations,as we know them today,and no clear-cut divisions between "rig 
-ht" and "left". Instead,there were merely small splinter groups,held together by family 
loyalties,court connections,or economic alliances. Most modern students have assumed that 
liberalism and phikaathropy were always Whig attributes,but J.H.Plumb in his fascinating 
life of Sir Robert Walpole insists that in the age of Queen Anne and the early Hanover- 
ians the workers were largely on the Tory side. It was the rich and ambitious,those inv 
olved in the riseof the new industrialism,who were chiefly Whigs. The businessmen, eager 
for expanding production,insisted on longer hours and tried to destroy what remained of 
the protective legislation a ild organization of the time of the fudors and Stuarts. 
Basically aristocratic and monarchical ,the Tories placed their reliance on à strong cent 
-ral government which could restrain thgrampant exploitation of the workers by the new 
capitalists. But what they feared and what they fought was essentially what many modern 
liberals are still attacking. The despair of Pope,Swift,and Johnson,as L.I.Bredvold has 
pointed out in his essay "The Gloom of the Tory Satirists",is tough-minded and virile 
(85). Deeply serious and realistic,it is scornful of utopias and dubious of easy solut- 
ions. Naturally such pessimism was unacceptable to many in the 19th century,with their 
deep faith in progress. Indeed,nowhere in literature is there a more horrifying prophecy 
of what has happened in Europe during during the past two decades than the majestic con- 
clusion of Pope's Dunciad(86). A number of critics have of late come to the defense of t 
the constant use of the personified abstraction: Bertrand H.Bronson's "Personification 
Reconsidered" {ELH,1947),Earl R.Wasserman's "The Inherent Value of 18th-century Personif 
~ication" (PMLA,1950) ,Chester F.Chapin's Personification in 18th-century English Poetry 
(1955). There has been a steady attack on the old,entrenched illusion that the heroic 
couplet is a confining, jog-trot form: G.Tillotson,0n the Poetry of Pope; W.K.Wimsatt,Jr. 
in The Verbal Icons Maynard Mack's articles "Wit and Poetry and l'ope" ,"On Reading Pope" 
and "The Muse of Satire} Rebecca Price Parkin's summation of the new approaches, The Poe 
-tic Workmanship of A.Pope. Lines which so many have assumed to be merely highly polish- 
ed(88) epiprems carry under their smooth surface a multitude of tensions and many layers 
of meaning., Indeed,the poetry of Pope is difficult in a way in which romantic poetry is 
not. The richness is not open to every sensitive reader(89). lo those who have been rep- 
ating the venerable generalization that the Essay on Criticism is a bundle of trite tut 
facile epigrams,William Empson's eassy “Wit in the Essay on Criticism" (H udson Review, 
1950) and Edward H.Hooker's "Pope on Wit"(in R.F. Jones's The 17th Century,1951) may com 
-e as something of a shock. Empson demonstrates the carefully planned ambiguities involv 
-ed in Pope's shifting use of the term Wit,while Hooker goes even further in showing the 
consummate skill with which Pope in this poem was defending poetry in an original way 
against the Philistine attacks of his day. Maynard Macks Introduction to his edition of 
the Essay on Man in the Twickenham series should be required reading for any one who 
still considers it a shallow,optimistic poem(90). That Pope was fundamentally a pessimist 
the whole body of his work makes plain(91). Whereas the Romantics and Victorians thought 
Johnson's pronouncements completely insensitive and wrong~headed,many 20th-century crit- 
ics are finding much to praise,even in some of his notorious comments. F.R.Leavis: "John 
-son is a better critic of 18th-century poetry than Arnold." T.S.Eliot(98) has led the 
way in giving high praise to Goldsmith's The Deserted Village in "What is Minor Poetry?" 
(1946)(99). With the modern zeal for specific explication of form and meaning,the "Elegy 
written in a Churchyard" surprisingly turns out to be one of the most puzzling poems in 
the language. To whom the epitaph at the end refers? Is is Gray himself,as many in the 
past have assumed? Or is it to Richard West? Or a persona representing a typical unknown 
country poet? Or is it the stonecutter(for this startling theory see Frank H.Ellis's 
article in PMLA,1951 and Morse Peckham's in MLN,1956)(105). 

R.H.Fogle: "The Romantic Movement": Hulmes "The concepts that are right and proper in th 
their own sphere are spread over,and so mess up,and blur the clear outlines of human ex- 
perience. It is like pouring a pot of treacle over the dinner table. Romanticism then... 
is spilt religion"(110). The attitude of Hulme and Eliot is shared by John Crowe Ransom 
and Allen Tate(111). From his high-Anglican position Hoxie N.Fairchild has consistently 
dealt with Romanticiam as a puerility to be scorned or a temptation to be shunned(The NO 
“ble Savage,The Romantic Quest,Religious Trends in English Poet ): "To be romantic is t 
to reject that finitude which is inherent in all pattern"(112). In The Imagery of Keats 
and Shelley I took on Hulme,Eliot,Leavis,Ransom,Tate and Cleanth Brooks en bloc in defen 
~se of Romanticism and of Shelley,with reults entirely gratifying to myself(115). In 


Scienee and the Modern World A.N.Whitehead demonstrated that Wordsworth and the Romantics 


in general were more in tune with modern scientific theory that was post-Darwinian mater 
~islism,from which most of Wordsworth's detractors drew their knowledge of science(122) 


In The Armed Vision S.E.Hyman declared thet "the Biographia Literaria is almost the bible 
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Carl Garbo expounded Shelley's scientific and philosophic thought with much originality 
and learning in A Newton among Poets,The Magic Plant,etc.(131). The centenary year of 
Keats's death,1921,brought forth The John Tents Memorial Volume,edited by G.C.Williamson, 
including an unexpected essay by G.B.Shaw. The veteran Socialist fastened unerringly upo: 
the most socially-conscious passage in Keats's poetry,four rather undistinguished stan- 
zas from Isabella(133). In John Keats the large Miss Amy Lowell seems about to tuck the 
diminutive Keats under one arm and crack the Linecof opposing scholars for a touchdown. 
Fairchild thought the claims for Keats exaggerated,and put the poet back in about the 
same spot where Arnold had deposited him(134). : 
Lionel Stevenson: "The Victorian Period"; Betty Miller's Robert Browning: A Portrait emp 
-loys the methods of psychoanalysis to establish an interpretation of Browning's persona 
-lity which is a necessary corrective to the older portrayal of him as a virile activist 
146). 
Sea ie A.Fiedler: “American Literature": The reputation of those bearded and genteel pat 
-riarchs from New England who still preside over our elementary school classrooms,has 
steadily gone down. Longfellow and Lowel] seem these days not merely limited but irrelev 
ant to our concerns. During 1955,the centenary of Leaves of Grass was celebrated every- 
where with specches,articles,and symposia,but the 100th anniversary of Hiawatha was scar 
-cely noticed. Meanwhile,the estimate of Melville continues to soar fantastically, threat 
-ening to make of him the typical American writer or even the great epic poet of the 19t} 
century (157 Jo The revolution in taste which dethroned the Brahmins and elevated Twain, 
Whitman and Melville,was led in the earliest stages by people outside of the universit- 
ies,literary journalists like Van Wyck Brooks,Lewis Mumford,H.L.Mencken,and Randolph 
Bourne(158). The mushrooming of interest in a fairly limited subject led to the mechanic 

` al sort of publication aimed at getting and holding jobs or insuring promotion(160). V. 
L.Parrington was resolved not to permit his view of our writing to be influenced by what 
he called disdainfully " an exaggerated regard for aesthetic values," which he equated 
with the "genteel tradition" and to which he opposed "a world of masculineintellects and 
material struggles"(Main Currents in American Thought). His teaching at the University of 
Washington has certain symbolic weight; he represents,as it were,the voice of the West 
and of the state university raised against the too-long persuasive tones of rentility 
sent forth by the private colleges of the East. He did mot love literature or "belles— 
lettres" and went to pieces before "illiberal" figures like Poe and Henry James(161). 
The essential mythic drama he imagined: the struggle to adapt ideas derived from the En- 
lightenment and Puritanism to an expanding west and the triumph of capitalism; the batt] 
-e between realism and liberalism on the one hand and genteel "idealism" onthe other; the 
emphasis on such essentially American figures as Twain and Whitman—--all these continue to 
haunt classroom lectures and textbooks. When one feels kindliest toward Parrington,he can 
almost say of him what Parrington said of Whitman: "a great figure...yet perhaps only a 
great child..."(162), More "belletristic" than Parrington,Ven Wyck Brooks nonetheless sub- 
scribes to the notion that the essential grandeur of our literature resides in its embody- 
ing the liberal ideal. His five-volume work secms a nostalgic and sentimental evocation of 
our past,more commemorative than analytic(163). Unfortunately,the chief mouthpiece for a 
psychoanalytic approach in the early thirties was the rhetorical Ludwig Lewisohn. He des- 
erves a certain amount of credit for having raised openly such hitherto hushed-up pertin- 
ent questions as Whitman's homosexuality. D.H.Lawrence's Studies in Classic American Lit- 
erature is one of the most illuminating books on our literature(164). The Literary Hist- 
ory of the United States,Bdited by Robert E.Spiller,Willard Thorp,et al.,is moderate 
a nd inclusive. There is really no comprehensive view on a level higher than tautology or 
platitude; anda sort of compulsery cheerfulness keeps breaking everywhere,hopelessly dis- 
guising the tragic meaning(166) of our classic books. F.0.Matthiessen writes in The Americ 
-an Renaissance: "My concern has been the opposite! of Parrington'ss...to evaluate...in 
accordance with the enduring requirements of great arta Yet his own democratic and Marx- 
ian commitments,which verge on sentimentality,makeshim look everywhere for "the myth of 
the comnon man." He sets down for us the challenge he hears in his inner ear as he writes, 
the woté of Louis Sullivan: "Are you using the gifts you possess for or against the people 
2" The primary dedication of the chief New Critics to the analysis of poetry,combined with 
their distrust of both Pee and Whitman,and their reluctance to leave the British 17th 
century except for the French 19th,has meant that some of(167) the liveliest critical 
minds of our time have dealt only peripherally,when at all,with American literature. Henry 
James,it is true,is a notable exception; indeed,for some New ‘riticsa,he becomes the offic- 
ial counterweight to Whitmen,an American witness against the prevailing American confusion 
of art with raw experience(168). Poe occupies a peculiar place in the self~consciousness 
of modern poets,many of whom think of themselves as indebted to the French Symholists(172) 
who in turn recognized deep obligations to Poe. Yet Poe has seemed to many of these Symbol 
-ist-oriented poets himself vulagr,obvious,and mechanical. T.S.Eliot attempts to come to 
terms with this vexing dilemma in his esexy From Poe to Valery,and Allen Tate has wrestl- 
ed with it even harder in two pieces reprinted in The Forlorn Demon. The case against Poe 
is devastatingly stated in Yvor Winter's Maule's Curse (included in In Defense of Reason). 
Melville seemd to anticipate the contemporary attitude toward Emerson in his bitter caric— 
ature of the latter as Mark Winsome in The Confidence Man(173); Melville's view of the 
man's essential iciness under his rpetended enthusiasm,end of the connections between his 
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connections between his Cosmic Cptimism and the pragmatic philosophy of the American busi- 
ness man continue to haunt us(174). Before Melville,t'e bibliographer retreats in confus- 
ion,waitine for the wave of commentary explication, and documentation(1 76) tq recede hefore 
combing the beach to see what of value the flood has cast up. He is our age s darling and 
has come to be regarded as essentially a symbolist writer(177). D.H.Lawrence first saw 
beneath Whitman's official enthusiasm and Fourth-of—July Americenism,a "dusky demon",a 
profound ond complex involvement with death. Many practising poets,beginning with Ezra 
Pound,felt it necessary to run for a while at least against Whitman,azainst his posturing, 
his overstuffed rhetoric,and his lack of focus. The clearest statement of this reaction is 
A to be found in Yvor Winter's essay "The Significance of The Bridge by Hart Crane" (in the 
volume In Defense of Reason)(179). Henry James has become a culture hero to writers uncomf 
-ortable and unsympathetic before ‘“htiman(181)} 
R.W.B.Lewis: "Contemporary American Literature": A conflict is discoverable in both imagin 
-ative and in scholarly or critical writing,yhetween the "romantic" and the "neo-classical" 
tradition, between what Philip Rahv in Image and Idea shrewdly calls "the redskins" and 
tthe palefaces"(205). Cleanth brooks: "Our age rejoices in having recovered Donnez but in 
doing so we have recovered not just Donne's poetry,but poetry." This is the principle be- 
hind the extraordinary influential textbook,Understanding Poetry,by Brooks and Robert Penn 
Warren(207), R.P.Blackmur seems to me one of the best critics of poetry who have ever liv- 
ed. In America he has no rival(208). Randall Jarrell,William Carlos Williams and Robert 
Frést(211) write out of a decidedly native idiom,and seem to have been reared on native 
grounds. They write about the knowable American world around them,and their intention(209) 
is to celebrate those scenes rather than to decry them as wastelands or infernos. ‘heir 
cultural allusions are sparing; their syntax more often than not is normal. As against the 
poetry of Fliot,theirs is a public poetry. Karl Shapiro reacts against Eliot's imitators, 
all the sad and learned and somewhat mannered young men who have derived a surface and a 
posture but not a poetic core from the modern masters(211). Where American verse was liber 
eted by the influence of French symbolism and English metaphysical poetry,European fiction 
in the past few decades has been profoundly affected by the savage vision of life and the 
narrative techniques of the Americans. Graham Greene: "Henry James is as solitary in the h 
history of fiction as Shakespeare in the history of poetry? Claude-Edmonde Magny’s essay 
in L'Age du Roman americain(1948) is one of the most brilliant yet written(213). Malcolm 
Cowley's introduction to The Portable Faulkner (1946) was an epoch-making essay for the his 
-tory of Faulkener s reputation. He was the first English-writing critic to realize that 
Faulkner was unfolding a kind of mythological history of the South. In the same year,R.P. 
Warren published his long critique of Faulkener,saying with some vehemence that Faulkener 
was the most important immediate challenge to criticism in America; and the floodgates wer 
-e opened. What is to be stressed is the extent to which American criticism has lagged be- 
hind the Europeans the Europeans in the very identification of native talent. Andre Malraux 
celebrated the radical originality of Sanctuary in 1934; J.P.Sartre applauded the metaphy- 
sical perspective of The Sound and the Fury in 1939; Andre Gide praised all of Faulner's 
books in many places} Sigurd Hoel Norway's first man of letters,recognised Faulkner s gen- 
ius as early as 1931; Emilio Cecchi,italy's foremost critic,acknowledged Faulkner as a 
master in 1934; and Erik Lindegren,the greatest lyric poet of modern Sweden,announced two 
decades ago that it was Faulkner s prose-rhythms which "delivered" his own poetic style(214 
William Van O'Connor: "Modern Literary Criticism": In a recent article "Problems for the 
Modern Critic" (Hudson “eview,1956),Yvor Winters ranges over a great number of topics and up 
and down the centuries(221): " A propos of the dragon in The Faery Queen,Bk 1 . I do not, 
frankly,know what one might do to make a dragon more interesting,but it seems to me that 
unless one can do better than this one had better not use a dragon....What we have in Pound 
's early Cantos is the ghost of poetry,though I am willing to admit that it is often the 
ghost of great poetry....the notes are almost as voluminous as the Cantos and can scarcely 
be held in the head---in fact,when the work is completed,it may well be impossible to hold 
them in the hand." Understanding Poetry(1938) began a revolution-—and now abput half of 
our textbooks are in the analytical mode(Caroline and Allen Tate,The House of Fiction,1950; 
Robert Heilman,Modern Short Stories,1950; Leonard Unger and William Van 0'Connor,Poems for 
Study,1953). Professors lecture about the "dissociation of sensibility",the "objective 
correlative",the “intentional fallacy" or "form as achieved content". Many of the preoccupa 
-tions found in modern criticism have their antecedents in Coleridge,in Henry James,in Remy 
de Gourmont,or in Benedetto Croce(223). There's fiod's plenty in the way of aids for getting 
inside w work of literature. In Ishmael](1956) James Baird shows that Melville,like so many 
other Americans,was in pursuit of innocence. For example,he was greatly taken by the naked- 
ness of the Polynesians,and celebrated "the nakedness of the Polynesian body and the innoc- 
ence in which it was displayed." Baird has a chapter entitled "Puer Aeternus: Eternal Innoc 
-ence"(231), In The American Adam R.W.B.Lewis studies the American as a new Adam: "The new 
hero was identified with Adam before the Fall. His moral position was prior to experience, 
and in his very newness he was fundamentally innocent"(232). 
George Arms: "Poetry": Explication sees poetry us characterized by 3 major qualities: self- 
sufficiency ,unity andcomplexity(237). The first quality represents a clearing away of read- 
ers' dispositions to confuse the poem with something else-—in the case of "Dover Beach" 
with Arnold's relation to Marguerite,with his philosophy as expressed in his essays,with 
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unexpressed psychological compulsions,or with his place in Victorian culture. Hather our 
reading of the poem should psimarily be of a complete and fully articulated work of art, 
a poem(not a document) that is entirely self-contained. At one end,to be concerned with 
what Arnold was trying to say is the intentional fallacy; and at the other end,to be con 
-cerned with our response to it is the affective fallacy. As W.K.Wimsatt,Jr. and Monroe 
C.Beardsley have pointed out,we have available 3 kinds of knowledge of a poem: internal, 
or the poem itself; external,or journals,letters,etc. that tell us why and how and to 
whem the poem was written; and intermediate,or the private and semiprivate meanings of 
the poet.: The private meanings are really the public ones,accessible through dictionaries 
and grammars,while the external meanings are really private,not a part of the work as a 
linguistic fact. Yet ultimately biographical intention becomes just as public as do the 
meanings of the words; and the private meanings become public ones,even finding their 
place in dictionaries and grammars. The Explicator has regularly carried the notice: 
"Material concerned with genesis,parallelism,or biography cannot,however,be considered 
unless it has a direct bearing upon the interpretation of the text"(238). Biography may 
give an intermediate help in reading,even if the perfect reader needs no such crutch. The 
detachment of a poem from history was never so clearly urged as the isolation fram biog~ 
raphye In "The Sense of the Past"(The Liberal Imagination) Lionel Trilling has pointedly 
remarked: “If,for example,we try to make Shakepeare literally contemporaneous,we make him 
monstrous. He is contemporaneous only if we knew how much a man of his age he was; he is 
relevant to us only if we see hia distance from us." Explication would assent to this 
caution,but would still maintain the vital importance of the poem now. The beginning point 
is the now-meaning(289). The best readers will know both the now-meaning and the then-mean 
-ing,out of these the work derives a certain richness. If one cuts the poem off from its 
effect upon the reader,the poem becomes unknowable(240). “When you say that,smile!" Exolic 
“ation has taught us that a poem has a speaking voice,and that the occasion,the personalit: 
and the situation as expressed in the poem are important things to look for(241). The pri- 
mary problem of unity is that of form and content in(242) the constant(one might say provo 
-king) tendency of these two aspects of the poem to separate from each other in any consi- 
deration of t he work of art. Eliot: "If we can enjoy the form while indifferent to the 
content,that poetry is for us mere virtuosity; if we can attend to the ideas and be indif~ 
ferent to the words in which they are expressed,what we are reading is for us merely bad 
prose"("The Social Function of Poetry"). In "Explication as Criticism" (The Verbal Icon) 
Wimsatt points out that we do not in practice wait until we reach the end of a work of 
art bef: re we appraise its parts as brilliant or dull,and he cites Coleridge's definition 
of a poem as a composition that proposes "to itself such delight from the whole,as is comp 
-—atible with a distinct gratification from each component part." Good poems may have dull 
parts and bad poems bright parts. "Yet the validity of partial value as a general princip- 
le in tension with holism seems obvious. The whole with which explication is concerned is 
something elastic and approximate"(243). In dismissing simplicity as a virtue explication 
goes against much traditional criticism(245). The more possible relationships,the more ex- 
plication will have to say. It has concerned itself more with the difficult and obscure 
poem. Worse,it has upon occasion produced a kind of ingeniousness and obfuscation in appro 
-aching poems that have little difficulty,producing the kind of explication burlesqued in 
a treatment of "Thirty Days Hath September" by Theodore Spencer in “How to Criticize a 
Poem"(The New Republic,1943). Eliot in The Frontiers of Criticism speaks slightingly of 
“the lemon-squeezer school of criticism." Yet the interrelationships of a poem widely re- 
garded as great have proved more couplext thar most readers have consciously thought. 
Writing of "Bryant: To e Waterfowl"{in John Wain's collection of Interpretations ,1955), 
Donald Davie is conscious of the nedd of not "nultiplying the meanings to be found,but 
rather of limiting the meanings(246) to those which are really there,excluding those that 
come from reading it in the wrmg way,expecting things that the poem(not the poet) tells 
us,by implication,not to expect." Cleanth Brooks,cxtending the belief of I A. Richards 
in a “poetry of inclusion",has made the most outspoken plea for complexity. Murray Krieg- 
er wisely remarks on The New Apologists for Poetry: "The degree of complexity to be requi- 
red for successful poetry should vary with the special needs of each poem." Richards first 
says in his Principles of Literary Criticism: "Irony in this sense consists in the bring- 
ing in of the opposite,the complementary impubses....is so constantly a characteristic of 
poetry...of the highest order." Brooks has made irony or paradox the central fact of poet- 
ry(247). This quality of countersuggestion controls the complexity of poetry,and keeps 
the poem from becoming identical with an uncomplicated sentiment,a moral pronouncement,or 
a solemn myth(248). The first expligation that we know is that of a poem by Sappho én 
Longinus's On the Sublime(259). Dryden seems first to have introudced it into English(251) 
Richards's Practical Criticism marked a new stage(252). The Expites@er was founded in 
1942 by 4 teacgers (254). William Empson has humorously observed in "The Verbal Analysis" 
(Kenyon Review,1950): "It is not mv fault,or the fault of any other analytical critic, 
thet our equipment threatens to(265) make us bores; it is wonderful how many ways there 
are to he a bore,and almost any line of intellectual effort,how true and useful ,presents 
this threat." J.C.Ransemein "Poetry: A Note in fntology"(The World's Body): "People who 
are engrossed with their pet values become habitual killers. Their game is the images,or 1 
the things,and they acquire the ability to shoot them as far as they can be seen,and do." 


Perhaps the danger of al} approachesto poetry is not so much of becoming killer as becom 
-ing 
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the corpse. C.S.Lewis,in considering the vulnerability of theory in the face of truth, 

writes in Rehabilitations: "I find a beautiful example proposed in the Paradiso,xxviiii, 
where poor Pope Gregory,arrived in heaven,discovered that his theory of the hierarchies, 
on which presumably he had taken pains,was quite wrong. We:are told how the redeemed 
soul behaved; ‘di s medesmo rise. It was the funniest thing he'd ever heard." (256) 
Bradford A Booth: "The Novel"; According to V.L.Parrington,"Henry James was the last sub- 
tle expression of the genteel,who fell in love with culture and never realized how poor 
a thing he worshipped." In The Great Tradition Granville Hicks set up standards for the 
perfect Marxian novel and tabooed Hawthorne,Melville,James and Crane. He recanted in 
1952(262). The Victorian novelists understood that the subjectivdlife might be reported, 
but they did not perceive how it might be concretely rendered(265). Edouard Dujardin’ s 

4/ definition of "le monologue interieur" errs in its assumption that the whole of consci- 
ousness can be rendered in language. Much that impinges importantly on the mind consists 
of mere sensory impressions which may make themselves felt when the mind is more or less 
passive; they are not susceptible of satisfactory record by interior monologue. Lawrence 
E.Bowling's conclusion is that "the stream ef consciousness technique may be defined as 
that narrative method by which the author attempts to give a direct quotation of the mind 
-—-not merely of the language area but of the whole consciousness"("What is the Stream 
pf Consciousness Technique?" in PMLA,1950). Perhaps the most familiar example is Molly 
Bloom's 45 page monologue,which brings Ulysses to its triumphant and soul-shattering 
close. It is morethan interior monologue,for it presents directly and dramatically the 
whole of consciousness,or as much as can be apprehended and transmitted by a process that 
is inevitably selective. Bowling points out that much of what is often called stream of 
consciousness writing is merely internal analysis. The only action in one 20-page chapter 
of The Golden Bowl is Adam Verver's &urnèng a doorknob; meanwhile James examines with 
meticulous care Verver's state of mind as he stabds at the threshold. But James does not 
introduce us directly into the interior life of Verver. Heremains apart and subtly inter- 
prets what the character thinks and how he feels(267). Fve Derothy Richardson intervenes 
between character and reader to interpret and to analyze. Faulkner,however,in The Sound 
and the Fury presents the maunderings of idiot Benjy in rigorous stream of consciousness, 
and Virginia Woolf in Mrs Dalloway and,particularly,The Waves employs the interior monol- 
ogue consistently. Robert Humphrey argues that the stream of consciousness novel is a type 
of fiction " in which strong emphasis is placed on exploration of the pre-speech levels 
of eonsciousness for the purposes,primarily,of revealing the psychic being of the charact- 
erso" The novel has been appraoching the condition of poetry (268). In The Waves, for exam- 
ple, where the characters speak aloud no single word but merely soliloquize mentally in 
each other's pr esence,there is no apparent author,no set description of locale,no identi- 
fication or qualification of speech. To suggest feeling,to catch tone and mood,the novel- 
ist must rely on metaphor,building to stunning effect by an architecture of densities ,nu- 
ances,and ellipses borrowed from the language of poetry (26993 In the chapter "Supreme Fict: 
-ions" in his The Literary Sygbol W.Y.Tindall points out that all great novels are to some 
extent symbolic,that Dickens, eredith,Hardy,and others developed symbpls thematically,that 
the first novel to use symbols as extensively amd as integrally as they are used in Kafka- 
esque novels was Moby Dick,that Flaubert proceeded along the same lines independently in 
Mme Bovary(270), The relationship between the symbolists and the work of Joyce and Proust 
has been admirably defined by Edmund Wilson in Axel s Castle. Henry James counseled: "Do- 
n't state—-render." E.M.Forster prefers to call this kind of novel "prophetical" rather 
than "symbolic"; such a novelist "is not necessarily going to say anything about the univ- 
erse; he proposes to sing." Conrad: "A work of art is very seldom limited to one exclusive 
meaning and not necessarily tending to a definite conclusion. ...the nearer it approaches 
art,the moreit acquires a symbolic character(271). Henry Green's Party Going,which is 
described by the author as a "conspiracy of insinuations",seems centered in the symbol of 
the railroad station(27 2). Norman Friedman's most comprehensive and useful article "Point 
of Viewin Fiction" (PMLA,1955)t Henry James disapproved of the Victorian novelist,who tells 
the story as he sees,not as one of the characters secs it; his attempt to find a "focus" 
for his story by framing the action not externally but within the consciousness of one of 
the characters brought about the disappearance of the writer. Stephen Dedalus in A Portrait 
of the Artist: "The personality of the artist,at first a cry or a cadence or a mood lyric} 
and then a fluid and lambent narrative , epic,finally refines itself out of existence rama | 
impersonalizes itself,so to speak." James's theory and practice,as Friedman reminds us,was~ 
"to have the story told as if by a character in the story,but told in the third person"(27 
4). The related concepts touching on point of view are,according to Friedman: Who talks to 
the reader? From what position or angle regarding the story doeshe tell it? What channels 
of information does the narrator use to convey the story to the reader? At what distance do 
-es he place thereader from the story(27 5). I as Witness or spectator vs I as Protagonist 
or participant(276). 
Henry Popkin: "The Drama": The harvest is enormous. There may be more grain; there is cert- 
ainly more chaff(289). Seneca had long been credited with a significant infuence among the 
Elizabethan tragic dramatists(F.L.Lucas,Seneca and Elizabetha n Tragedy; T.S-Eliots: "Shakes 


~peare and the Stoicism of Ñemeca"), The assault on Seneca began with Farnham's Medieval 
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